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JNTBODUCTION 


THE SCOPE OF ITALIAN HISTORY: A PREFATORY 
CHARACTERISATIOK 


THE IlAttK AOB 


It haa been observed a|;un and again that history aweeps 09 at a Mn- 
tinnouK atream, and that all attempts to divide it into epochs are mora or Mar 


k the claasifioation into ancient, medimval, and modern. Everyone it awaik 
that the general historian usually regards ancient history as closing sithtt 
with the kter decades of the fourth century, when Uie northern barbarians 
b^gan their invasions, or, perhaps more generally, witli the precise date 47d, 
when the last emperor of old Rome was dethroned. The ensuing spoob, 
eomprising a period of about a thousand vears, is known as the medimvsl 
period ; which epoch is usually cousidered as closing with the discovery of 
the New World in 1492. The earlier centuries of this epoch are usually 
spokea td as constituting the dark age. 

Such a division is arbitrary, but not altogetlier illogical. It hae been 
urged that Rbme itself did not know it had fallen in the year 476 ; and that 
4lie Roman Empire — even the Roman Republic, in the phrasing of the 
time went on, as the minds of contemporaries oonoeWed it, uninter- 
mptedly for many centuries after the date which we of later time fix for 
^ qaktuB of Roman imperial life. But few things are better estabitthed 
ihan the feet that a clear conception of history demands a certain opportimity 
the obsMvation of events in perspective. In other words a contmpoeaxy 


ijdioity of details that are thrust necessarily upon the attention of the 
r observer, hurge proportions are fost,*and a confused vum td 
nmkse the picture as unintelligible es is the large cenyee of the 
i viewed at too short a focus. With the historicsl view, es with 
Po lf riiMi one must recede to a oertein distance before gaining a messur- 
r trnto'WMndion. * And so hMUi^ back through the vista of centuriss 
ksw to observe very olesiMiluit the time St the alleged fidl the 
a Rmh» Empire was a tiiKef reel crisis in the sweep of histaricol 

okntion of the OM noid 4i^ k, to be siuw, a quko imjiiitSab^ 
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marking of boundary lines, nnlesa it be reffarded in the aame nray in wbich 
one thinka of the paiallelB of latitude and longitude on the globe. It ia a 
convenient nuleatone, nothing more. But the epoch which it marks, if not 
to be limited to the confines of a single vear, ia none the less a t^e epoch ; 
as no one can doubt who will consider the history of Rome in the aggregate 
during the first, second, and third centuries of the Christian era, and wn 
will consider the history of the same city during the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
oentfiries. Obviouri}, a vast change has come over the spirit of civilisation 
in tiiis time ; the later centuries, contiasted with the earlier ones, may wtil 
be considered a dark age. 

We have already shown that during its period the eastern division of the 
later Roman Empire was the seat of a culture which found expression in 
the production of an elaborate literature. But the West during this period 
was under quite different auspices. Rome had ceased to be important as a 
centre of civilisation ; its chief citizens had removed to the city of Constan- 
tinoide. Here in the West the half-civilised Herulians and Ostroroths held 
almost undisputed sway from 476 till about the middle of the sixth century. 
Then for a century the Eastern Empire reasserted control over Rome and 
the legions of Narses and Longinus upheld the authority of the Byzantine 
emperors. But in 668 the Lombards under Alboin swept down into Italy 
ana their supremacjr was hardly disputed until the Garlovingians took a hand 
in Italianr affairs, with the result that in 774 Charlemagne, capturing Desi- 
deriur in Pavia, assumed the title of king of the Lon^ids and virtually 
ended tiie Lombard kingdom. 

In 781 Charlemagne crowned his son Pepin king of Italy, and in the 
memorable year 800 Charlemagne was himself crowned emperor of the West, 
reviv^tiie title and a semblimoe of the glory of the old Imperiumf Charle- 
msffne’s 'successors retained nominal control over the empire, and disputed 
witn the popes the real control of Italy. This warfare between the papal 
monarch and the emperors was a salient feature of the later centuries of the 
epoch. The power of the chuieh had increased slowly and insidiously until 
in tiie nintib and tenth centuries the bishop of Rome aspired to real kmgidiip 
over Italv, — even over the entire empire. 

The five hundred years of Italian nistory outlined in this period contrast 
strangely (as has been said) in their world historical meaning with*lShe half 
miUennium of empire that preceded it, or with the other half miUenniom within 
whi^ were comprised the events of the Roman commonwealth. Those earli^ 
periods, as we glance back over them in perspective, bristle with great events ; 
whereas this later eproh shows a bare juane of mediocrity, if not of oedine. 
Tet we must not tnink of these later centuries as representing a time of 
relibse into actual barbarism. It was rather an epoch when l£e decadent 
oiviusation was straggling agawt complete overthrow on the one hand, 
wl^e the new civilisation was striving to make itself f elt, — striving as yet 
ineffectually as regards the higher cultu^ yet none the less preparing the 
way for the future germination of a new life in the old empire. 

Ihere is no more fiMcinating effort open to the historian than to glance 
back through the mists of the centuries and attempt to penetrate the glomn 
of this dark age, and visualise its social conditions. At Mt such an attempt 
at reoonstruo&ig the distant past can be but partially successful. If it be 
true that we view the world through our own eyes, each of us, and make 
from within us the things we see,*’ as vChaokeray tells us regarding our oon- 
temporary environment, vastly more distorted must our image be of any ]Mit 
events, where the monuments, art treasures, and the literature of a ipiil 



dfiliMtkNi Iim 
teniA^aad Ovpm., 


_tow»aiiB tlMi __ 

. ^.1.^ — — w* hm iidi and tooewite lor the : 
of the vMm thal analilA «■ to Tiow our lobaUlitatioB wllli a 
Bat when theia moBMMitoes of the post oio loat or alto- 
Inftring tho piotiire moati indeed* be a Tagne and aneartain one* — 
iKf fawgj tnoory of the impreseionut as eontraated with the firm oatlinea of 

* ijidmSi m the duadvantagee that beaet the taA of Toeonatrootibg the 
Imna T of Italy* or indeed of any other part of Europe* in the ao-oalled dark 
age. It was a time when the wealth of Uie later empire had been tianaiened 
jko ^ Eaat. Weatem Europe waa poTerty-itrioken ; and this praetleal hot, < 
Ptrbape more ^an any other one oauae, operated to preTent the oonatroetlon 
^snohmoDumenU of arehiteotureandof art as the earlier oenturiea achieved. 
We have seen illuatrated again and again that the aeat of the greateat dvili- 
aatioB ia almoat anre to be we oommercial and moneta^ centre of the world ; 
and we alioll aee the aame thing illuatrated again with renewed force at a 
later day in Italyt when the gold of the Florentine tradeamcn* the Medioi*« 
atimnlatea the art development of the later Renaimanoe. But in tbeae poet* 
imperial timea Italy liaa no wealth in commeroe, as oompared with the new 
centre of the empire in Conatantinople. Such Komana as remain in Itdj are 
too poor to build palaoea and amphitheatres comMrahle to those of their 
predeoeaaora. They have enough to do to guara themselves against the^ 
inva^ra from the north. At beat they can hardlv repair the struetuses that 
the earliei civilisation haa left them. We read Uiat in Venice it was at Olfe 
time made a legal offence, punialiable with a fine of one thousand florins, to 
suggest any draft on the public treasury for repairing state buildings. Aocoid- 
uig to the familiar tnidition, the doge who fiiuilly had the temarit;^ jlO violate 
the restriction, came before the council with the thousand florins itt his hand 
when making the auggestioii. This story illustrates the financial stress nndier 
which the Italian cities laboured even at a comparatively lata period of the 
Middle Ages. 

But it would be a very great mistake to suppose that the lapse in the 
material civilisation which undoobtedly took place in the later day of 
imperial Rome coincided with an entire change in (be sooial conditions of 
the pbople. No trait in human nature is more fixed and more insistent 
than the tendency to cling to the ways of our forbears. Conservatism is the 
dominant motive of the mass of humanity. What our fathers thought and 
oeliev^ we for the moat part think and believe. The avenm man inherita 
hia rmigiou and hia politioa much as he inherita the coloiir oi hie ^ea; and 
haa aoaroely more likelihood of ohanmng one than the other. In the sweep 
of the centuries, ideas and customs £> coange, to be sure; but the <*l>Ag —, 
in ao far aa tliey pertain to long-standing principles or enstoms, ars always 
slow snd gjrsdual. 

Oeolopsts of the nineteenth ceninry demonstrated, after long stody and 
mow miment, that there are no cataolysmic vanlts in the awesp of tho 
seolo||pom and IuoIm^ ages. The lesson thus taught regarding aators at 
bifs » one whieh the sooiologiat mig^t apply to hu own woobT-be sdeiioe 
wm edvantsge. In paitionlar thie Isseon should be csllad to tho atlSDtien 
of ^ studeot of history who woold Imve ns believe that there wae a 
aadeatastiic^ehuigemtheiiientslityof the peo]^ of Italy in the fifth 
one who sppieed^ tho true Aaiaeter of homan progro f 
be disposed to bslieve, in the ebssaee of evidenesu that the 

Italian ef Serixth esntoiydillsradvervgimi^^ ' 
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tioiu from his grandparent who lived while Rome was yet nominally gov- 
erned by an Italian emperor. The socoessive hordes of barbarians that 
swept down from the north took booty wherever they coold find it, and 
impover^hed the country, but for the most part they were not imbued with 
the spirit of wanton destruction. We may well believe that tfiey looked 
rather with awestruck admiration akin to reverence upon the wonderful 
monuments of a civilisation so different from anything they had previously 
witne^ed. Wo know that relatively civilised nations of the nora sacked 
Rome in the sixteenth century mure disastrously than it was sacked by 
their alleged barbaric precursors of the earlier millennium. Moreover, these 
invaders from the north were not omnipresent. They came and went at 
relatively long intervals, and there were some territories that they did not 
greatly molest. And the history of invasions everywhere goes to show 
that after the moment of initial conquest the barbaric vanquisher becomes, 
in matters of custom and thought, a follower rather tlian a leader of the 
vanquished. 

In the present case there can be no doubt that this rule held true. 
The nations of the north were mfted with potentialities tliat were rapidly 
developed through imitation of the soutliern civilisation. Long before the 
so-called dark ages ended, there began to be centres of civilisation in the 
north, and here and theie a man of real genius — a Rorar Bacon or an 
Abelard — appeared to prove the i‘apid forward sweep of the culture move- 
*ment, since we highest genius never towers far above the culture level of its 
time. But this could not have come to pass if the invader from the north 
liad entered Italy as an all-devastating eliminator of previous civilisations. 
He come to conquer, but he remained to learn the arts of civilisation. 

In a word, then, we shall min a truer picture of the state of ItaSy in the 
so-called dark a^e if we think of it as differing not so greatly in the ideals 
of its material civilisation from the Italy of the Roman Empire. There is 
no great architecture, no great art, no great literature; but we cannot 
believe that there were absolutely no aspirations towards these antique ideids. 
When we recall how much that was known to be produced in the earlier day 
has been utterly lost, we need not doubt that there were some productions 
even in the field of literature, of which we now have no knowle^e, that we 
would gladly reclaim from oblivion. The eaeoetheB acrihendi is too doririnant 
an impulse to be quite absent from any generation ; surely, human nature 
did not chan^ so utterly in the dark age as to rout this impulse from 
the human mind. What chiefiy did occur, apparently, was the direction 
of the literaiT impulse into an unfortunate channel — the channel of eodesi- 
asticism. This carried it to a maelstrom from which the would-be producer 
of lithrature was not able to disengage himself for many generations. A 
startling evidence of this is found in we fact that as Robinson ^ points out, 
there was no literary layman of renown from Boetius (d. 624 or 525 a.d.) 
to Dante (1265-1821 a.d.). 

Let us think, then, of &e dark age as a time when Italy was impover- 
iriied; a time when its material civilisation retromssed; a time when the 
stress of new conditions thrust some of the old iaeals into the background ; 
but also as a time when the mixture of races was taking place that was to 
give new strens^ and fibre to a senescent people ; and to make possible the 
resuscitation of the old ideals, the rehabilitation of the old material civilisa- 
tion, the regeneration of the race. 

P An hUroAiultton to tho Eittory of WeUtm Europo.'l 
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TBB SLBVSIITH AND TWILfTH GBNTUBIM 

The reffenention is not to be effected, however, for some time to come. 
The llthXid the 12th oentaries are at beet to see only the dawmng of the 

of die oieedre kind is sdU in abeyanoe in Italy; there are atill 
no writeiB of rigniilcanoe ; there ia litde art except asnutued in lAe Ulumi^ 
nation of manuscripts, and as foreshadowed in the begnuungs of arohitODtaree 
Nevertheless, Uiere is a gennative culture. Here and there a knMt brings 
hack a book from the East— for this is the age of the Crusades. Here 
there S monk pores over a classic manuscript. Vi^l rend and copied 
all through the dark age, as we know from the incontwtable evidence of 
extant manuHcripts. There is no manuscript of Hox'soo in the uncial writ- 
ing of the earlv centunca, yet ho too must have been read in the West, along 
w»h all the ntker l^tin classics that have come down to us, else these works 
would scarcely have lietm preserved ; for the Greek authors alone found 
favour in the East. Still it is to be feared that the chief interest felt by 
many of the monks in the ohl-iime manum'Hpts was directed towards the 
material on which they weie written rather than towards the text itsdf. 
Hagiolcgy often took the ])liice of history' and many an ancient manueeript 
lias Ixeen*^ partiidly prebcrvud in palj'mimest, merely because a monk who 
wished to Avrite the life of a saint was too careless to complete 4he erasurv^ 
of the earlier WTiting. * 

Contemplating the monastic life, ihroiig)i wliicli it is often asserted the 
germs of learning were preHer>(Hl in the western world in this dark a^ 
one receives an impression of racial stusiH which docs not really accord with 
the facts. If the monks were the preserverH of the feeble toren of learning, 
it was the wandering and warring hosts of tlie outside world who were pre- 
paring their generation to receive tlie new light when it should again burst 
forth. Tlie Scunditin> ian and German hosts from the north invaded Italy 
en matte, from time to time, ns we liavc seen, and successive bande of 
crusaders mode Italy their highway when journeying to and from the East. 
Many of these inv^ers found the southern clime congenial and took up 
their permanent abode there. Thus the Normans cstaluished a kingdom in 
Italy, *and if the other hosts settled as individuals rather than as nations, 
their inflnence must have been none the less potent in bringing about tliat 
•mixture of racial elements which makes for racial progress. 

Equally important must Imve lieen tlie influence of the commercial spirit. 
The concroest of the Normans took from the Greek cities of southern Italy, 
Amalfi, Na^es, and Gaeta, the commercial supremacy they had previrasly 
enjoyed. They were now superseded by Piss, Genoa, and Venice. These 
dues kept fleets on the sea in constant contact with the East. As might 
have been ex|)ected, they led other Italian cities in power and influence, and 
ware the first to show intimations of that quickening of life which prenged 
the new With. 


THE TIllKTEENTH C'ENtukY 

The first half of the thirteenth century furnishes additional chapters in 
the old story of the fight between emperor and pope. Frederick if, the 
present incumbent of the imperial throne, is one of the most picturesque 
eharseters of the Middle Agee. He Is a man of extraordinaiT versatility ; 
maste of many languages, mduding Greek and Arabic, patron of the arts, 
him sdf a poet, and what perhaps js most femarkaUe of an,Sr maM<i>ing big 
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Bckolarly {jrocliviiieB, an advocate of the use of the vernaoiilar out of which 
is developing a new Italian language. Frederick is far too broad and 
versatile a man to be confined within the narrow boundaries of the church ; 
hence his life is made ui> of a series of wrangles with the popes. ke up- 
holds the religious liberties of his subjects in Sicily ; he prosecutes a successf 
crusade, and restores the infiuence of the western world in Jerusalem. He 
is under ban of excommunication when he undertakes this crusade, and now 
he is ^again denounced for having undertaken it. He rebels against the 
papal antaTOuism, and declares that he will wear his crown and uphold its 
authority despite ecclesiastical interference. We have seen like thmts pro- 
nounced before, and have seen such an emperor as Henry IV fail to make 
good his menace. But Frederick adopts a novel plan which for a time 
proves expedient ; he colonises Luceria with a population of Saracens, which 
can furnish him a band of thirty thousand infidel warriors to whom papal 
authority means nothing. Notwithstanding this aid, however, he is barely 
able to hold his own against the pope in the long run, and lie dies just at the 
middle of the century, worn out in middle life by endless warrings. 

During the ensuing half century Italy is little troubled by the emperors ; 
papal authority is at its height, but a disunited Italy consumes its strength 
in internal dissensions. The develojting civilisation has gradually localised 
more and more towards the north and now its centre has come to be Tuscany, 
samcigeograpliical location which furnished the pre-Roman civilisation 
of the Etruscans. Florence is coming to 1>e the chief city of Tuscanv ; it is 
the chief centre also of one of the most persistent and disastrous strifes that 
are convulsing Italy, — the warfare of the Guelf and Ghibellines. Hiis 
dissension is in no sense confined to Florence, to be sure ; it includes a]) Italv 
and even extends beyond the national bounds. The factions war with 
vaiying success. In 1260 the Ouelfs at Florence meet with a signal reverse 
at the battle of Monteaperto. But eiglit years later at Theliacozza, the 
Ghibellines under Conradin, the last of the llohenstaufens, receive a most 
disastrous set-back. 

An important feature of the epoch is the steady development of the half 
dozen cities ; in particular the rivalry lietween tlie three chief maritime cities, 
Venice, Pisa, and Genoa. Pisa has more than held her own until now, but in 
1284 she receives her quietus in the duel with Genoa off the isle of Mbloria ; 
henceforth, she must yield supremacy to her conqueror and to Venice. 

But, as has been said, the maritime cities no longer hold uncontestedi 
supremacy. Florence, ** Tlie Flower of Tuscany,” though lacking the ad- 
vantage of geographical position, is able, nevertlieless, to take a place among 
the commercial centres; thanks to her location on the highwav between 
Germany and southern Italy, she perhaps profits more by &at all essential 
mingling of the races to which reference has been made, than any of her 
sister cities. Just at the close of the century the warfare of the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines receives a new development in Florence through the strife />f 
the factions that come to be known as the Bianci and Neri ; the dispute 
which began as a mere personal strife spreads its baneful influence over the 
entire oommunit}\ 

Notwithstanding all these dissensions, however, there is marked progress 
in civilisation during this centur 3 ^ The Italian cities con boast that their 
streets are paved, while the streets of Paris, the foremost citjr of the ncMrth, 
are mere be^ of mud. The growing desire for education is evidenced in the 
founding of schools and universities in Italy. Just at the close of Ibe cen- 
tury the since Tomous Palazzo Veochio and the even more faoiouB Santa 
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Croce were oonttraotod. In the field of j^toriel irt there were eleo eei- 
denees of the new plene of culture to whitm Itelj had attained, while eohd- 
anhip found a worthy exponent in the oelebrated Thenias Aquinae. 

THE FOUBtEEKTH CENTCEV 

For about a half century Italy has been free from the intrusions of the 
emperors, but now earl> in the fourteenth century Heui^ VH qrossee the*Alpa. 
Omike some of his predecessors, he meets a rathar ueakty welcome from 
scTcral of the cities and from the poj«e. The Florentinqs, on the other Wpd, 
do; not welcome him, and his coming leads to the usual turmoils. His sud- 
den death — perhaps from poison — dissii^tcs all the hopes based on the impe- 
rial presence. His Mucressor, l^uis of ilavaria, also comes to Italy and in 
association with the groat general Castruccio makes war upon ^e Floren- 
tines, who ha\e been forced much against their will to put themselves under 
the leadership of the duke of Naples. The Florentines hold thefr own 
fairly well against the outside invaders, but find themselves nnafile to tderate 
the tyranny within their walls, and end by expelling the tyrant. 

A striking feature of the century is the ahandonmont of Rome by the 
popes, M-ho retire to Avignon for more than seventy years, from 1805 to 1877, 
an interval famous ever since as the Babylonish captivity. Daring ^e 
absence of the po])e8 the Romans fare but ill. Lacking the papal power 
which made tlieir eitv a centre of world influence, they are given Ovw to 
miiioi dissensions. Tlie faniouh Kienzi — »Thc last of the tribunes’*-— 
makes an heroic effort to restore order just at the middle of the century, 
and for a time dominates the situation ; only to be overthrown ingloriorav 
after a brief period of authority. ^ 

In the north ^e Visconti make themselves dominant in Milan and inWi 
fere perpetually in general politics, striving to subordinate adl Italy to their 
influence. Florence was brought iuto repeated conflicts with the sneoessiva' 
rulers of this family, and it w,i8 in these contests that the great Enffluh 
general, hir John Haw kwood came to the fore. Leader of a band of mer- 
cenaries,— soldier of fortune in the most literal sense of the word. — this 
famoiqi warrior fought first against tlie Florentines, and subsequently in 
Uieir service. Despite .some reverses he gained a reputation whish led 
Hallam to ^naider him the first great commander since Romances. 
Jhis estimate perhaps dot*s Hawkwood something more than juMioe: it 
overlooks the great Castruccio, to go no further. But undoubted Hawk- 
wo<^ was a redoubtable leader, and he was among the first ofarories of 
^dottioria who distinction to Italian armies during the im ping 

on. • disaatrona warfare ; in fact the vari- 

ou dminsnt ratiM of Italy ate almost perpetually quanellinff. Even the 
gyt|J^ which awMpe over Italy in 1848, deapite ita dcTLati^l. w 
by Boccyeio — aerree to give ecarcelr mote thann 
^StsSSii^..IS iV? ‘Munection of the Ciompi, the 
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into flame. This vivifying influence came about partly through the emu^ 
tion of larm numbers of scholars from Constantinople ; a mimtion incued 
chiefly W fear of the Turks. These scholars brought with wem their love 
of the Greek classics and stimulated the nascent scholarship of Jtaly into a 
like enthusiasm. Soon there began and developed a great fashion of search- 
ing for classical manuscripts, and many half-forgotten authors were brought 
to lieht. It became the fashion to copy these manusorii>ts, as every genue- 
man% house must noW have a library. The revival of interest came about 
in time to save more than one classical auUior from oblivion, whose works 
would probably have perished utterly had they been subjected to another cen- 
tury of neglect. Such an author as Velleius Paterculus, for example, is knoyrn 
exclusively through a single manuscript, which obviously must have escaf^ 
destruction through mere chance ; and everyone is aware how large a pro- 
portioirof classical writers were not accorded even this measure of fortune. 
No doubt many autliors were inadvertently allowed to perish even after 
this revival of interest, but the number must have been very small in pro- 
portion to those that w'ere already lost. 

But the revival of interest in the works of antiquity was by no means the 
greatest literary feature of the time. There came with it a creative impulse 
which gave the world tlie works of Dante, Petrarcli, and Boccaccio, not to 
mention the lesser chroniclers. Their work evidenced that spontaneous 
outbreak of the creative impulse for which the classicism of the East had 
been preparing. How spontaneous it was, how little understood, even by its 
originators, is illustrated in the fact that both Dante, the creator of Itidian 
poetry, and Boccaccio, the creator of Italian prose, I'e^arded their work in the 
vernacular as relatively unimportant ; basing their hopes of imm<;^lity 
upon their archaic Latin treatises, which the world promptly forgot. No 
better illustration could be furnished anywhere of that spontaneity of truly 
creative art to which we have had occasion more than once to refer. 

Nor was it in literature alone tliat the time was creative. Pictorial art 
had likewise its new beginning in this epoch. Cimabue, indeed, had made an 
effort to break with the crude traditions of the eastern school of art in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century ; his greater pupil Giotto developed his 
idea in the early decades of the fourteenth centi^, and, so stimulal^, the 
school of painters in Florence attempted, following their master, to go to 
nature and to reproduce what they saw. Their effort was a crude and 
tentative one, judged according to the canons of the later development^ 
but it was the beginning of great things. In architecture the effort^! the 
time was not doomed to be content with mere beginnings : Giotto's tower,” 
the famous Campanile, still stands in evidence of the relative perfection to 
whi& this depa^ment of art had attained. All in all, then, the fourteenth 
century was a time of wonderful development in Italy ; the clarion note of 
Dante has been called the voice of ten silent centuries ; it told of a new 
phase of the Renaissance. 

THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

Durinfr the flfteenth century Italy enjoyed a period of "fl'ittHl 
from outude interference. An emperor was crowned at Rome Rr the early 
days of the century, to be sure, and there were various efforts st interference 
l^ other powers, including the coming of Charles VIII in 1484. But, as a 
general thing, it was the Italians themselves who competed with* one another, 
rather than outside powers who quarrelled with Italy as a whole. *The great 
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loroM wero, as before, the few lanTOrtaot cities. These were foreyer qiiar- 
lellinff one with another. Piaa beoame anbordiuale to Florenoe, and the 
latter city waxed steadily in greatneM. In Milan the rule of the Visconti 
tfontinned,till towards the middle of the century, when, on the disappearance 
of the last member of that important family, the house of Sforsa came to the 
iSfe and took to itself the task of dictatorship In Naples King Ladislaus, 
and later Queen Joanna II, maintained regal influence and made their nrinoi- 
pality a world power. Thus in the middle of the Antury the four^great 
powers were Naples, Milan, Venice, and Floience. 

In these wars the mercenary leaders weie much in evidence. These were 
men to whom fighting was simply a businesb, — a means to a livelihood. No 
question of patnotism was involved in their naifaic ; they gave their servioes 
to the state that offeied the most libeial |ia}meni in gold oi its equi\alent. 
Half a dozen of thebe men gamed particulai distiiutioii in the fift^tli cen- 
tury. These were Brace lo, Fortebiaceio, sforza Attendola, and his son 
Francesio Sforra, Carmagnola, Niccolo Piceimno, and Colleiio Coleoni. 
These men aeie variously matcheil against one another in the important 
nars 


Bniccio and Sforza Attendola ranie into piominence in the papal wars, 
ha\ing to do u ith the (It eat Schism, and beginning about the close of the first 
decade of the titteonth century. Braccio fought for Florence, and Sfona at 
farst for P« ]Jti John XXI II, and subsequently for King laidislaimol Naples,^ 
who at this time aab the Htiongest ruler in Italy. This i%ai concerned most* 
of th< (Kiaers of Italy, and in>ohed Anjou and Kianee as well. The death 
<if Lailislaus helped to terminate the conflict, but at tlie same tune precipi- 
tated a iie\^ Uiir, b\ raising the question of suctesbioii to the tliione of 

N ijiles 

In thib war of the Nea|Kditaii siiKebsion hilbpo Maiia, duke of Milan, 
upheld the cause of the house ot Aiijtni, s^hile Floience sided with Alfonso. 

1 he chief scene of the aai wab lu the nuith s^hcie the forces of Milan and 


Naples oonqieted tilth those of Florence and Venice. It was here that 
Carmagnola (Ixitn hiaiicesco Dussone) mas gisen the opportunity to show 
his genius as a loadti Hi seived lust under Fillipo, but subsequeutly 
eiiteied the service ot Venice and acquin*d new honours os the opponent of 
his old employ ei lii later c«tmpaigiis his chief opponent was Francesco 
Sforza rhe tiagic end of C'aiiiiagnola will bo lecalled by every reader. 

After the settlement of tins tiar of the Neapolitan successiou FiUipo 
nan* \iDs soon embroiled again, this tune with Pope Kugenius. The pope 
twk refuge in Florence and the Tuscans, again supported by Venice, uptmid 
him Fiancesco Sforza now fought foi the Florentines, his opponent, the 
leader of the Viscoiiti’s army, being Niccolo Piccinmo. But before th*e war 
WM over the Visconti had gained Sforza back again. On the death of 
Fillipo Ae Milanese established a republic, avowing that they would never 
ag^inrobmittoa tyiaiit But necessity soon drove them to call on Frnn- 

cesM Sforza to aid them in a war against Venice, and their successful gen- 
eral nMMAnf:1v naiiimA#! u . , m . * B.. 


— r T mmiu-iotoob oi Venice in laoa. 

-„.y” Btrjking feature, of this warfare waa that it came to 

duS ^ involved, ao kaleidaacapic were the 

the TMioua leaden, so utterly laoking la any great oentrd oanae 
of rontantioii. that it u aometimet almdrt imp<*ible toS/ whereWvmr 
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ends and another begins. Each petty state is thinking of its own interests. 
And the only thing approaching a general principle of action is the fear 
on the part of each state that a^ other single state might gain too much 
influence* over Italy as a whole. In other wow the thought of ipaintaining 
a balance of power is in the mind of all such leaders as have no hope ^ 
making themselves supreme. As Florence at no time has a hope of becom* 
ing politically dominant, her efforts are always directed towards maintaining 
a baEanoe of power, axfd where personalitieB do not enter into the matter, she 
tends in the main to champion the cause of the weaker party. 

But despite the interest which necessarily attaches to all these political 
jarrings, the really world-historical importance of Florentine history during 
t||as period has to do not with wars, but with the marvellous internal culture 
devmopment. Already in the van of the Renaissance movement Florence 
holds her proud position securely throughout the fifteenth century, and is 
incontestably the culture centre of the world. 

This was the age of the Medici. It was then that Cosmo the Great and 
Lorenzo the Magnificent made their influence felt, and enjoyed practical 
dictatorship, though the form of government continued a democracy. The 
real source of Florentine influence was founded on the old familiar basis of 
Commercial prosperity. We have seen how Florence in the previous century 
Produced such men as Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Giotto. The intel- 
lectual supremacy thus evidenced was maintained m the ensuing century, 
but the early part of that century has no names to show that are comparable 
to these in artistic greatness, l^he stamp of the times, at least of the first 
half of the fifteenth century, is industrifd rather tlian artistic. This is the 
time when the gradually increasing commercial and industrial importilMice of 
Italy has culminated in unequivocal world suprcmac) . Venice and Florence 
are now the commerci^ centres of the world. In hiorence various forms of 
craftsmanship have attained a degree of importance which will make them 
famous for idl time. The guilds of woollen weavers, of cloth merchants, of 
silk weavers, and of money-changers have become institutions of world-wide 
influence. The money lenders of Florence ai'e found plying their trade in 
every capital of Europe. Despite their extortions they are regarded every- 
where as a necessary evil ; and Florentine gold in this century exercises an 
influence almost as wide as the quondam influence of Roman arms.' The 
Florentine money-changer holds i^ost unchallenged the position that the 
Jew occupied at a later day. Oddly enough, it may be noted that the Jew 
himself is barred from plying the trade of money lender in Florence until 
about the end of the first thim of the fifteenth century when, paradoxical as 
it may seem, he is legally granted the privilege, to protect the borrower from 
the extortions of the native usurers of the city. 

The rapid development of commerce and industry brings with it, not 
unnaturally, a great change in the habits of the Florentine p^ifie. ^rly 
in the century the houses in Florence are still simple and relatively plaii)^in 
their equipment. The windows are barred by shutters, glass not being yet 
in common use ; the stairways are narrow ; the entrances unostentatiouB. 
But before the close of the century all this is changed. The power of 
wefdth makes itself felt in the houses, equipments, and costumes ox the peo- 

S le ; in their luxurious habits of living ; their magnificent banquets and 
emonstrations ; and all that goes to mm up a life of sensuous pleasure. 
Most significant of all, however, is the influence which stealth has ena- 
bled one family to attain ; for the power of the Medici is, in its essentials, 
the power of gbld. It is a power wielded deftly In the hands q^llhcminent 
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oentn of Italy. Sneh aoulptota m Donatello, Berrocliio, and thdr Idlowe ; 
aafili paintm as Filippo Lippi, Bottioelli, and Ohirlandajo, not to mention a 
^riffdOTiPP“*y of almoet eqnal attainments ; and a oompai^ of distingniabed 
workmen in all departments of the lesser arts, lend their influence to beautifpr 
the city under the patronage of Lorenzo. The school cfl art thus foumlM is 
to give the world such names as Michelangelo and Raphael in the succeed- 
■■g generations. Curiously enough, by some unexplained oversight, the 
gMtest painter of the century, Leoni^o da Vinci, was led to make hia great- 
est efforts in Milan and not in Florence during the life of Lorenzo, thou^ 
he returned to the latter city not long after the death of the great patien 
of art. 

As a patron of literatun* Loren/o was no less active. He founded and 
developea a wonderful library in wliiili the treasures of antiquity were col- 
lected, in the original or in copies, without regard to expense, from all parts 
of Eurojie. The art of Isiok -making nas carried to its highest development 
in this iieriod. The manuseripis of the time are marvels of beauty. The 
ornamentation is beautiful, and the letters themselves are printed with a 
degree of regularity closely rivalling the unifomiit}' of a printed Jmito. And 
then not long after the middle of the century, just when this art of ihe scribe 
was at its ludght, the printing-press wa^ introduced from (leimany, and an 
easy mechanical means at band by which the most {lerfect technique 
could lie attained. True, the coitiioisHtuir did not at first reocignise the 
printed book as a iKWHible ii\«il of the old Imnd-maile work. For a long 
time the collector continued to employ the band workman, and the dilettante 
looked ujKin the printed book with much tlic same scoinful faience which the 
modern collector 4)f paintings iK'stows u|Kjn a chromo or lithograph. The 
first priiitiiig-prt'ss was set up, according to Von Reiimont, at Snbiaco in 
a Renedictine iiioiiostery iii 140o. Some fifteen years later Vespesiano da 
Uistieci, writing alsiut the library of the duke of Urbino, could proudly state 
that ^ All tlie volumes are of the most faultless beauty, written by hand, 
with elmnt miniatures, and all on iiarchment. Tliere are no printed hooka 
among them ; the duke would have been ashamed to have them." * 

Notwithstanding the scornful attitude of the connoisseur, however, the 
art of printing Imoks made its way rapidly. Hitheilo Uie cost of jiroduction 
had rendered even the most ordinary b^k a luxury not to be possessed by 
^aiiy but the relatively wealthy. Naturally enough, an eager buid of book 
lovers hailed the advent of the new mcuiod, despite its supposed artistic 
shortcomings ; and before the end of the century there were printing-prcases 


rapid diffusion of classical treasures; but nowhere was the influencs more 
important than in Italy. 

Summariaing in a few words the influences of the fifteenth century in 
Italy, it nmy be repeated that, as a whole, it is an epoch of industrial and 
commercial progress rather than of the greatest art. The onlminating 
Mhievementa of the century, the invention of the printing-presB and tike 
discovery of America wen not Itrihin triumphs ; though as the birthplace 

^ V Vsq^lpmsoBl, £o»viuo A* 
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of Columbus and tlie home of Ameri|ra Vespucci, Italy cannot well be denied 
a diare in the finding of the New World. Indeed, the association of Italy 
with this neat achievement is perhm doser man might at flnf sight 
appear. , ¥or on the one hand, it is held that the ^mphi^ work of 
IjMcanelli was directly instrumental in stimulating Columbus to the conqep- 
tion of a western passage to India ; while, in another view, the influence of 
the spirit of exploration, and discovery fostered by the conuneroial rc^tipns 
of lialv in making p^ble the feat of Columbus, must hav^ been inestima- 
ble. Be all that as it may, the discovery of the New World — made in the 
last decade of the century, and, as it cmmced in the same year in which 
Lorenzo de* Medici died — may well be considered not merely as a culminat- 
inff achievement of the century, but as symbolical of that commercial and 
industrial spirit for which the century is chiefly remarkable. 

We have now advanced to the date which is usually named as dosing the 
medinvd epoch, but what has been said about the arbitrary character of this 
daasification diould be borne in mind. The discovery of America in 1492 
did indeed mark the beginning of a new era in one sense, since it opened up 
a new hemisphere to the observation and residence of civilised man. That 
discovery, too, prepared the way for the demonstration of the fact that the 
world is round ; hence it became an important corner-stone in the building 
ci that new structure of man's conception of cosmology of which Ihe master 
builders wore Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton. But the building of 
this new structure, — a revolutionising of man's conception of the cosmos,— 
did not come about in a year or a century ; the superstitions based on the 
dd conception of cosmology have not lost their hold on mankind even in our 
own day. It has even been suggested that the year 1859, when the ^mul- 
gation of thought occurred which gave the death-blow to the old ideas of 
cosmogony, and which may be said for the first time to have rendered the 
old superstitions truly obsolescent, — that this year rather than the year 1492 
might well be named as limiting the mediseval epoch. So perhaps it may be 
wiui more remote generations of the future, but for the twentietli century 
observer the older date will doubtless seem the better one. But, after all, 
the ouestion is one of no moment. Considering the recognised arbitrariness 
of all such divisions it does not in the least matter as to the exact bounds 
given to the mediavd epoch. 

THE SIXTEEl^H CENTURY 

The sixteenth century is a time of peculiar contrasts in Itdy. The, 
invasions which b^gan witli the coming of Charles VIll in 1494 continue 
andibeoome more and more harassing. Itdy comes to be regarded as the 
proper prey of the French and Spanish rulers. The Italian principdities, 
warring as ever with one another, welcome or repel the invaders in accord- 
ance wito their own selfish interests. All this time there has been no uii|M 
government of Italy as a whole. Nomindly the empire included dVimt 
this was a mere theory which, for the most part, would not bear examina- 
tion. Venice all dong has cldmed allegiance to the Eastern Empire, wMoh 
since the middle of toe fifteenth century has ceased to exist. Horence 
owes no dlegiaace to any outside power } it is strictly autonomous. The 
democratic feeling is still strong there notwithstanding toe usurpations of 
the Medici. Venice and Florence with Siena and Lucca are toe only 
r^blios rerndning at toe beginning of the sixteenth oentoiy. Of toe 
scores of cities wl&h formerly were renublics, all the rest have come under 
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lonMUbonxiivtt^ Andnowon ovon gnolor hunillitioii kin atove lor 
auunw thorn at the hondo of the trenaelmne oonqnerore. 

venioe, reoofering from her duel to tne death with Genoa— tl^ war of 
Cfaioggia-^contiDiieB to hold cloeeljr to her old traditions. Her oommereial 
piSqmty oontinues for a time, but is gradutUy lemoned through the lose of 
eastern territories and through the rivalry brought about by the discovery 
of "America and of a sea route to India. Florence, having thrown dff in 
1494 the thraldom imposed by the Medici, makes spasmodic efforts to return 
to the old purely democratic system ; but fails in the end. In 1569 Cosmo 
de'-Me^ci is made Grand Duke of TuscanjTt a imsition wliich liis soocesson will 
continue to hold for seven generations (till 1787). In a word the ^lit of 
democracy U virtually dead in Italy, and as yet no local tyrant arisea who 
has genius to unite tlie rntty prindpalitieB into a unified kingdom. 

But if political Italy is chaotic and unproductive in this century the case 
is quite different when we consider the civilisation of the time. The vivi- 
fying influences of the previous centuiy produced a development parUoulaily 
in tlie field of art, which now shows great results. The early deoadea of the 
sixteenth century constitute an epc^i of the greatest art development in 
Italy. This is the age of Leonarao, of Michelangelo, of Kaphael, and of 
Titian, and of the host of disciples of these masters. Under patronage of 
successive poiies, the master iiainters are stimulated to their best qfforti, and 
those wonderful decorations of the Vatican are underti^en which^ave been 
the delight ol all later tunes. 

The litenury development, if it does not quite keep paoe with the 
pictorial, nevertheless attaiiih heights which it bus only once before veaehed 
since classical times. All this culture develo[>iiient in a time of turmoil ' 
and political disaster M*ems anomalous, and, as just intimated, can only be 
explained as the fruitage of a development which had its origin in an earlier 
epoch. The validity of this explanation is illustrated in the rapid deoUne 
that takes place in Italy aftex the middle of the sixteenth century — an 
intellectual decline which is scarcely to be interrupted until the nineteenth 
century. 


THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTUEIEB 

Afto the wonderful development of the sixteenth century it is smssing 
tp consider this time of deterioration. The day of great men is not altogether 
past— witness Galileo — but there are no such great poets, hiatn wmw^ artists, 
as in past generations. Even the events of the political world have small 
' world-historical importance. Italy is the battle-ground of natiny if ; it is E 
ge^mhical tewitory but it is scarcely a state. It has no unity, it hat no 
individuality ; it has no important autonomous states as a whole that oom- 
maM the attention of the historian. The intellectual sceptre whioh Italy 
so Imm s^yed has been passed on to the nations of the north. The eooleei- 
astmal spint is eveiywhero dominant. 

T^ bnming of Giordano Bruno in the last year of the sixteenth oentnrv 
and the pexmention of GalUeo for daring to uphold the new CopeniUNin 

ranceptionof cosmogony are typical features of the epoch. Ghicndboioally 

^ medimval era is past, but the s^t of medievalism sUUcbfemnsm 
itoiy; rather let ns ssy that this unfortunate countiyhas lanced hack into 
*** thought alter having led the world for genermtiona. 

^ countwplay of outside natioah who 
use the temtoiy of Italy as their ohese-boarihbat as regards the Italian him- 
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lelf the world historian might Tiituallj disregard his ezistenoe during aumy 
Mnerations. It is only towards the close m the eighteenth century when 
Italy came under the sway of Napoleon that there came about a xeaetion 
from the overbearing policy of this new tyrant ; then a desire for Uberty bmn 
to make itself felt in Italy, and to prepare the way for that struggle a 
half century later which was to weld the disunited subject principalities 
into a unifiM and autonomous kingdom. But the intimations of this later 
development could hardly be appreciated by the contemporary observer who 
saw Ituy ground beneath the heel of Napoleon, with no seeming chance of 
ever escaping from this humiliating position. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTUUY 

With the overthrow of Napoleon there was but slight betterment in the 
immediate condition of Italy. An attempt was made by the powers that had 
overthrown the French U8uri)er to restore the Italian principalities to some- 
thing like their ante-revolutionary status. But, as has just been noted, the 
spirit of liberty was taking possession of the land and its long enslaved i^o- 
ple began to dream of better things than tliey had known for centuries. 
But their efforts to secure the freedom so long renounced were at first only 
attempts; one petty rebellion after another seemed to come to noUiing. 
But, at last, under the guidance of such leaders as Mazzini, Cavour, Gari- 
bald^ ana Victor Emmanuel, the seemingly impossible was accomplished : 
outside influences were subordinated; the papal power over secular affairs 
was restricted and at last virtually overthrown ; and for the first time in 
something like fourteen centuries the geographical territory of ItaAy came 
politically under the sway of a single ruler who owed no allegiance to alien 
lands : the dream of the visionaries was accomplished : an Italian kingdom 
ruled by an Italian king took the place of the enslaved, disunited principali- 
ties of the earlier centuries. 

True, this achievement was not the culmination that some of the most 
ardent patriots, with Mazzini at Uieir head, had dreamed of. The aim of that 
leader, as of many another, liad been to achieve not a monarchical but a 
republican unity. In their enthusiastic estimate the monaxchical form of 
government was obsolescent. Their enthusiasm harked back to the days 
when Venice and Florence had carried out with so much success the pre- 
cepts of democracy. Their imagination was fired also by the example pf 
that newer republic of the West, whose free institutions have inspired so 
much of emulation and so much of hatred in the minds of different classes^ 
of peo|de among the older governments of Europe. But if the dreams of' 
these enthusiast were not to be realised, it sufficed for the more conservative 
refonners that the constitutional monarchy, embodying many of the pre- 
cepts and principles of democracy, had at last brought Italy under the sway 
of a single sceptre. 




CHAPTER I 

ITAfA' IN THE DARK AGE 

[470-rA 1100 A.i>.] 

In takioff up the liUlory of Italy we ahull, for convenience* go beck to the 
year 476, when ihe last legitimate emperor of old Rome in the West twwi 
overthrown* and briefly recapitulate the story of ociits durinff the petiod 
of invasion tiuit immediately followed. It will be recalled^ tnat we have 
alrea^ covered the ])eriod fn>m 470 to 1024 in much detail in our study of 
the l^Mtern Empire* iii Volume \''1I. It will be unnecessary, therefore, to 
treat Uiis e|ioeh here in .inythiiig but the liarest outline ; and even this will 
involve unavoidable repetitions. Since the later emiierors of tlie Holy Roman 
Empire oontinued for some centuries to invade Italy iieriodically, and to 
claim control over its affairs, it will be almost inipossilde to avoid repeti- 
tion here also ; but inasmuch as such monarchs as Conrad II, Henry IV, 
and Frederick 11 are necessarily given full treatment in the volumes devoted 
to Germany, we shall deal somewhat briefly with their Italian incursioiui in 
the present connection. A similar duplication of matter will nooessarily 
be inwilved in dealing with the medieval popes, whose history has already 
been chronicled in the previous volume. 

The story of temporal affairs in Itsdy lacks unity from the beginmng of 
the period under consideration till well towards the close of the nineteen^ 
century. For the mwt rart, except during Uie relatively brief periods when 
a stmg emperor claimed dominion over all Italy, the territory of the Italian 
peoinaula was divided into numerous petty kuigdoms, no one of which at- 
tained supremacy over the othera. First one and then another beenme 
promiiMnt, but often contemiioraneous events of local importance, having 
but slight world-historical importance, confuse the picture, and make the 
presentation of the history of Italy extremely difficult. We must neeesaaiOy 
overlook a large number of such petty details, endeavouring to aeleet soon 
^rata M have real importance, and to weld them into a oontinnoua narrative. 
But at best the atoiy of Italian history lacks dramatic unity ; the ahifta 
from one principelity to another too frequent^ to make poaaiUe a really 
bannoniona presentation. We have really to do with a gf 

li 
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rather than with a nation. It is the old etorj of Greeoe orer again; oidj 
here there are more oitiee competing for Bapremaey« witii no one at any time 
qnite ao near anooesB as Athena a^ Sparta reapectively were at anooeaBlva 
perioda. Yet Milan, Venice, and Florence at iimea approached the goal if 
they did not quite attain it.c 

Moat of tneae citiea were very old ; the greater number flouriahed in at 
leaat equal aplendour in the time of the Roman Empire ; aome, auch aa Milan, 
Ver6na, Bolog^ Capua, were ao conaiderable aa to preaent an image* of 
Rome, with their circua, their amphitheatre, their tumultuoua and idle popu- 
lation, their riches and their poverty. Their administration was nearly 
republican, most commonly composed, after the example of Rome, of a curia, 
or municipal senate elects by the people, and of duumvirs, or annual con- 
aula. In all these towns, amone tne first class of inhabitants were to be 
found the proprietors of the nel^bouring land, lodged in palaces with their 
slaves and freedmen ; secondly, the artisans and shopkeepers whom their ne- 
oesRities established around them ; lastly, a crowd of idle people, who had 
preserved just enough of land to supplV, with the strictest economy, the 
means of existence. It does not appear that there was any prosperous manu- 
factory in Italy. All manual labour, as well in towns as in the country, was 
executed by slaves. Objects of luxury, for the most part, came from Asia. 
War had for a long time been the only occupation of the Italians ; for a long 
period, top, the legions had been levied partly among the Romans, and 
partly among their allies in Italy : but, under the emperoi^ the distrust of 
the master seconded the luxurious effeminacy of the subject, the Italians 
finally renounced even war, and the legions were recruited only in Pannonia, 
Oaul, and the other provinces bordering on the Rhine and the Danubsu 

At a later period, the barbarians vmo menaced Rome were seduced by 
libml pay to engage in its defence ; and in the Roman armies the enemies 
of Rome umost entirely replaced the Romans. The country could not, as in 
modem states, supply tlie place of cities in recruiting the armies with a 
class of men accustomed to the inclemencies of the weather and inured to 
toil. The only labourers to be found were an oppressed foreign race, who 
took no interest in public affairs. The Romans cultivated their land either 
by slaves purchased from the barbarians and forced by corporal punishment 
to labour, or by eoloni fartiarii, to whom was given a small smire in the 
harvest os wages ; but, m order to oblige these last to content themselves 
with the least possible share, they were attached to the land, and nearly 
as much oppressed as slaves themselves. The proprietors of land varied as 
between these two systems, according as the price of slaves varied, or the 
sefsnt (peasants, labourers) were more or less numerous ; no cultivator of 
the l&nd had any property in it. 

The greater pi^ was united in immense domains, sometimes embracing 
whole provinces, the admixiistration of which was intrusted to freedmen, 
whose only consideration was, how to cultivate the land with the least pps- 
sible expen^ and how to extract from their labourers the greatest degree 
of work with the smallest quantity of food. The agrioulturists, as well 
what were called freedmen as slaves, were almost all barbarians by birthi 
without any interest in a social order which only oppressed them, withgut 
courage for its defence, and without any pecuniary resources for themselvBBi 
tiieir numbers also diminished with an alarming rapidi^, partly from deser- 
tion, partly from new invasions of barbarians, who carried them off to stil os 
sUves in <^er Roman provinces, and finally from a mortality, the neoesssii^ 
consequence of poverty and starvation. 
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MBperun ^Uowed each othert the woiid wee ■( pnoe; thebm 
mrTm and^U admimatered ; riches seemed to inotease ; each suooeed- 
imr flODenfion raised palaces more sjdendid, monuments and puUie ^oes 
mhre aumptuoub, than the preceding; the senatorial familiM found their 
lerenuea increase ; the treasury leriM greater imposts. But it is not on ^ 
of wealth, it is on its distribution, that the prospepty of states depfuds; 
innn>sninr opulence continued to meet the ejre, but men became more miser* 
aUe ; the rural population, formerly active, robust, and ener^Uo, were 
by a foreign race, while tlie inhabitants of towns sank in vice and 
or perished in a*ant, amidst the riches they had themselves created. 


THK BARBABIAM INVADBRS 

It was into this Italy, such as desjxitiam had made it, that the barbarians 
penetrated. Eager for the booty which it contained and could not defend, 
tliey repeatedly ravaged it during the last two centuries of the Western 
Empire. The mercenary troops that Home had levied amongst them for iU 
defence, preferring pillage to pay, frequently turned their amw against 
those they w ere engaged to defend. They \ led with the Romans in making 
and unmaking etufjcrors ; and generally cnose Uiem from their 5wn ranks, * 
in order bi secure to the soldier a greater share of the property of tbs 
citueii. The booty diiiiiuished us the avidity of these foreigners increased. 
The [Kiiup of Uic Western Empire scM>n apjieared, to an army thus formed, a 
inKdess expense. Odoaeer, of the nation of the Heruli, chief of the meroe- 
nanes who then served in Itu1>. suppressed it by deposing, in 476, the last 
emperor, lie took uiion himself the title of king, and distributed amonff 
his soldiers oiio-tliird of tlie Lind in the most fertile provinces ; he ^vemed 
during seventeen years this still glorious country, as a rich farm wnidh the 
barbonans liad a right to cultivate fur their sole use. 

The mercenaries united under the sceptre of Odoaeer were not snffi- 
ciently strong to defend Italy against a new invasion of barbarians. The 
Ostrogoths, encouraged by the Grecian sovereign of new Rome, the emperor 
of the East, arrived iii 489, under the command of Theodoric, from the Conn- 
ies north of the Etixioo to tlie borders of Italy ; they completed the conquest 
of it ^ four, and retained possession of tlie peninsula sixty-four years, under 
eight successive kings. Tliese new barbarians, in their turn, demanded and 
obtmned a portion of land and slaves; they multiplied, it is true, but became 
rapidly enervated in a delicious climate where tliey had suddenlypassed from 
the severest urivations to the enjoyment of every luxury. Tnev were at 
last conouered and subdued in the year 553 by tne Romans of Uonstanti- 
nm^ whom they despised as the degenerate successors of the same nation 
wBich their ancestors vanquished. 

The invasioQ of the Lombards in 568 soon followed the destmotion of 
uemmarohy of the Ostrogoths. Amongst Uie various hordes which issued 
uoai m north of Germany upon the southern regions, the Lombards wm 
reputed the most coursgeous, the most cruel, and uie proudest of their inde- 
PMidMioe; but their number was inconsiderable, and they scaios^ aoknow- 
Mgw ai^ social tie sufficient to kera them uniM : accordingly, thoy never 
mpleM the ;^ueet of Italy. (Wm 668 to 774, twentynme Lomberd 
longs danng 206 years succeeded each other without their 

■. V.—TOL. u o 
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dominion either on the lagnnes, at the extremity of the Adriatio Gkilf, 
where such of the inhabitants of upper Italy as were personally the most 
exposed had taken refuge and founded the Venetian Republic ; or on ^e 
shores of the Adriatic, now called Romag^, governed by a lieutenant of 
the empiror of Coustautinoijle, under the title of exarch of thd five cities 
of Pentapoliu; or on Rome, defended only by the spiritual arms of the 
patriarch of the Western church ; or on the southern coast, where the Greek 
municipalities of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi governed themselves almost ea 
independent republics. The Lombards, nevertheless, founded a kingdom in 
nortWn Italy, of which Pavia was the capital ; and in southern Italy the 
duchy of Uenevento, which still maiiitaineu its independence two centuries 
after the kingdom was subjugated. 

From the middle of the eighth century the Lombards, masters of a 
country where the great towns still contained much wealth, where the land 
had lost notliing of its fertility, where the example of the vanquished had 
taught the vanquishers the advantage of reviving some agricultural 
industry, excited the envy of their neighbours the Franks, who had con- 

a uered and oppressed the Gauls, who despised all occupation but war, and 
esired no wealth but what the sword could give. They by repeated inva- 
sions devastated Italy ; and at length, in 774, completed the destruction of 
the Lombard monarchy. 

For more than twenty years the po]>os or bishops of Rome had been in 
the habit o!f opposing the kings of France to the monarchs of Lombardy, 
who were odious to them, at first as pagans, and afterwards as heretics. 
Chief of the clergy of the ancient capital, where the power of the emperors 
of Constantinople had been nominally established but nev^r felt, they con- 
founded their pretensions with those of the empire; and the Lombards 
having recently conquered the exarchate of Ravenna, and the Pentapolis, 
they demanded that these provinces should be restored to Rome. The 
Frankish kings made themselves the champions of tliis quarrel, which gave 
them an opportunity of oon<][uering the Lombard monarchy ; but Charles, the 
king who acoompliwed this conquest, and who was the greatest man that 
barbarism ever produced, in treating with Rome, in subjugating Italy, com- 
prehended all the beauty of a civOisation wliich Ins predecessors had seen 
only to destroy ; he conceived the lofty idea of profiting by the barbarian 
force at his disposal to put himself at the head of the civiliwtion which he 
laboured to restore. Instead of considering himself as the king of tha 
conqueror^ occupied only in enriching a bar^rous army with the spoils of 
the van^ui^ed, he made it his duty and his glory to govern the country for 
its best interests, and for the common good. He did more : in concert with 
Pope*Leo III, he re-established the monarchy of the conquered as a western 
Roman empir^ which he considered the representative of right, in opposi- 
tion to barbaric force ; he received from the same pope, and from the Roman 
people, on Christmas Day in the year 800, the title of Roman emperor, and 
the name of Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, which no one before had 
ever so well deserved. 


CHABLEMAGNE AKD HIB 8UOCB8SOBB 

As VflBk ^d afterwards as emperor, he governed Italy, tomther with his 
other vast states, forty years ; he pursued with constancy, and with increas- 
ing ability, the end he proposed to himself, vis., establismng the reign of the 
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lawi. And A flooridiEnff eivUintion ; but bArbAritm wii too Btrcmg for bin; 
and wImh he died in 814 it wee le-eBtAUiehed thronghout the empire. 

ItAly had eight kings of the femily of CharleroAgne, reckoning hie eon 
end grandeon, who reigned under him, and were, properly eiieakwg, hie 
lientenatite. * Charles the Kat, great-grandson of ('harloniHgiie, was deponed 
in 888: after whicli ten sovereigns, either Itoliaii or Burgundian, but allied 
to the race of Uie Franks, dispute for seventy years more Uie crovnj of 
Italy and the empire. In 951 Otto 1 of Saxony, king*of Germany, forced 
Berenger 11 , who then reigned, to acknowledge himself his vassal ; in 961 
Otto entered Italy a second time with his Germans, was crowned at Rome 
with the title of empenir, and sent Berenger 11 to end his days in a fortress 
in Germany. , , . « « . 

Nearly five centuries ela|ised from the fall of the ancient Roinw Bmpire 
to the passing over of tlie n^newed einpin* tr> the Germans. For a long 
sfiaoe of time Italy had lieeii tullaged and oppressed in turn by barlia- 
rians of every denomination, a ho wantonly overran the country only to 
plunder, and believed themselves valiant tecause, tliough in small num- 
bers, they spreatl U*iror over a vast extent, and imagined by bloodshed to 
give a dignity to Uieir deprixiations. The country, thus exposed to so many 
outrages, did nut remain such as the Romans had left it. The Goth, Loin- 
liar^ Frank, and German warriors, who liad successively invad^ Italy, 
introduced s(*\eral of the opinions and sentiments of the barbaiian race. 




to be ceded to them vast districts, the inhabitants of uhich they considered 
their property e^nially witli the land. The lombard inonarchv compre- 
hendea tfiirty diikedoiiis, or mnrquisates ; their number diminished under 
Charlemagne and his suce^essors ; but at the same time there rose under them 
a numerous class of counts and vavascicrs, amongst whom every duke divided 
the province that had lieen ceded to him, under condition that they should 
swear fealty and homage, and follow him to the wars. The counts, in their 
turn, divided araong the warriors attached to their colours the land appor- 
tion^ to them. Thus was the feudal system, which made the iKHwession of 
land the warrior's pay, and constituted an hereditary subordination founded 
on interest and confirmed by oath from tlie king down to tlie lowest soldier, 
established at the same time throughout Europe. The Ijombar^ had car- 
ried into Italy the first genns of this system which had been developed by 
the Franks and invigorated hy the civil wars of Charlemagne and h(s 
juooessora; these wars rendered it necessary that ove^ feudatory should 
fortify his dwelling to preserve his allegiance to bis lord; and tlie coui^ry, 
which tUl then had lieen open and without defence, became covered with 
castles, in which thcM feucbl lords established their I'esidencc. 

A^iut the same time — that is to say, in the ninth century — cities began 
J® their ancient walls ; for the barljerian kings who had everywhere 

lei^uM ^ese walls to the ground no longer opposed their reconstmetion, 
and the danger of being invaded by the rival princes who disputed Ae 
wroue made them necessary ; besid!^ at this epoch new swarms of bar- 
osnaiia from all parts infested Europe; the innabitants of ScandSnavia, 
nwr the iiame of Danes and Normans, ravaged ^gland and Ihilipe; Ihe 
Hnngai^s deyasted Germany and upper Itidy ; ^e Saraoens, SlMn of 
Africa, infest^ the southern coasts of Italy and ^e isles : oonquMfW not 
these invaders; plunder and maasaere were their only 
obfeoU. Permission to guard themselvea against continual ^tragea could 
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not be withMd from the inhabitants of towns. Semsl thonsand eitisens 
liad often been obliged to pay ransom to little more than a hundred robbers ; 
but, from the time they were permitted by their emperors to rebuild their 
walls, to purchase or manufacture arms, felt themselyes in a state to 
make themselves respected. Their long suffering had hardeifed them,^had 
accustomed them to privations and danger, and had taught them it was better 
to defend their lives than yield them up to every contemptible aggressor ; at 
th^ same time, the ^pulation of cities, no lon^r living in idleness at the 
expense of the provinces of the empire, addicted themsmves to industry for 
their own profit : they liad, accordingly, some wealth to defend. The ancient 
ourue and municipalities had been retained in all the towns of Italy by their 
barbarian masters, in order to distribute more equally the burdens imposed 
by the conquerors, and reach individuals more sumy. The mamtrates were 
the chiefs of a people who demanded only bread, arms, and wafls. 

In the meantime tlie dukes, marquises, counts, and prelates, who looked 
on these cities as their property, on the inhabitants as men who belonged to 
them, and laboured only for their use, soon perceived that these citizens 
were ill disposed to obey, and would not suffer themselves to be desimiled, 
since they had arms, and could defend themselves under the protection of 
their walls : residence in towns thus became disagreeable to the nobles, and 
they left them to establish themselves in their castles. They became sen- 
sible thet to defend these castles tliey had need of men devoted to them ; 
that, notwithstanding the advantage which their heavy armour gave them 
when fighting on horseback, they were the minority ; and tliey l^tened to 
enfranchise the rural population, to encouri^e their growth, to give them 
arms, and to endeavour to gain their affections. The (flfect of this change 
of rule was rapid : the rural population in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
increased, doubled, quadruple in exact proportion to the land which they 
had to cultivate. 

Otto I, his son Otto II, and his ^andson Otto III were suocessivdy 
acknowledTOd emperors and kings of Italy, from 961 to 1002. When 
this branch of the house of Saxony became extinct, Henry II of Bava- 
ria and Conrad the Salian of Franconia filled the throne from 1004 to 
1089. During this period of nearly eighty yeais, the Gierman emperors 
twelve times entered Italy at the head of their armies, which they mways 
drew up in the plains of Roncaglia near Piacenza : there they field me 
states of Lombardy, received homage from their Italian feudatories, caused 
the rents due to be paid, and promulgated laws for the government^ Itidy. 
A foreign sovereign, however, almost always absent, known oidy 1^ h^ 
incursions at the head of a barbarous army, could not efiloaciously govern a 
country which he hardly knew, and where his yoke was detested. During 
these five reig^, the social power became more and more weak in Italy. 
The emperors were too happy to acknowledge the local authorities whatever 
they were, whenever they could obtain from them their pecuniary j^ues : 
sometimes they were dukes or marquises, whose dignities nad survived the 
disasters of various invasions and of civil wars ; sometimes the ardibishops 
and bishops of great cities, whom Charlemagne and his successors had 
frequently invesm with duchies and counties escheated to the crown, redc- 
oning that lords dected for life would remain more dependent than heredi- 
ta^ lords ; sometimes, final^, they were the magistrates themselves, who, 
altnough elected the people, received from the monarch the title of impe- 
rial vicars, and took part with the nobles and prelates in the pknds (jdaeita)^ 
or diets of Roncaglia. 
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of Comiid the SeUeB, the ndetee elmaet tlboiu^t Lon> 
horfyielBedtheeitieoegeiiiitflieiiohUo; eadfcoiolOWtolwRtheiewee 
S^S^wer betweeo Seee two ordere of wcwfy- pot w end to 

<vT^ |tifaition widoh is ooneidered to be the baeie of feodd bw. By 
Ihb the inheritenoe of deb wee protected from the eepnooe of tbe lords and 
of the otown, — the moat oppnaaive oonditions of fendal dmendenM were 
soppieaied or loftened,— the few remaining etovee of the land 
aatlree. 


THE EMPiBE AND THE PAPACY 


Tlie crown of Conrad tbe Saiiaii paaHed in a direct line to his eon, grand* 
8ona and ffreat-gimndaon. The first, Honiy III, reigned from 1089 to 1066 ; 
the second, Henry IV, from 1056 to 1106 ; the third, Henry V, from 1106 
to 1125. The last two reigns were troubled by the bloody quarrel between 
tlie empire and the court of Rome, called the war of investitures. Rome 
had never made part of the monarchy of the Lombards. This ancient capi- 
tal of the world, vk ith the tc*rritory appertaining to it, had, since the conquest 
of Alboin, formed a dukedom, governed by a jMitrician or Greek duke, sent 
from Constantinople. The bishop of Rome, however, who, according to the 
ancient canonical forms, was elec^tod by the clergy, the senate, and the peo^ 
of his diocese, had much more authority over his flock than tllSs foreign 
magistrate. 

The pontiff, however, who now began to take exclusively the name <ef 
pope, had more than once successfully defended Rome with his spiritual 
arms when temporal ones had failed. When, in the year 717, an icoaoelast, 
or enemy of images, filled the throne of (Vnmtantinople, the poMS under 
the pretence of heresy rejected liis autbf>rity altogether; a municipality, at the 
hcao of which were a senate and consuls, then governed Romo nearly as an 
independent state ; the Greeks, occupied witli their own dissensions, teemed 
to forget it ; and Rome owed to this forgetfulness fifty years of a sort of 
liberty. The Romans found once more a faint image of their past glory ; 
sometimes even the title of Roman Reimblic was revived. Thev apmrored, 
notwitlistanding, of Pope Stephen II conferring on the princes of the Franks 
the dignity of iiatricians, in order to tronsfer to them the authority which 
the Greek magistrate exercised in tlicir city in the name of the emperor of 
fSonstantinople ; and the (leople gladly acquiesced when, in the year 800, 
I^ in crowned Charlemagne ns augustus, and restorer of the Western 
Empire. From that iieriod Rome licciirae once more the capital of the em- 
pire. At Rome the cliicfs of the empire were henceforth to receive tlie golden 
crown from the hands of the pope, after having received the silver one of the 
kingdom of Germany at Aachen, and the iron crown of Iximbardy at MUmu 

Great wealth and much feudal |x>wer were, by the gratitude of the 
emperors, attired to the see of Rome. The papa^ became the hiriiesi 
object of ambition to the whole sacerdotal order ; and, in an age of vklloBce 
and anarchy, barons notorious for their robberies, and young libertiiies 
roommended only by the favour of some Komsn ladies, not unfraquiiRly 
jUM tM pontificu chair. Tbe other bishops selected were often no Dittsr, 
The (wman emperors, on arriving at Rome, were sometimes obliged put 
an end to such a scandal, and choose among the competitors, or dspose a 


had hitherto «nr^nd,^d 
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sttcceBsivelyy ^om be choee from among the most learned and the moat 
pious of the clergy of Italy and Germany ; and thus powerfully seconded 
the spirit of reform which began to animate the church from the eleventh 
oentuiy^ 

THE DISUNITED MUNICIPALITIEB 

'i'he war of invcittitures, which lasted more than sixty years, accom- 
plished the dissolution of every tie between the different members of the 
mngdom of Italy. Civil wars have at least this advantage — that they 
force the rulers of the people to consult tlie wishes of their subjects, oblige 
them to gain affections which constitute their strength, and to compensate, 
by the granting of new privileges, the services which they require. The 
prelates, nobles, and cities of Italy obeyed, some the emperor, others the 
pope ; not from a blind fear, but from choice, from affection, from conscience, 
according as the political or religious sentiment was predominant in each. 
The war was general, but everywhere waged with the national forces. 
Every cit^r armed its militia, which, headed by the magistrates, attacked the 
neighbouring nobles or towns of a contrary party, l^ile each city imag- 
ined it was fighting either for the pope or the emperor, it was haDitnally 
impelled exclusively by its own sentiments : every town eonsidered itself as 
a whole, an an independent state, whidi liad its own allies and enemies; each 
citizen felt an ardent patriotism, not for the kingdom of Italy, or for the 
empire, but for his own city. 

At the period when either kings or emiierors hod granted to towns the 
right of raising fortifications, that of assembling the citizens at the sound of 
a great bell, to concert together the means of their common defence, had 
been also conceded. This meeting of all the men of the state capable of 
bearing arms was called a parliament. It assembled in the great sq^uare, and 
elected annually two consuls, charged with the administration of justice at 
home, and the command of the army abroad. The militia of every city was 
divided into separate bodies, according to local partitions, each led by a 
ffitttfdloniire, or standard-bearer. They fought on foot, and assembled round 
the earroecio^ a heavy car drawn bjr oxen, and covered with the fiags and 
armorial bearings of the city. A high jiole rose in the middle of tms car, 
bearing the colours and a Christ, which seemed to bless the army, with both 
arms extended. A priest said daily mass at an altar placed in the front of 
the car. The trumpeters of the community, seated on the back part, 
sounded the cliarge and tlie retreat It was Heribert, archbishop of Mikn,^ 
contemporary of Conrad tlie Salian, who invented this oar in imitation of the 
ark of alliance, and caused it to be adopted at Milan. All the free cities of 
Italy followed the example : this sacred car, entrusted to the guardianship 
of the milit^ gnve them weight and confidence. The nobles who comnuttod 
themselves in we civil wars, and were obliged to have recourse to the protec- 
tion of towns, where they had been admitted into the first order of citizenB, 
formed the only cavalry. 

The parliament, wmeh named the consuls, appointed also a secret council, 
called a eofuiUo di eredema^ to assist the government, composed of a few 
members taken from each division ; besides a grand council of the people, 
who prepared the decisions to be submitted to the parliament. The wtuiUo 

izohUilum of MUsd was the most powerful nliiM when there was not an Itallu 
empTOorUngrfltajy Intfaenoilhof thepenlnsols. Mflan owes almost all her glory to her 
anbhlahqa.**— llnjuv, aatorjf tfLoHn 
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iK imrilinT rff WM. at tbe auM time, eharged with the admiliiateatum of the 
ohMflv of ootniioo duti68 ooUootod At the ^tee of the oity^ 
end TolunUiy oontrilmtioiie asked of the eitizens in momento of danger. 
As industry bad rapidly increased, and had pwoeded luxurv, ad domestio 
life was sober, and the produce of labour considerable, wealth had greatly 
augmented. The citizens allowed themselves no other use of tlieir riches 
fh^n that of defending or embellishing tlieir country. It was from tlie year 
900 to the year 1200 that the most prodigious works were undertaken and 
accomplished by the towns of Italy. They began by surrounding Uiem- 
selves with tliick walls, ditches, towers, and counter guards at the gates ; 
immense works, which a patriotism ready for every sacrifice coiiM alone 
The maritime towns at the same time constructed their ports, 
quays, csmaIk, and custoin>houseH, which serx'ed also as vast magaziuM for 
commerce. Every city built jmldic ^lalaces for the siynortu, or municipal 
magistrates, and jirisons ; and constructed also temples, which to this day 
fill us with admiration by their grandeur and magnificence. These three 
Kgeiicratiug centuries gave an iinpulso to archite(‘ture, which soon awakened 
the other fine arts. 

The tcpublicau spirit whi<-h now fermented in every city, and gave to 
each of them constitutions so wise, magistrates so zealous, and citizens so 
(lairiotic and so capable of gro«it ucliievemeiits, had found in Italr itself the 
nioilcls w'hicli had contributed to its fonuatioii. The war of mvestituna 
gave wing to this universal spirit of lilwrty and imtriotism in all the munioi- 
{lalities of Ijomhard^, iii Piedmont, Veiictia, Itomngiia, and Tuscany, But 
there eiusted already in Italy other free cities, of which the experience had 
been sufiicieiitly long to ])rove that a petty people finds, in its complete 
union and devotion to the eoiiinion cause, a streiigtli often wanting in groat 
states. Tbe free cities which iluurished in the eleventh century rose from 
the ruins of tlie Western Empire ; as those in Italy which preceded them 
in the career of libetty rose from the rums of the empire of Uie East, 

When tlie Orceks rebign«*d to tbe lioniburds Italy, which a few yeaia 
before they had conquered from the Ostrogoths, they still preserved several 
isolated ports and fortified places along the coast. Venice, at the extremity 
of the Adriatic; Ravenna, at the south of the mouth of the Po; Genoa, at 
the foot of the Ligurian Mountains ; Pisa, towards the mouths of the Amo ; 
Rome, Gaeta, Naples, Amalfi, Bari, w'cro either never conquered by the 
Lombards, or were in subjection Umi short a time to have lost their ancient 
walls and^ the habit of guarding them. These cities served as the refuge of 
Roman civilisation. All those who had preserved any fortune, indepen- 
dence of mind, or hatred of oppressiou, assembled in them to concert the 
means of rmstmg the insolence of their barbarian masters. The Grecian 
Empire maintained itself at Constantinople in all its ancient pride; but, 
with oriental apathy, it regarded these remains as still representing Its 
[woeince of Italy, while it did nothing for their defence. From time to 
time, a duke, on exarch, a patrician, a catapan, or other magistrate, was sent, 
with a title announcing the highest pretensions, but imy 

these towns demanded money and sofdiers to repair 
am defend their fortifications; whilst the emperors, on the contrary, demaaded 
TOt the money and soldiers of Italy should be sent to ConstantiniM^. 
After some wputes, tlie Greek government found it prudent to abandon tiie 
qpestion, and ^ut its eyee to the establishment or a liberty it dflapiaad. 
imt whmh jjmhaps might be useful in the defence of theee distant nnsiifn 
sums; finally, the magistrates, whom these towns themsdies nomuiaM, 
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became the acknowledged depositoiies of the impezial authority. The die- 
poeal of their own money and soldiers was alloum them, on condition that 
nothing should be demanded of the emi>erorB, who were satisfied to see their 
names at the head of every act, and their image on the coin, without exact- 
ing other acts of submission. This policy was not, however, exactly followed 
with respect to Ravenna, or afterwards to Bari. In these cities the repre- 
sentative of the emperar had fixed his residence with a Greek garrison. 
Ravenna, as well as the cities appertaining to it, denominated the Fentapolis, 
was conquered by the Lombard between 720 and 780. Bari became tiben 
the capital of the thema of Lombardy, which extended over a great part of 
Apulia. We have already shown how Rome passed from the Greek to the 
western Empire : we suspect, rather than know, that Genoa and Pisa, after 
having been occupied by the Lombards, preserved their relations witk Con- 
stantinople. The pallium^ or silk flag, presented for some time to the em- 
perors, was considered by them as a sort of tribute; but Venice on the 
upper sea, Gaeta, Naples, and Amalfi, on the lower, advanced more openly to 
independenoe. 



THE OniGlN OF VENICE 

From the invasion hy Atlila in 452, the marshes called Lagune, formed at 
the extremity of the Adriatic by the slime deposited by seven or eight great 
rivers, amidst which arose innumerable islands, had been the refuge of all 
the rich inhabitants of Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Treviso, and other great 
cities of Venetia, who fled from the sabres of the Huns. The Roman Empire 
of tiie West survived this great calamity twenty-four years ; but it was only 
a perlbd of expiring agony, during which fresh disasters continually forced 
new refugees to establish themselves in the Lagune. A numerous population 
was at length formed there, supported by fishing, the making of sut, some 
other manufactories, and the commerce carried on by means of these many 
rivers. Beyond the reach of the barbarians, who had no vessels, forgotten 
by the Romans, and their successors the Ostrogoths, they maintained their 
independenoe under the administration of tribunes, named by an assembly 
of the people in each of the separate isles.^ 

Hie authentic record of maritime Venice commences with the arrival of 
the Lombards in Italy. Of the time previous to this period, the xecorda 
are the work of posterior chroniclers written in an adulatory spirit towards 
the republican powers. 

As Babbo ^htly said with regard to the vaunted verv ancient origin 
and liberty of Venice, it was flattering to the republics to be credited auth 
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■iiehaldaiid«»««i^pO««i^'‘bat tiM troth to thatUbnty a^ moor do 
aotriw to fan fotoe ot ono^ hut they gtadodly gun {pminA m obHurlty 
and diUtonlty.” Bnt eritiotou has for some time direeted its atlpntian to 
inventions, end has ilnslly silenoed the Venetian traditions with ttsir 
pfttehd^ foundaiions. 

HoweTer, it in not to be inferred that the Venetian iidanda were uninlmb- 
ited before the invaaion of the Ixkmbards, for there ^re doonmente tthioh 
prove the contrary. But, as anyone can sec, there is a great difference 
Mtween the islands having inhamtants and being seats of an orgagieed and 
free state as we are asked to believe. ^ 

It is now generally granted that, during the Roman sway and at the time 
of the temporary invamons, the stable populations of the islands reluined 
subject to continental Venetia, and more particularly to the mother*cify from 
which it received its magistrates. But when the foreign invasions became 
more lasting, the bondb of independence were noecHsanly loosened towards 
the mother-country, when they were not utterly broken. ^ 

The first document showing the emancipation of the islands from conti- 
nental Venetia is the letter written by Cassiodorns to the tribune of the 
maritime places, in the year b38, in w'hich he asks him to provide a trans- 
port to Ravenna for the wines and oils belonging to the Istrians. Bui if this 
letter shows that the inliabitants of the ishinds at the time of (he Gothic 
rule had begun to elect their own magistrates instead of receiving them 
from the mother-country, it docs not prove Uiat the islands thenoe- 
forward had full politicly jiower, as Graswiiikel of antiauity and Clrivello 
of modem times would liave us to lielieve. Because in this case the letter 
would not have been written in the name of the prefect of the place as 
well as in the name of the king, as it was customary with foreigners; 
neither would CasHiodorus have dared to use to the Venetian tribune the 
same language as he used in his letters to the provineiali of Istrio, to the soil* 
tulare of Liguria, and to the pouettori of Syracuse, who were never thought 
to bo independent magistrates. Moreover, Balbo notes that the vicinity of 
the lagunes to Ravenna, the capital and seat of the Gothic kings of Italy, 
renders every other supposition absurd. 

Hence Romania shows that this dependence of the islands on tbe Ootliic 
dominion was more nominal than reiU. It is indisputable that it was 
changed into a sort of protectorate before it became a real republic, the rule 
0 ? the Goths being of too short duration to permit the confirmation of 
their own power, and moreover the nominal amnesty of the islands to the 
kingdom sufficiently satisfied the ambition of the Gothic kings and relieved 
them of undertaking their conquest. When Italy passed into the 
of the Greeks through the victories of Belisarius, the Venetian hJandf fd. 
lowed the fate of the mother-country ; and it relapsed subsequently into the 
power of the Greeks after the short restoration of the Gothic rule. Meweover, 
the Greek sovereignty of the islands seemed to have become a mere mttilMy 
ooouparion at least it appears so in the second half of the sixth oentniy, 
when the migrations were made definitive to confirm the Lombard power In 

To diw how far removed from dependence on Constantino^ the IdMida 
were at that time, we quote the authority of the chronicler Giovanni Dia- 
coi^ who dates the origin of the tribunal government and the oonfomation 
m ttie ^ metrmwlisea of the islamis from arrival of the Lom- 

whilst ahowiiw on one side the antononioiis position 
assumed by the idmnds towards & ByimiHne Empire, pr otis on tbotter 
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that the dependence of the islands on the mother-country had now virtu- 
dly ceased. Hence the tribunes after the second half of the sixth century 
assume Uie solemn title of tribunes of the islands of the maritime lagunes 
proposed*!^ ^e corporations of the same, to show that their election had 
been made with the full authority of the islands without regard to the 
mother-cities. The form of the political relations of the islands with 
Constantinople can bp gathered from the account given by the chronicler 
Altinate of Longinus’ visit to the islands in the year (584) t^ore returning 
to his country. 

Altinate relates that when Longinus asked the islanders to receive him 
into the lagunes, and thence to transport him to Constantinople in their ships, 
be tried to persuade them by saying that he required no oath of fidelity, but, 
if they wished to show themselves good servants of the empire and ready to 
fight their enemies, he would make known or send for what they wanted 
at Constantinople ; he would ask the emperor for whatever they wanted by 
means of a writing which he himself woula place in the hands of the emperor, 
which would increase the concessions to tne islands to have open and free 
entry to all the ports of the empire in tlie ways of commerce. The Vene- 
tians, satisfied with such promises, after having announced to the exarch how 
they were situated, how tliey had made this sanctuary in the lagunes so as 
not to fear being subjugated by any emperor, or king, or any prince whatso- 
ever in the worf^ they received liim with great honour, and sent with him 
to Constantinople a deputation to ask the emperor for the things promised 

the exarch. And the emperor gave to the Venetians a diploma by which 
ey were to be held in honour by all the authorities of t)m capital and the 
state, and to receive the protection of the imperial forces for all the mari- 
time district and complete security for tlieir commerce in the kingdom ; and 
thus the Venetians became subject to his dominion and became proud of tlie 
honour. We see from this account of the chronicler Altinate, which was 
confirmed by subsequent chroniclers, that the primary political relation of 
the Venetians with the empire was, like that Avith the Gothic kings of Italy, 
a relation of protection more than servitude. 

** They recognised,’’ says llomanin, “ the emperor os their lord, they bowed 
to servile formmas, ordained by the proud vanity of the Eastern court, they 
accepted the general custom of heading their acts with the name and the 
year of the reigning emsar ; but they continued to rule tliemselves with their 
own laws and with their own magistrates. They made wars and concluded 
treaties, which they could not have done in a state of subjection.” 

And, supported by the authority of the Byzantine records, by the emperor 
Constieuitine Porphyrogenitus at Calcondila, this condition of political auton- 
omy, enjoyed by the Venetians in the second half of the sixth century (accord- 
ing to the author of the Storia doewmentata di Venezia), reassumed the diverse 
conditions of life by which maritime Venice passed from her first rapearanoe 
imn the theatre of history until the conquest of Italy by the l^mbatds. 
Fwm the facts appearing among tills accumulated matter he had to con- 
dude that the islands were at first dependent on the Venetian territory to 
which they were annexed, that in the confusion arising from the barlluio 
invasionB in which they found themselves cut off from the mother-country 
they had to provide for themselves and nominate their own magistrates, 
that they recognised the Gothic dominion which caused them no incon- 
venience, and th^ were left in possession of their own municipid government ; 
and that finally, at the time of the Lombards, their constitution assumed a 
stable form, and their first relations with the kings of Italy and with the 
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emiNCOit oommnded nthor to tIuMe of a proteotonito tiuui to a ml do- 
mSSmsf. Impartial oxamioation of aubaaqiient eventa piovoa tliia mi, 
Wflm Uberty in tbe reforma of thair own govemmont and laws wlthiCNit Uw 
intarfontkp of any foreign power ia evident ; the ware were aponfiumonily 
and the treatiea independentiv concluded. By each meana every- 
thing went on naturally and progreaaiveiy, aa ia aeen by the reoorda before 
ua» and aa we learn from the national hiator}' and atory^of eventa. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DOGBBHIP 

There arv but few recorda of the period between the atipnlation of the 
compromiae with the emperor Maurice to the foundation of the Venetm 
dukedom, but they sullice to confirm the autonomoua i)olicy enjoyed by The 
TSneGih ialanda at that time. The majority of theae recorda refer to the ware 
engaged in by tlie Venetians with the Lombards. By these ihw became 
masters of Padua. At the time of King Agilulf they turned their arms 
against the islands to get them under their own sway. The increasing proa- 
iierity of the islands, and the id«*a that the wealth accumulated tliere had 
DMO mosUy import^ from tin* continent to protect it from the usurpation of 
eunquerom, kindled a strong desire to complete its conquest. The external 
dangers of the islands were attended by the internal disputes fronfthe ambi- 
tions and jealousies of the tribunes. 

An imminent invasion of the Lombards was feared when the greater part 
of the country, recognising the gravity of the danger menacing them« sum- 
moned a general council to lleraclea under the presidency of the chief patri- 
arch Aristoforo. And here it was iitianiinously agreed to introduce a stricter 
form of goveniment bv preventing the rivalries of the magistrates who were 
the chief fomeiiters of the internal dissensions. And following tlie example 
of great cities like Borne, (lenoa, and Niiplos, which were saved by dukes, 
Uiey agreed to appoint a chief magistrate with jurisdiction over all the islands 
with Uie title of *'diike** {doffe). Then, proceeding to the election of the 

E Brsoii on whom this dignity was to lie conferred, their choice fell upon Psolu 
ucio, or Paoluccio Anafesto. Sneli was tlie origin of the Venetian dukedom 
as it is recorded by chroniclers. But if there is unity among them as to the 
causes which ga>e rise to the ducal power in maritime Venetia, there is none 
vfith regard to the time in wliich it was instituted. Some put it in the vear 
697, others relegate it to the first years of the next century. Among thm 
there is Giovanni Diacono,* who puts the election of Paoluccio at tlie time 
of Aniutasius II, emperor, and of Liutprand king of the JjomhsTds. And as, 
according to the most ancient Venetian chronicler, Liutprand succeeded to 
the throoe in 712 and Anastasius in 713, the election of Paoluccio could not 
have been before tlie latter year. 

Therefore between the two extreme dates quoted by the chroniclers there 
is a differmoe of sixteen years, sufiicient time to afford material for critioism. 
Bat the different points were defended and contested without result. Mura- 
XmjMi defended the date of 697, which is the date given Iw Dandolo and 
hiB foUoiran ; Romanin filiated between the two dates ; Filiasi and Bolbo 
were inoUned to the medium course and put the election of Paoluccio in the 
^ear 706 or 707. But as neither the one nor the other addnoes more anthen- 
5? closer date, we will remain firm in preferring tha t 

M 71S, whieh is according to the most eminent author on Venetian mattors. 
We are the more led to tois preference by the eauae to which the chroniclers 
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ffeaenlly attribute the foundation of Venetian dukedom. For if it ie true 
tluit the imminence of the Lombards led the inhabitantB of the idamlB to 
institute a Bupreme magistrate, it could not haye referred to the time preced- 
ing Liutprand in which the Lombards, either through flaocidnes^of purpose 
or through internal disputes, were incapable of thinmpg of new conquests or 
exercising fears or apprehensions among their neighbours. The ohronioler 
Oio'v^ni sajrs nothing of the attributes of the near magistrate, and his silence 
on such an important subject is the more deplorable, as in the computations 
made by posterior chroniclers on the ducal autliority we find names used of 
matters more contemporaneous to them than to the time of which they speak. 

Andrea Dandolo,^ the most authentic among them, describes in the fol- 
lowing words the attributes of the first Venetian dukes: ‘‘They had,” says 
the doffe chronicler, ^ the power and right to convoke the general meeting 
for public affairs, to appoint tribunes and judges to administer all matters 
private, lay, and ecclesiastical, save the mere spiritual ; they had power in 
everything befitting the title of duke ; and by their orders there the councils 
of the clergy took place and the election to the prelature was made by the 
clerffy and the people, the election and the investiture being from their 
hanuB, as they hM the power of appointment.” It is very doubtful whether 
the duewd attnbutes were originally so defined in detail. Anyhow, from the 
appearanep of a milita^ magistrate with the title of master of the militia 
alongside of the first duke, it can be inferred that the jurisdiction of the 
duke was limited to civil affairs. For tlic chronicler Giovanni,^ in speaking 
of Paoluccio Anafesto, says that he judged his own with temperate justice. 
And here the verb to judge is used in a more definite and proper sense than 
in that used by the Lombard histories and documents respecting their dukes. 
It expresses that which is solely civil jurisdiction, whilst the Jurisdiction of 
the Lombard dukes included the military jurisdiction as well as the civil. 

We have an important document of the dogedom of Anafesto,^ which 
shows how beneficial the institution of the ducal power was to the Venetians. 
This document is a convention of tlie doge wiui Liutprand, by which the 
Lombard king conceded to the Venetians tlio trade of the territories of 
the kingdom proper, and, defining the limits between the two states, it 
declared to be Venetian the territories between the Piave Major and the 
Piavicelli on the side of Heradea. Such, according to the chronicler Gio- 
vanni, was the tenor of the treaty of X)eaco concluded between Liutprand 
and the first doge of Venice. And we have authentic confirmation of its 
truth in its verification, made by Barbarobsa in the year 1177, of which 
pertained to the designation of the Venetian confines on the part of Italy.^ 

It was in 809 [or 810^, in a war against Pepin, son of Gharlemagne,*that 
the Venetians made choice of the Island of the Rialto, near wmch they 
assembled their fleet bearing their wealth, and built the city of Venice, the 
capital of their republic. Twenty years afterward they transported thither 
from Alexandria the body of St. Mark, the evangelist, their chosen palron. 
His lion figured in their arms, and his name in their language whenever they 
would de!^;nate with peculiar affection their country or government. 


VENICE IN THE TENTH CBNTUBY 

While the Venetians disputed witli the Lombards, the Frank and the 
German emperors, the little land on which stood their houses, they had idso 
to diq>ute the%ea that bathed them, with the Slavonians, who had established 
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thflBiftlvw for tlie paipoM of pinM7 ^ ^ OMiern aido of the Adriatlo.^ 
It m baldly five hmidied yean aince thefogitivea from Padua and Aqullte 
had aoiurht nfuge in the la^naa. Content with having found aafety there 
and lieedom to enlaige their town and extend their Um had 

hitherto cmly made juat warsi having only taken to arms to rraulae matea, 
lidp oppieaeed noignhoum, or to demnd their liberty againat Pepin and the 

many victories had given them a juat appreoiation el their 
strength« they had no aggrewion to reproach themaelvea with* unleaa 
Kft ng that against the Saracens, but this war was undertaken at the soUmta- 
tion of the Italian people, and on the request of the fiastem emperor. 
Moreover, in generally received ideas of this 
epoch, the Saracens, in tlieir quality as infidels, • 

were lieyond the pale of common rights. The 
republic had never made incursions on the con- 
tinont, for it would ii(»t l)e just to lay to its ae- 
count Uio diort ex|^itionb of the two doges, 
who had no other object tlian their own interests. 

This union of exiles and fishers had become ; 
a rich, powerful, warlike, yet at the some time a 
peaceful nation. The fruit ot tliis moderation f f/Q HHr 
nad been If not an existence exempt from trouble, ll / H vHKm// 

at least a medium the creation of an iude- * I 

pendent state, freeing itself little by little from jgjMI tWw 

the influence of the two empires between which jM 
it found itself — a state, moreover, which treated I IK 
with its neighbouis, counted many illustrious I l 

families, whose princes married kings' daughters, W r 

yet in its entity did not extend beyond Uio la- //jyMflWUMHMl ■ 1 
guues and several ixiints of the neighbouring ' " V j 
coast. A new scene was to open up. j ll\ m I 

Commerce, that profession in which fortunes mji v\ n J 

are continually being tried, is not a school of BSbjm/l \lif 
moderation. Successes inspire greediness and / m "} MV 

jealousy, and these latter the spirit of domination. G/jyj W 

Maritime commerce wanted ports where her ^ M W 

whips could be gathered, authority y r ^ A* 

where she bought, privileges where I \\ 

she sold, safety for navigation, and, i' 

above all, no rivals. This ambitious 
spirit is really the same as that of — 

oonquest. Venice will show us an A Does or Vbniob 

example of it. 

•Ko choice of the Venetians was more justified by its great and 1— fcSng 
results than that of Doge Pietro Orseolo if in 991. He was the son of him 
wbohad aWoaied the demte fifteen years before. As in the life of aUgieot * 
men there is something of the marveUons, it was spread abroad that Ids mthor 
bod annonneed that nis son would be the glory of his country, and the hidi* 
nes^ Orseolo I gave to these paternal hopes ul the authority of aprophesy. 

urdly was the new doge on the throne, than the faouons whioi bad 
tom Venioe daring the reign of his feeble predeoeseor calmed dhwnorataajr 


muse been stained with blood. Oneolo mad%a law by whieh 
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all aota of violenoe in the piiblio aaaembly diould be pnniahed a fine of 
twenty gold livree or the cteath of those who had not the wherewithal to 
pay. A statesman as well as a clever warrior, he occupied himself with 
lorwardiag commercial prosperity. He treated with all the It^ian states 
for goods. He obtained from the emperor of the East that all subjects wf 
the republic should be exempt from dues throughout the empire, not only 
in pcg^ but inland, or at least that the dues should be reducm in the pro* 
portion of ^irty gold sols to two. Finally he assured himself, by an em* 
Msy and presento, of the favour of Egyptian and Syrian sultana. The 
interior commerce of the Adriatic was itself an abundant source of riches for 
the Venetians. Favoured by conoessiona from the patriarch of Aquiliia 
and the Italian kings, their ships went the whole length of Lombardy and 
Friuli to sell all sorts of foreign wares. They were welcome in the ports 
of Aimlia and Calabria ; on the eastern coast of the gulf they enjoyed some 
privileges, bought, it is true, by a tribute, but which were none the less 
profitable. 

They got from Dalmatia firewood, wines, oils, hemp, linen, all kinds of 
grain and cattle. The eastern coast offered lead, mercury, and metals of 
every kind, wood for building, wools, cloth, house linen, cordage, dried fruits, 
and even ^ves and eunuclis. Everywhere they x)osses8ed themselves of the 
exclusive commerce in salt and salted fish, and carried into every country 
the merchandise of tlie East. It was owing to a so extended commerce that 
Venice, until then without territory, annt^ fieets, and placed between two 
empires, knew how to resist one and make herself necessary to the other. 
These advantages were considerable, but to enjoy them peaeeably it was nec- 
essary to be delivered from these Narentine pirates, who for one hundred and 
fifty years annoyed Venetian commerce with tlieir continual inroads. They 
furnished no immediate cause for attack, only demanded the annual tribute 
which the republic had promised them, to which the doge answered that he 
would soon bring it himself. Their attacks were at that time directed 
against the peoples established the length of the Adriatic; the Istrians, 
labumians, and the Dalmatians. 

Various nations had established themselves one after another on these 


coasts ; at first they depended on their chiefs for protection ; then those 
in Dalmatia came under the sway of the Eastern emperor, while those farther 
north looked to the ruler of the West. These two empires became feeble ; 
various commercial towns sprang up on the sea coast which came by little 
and little to regard themselves as independent, and these would have found 
an assured source of prosperity in maritime pursuits were it not for the 
interference of the neighbouring Narentines. It would not be unreasonable 
to ooinecture that Venice was not without some anxiety, even jealousy, with 
regsgd to these people settled on the east coast of the Adriatio, for they 
were independent, industrious, and good sailors. 

Venetian historians relate that all these people, as if moved unanimously, 
sent deputies to Venice to implore help against the pirates, offering to give 
themselves to the republic if she would Oliver them. There are very few 
peq[de who will give themselves away, and there are no magistrates who 
Live the right of giving away people. This deputation, if it be true that 
it took pla^ did more honour to tee politics of those who received it than 
to tee wisdom of those who sent it. However that may be, tee Venetians 
haatmied to collect a considerable armament to go and help, or overthrow, 
their neighbours, and the doge, after having received from the bishcm’s hands 
tee stanmurd o|ihe republio, went to sea in tee spring of the year 997.d 
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It wis on tli 0 lah of Moy« WT« tliat tiio Beet left ite nooringe, and 
pointed its prowe toward Ondo, wlieie it was met by the patriaioh Vitoli 
Sanudo, followed by a aolemu prooenaion of the cleiwr and the people. From 
Gradiv the wluile armament sailed suuoessivelv to Piraiio, OmagOi JBmonia, 


Pitfenso,R(M^ 
Belfftado, l^ut; 
the Venetians i 
to its BiUEerain. 


At Zara, wlierc the merchauts of Venice had form* 


earliest settlements, and where tho iH«ople exhibited peculiar fervour, Oneolo 
spent six days ; and during that jtertod arrived a deputation from Diroi^us, 
king of Croatia, whose alarm at the successful progress of the axpeditlon 
rendered him desirous of conciliating the republic. The ambaiSMOTa of 
llircislaus were disniisscd without an audience. At Trau, he found the 


brother of the king, Cresimir b\ nauie, who imitlorod his Serenity to aid him 
in estalilihhiiig a juiiit claim to the throne of his failier, from which he stated 
that he had Tiecn recently du\en b}* tlio ]H‘rii<ly of Dircislaus. Orseolo 
entertained the matter favourably, and even consented shortly afterward 
(098), as a mark of his friendship and esteem, as well as on grounds of com* 
inercial policy, to the niiiun of Ins own daughter, Hieela, witli the son of the 
Croatian prince. 

But the cani]iaign was far from b(*ing at a close*. A great impediment 
was still to Ik* conquered. Lesiiio, tlu* priiiciiHil niemlx*r of thetlUyiioan 
ffroup, and the chief resoti of the pirates, still roniained untaken ; nnd the 
doge, liuving H4*iit ten galleys iroiii Trail to ravage the coast of Narenta, 
haateued ith the main H<piadron to aceoniplisli that object. Orseolo entered 
the harbour witliout hesitation ; and the usual sumiuoiis to surrender having 
nroduced no effect, uii order was gi\en to comnienco the assault. The 
Ijesinese shrank iu dismay from the teni]H.*Hi of stonos and darts which 
poured without cesnution o\cr their walls; the escarpment was soaM s a 
tower was invested and taken ; the Venotians entered the town ; and, a^r 
a brief interval of license and ooufubion, the arrival of tho doge restored 
oriler.^ Tlie judicious clemency of Ors(*olo conciliated the esteem of the 
vanquished ; and sucli w'as the {Kiwerfal effect whicli the reduction of a place, 
generally thought to be unassailable, pristuced on its neigh^urs that, so 
soon as she heard of tlie fall of Lesina, the little republic of llagusa de- 
sjiatclied an embassy to offer her allegiance to the conqueror. At&e same 
time, the ten galleys which had undertaken to lay waste the coast of Narenta, 
rejoined the main squadron wiUi forty Croatian prises; and this collateral 
smioeM, which might be partly instrumental in humiliating King DiroislaiiB, 
afforded no slight satisfaction to Orseolo. Having thus, in the course of a 
few mouths, completed the object of his expedition, the doge concluded the 
campaign by dictoting terms to Uie sea-robbers of Narenta; and Orseolo, 
Imving roturned to the capital, and communicated to the national Arrsngo 
the won^rful success whicn had attended the arms of the republic, was pio* 
clsimM Doge of Venice and Dalmatia (998). The assumptum of tiisf lofty 
appellation seems to have been entirely in harmony with t he wA t i AH t of 
B®®®r*lly prevalent at that epoch. The incomplete oonqosst 
and precanouB tenure of a few hundred miles of the Dalmatian seaboard 
Bu ffie ed, in the eyes of the Venetians, to constitute Dalmatia itself into an 


chais^nstic of the age, that, in conferring new honours upon the oiown, 
no attmpt was ma^ to discriminate between an immense tract of ooontrv 
in which the republic had little or no territorial interest aadjover a — 
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portioii only of whic^ die exeroised the barest of feudal rights, and the 
wnds, to which she enjoyed the fullest presciiptive and possessory title.** 

In the intervals of peace Orseolo nobly employed his fortune nisii^ pub- 
lic monuments. His father had founded a hospital and rebuilt at hS own 
expense the palace and church of St. Mark, l^e son had the'^thednd of 
Grado rebuilt, others say tlic whole city, and many buildings in Heraclea. 
This magnificence may cnve an idea to what degree of splendour the great 
fanblieshad arrived. This particular one haannly been raised to dueal 
dignity one generation.<l 

It would have been to expect from the illuBtrious citizens of Venice more 
than one could expect from the human race to ask them to fo^t the glory 
and splendour of their house, to raise themselves above domestic interests, to 
work only for the grandeur of the state, and make this g^eration establish 
the equality of all the citizens. The tendency towards aristocracy was for a 
long time only the result of infiuence given by riches, office, the remembrance 
of service rendered, and the respect which attaches itself naturally to an il- 
lustrious name. This kind of aristocracy existed long before the legal one. 
In the political order there was no distinction between nobles and plebeians, 
and when a foreigner, or a prince even, was admitted to the quality of Vene- 
tian, they said to him, “ Qivem noitrum ereamu9 ** — We make you our fellow- 
citizen.” 

But ^he Venetian nobles had frequented the society of high French 
barons, and natundly took some of their opinions. On their side the peoj^e 
and the middle class, like the nobles, were also interested. If the very le|pti- 
mate pride of the aristocrats made them desire power, the good sense of the 
other party advised them to claim a share. It was frdhi the struggle be- 
tween these interests that a new form of government arose. One mstorian 
has forgotten himself so far as to say that this revolution led thinn back to 
**a natural order, in which the lower orders were dominated by the upper.” 
The language has no more sense than dignity.^ 


PBOBPEBITT AND POLITIGAL RUFOBMB 

The settlement of the Venetian constitution prepared the republic for 
her brilliant career of commercial and political grandeur ; and a new source 
of wealth and power had meanwhile been unfoldmg itself in her cupidity and 
ambition. No circumstance contributed more effectually to her subsequent 
prosperity than the relinous wars of the Europeans for the recovery the 
Ho]y Land from the M^ammedan infidels. 

From the epoch of the Peace of Constance to the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the history of Venice is occupied by no occurrence which deserves to 
be recorded. But the first years of the thirteenth centuiy are the most brill- 
iant and glorious in the long annals of the republic. They are filled witii 
the detaito of a romantic and memorable enterprise — the equipment of a 
prodigious naval armament, the fearless pursuit of a distant and giffantio 
adventure, the conquest of an ancient empire, the division of the sj^m, and 
the consummation of commercial grandeur. 

In the year 1198, Pope Innocent III, by the preaching of Fulk Neuilly, 
a French priest, had stirred ujp the greatest nobles of that kinffdom to 
undertake a cru^e for the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. Baldwin, 

n Hie feasMU and splendid oeremony of the eeponaal of the dofe with the AdrUUe was 
loatlrated to syiqbollae this oonqneBt.] 



ocmal of IflMden, «iMU«d himaall ia tlM MM 

fff i iiFft**”* **! aflflaptoA the command of tho confede»toB. ThojworowaiM 
bir tho and ezperioDoe of former cmaedes not to attempt the peMage to Aim 
by land ; and the maritime etotea of Italy were the only powera whio^ eonld 
f nnuidi ahipid^ for the tranaport of a numeroua army. The bapoa there- 
fore af ftt a deputation to Venice to entreat the alliance and negotiate for the 
naaiatance of the republic (1201 a.d.)* ^ . . 

Heniy Dandolo, who, at the extraordinary age of ninety-three, and* in 
almoat total blindnesa, still preserved the vigorous talents and heroiain of 
youth, had been for nine years doge of Venice, lie received the illustrioiiB 
ambassadors with distinction ; and after the object of tlieir mission had been 
regularly laid before the councils of the state, announced to them in the 
of the republic the conditions upon uhich ii treaty would be concluded. 
As the aristocracy had not yet perfected the entire excliuion of the people 
from a voice in public affairs, the magnitude of the business demand^ the 
ii ol « nin assent oi the citizc^ris, and a general assembly was convened in the 
aqnare of St. Mark, l^ere, before the multitude of more than ten thousand 
persons, the ]<roud nobles of France threw themselves upon their knees to 
implore the sssistance of the cominerciisl republicans in redeeming tlie sepul- 
chre of Christ. Their tears aii<l elouuence prevailed. The terms of alliance 
had been left to the dictation of tlie dc^ and his counsellors; and for 
A5,000 marks of silver, less than £200,000 sterling, and not an unipaeonehle 
demand, the republic engaged to transport 4,500 knights with their horsee and 
arms, 9,000 esquires, and 20,000 infantry, to any ]>art of the coasts of the East 
which tlie service of (lod xiii^ht require, to provision them for nine montha, 
and to escort and aid tliem with a fleet of fifty gullets; but with the farther 
conditions that tlie money should be |iaid before cniMrkation, and that what- . 
ever conquests miglit be made, should be equally shared between the barons 
and the republic. 

The Venetians demanded a year of preparation ; and bt*fore that period 
had expired, both their tidelity to the engagement and the extent of their re- 
sources were conspicuoubly displayed. But all the crusaders were not equally 
true to their faith ; many whose ai’dour had cooled, shamefully deserted 
their vows ; others had taken ship for Palestine in Flanders, at Marseilles, 
and at other Mediterranean jxirts ; and when the army had mustered at 
Venice, their numbers fell very sliort of exijectation, and they were utterly 
uqpble to defnty the stipulated cost of the enterprise. Though their noble 
leaders made a generous sacrifice of their valuables, above 80,000 marks were 
vet wanted to complete Uie full payment; and the republic, with true mer- 
cantile caution, refused to permit the sailing of the fleet until the amount of 
the deficiency sliould have been lodged in their treasury, llie timid*wid 
tlie lukewarm already rejoiced that the crusade must lie abandoned, when 
I^ndolo suggested an equivalent for the remainder of the debt, by the con- 
dition that raymeut sliould be deferred if the barons would assist the re- 
public in reducing the city of Zara, which bad again revolted, before thqy 
punoed toe ulterior objects of their voyage. 

The citizens of Zara had committed themselves to the sovereign^ of the 
ki^ of Hungary, and toe pope forbade the crusaders to attack the dnristlan 
mbjeots of a monarch who bad himself sasumed the cross. But tlie desire of 
wmouWT diaehaiging their obligations prevailed with the Frenoh barons 
^>M®®*ure, and, after some scnmles, tlw army em- 
barke d for Zam (1202 a.d.1. The aged doge having obtain^ pemumion 
nom toe repubHc to take toe oroas om lend the fleet, many of tro eitiaena 
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followed his example in ranging themBelveB under the lacred banner, and 
the veteran hero Bailed with tlie expedition of nearly five hundred vesadB, the 
most magnificent armament, perhans, which had ever covered the bosom of 
the Adriatic. Thouffh Zara was deemed in that age one of the strongest 
cities in the world, tiie inhabitants were terrified or compelled into sur- 
render after a siege of only five days : their lives were spared, but their 
houses were pillaged, and their defences razed to the ground. 

* [It is unnecessary to follow further the remarkable fortunes of the Vene- 
tians and crusaders. The story of the capture of Constantinople has already 
been told in the history of the Eastern Empire and of the Crusades.! 

The talents and heroism of the venerable Dandolo had won for the doges 
of Venice the splendid and accurate title of dukes of three-eighths of 
the Roman Empire ; he died at Constantinople almost immediately after the 
Latin conquest, full of years and glory ; and bequeathed to the republic 
the difficult office of governing a greater extent of dominion than had ever 
fallen to the inhabitants of a single city. All the islands of the Ionian, and 
most of those in the JEgean seas, great part of the shores of continental 
Greece, many of the ports in the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, the city of 
Adrianople, and one-fourth of the eastern capital itself were all embraced 
in her allotment, and the large and valuable island of Candia was added to 
her possessions by purchase from the marquis of Montferrat to whom it had 
been assigned. But the prudence of her senate awakened Venice to a just 
sense of her own want of intrinsic strength to preserve these immense 
dependencies ; and it was wisely resolved to retain under the public tov- 
emment of the state only the colony at Constantinople, if hh the island of 
Candia and those in the Ionian Sea. The subjects of the republic were not 
required to imitate the forbearance of the senate, and many of the great 
Venetian families were encouraged, or at least permitted, to found princi- 
palities among the ruins of the Eastern Empire, with a reservation of feudal 
allegiance to their country. In this manner most of the islands of the 
iBgean Archipelago were granted in fief to ten noble houses of Venice, and 
continued for several centuries subject to their insular princes. o 

It was by slow and artfully disguised encroachments that the nobility of 
Venice succeeded in substituting itself for the civic power, and investing 
itself with the sovereignty of the republic. During the earlier period, the 
doge was an elective prince, the limit of whose power was vested in assem- 
blies of the people. It was not till 1032 that he was obliged to consult ooly 
a council, formed from amongst the most illustrious citizens, whom he desig- 
nated.^ Thence came the name given them of pregadi (invited). The gran^ 

^ The following la a list of the dogea of Venice from abont the beginning of the elflfhfh to 
the cloae of the thirteenth cenfanea : 

718, Faolocoio Anafeato ; 717, Marcello Togliano ; 786, Orleo Orao ; 787, Orao kiUed—ihe 
vepabllo ruled by annually elected moafro della miltgia ; 742, Dlodato Orao ; 766, Galla Catanlo ; 
7M, Domenico Monegazo ; 764, Maurlaio Galbalo ; 787, Giovanni Galbalo ; 796, Manrlzlo Oalbdo 
II (aaaociated) : 804, Banishment of the Galball — ObMeno dl Antenorl, Beato and Valentino dl 
Antenori aaaoeiated ; 809, Angelo Badoer; 827, Giustiniano Badoer; 829, Giovanni Badoar: 
888, Plitn) Tkadenlgo ; 864, Orao Badoer : 881, Giovanni Badoer n ; 887, Pietro Sanndo : 888, 
Giovanni Badoer II ; Pietro Tribuno ; 918, Orao Badoer 11; 968, Pietro Sanndo 11; 980, TUtao 
Badoer; 948, Pietro Sanndo UI; 960, Pietro Sanudo IV; 076, Pietro Oiaeolo I; 978, Vitale 
Sanndo ; 979, Tribuno Memo ; 991, Pietro Oxaeolo 11 ; 1008, Ottone Oiaeolo ; 1088, Pletn> Ban- 
bolano ; 1088, Domenico Flabenlgo ; 1048, Domenico Contarlnl ; 1071, Donienloo Sdvo ; 1084, 
Vitale Pellerl; 1006, VltaleB^ell; 1108, Orlando Palleri; 1117, Domenico MUhieU; 1180, 
FletroPdani; 1148, Domenico Moroalni ; 1166, Vitale Mhddelin; 1178, SebaatlanoZlanl; 1179, 
Orllo Mallplero ; 1102, Henry Danddlo j 1806, Pietro Zianl : 1880^ Jaoqro Ttopclo ; 1849, iiaz^ 
Movoelnl ; 1868, Beniero Zeno ; 1868, Lorem Tiepolo ■ 1876, Jacopo Oontaiml ; 1880, Giovanni 
Dandolo. 
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ooaneU wm not formed till 1172, 140 yean later, and was from that time 
the real aoToreign of the republic. It me oompoaed of 480 members, named 
annually on the last day of September by twelve tribunes, or grand eleoton, 
of whom two wen bhosenliy each of the six aections of the republk. No 
more foOr membem from one family eould be named. The same oow- 
eillom might be m-elected each year. As it is in the spirit of a corporation 
to tend always towards an aristocracy, the same pers^ wen habitually^ 
elected, and when they died their cnildnn took their places. The gnnd 
council, neither assuming to itself nor granting to the doge the judicial 
power, gave the first example of the creation of a body of jud^s, numerous, 
independent, and irremovable ; such, nearly, as was afterwaras the parlia- 
ment of Paris. In 1179, it created the criminal ^uaranria; called, also, the 
veeehia quarantia, to distinguish it from two other bodies of forty judges 
created in 1229.^ 


OTHEK MARITIME CITIES 

The first magistrate of the republics of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi bon 
likewise the title of doge. These thne cities, forgotten by the Greek em- 
(leron, and receivinj^ no aid ftom them, still held by the ties of commerce to 
Greece. The inhabitants had devoted themselves with ardour to navigation ; 
they trafficked in the Levant, and covered soiithcru Italy with its rich mer- 
chandise. The country situated beyond the Tiber had lieen exoosed to fewer 
invasions tbkn uppei luUy. It hud not, however, entirely escaped. A Lombard 
chief entered it iti 589, and founded the great duchy of lienevento, which 
comprehended nearly the whole southern tmH of the peninsula. This duke- 
dom maintained itself independent of the kingdom of the Lombards at 
Pavia, and had not been involved in its fall. It defended itself with valour 
against Charlemagne and hib successors, who attempted its conquest ; but in 
889, at the end of a civil war, it was divided into tne three principidities of 
Benevento, Salerno, and Capua. The Saracens hud established colonies, in 
the year 828, in Sicily, which till tlieii had been subject to the Greek Empire ; 
these l^raoens, a few years afterwards, passed Into southern Italy. Tlie three 
republics of Naples, (jaeta, and Amalfi preserved their indepenaence by excit- 
ing enmity between tlie Lombards and Saracens, who equally menaced them ; 
but these bpbariaiui soon sank into the languor produced by the charms of a 
southern climate. It seemed as if they had no longer courage to risk a life 
to wl^h so many enjoyments were attached. When they fought, it was with 
sffeminacy ; and they hastened the termination of every war to plunge again 
into the volimtuous ease from w*hich it had roused them. The citizens 
republics baa the advantage over them of wadis and defiles ; and without being 
braver than the Lombards, maintained their independence against them fdr sis 
oentnries. 

The re|rablic of Pis^ which vainly sought to save from ruin these first Ital- 
ian r^nbUcs of the Middle Ages, was a city which navigation and commeroe 
bad enriched. Genoa, which soon became its rival, had escaped the pillage 
cl these ^rthem con<^uerors, and had preserved a constant intercourse with 
Constantinople and with Syria, from whence the citisens brought the rich 
nw h a ndis e which they afterwards dispersed throRghout Lombardy. The 
Finns and Genoese, invigorated by a seafaring life, were accqetomed to 
delen tt with the sword toe merchandise which they eonv^ed from one 
extramitv to the otto of the Mediteznuiean. They were mten in ooniliet 
with toe Saracens, like them addicted to maritime commerce, ^which these 
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last frequently added piiaoy. The Saracens piUaged Gtonoa in the year 986. 
In 1004 they entered a snbnrb of PiM^ and again invested that city in the 
year 1011. Their colonies in Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic lues con- 
stantly menaced Itidy. The Pisans, seconded by the Genoese, in their tnm 
attacked Sardinia, in the 3 rear 1016; bnt complete the conquest only in 1050. 
Ttoy established colonies there, and divided it into fiefs oetween the most 
illnstrious families of Pisa and Genoa. Th^ also conquered the Balearic 
Islm from the Samcens, between the years 1114 and 1116. • The Pisan fieet 
of three hundred aaU, commanded by the archbishop Pietro Moriconi, attacked 
^e Balearic Isles, where as many as twenty thousand Christians were said to 
be held captive b^ the Moslems, and returned loaded with spoil and with a 
midtitude of Christian and Moslem prisoners. The former were set at liberty 
or ransomed, and among the latter was the last descendant of the reigning 
dynasty. The chief eunuch, who had governed Majorca, perished in the >idgu. 
Immediately afterwards the fourteen years* war with Genoa broke out. l%e 
two republics contested the dominion of the sea, and both claimed supreme 
power over the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. A pep&l edict awarding the 
supremacy of Corsica to the Pisan church proved sufficient cause for the war, 
which went on from 1118 to 1182. Then Innocent II transferred the suprem- 
acy over part of Corsica to the Genoese church, and compensated Pisa by 
grants in Sardinia and elsewhere. Accordinely, to gratify the pope and the 
emperor Lothair II, the Pisans entered the Neapolitan territory to combat 
the Normans. They aided in the vigorous defence of the city of Naj^es, 
and twice attacked and pillaged Anudfi, in 1185 and 1187, with such raeot 
that the town never reraned its prosperity. It has been smd that the copy 
of the PandteU then tuen by the Pisans from Amalfi was the first known to 
them, but in fact they were already acquainted with those laws. The war 
with Genoa never came to a real end. Even after the retaking of Jerusalem 
Iff the Moslems (1187), the Pisans and Genoese again met in conflict in the 
East, and performed many deeds of valour. They were always ready to come 
to blows, and gave still more sinud proofs of their enmity during the Sicilian 
war in behalf of the emperor Henry VI. There could be no lasting peace 
between these rival powers until the one or tlie other should be crusbed.^ 
When, towards the end of the eleventh century, the western world took up 
the dispute with the Saracens for the sepulchre of Jesus Christ, Venice, Pisa, 
and Genoa had already reached a high point of commercial power ; these three 
cities had more vessels on the Mediterranean than the whole of Christendom 
besides. They seconded the crusaders with enthusiasm. They provisioned 
them when arrived off the coast of Syria, and kept up their communication with 
* thq West. The Venetians assert that they sent a fieet of two hundred vessefi, 
in the year 1099, to second the First Crusade. The Pisans affirm that their 
archbishop Daimbert, who was afterwards patriarch of Jerusalem, passed into 
the East with one hundred and twenty vessels. The Genoese claim only 
twenty-eight galleys and six vessels ; but all concurred with equal zeal in tlm 
conquest of the Holy Land; and the three maritime republics obtained immir- 
tant privileges, which they preserved as long as the Kingdom of Jerusalem 


THB LOXBABD OITIES AND THBIB ALLIEB 

In the early days the Italian towns were only as yet larger groups of 
dwelling-houses, without political dgnifioan^ suw as every place acquires 
by more abimdant and brisker communications, and by h&ng the seat of 
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■OM tort of gofmiDiMit in ihorti wIim it boccuDii the oon- 

tnd • oortun diattiot The three prinoipel claMoe of inhehiUnte wen as 
A rnlet (1) free LombeidBi (2) tribotuy Bouuuu; (8) serfa and ^^ina. 
There wen 81 yet not anfficient noble ntainen in the individual towna to 
lonn a elaaa by themadvea. 

Among the Fnnka thia atate aeeminglv aubaiated for aome timoi but the 
loondationa upon which it rested wen undermined. Tl^ tributary Rondtna 
became gndu^y either entirely free or really aerfa ; many of the fne Lom* 
barda took knigntly service with the kings of the Franlm or their oountCi 
and many mon with bishops and abbots. Thus there grew up new elaaa 
distinctions, and once more the population seemed to fall into tliree distinct 
daases : (1) noble retainers ; freemen ; (fj) bondsiiien, 'villeina, and the 
nmainder of the tributaries who tended more and more to become nbaorbcd 


by the other ciasses. SimuliaiieouHly. however, there arose another kind of 
distinction. It gradually came to i>ass when the royal prerogative had 
become subjected to many clianges, and could at best lie rcgardea but aa an 
uncertain protection, that the bishops counted far more noble retainers and 
serfs than the kings ; and as tlio bisbopa at the same time ezeroiaed feudal 
authority over their retainers and ^iilcin8, a feeling of hostili^ sprang up 
between the nobles, freemen, and tributaries under the king's official mag^ 
tntes (the counts and gastalds) and Uie nobles, aerfs, and tributary under 
the bishop's magistrates (the vot/i$). What had been established under the 
Franks then developed more fully under the Germans. T^he bishops also 
acquired authority over the freemen, ezerciaing the same power aa the 
counts, and began to assemble in one township men possessing quite different 
rights, but having the same claims to distinction, t.a., noUe retainers and 
fiMmen of knightly descent. Tlie serfs and villeins forming the third class 
still remained tor a long time politimlly minors. 

A great deal of friction brtween Uie noble retainers and the freemen of 
knighuy descent was caused by their having to hold their lands in fief, to 
enter into the feudal service of the bishops, or to renounce knightly honours. 
Sanguinary fights took place without eituer party gaining any decisive vie- 
tory ; compi^ were mi^e between the different claaaea of oititens, and this 
was the origin of the common municipal consiitotion. From that time the 
importance of the aldermen as reprwientativeB of all the classes grew apace, 
whersM that of the episoopal magistrates sensibly decrea^. This rmre- 
Mtative administration luiu no sooner been foundra than it was again upaet 


oi sue onm^ out between the king and the pope. The spiritual powef be- 

em diTided itMlf; muiybwhopatooknptheMUMof 
othm that of the pope. The aamethiiiK happened with the temponlpowor. 


wbi^^wm Inem in thia atruggle, for in each faolaoii they 

MWje to ontm each ^er in the matter of liberality and in conoeding thev 
to win and retain more partiaaiia. The victoricNiaparto, 
wnra^w^ ^ atenggle waaat an end, mnintained the entebUshad ^ ^ 
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and enriched, so that henceforth they asanmed a potion at the head of the 
municipality as councillors and magistrates. This government had devd- 
pped QQ similar lines in all the cities, although the victoxy had remained 
sometimes with the papid and sometimes with the royal p^y ; therefore 
the strife had been banished from the cities only to br^ out nxially in the 
country, which became divided into two factions, at the head of which were 
th# rival cities of llavia and Milan. 

At first Pavia belonged to the iMipal faction and Milan to the royal but 
when the former I’ealised that she needed more tempoml assistance than the 
pope could afford her, and the latter city found that the king’s protection 
brought with it interference in internal affairs, which in a city of Milan’s 
power and wealth was soon felt to be oppressive, botli parties changed 
badges, and Pavia followed the ro^al faction, wliile Milan flaunted the 
papM colours.i 

This change of parties occurred daring the reigns of Lothair II and 
Conrad III, who, from the ^ear 1125 to 1152, placed in opposition the 
two houses of Guelfs and Ghibellines in Germany. Milan, having during 
the first half of the twelfth century experienced some resistance from the 
towns of Lodi and Como, razed the former, dispersing the inhabitants in open 
villages, and obliged the latter to destroy its fortifications. Cremona and 
Novara adhered to the party of Pavia ; Tortona, Crema, Bergamo, Brescia, 
Piacenza, and Parma to that of Milan. Among the towns of Piedmont, 
Turin took the lead, and dis^mted the authority of the counts of Savoy, who 
called themselves imperial vicars in that country. Montferi^iit continued to 
have its marquises. They were among the few great feudatories who had 
survived the civil wars ; but the towns and provinces were not in subjec- 
tion to them, and Asti was more jiowerful than they were. 

The family of the Veronese marquises, on the contrary, who from the 
time of the Lombard kings had to defend ^e frontier against the Germans, 
were extinct ; and the great cities of Verona, Padua, Vicenza, Treviso, and 
Mantua, nearly equal in power, maintained their independence. Bologna 
held the first rank among the towns south of the Po, and had become 
equally formidable on the one side to Modena and Reggio, and on the other 
to Ferrara, Ravenna, Imolo, Faenza, Forli, and Rimmi. Tuscany, which 
had also had its powerful marquises, saw their family become extinct with 
the countess Matilda, the contemporary and friend of Gregory VII. Flor- 
ence had since risen in power, uestroyed Fiesole, and, without exercising 
dominion over the neighbouring towns of Pistoia, Arozzo, San Miniato, and 
Volterra, or the more distant towns of Lucca, Cortona, Perugia, and Sien^ 
was considered the head of the Tuscan League ; and the more so that Pisa 
at this period thought only of her maritime expeditions. The family of the 
dukes of Spoleto had also become extinct, and the towns of Umbria regained 
their freedom ; but their situation in the mountains prevented them from 
rising into importance. In fine, Rome herself indulge the same spirit of 
independence. An eloquent monk, tiie disciple of AWard, who had made 
himself known throughout Europe, preached in 1139 a twofold reform in 
the religious and political orders ; the name borne by him was Arnold of 
Brescia. He spoke to men of the ancient liberty which was their right, 
of the abuses which disfigured the church. Driven out of Italy by Pope 
Innocent II and the Council of Lateran, he took refuge in Switzerland, and 
taught the town of Zurich to frame a free constitution ; but in the year 
1148 he was recalled to Rome, and that city again heard the words, ^Roman 
Republic,” ‘^Roman senate,” ‘^comitia of the people.” The pojie branded 
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his opinions with tho nsme of ‘‘hero^ of the pditioians** ; and Arnold of 
Bresine, having been given nptohimby the emperor, waa honied alive before 
the gate of the oaatle of St. Annlo, in the year 1156. But his preqppts sor- 
vivA and the love of liberty in Rome did not perish with him. In southern 
Iti^y, the conquests of the Normans had finally smothered the spirit of 
liberty ; and the town of Aquileia in the Abruszi alone preserved any repub- 
lican privileges.^ 


VLOUBNCG 


It appears that of all the Italian republics of the Middle A^s, the one 
which was to pluv the principal imrt in the history of civilisation was the 
last to appear on the world's stage. Florence was still a mere unknown parish 
when Pisa, her neighbour, already covered the Mediterranean witli her ves- 
sels ; and while Milan and the towns of LombarcW were engaged in deadly 
fight against the empire, tho Tuscan city stood iiertMtly aloof from the strug- 
of the two parties, which were dividing not only Italy, but the whole of 
iuro|>e, and, from the Alp to tlie Sicilian straits, covering the peninsula with 
ruins and deluging it in ulocxl. 

Florence long had pursued her career in silence, growing rich trade, 
increasing in size bv tho reduction of her neighbours, becoming^powerfttl 
by tho subniission of tlio great and she was neither more nor less power- 
ful than all those Miiall iioliticul centres which contributed so largriy in 
bringing to light Italy's exhaustless fertility in great men. In fact it was 
owing to this large numlier of small states, to this multitude of diverse 
interests, that so many men were enabled to distinguish themselves, and 
found a scene for their activity, and that the curious medley which forms 
the lUlian character was able to develop freely, and to I^ar its finest fruits. 
In this re8]iect all the small towns of Italy are deeply interesting ; to the his- 
torian as sources of valuable research, to the philosopher as subjects of 
observation of human nature. It is, how’ever, natural that the state wliicli 
exercised its influence for the longest period, in the most powerful manner, 
and oyer the widest extent of territory, should also attract the greatest 
attention from posterity. Great interest is always felt in the childhood of a 
famous man, even when it does not actually present so many curious details 
M I he childhood of many men who have remained unknown ; wo like to see 
his first gropings, and in the features of some childish whim we imagine that 
we pn preeive the plan of the great acts which illustrated his riper age. 

In the same way the first symptoms of political life in Athens or in Rome 
have always attracted attention, while certain towns of Hellas or I-a ^um, 
though probably far more developed in those obscure times, only interest us 
as far M they enable us to find traces of the road which these great centres 
of civilimtion pursued when they first arose. So, in the dearth which exists of 
authentic dwuments on the origin and early centuries of Florence, in older 
to ootw a just and ('om]ilete idea of what she was before the beginning of 
we thirteenth century, we are often obliged to illuminate the facts vmioh 
Mve come down to us by the knowledge we have of Lucca, Pisa, Fiesole. 
oiena, Areuo, and other towns of Tuscany. 

- Th® cbrouiclers, by surrounding the origin of Florence with aumeroos 
Bmgularly concealed 3ie real £i^. However, it is probable 
A?. oriBiiuMid it Merident tbatia 

^ FIoreoMjMaMd, m did the other itatei, throiirt 

the enoccMuveiilueee which weiwexpeiimc^by the entile penAetdal Grow- 
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ing under the protection of the imperial eagle, and eubmitting to the power 
of the bishop, like her sister-stat^ like them, also, she knew how, both to 
free herqelf from episcopal dominion and to oppose the empire. Although 
somewhat late, she followed the example of all the great towns* of Italy m 
subduing the small surrotindiDg towns and the country noblei^ so as to 
increase ner territory ; she profited, bht to a less extent tmin Venice, Genoa, 
and !^isa, by the commercial advantages of the Crusades. After undergoing 
the influence of the German invasion, she supported, more than any other 
state, the reaction of communal tendency against the Germanic tendency 
which was everywhere felt during the twelfth centu^. When, later on, 
tyranny (in the Greek sense of the word) conflscated democratic liberty, in 
eve^ town, in favour of a powerful family or a superior individual, Florence 
produced the most accomplished type of the Italian tyrant. 

However, turning back to the earliest historical facts proved by unim- 
peachable witnesses, we see by the very importance which the chroniclers 
attach to the traditions of Charlemagne, the second founder of their city, 
how significant for the whole of Italy, and especially for Florence, was the 
coronation of this emperor in Rome. Thev attribute the new wall round 
the city to him also, as well as the establishment of consular government; 
and their instinct was correct ; for if these acts were not the direct work of 
Charlemagne, they certainly were the consequences of his work. The re- 
establishment of the Roman Empire must infallibly be followed by the 
restoration of the ancient municipalities, and in general by the whole of 
the Roman legislation, wherever it has been dcstioyed b^the invasion. 
The town was henceforth governed by a marquis of Tuscany, as lieutenant 
of the empire, which was again re-established by Otto the Great, who 
appears to have particularly favoured the town of Florence. 

At this period the solemn power of the imperial name was so great that 
the city, whose rule already extended over a great part of the surrounding 
country, and especially over the important town of Fiesole, would never 
have dared to oppose the emperor, if the disputes which arose towards the 
end of the eleventh century between the empire and the holy see, had not 
offered it the long-wished-for opportunity to escape from the marquisate of 
Tuscany. The majority of Florentines, for th«*re were already two parties 
in the city, enthusiastically espoused the cause of the pope and the countess 
Matilda against the emperor Henry IV. A long siege coidd not shatter their 
fidelity. It is from this period, probably, that the establishment of consular 
government in Florence ^tes, which the old chroniclers attributed to Charle- 
magne, and which the other towns of Italy had long since adopted from ' 
Rome. This early constitution, which united justice and government in toe 
hands of two, later on of four, and still later of six consum, aided by a coun- 
cil of one hundred senators, was maintained almost intact till 1207 , when the 
example of toe other republics was followed and a podesta was intrusted with 
the jurisdiction. Although all the free inhabitants co-operated in the riection 
of toe magistral these latter were only chosen from among the urban nobil- 
ity, composed indeed of ancient middle-class families who had long been 
wwtoy, and of toe descendants of Germanic immigrants. 

Social CondiUoM 

The population of Florence was then formed, as was that of the greater 
number of Italian towns, of two very distinct classes — the patricians and 
the people; the former included the descendants of noble families and toe 
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bairimifrM BiiioetiMOOiiqiiMt; the lM»r iadnaad aU inludiit- 

fSSrftiMi town, the n^mt tribntuiM of the bUhop or the ohante ^ ^ 

noUea whom they had freed. The deeoondante o* thaoa freed man, and^^ 
A.— of iniMtgmnte from Other towna, were bom free, eamed innw qr w 
luxury of the nmer eleeawi and ware aoon aa rich aa the patneiana. 80, 
later on, they desired, and were able to obtain for their special funofeumanes, 
entrance into the posts of the republic, and thus it wm that popular seeo- 
Intions took place in the thirteenth oentuiy. Before this time, the people 
were satisfied to assist in the election of mapstrates without ' 
claiming the honour for themselves. As for the nobles of the surronodiiy 
country who refused to submit to the government, they were pursued, ihfsr 
lands devastated and burned, even their fortresMS were destroved, so thut in 
a short time Florence had sole rule o\er the neighbouring land. The entire 
century during which tliis constitution was in force, is filled with the sound of 
strife with the nobles. At one time the young republic subdued the rock 
of Fiesole, a veriUble retreat of brigands; then the powerful family of the 
Buondelmonti, of Monte Buono. This family, so famous and so fatal to 
Florentine happiness, poasessecl a small castle about five miles distant from 
the town which, commanding the Siena road, enabled, them to impose a toll 
upon all merc'haiidihe in its |iasaage. Florence complained of this imposition, 
and being refused redress destroyed their castle, obliging them without further 
spoliation to become Florentine citizens ; others fmlowed ; and so*they oon* 
tinned adding bit after bit to their posBeRsions bv money, conquest, or perana* 
sion, but stiU maiutaining a close alliance with Pisa, which at this period, 
although the most commercial and militaiy nation of Tuscany, was rivalled by 
Florence in ambition and warlike pro|)cuBitie8 if not in power and oelebritj. 


Municipal TFart 

In the year all Tuscany was in arms, partly on account of these 
republics, but more from those dissensions that spring from mutual jealonqy 
in rising states commencing the race of ambition and of blood, who league 
for war as a imstime, and regard the butchery of their fellow-creatures as 
leptimate amusement. Lucca and Pisa were in constant collision, and the 
fnendsliip of the former with Siena, of the latter with Florence, occasioned 
a quadruple war between those states, each jealous of the other's oscendenqy ; 
the necessities of commerce, untouched as yet by its rivalry, kept peaoe 
between^ Pisa and Florence ; and the distance of the other two dimimahsd 




Ufric, marquis or vice-marquis of Tuscany and imperial vicar, oommiaded 
the Florentine army, with which he advanced to the gates of Siena 
buraed a roburb ; the Sienese demanded assistance from Lucca, who answnrad 
by declaring war on Florence, not only to draw the enemy from her ally, 
but also in aid of Count Guido Guerra of Modigliana, a Ghibelline ohial 
mfedeiate of Siena, who bad already suffered from Florentine aggremion. 
Pisa on the other hand took the field at the request of the FlorentinM and 
Guido's possessions were devastated by ^ese combined fonas wJUla 
the Sienese, covertly advancing on Florence, fell into aa ambuscade and were 
neirly aU made prisoners. More Intter was the struggle between Fte and 
Jiim where no exchange of prisoners took place, no ransom was eooepted, 
m WMre a strong personal feeling of hatrM pervaded every oleae ; per- 

consequence of defeat* and we m 
told by the bishop of Fresingen that several years afterwaide ha saw “ tlie 
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Lttooheae officers, wasted, squalid, and miserable, in the dungeons of Pisa, 
drawing tears of compassion from every passing stranra.” 

At uiis period, however, not Tuscany alone but all northern Italy seems 
to have been in similar confusion from similar causes ; from jealonsv, faction, 
and that ever boisterous passam between comparative bond^ and complete 
independence, for Conrad with full employment in Germany was forced to 
leave Italy uncontro]!^ a pre^ to angry passions, unsettled institutions, and 
political anarchy. The particular causes of discord between the Tuscan 
cities are now difficult to trace ; vicinity, by multiplying the ^ints of 
contact, increased the chances and was always a source of dissension ; but 
the peculiar enmity between Siena and Florence, according to the Sienese 
historians, originated in the assistance given to Henry IV during the siege 
of 1081 ; an mjury in itself not easily forgiven, but which, fostered as it 
was by national emulation, lasted until long after the ruin of both republics. 

X^ted by success and jealous of the counts Guidi by whose possessions 
she was nearly surrounded, Florence assembled an army in February, 1146, 
and besieged Monte Groce, a eoitello about nine miles distant which be- 
longed to that family ; but confidence in superiority of force created care- 
lessness of conduct, and Count Guido aided by the people of Arezzo defeated 
them with great loss. For a time they were quieted by this sharp milita^ 
lesson, and a crusade the following year under the emperor Conrad In 
carried ofi some of their more enterprising and devout spirits to Pidestine ; 
amongst them Dante's ancestor Cacciaguida, who, after having been knighted 
by Gonra^ fell in battle against the i^dels.« ^ 

So while the towns of Lombardy were leaguing together boldly to defend 
the most cherished interests of independence, the little Tuscan republic was 
only busy extending her territory, and increasing at the expense of her 
neighbours, she was already the cunning Florence of the fifteenth century, 
for whom egoism is the fundamental principle of politics. However, it will 
not do to be unjust ; while fighting and subduing the neighbouring nobles 
die was also striking a blow at expiring Germanism; it was the munici- 
pality triumphing over the members of the feudal body, as at Legnano it 
triumphed over their chief. The emperor Frederick Barbarossa was well 
aware of it ; and when he came to Florence ii> 1184, after the Peace of Con- 
stance, he listened with interest to the complaintb of t^e nobles, and was well 
pleased to take from the city the sovereignty which she had violently assumed 
over the surrounding country, contrary to written law. The Florentines 
submitted without a murmur to this severe sentence ; they knew that they 
had only to wait and to let the storm pass over. In fact, four years later 
all thb surrounding districts had once more submitted to the burghers. 

Ten vears later they gained still further advanta^ by the interregnum 
which left Germany a prey to the struggles of Otto I Y and Philip of Swabia 
and made Italy ** a widow of her king.” It was then that they formed a 
Guelf league on the model of the Lombard League, and succeeded in subdu- 
ing that murt of the rural nobility which had till then remained independent. 
The nobles were forced to take an oath of fidelity to the repuliUo and to 
promise to live peacefully and quietly in the town. 

In the midst of these political custurbances the trade and wealth of the 
city constantly increased. She had till then dq>ended on Pisa, a mu<di richer 
and more flourishing town, to whi<di she acted, so to say, as bank; after 
destroying Fiesole, i^ch dominated her completdy 1^ its jmtion and hin- 
dered her commerce, in the twelfth century, we made a swift step forward 
and became, filrst the rival of Siena, later on that of Pisa itself. 
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lliis » the pariodwhioh tlw FlorentinM of the followiiig eentuty were in 
the hebit of landing ae the golden age of the tqmUie. The people ware atUl 
oliiTalnnisend indnstrioue; their manneteereieeiniiilet drmee were made of 
eoeiee ^romen were honeat end modaet; yoang girle ward not n ier» 

tied hefoie the age of twenty: end men did not eew "the lugeat dowry* bnt 
the heat reputation.” , .. . . * . 

It would, however, lie a great mistake to think t^t this penod at vir- 
tuous patriarchal customs, sobriety, and simple living was free from disturl^ 
anoe. I'his people of Florence was a juissionnte race who had not yet pdasid 
through two, centuries o( re\olution, nor yet experienced the paternal nul 
enervating despotism of the kledicis, nor seen the armies of Charles V. ^The 
state of the tou'n was far from being a calm one« and whether, beoause judi- 
ciary affairs had inci eased to too great an extent, or because the oononls wen 
lacking in requisite anthoriiy, it soon became necessary, in order to maintain 
onler and justice in the iown« to follow Uie example of the other republics 
and call in a foreign (lodesia. 

“Vice increasing in the town,” sa^sMalafqdiia,* “ and cases of ill-will and 
disputes becoming more frequent among the citizens, it was decided in tlie 
interest of the republic, in older to facilitate the punisliment of crime and to 
prtf\ent all interception, bribery, or intimidation of justice, that a foreigner 
of gentle biitli should be apjxiinted to the office of podesta for one year, 
to decide all tiials with his judges, to render justice, pronounce *oondemna- 
lion of wealth and body, and to carry out the laws of the republic of Florence. 
Kevertlielcfis the go\eriimcnt of the consuls did not cease, since it kept the 
direction of all other business, and in this manner the town was governed 
till tlie period vhen the first nation of Floiciice was fomiod.”» 

As tlic two famous naiiics of (iuelf and (iliibelliiie originated in theee 
ri\al houHCb of Bus ana and Franconia, and by their pernicious influence 
destroyed Italian })ios|)ent> and happlnchs, a bhort account of them will not 
here l!e irrelevant, osjiecially as they were the principal though remote 
bource of that inveterate disunion wiiich haa left the iieninsula a constant 
pre\ to tranbalpiiie ambition. For many ages those factions prowled over 
Italy like lions seeking whom they could ue\our; they divided city tern 
city, house from house, family from family ; they tore asunder all domestio 
ties, undermined the dearest affections, and scattered fluty, obligationa, and 
liumanit}’ to the n iiidb. But these fatal appellations were originally nothing 
more than the distinctive names of two princely German families whose 
chiefs weie iivals in personal ambition and feudal power. The enmity of 
one to the jiopcs was reason sufficient for the oUieFs determined adherence 
to the holy see ; and though mere leaders of a petty feud, their names be- 
came from circumstances the rallying cry of two great opinions which, pene- 
trating with the wonted subtilty of religious and political rancour into the 
smallest branches of national lim, affected Italy ana Germany to t he quiok* 

When Conrad III was crown^ king of Italy, the last four emperom had 
been chosen from the house of Franconia, a family that reoeivea its "ei pf 
from the castle of Waiblingen, or Gueibelinga, situated amongst the Hertleld 
Mountains in the diocese of Augsburg and which was culed indisoiuni- 
M^y “Salic ” or “ OueiMinga.*’ The rival house, originoUy of Altdor^ at 
tnm period governed Bavaria, and in consequence of several of He mism 
bring nraed “Guelfo"’ or “ Welf,** both the family and its je- 

Mved that appellation. The two last Henrys of the GhibriBne house of 
rranconia^^ long contests with the church, as already rriotad, while the 
isavanan Guelfe on the contrary always deelarod themaelvie ite protectors 
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from the doys of Gnelf IV, son of Alborfc Axco, lord of in 1076. Stem 
this brand! is descended in a direct line the royal f amilT of Eiwland and 
from hia brother Folco the ancient marquises of Este, dukes oi Femia, 
Modena, and Reggio. 

These things, sprinffine as they did from rivalry and disappointment^ 
sharpened hexiditary leuds, while the pontiff's support of Lothair aug- 
mented the Ghibemiies’ enmity to holy church ; these names were n^ 
however, permanently attached to the two factions until 1210, when Innocent 
III drove the fourth Otto from the imperial throne and took young Freder- 
ick of Sicily under his charge. The pope was then simported by uie Ghib- 
ellines ; but when the same Frederick turned to rend the church, the Guelfic 
burner again waved over it, and there continued until the final dissolution 
of these adverse factions, long after the original cause of their quarrels had 
melted entirely away.^ 

Such were the changes which the space of seven centuries from the fall 
of the Roman Empire accomplished in Italy. Towards the end of the fifth 
century the social tie, which had made of the empire one body, became dis- 
solved, and was succeeded by no other. The citizen felt nothing for his 
fellow-citizen ; he expected no support from him, and offered him none. 
He could nowhere invoke protection ; he everywhere saw only violence and 
oppression^ Towards the beginning of the twelfth century the citizens of 
the towns of Italy had as little to expect from abroad. The emperor of the 
Germans, who cidled himself their sovereign, was, with his barbarian army, 
only one enemy more. But universally, where the circle of* the same wall 
formed a common interest, the spirit of association was developed. The citi- 
zens promised each otlier mutual assistance. Cour^ grew with liberty ; 
and ike Itidians. no longer oppressed, found at last in themselves their own 
defence. 

When the inhabitants of the cities of Italy associated for their common 
defence, their first necessity was to guard against the brigandage of the bar- 
barian armies, which invaded their country and treated them as enemies ; 
the second, to protect themselves from the robberies of other barbarians 
who called tliemselves their masters. Their umted efforts soon insured 
their safety ; in a few yeais they found themselves rich and powerful ; and 
these same men, whom emperors, prelates, and nobles considered only as freed 
serfs, perceived that they constituted almost the only public force in Italy. 
Their self-confidence grew with their power ; and the desire of domination 
succeeded that of independence. Those cities which had accumulated the 
most wealth, whose walls enclosed the greatest population, attempted, from 
thefirflt half of the twelfth century, to secure by force of arms the obedience 
of such of the neighbouring towns as did not appear sufiiciently strong to 
resist them. These greater cities had no intention to strip the smudler of 
tl^ir liberty; their sole purpose was to force them into a perpetual alli- 
ance, so as to share their good or evil fortune, and always place their 
armed force under the standw of the dominant oity.^ 



CHAPTER II 


IMPERIAL AGGRESSIONS OK THE TWELFTH CBNTURT 

FREOEKICK DAllBAECJBtiA IN ITALV 


The long war of the investitures, lietween the Franconian emMron and 
the popes, hud gi\en the first impulse to the ambition of the Lombard oitiea 
for alliance; as general interests were involved, as it was a question td 
distant operations and common danger, the cities felt the necessity of alli- 
ances and of an active correspondence, which soon extended from one ex- 
tremity of Italy to the other. The smaller towns soon found that this general 
policy was beyond their means, and that the great cities, in which commerce 
and wealth h^ accumulated knowledge, and which alone received the com- 
munications of the impe or of the emperor, naturally placed themselves at the 
head of tlie league formed in their provinces, either for the empire or for 
the church. These two leagues were not yet known in Italy by the names 
of Guelf and Ghibelline, which in Germany had been the war-cry of the two 
parties at the battle of Wensberg, fought on the 2lHt of December, 1140, 
and which had previously distingiushed, the former the dukes of Saxony and 
Bavaria, devoted to the pope, the latter, the emperors of the house of Fran- 
oonia.^ But although these two names, which seem since to have become 
e^usively Italian, had not yet been adopted in Italy, the hereditaiy aflso- 
tion respectively fur the two wties already divided the minds of the people 
for more than a century, and faction became to each a second country, eltm 
served by them with not less heroism and devotion than their native city> 
Swh was the state of Italy, when the Germanic diet, assembled at Btek- 
foit in 1152, conferred the crown on Frederick Barbaroasa, duke of Sw^ia, 
era of the house of Hohenstaufen. This prince was nq^hm to Conrad III, 
eneoeeded ; he was allied to the two houses of the Qnelii and 
Ghi wdline a, which had contended with each other for the empire, and wia 
regarded, with good reason, by the Germans as their motp distingoiabed 
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chief. Frederick BarbaroiBa was not only brave, but understood the art of 
war, at least so far as it could be understood in an am so barbarous. He 
made himself beloved by the soldiers, at the same time wat he subjected them 
to a discipline which others had not yet thoueht of establishing. He held 
his word sacred ; he abhorred mtuitous cruelty, although the shedding of 
human blood had in general notiiing revolting in it to a prince of the Middle 

Ages; but the prerogatives of his 
crown appeared to him sacred rightsi 
which from pride, and even from oon> 
science, he was disposed to preserve 
and extend. The Italians he con- 
sidered in a state of revolt against 
the imperial throne and the German 
nation, and he believed it to be his 
first duty to reduce them to subjection. 

Frederick Barbarossa, accord- 
ingly, in the month of October, 1154, 
entered Italy with a powerful German 
by the valley of Trent. He 
proposed to himself not only receiving 
there the crowns of Italy and the em- 
pire and reducing to obedience sub- 
jects who appeared to him to forget 
their duty to their ^sovereign, but 
also to punish in particular tlie Mil- 
anese for their arrogance, to redress 
the complaints which the citizens of 
Pavia and Cremona had brought 
against them, and to oblige Milan to 
render to the towns of Lodi and Como, 
which it had dismantled, all the 
A Vwrwruir Soldxbb, Twbwth c»muby privileges which Milan itself enjoyed. 

(Daaad on Tioeiuo Ou amving at Roncaglia, where the 

diets of the kingdom of Italy were 
held, he was assailed by complaints from the bishop and nobles against the 
towns, as well as by complaints against the Milanese from the consuls of Pavia, 
of Cremona, of Como, aud of Lodi ; while those of Crema, of Brescia, of 
Piacenza, of Asti and Tortona vindicated them. Before giving judgment 
on the differences submitted to his decision, Frederick announced his inten- 
tion of judging for himself the state of the country, by visiting in person 
Piedmbnt and Montferrat. Having to pass through the Milanese territory 
on his way to Novara, he commanded the consuls of Milan to supply him witn 
provisions on the ro^. The towns acknowledged that they owed the em- 
perors upon their journeys the dues designated by Uie feudal words ^^foderum^ 
parata^ fMniumaaeum'' (forage, fo(^ and lodging); but the Germans, retarded 
m their march |ty heavy and continued rain, took two days to reach a stage 
which the Milan^ supposed they would reach in one ; provisions of course 
failed; and the Germans avenged themselves on the unhappy inhabitants by 
pillaging and burning the villages wherever sufficient rations were not found. 

Fnaerick treated with kindness the towns of Novara and Turin, but 
those of Chieri and Asti had been denounced to him as entertaining the 
same sentiments as Milan ; the inhabitants fled at his approach, aud he {dun- 
dered and burned their deserted houses. Arrived next before Tortona, he 
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otdM^* the inhebitento to renoonoe their aUiaaoe with the Mihuieie; hot 
they, tmatine to the strength of the upper town, into whioh thej hed le- 
treeted, while Fiederiok oooupied the lower pert, hed the oourege to refdie. 
The Germens begin the siege of Tortone on the Ifth of Febmiffy, 1165. 
They oonld not pievent the entrance of two hundred MUeneee. to a ss i s t in 
its defence. For sixty-two days did this brave people resist the ettseks of 
the formidable army of Frederick, the numbers of which had been inapssed 
the armed force of Pavia, and the other Ghibelline Sowns. The want of 
^ter compelled them at last to surrender ; and the emperor allowed them to 
retire to Milan, taking onl^' the few effects whicli each individual could euiy 
away. Everything else was given np to the pillage of tlie soldiera, and the 
houses became a prey to the flames. The Milatiese received with respect th ese 
martyrs of liberty, and every opulent house gave shelter and hospitalilj to 
some of the unliapp} inhabitants of Tortona. Frederick meanwhile placed on 
his head, in the tein^e of Pai ia, the iron crown of the kings of l^omlurd^, and 
tegan his march on Rome, to receive there the golden crown of the empire. 

But the Germans who accompanied the emperor, notwithstanding the 
anlour with whicli they had undertaken this distant expedition, began tc» grow 
tired of so long an absence from tlieir home. 

The license extended to their pillage and 
doliauchery no longer ap|>eared to them a 
sufficient compensation for t(*dious marches 
and the dangers of war. They pressed the 
cmjieror to Mvance tfiwards Rome, and to 
avoid all quarrel with the great towns by 
which they passed, although almost all re- 
fused to admit them within their walls — 
providing subsistence and lodging for them 
in the simurbs only. The impomibility of 
maintaining discipline in a raiiacious army, 
which beheld for the first time the unknown 
riches of commerce and the arts ; the diffi- 
culty of avoiding quarrels between two na- 
tions, neither of which understood the 
language of the other, perliaps justified this 
precaution. Frederick thus passed by Pia- 
cenza, Parma, Bologm^ and Florence. He 
was not received even into Rome; his troops 
occupied what wu styled the I.«eoniDe city, 
or the suburb built round the Vatican ; he 
was there crowned by the pope, Adrian IV, 
while his army was obliged to repel the 
R om a n s, who advanced by the bridge of St. 

Angelo and the Borgo^ of Trastevere to 
disturb the ceremony. Frederick withdrew' 
from Rome tlie following day ; conducting 
his army into the mountains to avoid the 
great heat of summer. The citizens of ^ ’*^*‘*^ Twwtb 

SpbleUi, not having supplied with sufficient 

h^ the provisioim he demanded, he attacked, took, and homed their dty ; 
**®™®*** however, began to thin the ranks of his soldiera ; many also dooOTtod. 
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to embuk at Abooiib. Frederioki with a weakened army* diieoted hia mardh 
on Germany by the valleys of the Tyrol. The citizens of Venma, who would 
not admit the Germans within their walls, constructed for him a hridm of 
boats onrthe Adige, which he hastily passed over, but had hardly gained the 
opposite bank, when enormous pieces of wood, carried down by the unpetuoaity 
of the current, struck and destroyed the bridge. Frederick had no doubt 
that ;lhe Lombuds bad laid this suare for him, and flattered themselves with 
the breaking of the bridge whilst he should 1 m in the act of passing over; 
but he was no longer sufficiently strong to avenge himself. 

The emperor at length returned into Germany with his barbarian soldiers. 
He everywhere on his passage .spread havoc and desolation ; the line by 
which he marched through the Milanese territory was marked by fire ; tbie 
villages of Rosate, Trecale, and Oaliata, the towns of Chieri, Asti, Tortona, 
and Spoleto were burned. But whilst he thus proved his barbarism, he also 
proved his weakness. He did not dare to attack the stronger and more popu- 
lous cities, which congratulated themselves on having shut their gates, and 
refused submission to him. Thus a year’s campaign sufficed to destroy one 
of the most formidable armies that Germany liad ever poured into Italy ; and 
the example of ancient times encouraged the belief that it would be long 
before the emperor could again put the Germans in motion. The Milanese 
felicitated themselves on having preserved their liberty by their courage and 
patriotisna Their treasury was indeed empty ; but the zeal of their opulent 
citizens, who knew no other luxury than that of serving tlieir country, soon 
replenished it. These men, who poured their wealth into the treasury of 
the republic, contented themselves with black bread, and c£»aks of coarse 
stuff. At the command of their oonbuls, they left Milan to join their fellow- 
dtizens in rebuilding, with their own hands, me walls and houses of Tortona, 
Rosate, locale, Galmta, and other towns, which had suffered in the contest 
for the common cause. They next attacked the cities of Pavia, Cremona, and 
Novara, which had embraced the party of the emperor, and subjected them 
to humiliating conditions; while they drew closer their bonds of alliance 
with the towns of Brescia and Piacenza, wliich had declared for liberty. 

But Frederick had more power over Germany than any of his predeces- 
sors ; he was regarded there as the restorer of the rights of the empire and 
of the German nation. He obtained credit for reducing Italy from what 
was called a state of anarchy and revolt, to order and obedience. His vassals 
accordingly flocked with eagerness to his standard, when he summoned them 
at the feast of Pentecost, 1158, to compel the submission of Italy. The bat- 
talions of Germany entered Lombardy at the same time by all the passes 
of the Alps. Their approach to Brescia inspired the inhabitants with so 
much terror, that they immediately renounced their alliance with Milan, and 
paid down a large sum of money for their ransom. The Milanese, on the 
oontraiT, prepared themselves for resistance. They had either destroyed or 
fortified all the bridges of the Adda, flattering themselves that this river 
would suffice to atop the progress of the emperor ; but a body of German 
cavalnr dashed boldly into tiie stream, and, swimming across the river, 
gained in safety the opposite bank. They then made themselves masters of 
uie bridge of Cassano, and the whole army entered into the Milanese ter- 
riUny. Frederick, following the course of the Adda, made choice of a sitna- 
tion about four miles from the ruins of the former Lodi.^ Here he ordered 
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the peo^ cl Lodi to lelniild thoir town* which would in fntnio oeeiixo to 
him^optiHiffe of the Adda. He eommoned thither alio the iniUties of 
PaTia aniS Cremona, with thoee of the oUier towns of Lranbardy, whioh their 
jesloosj of Milan had attached to the Ghibelline party ; and it was tiot till 
aitw they had joined him that Ito encamped, on the 8th of August, 1168, 
hefore Milan. , ^ . 

His engines of war, however, were insufficient to beat down tiie walln of 
so strong and large a town ; and he reiKil\e€l to redufle the Milanese by 
Eamine. He seized their granaries, burned their stacks of oorn, mowed dban 
the automiial harvests, and announced his resolution not to raise the Age 
till the Milauese liad returned to their duty. The few nobles, however, vfbo 
had piescr\ed then mdejiendence in I/oiulMiidy, 
proceeded to the camp of the eini>eioi One of 
them, the count ot UhiiidraU*, wlu» hatl befdl« 
given proofs ol his attachment to the to\irn 
of Milan, offeied himself os a iindiator, a as 
accepted, and obtained teinib not unfavour- 
aide to the Milam se They engaged to \hiy a 
tribute to Fredeiick of nine thouband maiks of 
siUer, to robtoie to hiiii hi« regal tightb, and 
to the loans ol Lodi and (\iino tlieir iiide- 
iiendence. On thin sidi, they aeie disjamsed 
from ojamiug tlu ir gates to tlie iiti])eior. They 
preserved the nglit of electing their lonsuls, 
and included in tlicir pacihcation thtir allies of 
Tortona and ( leina Tins tieatj a as signed 
tlie 7th of SepUmilM. 1 , 1158. 

Freilei ii k, in giaiiting an honourable capitu- 
lation to revolted subjects, ahnni he Inid brought 
back to their ola^dicnce, had no intention of 
renouncing tlie rights of his < inpiie. He con- 
sidered that he hod presen ed, untouched, the 

K tive authuiity of the diet of his kin^om 
y. The Milanese, on tlie contraiy, re- 
garded their treaty as definitive ; and were 
both astonished and indicant when Frederick, 
having assembled, towora the 11th of Novem- 
ber fcdlowing, the plaeita or diets of the king- 
dom at RoucagUa, promulgated by this diet a 
constitution wiuch o verthiew their most precious 
rights. It took the administration of justice 
inm the hands of the consuls of towns, to place 
it in those of a single judge, and a foreigner, chosen by the emperor, bearing 
the name of podetta : it fixed the limits of the regm rights, giving them 
much more importance than had been contemplatecf by the Muaneae when 
they agreed to acknowledge them ; it depnvM cities, as well as the other 
members of the empire, of the right of miudng private war ; it changed lim 
bonn d a ri ee pi territonee impertaining to towns, and in partieular took fnm 
Mi^ the UtUe town of Afonza, and the countiee of Sepno and of Mertiiani, 
whi^ the inheintents had always regarded as their own property. 

^ Just motives bed made the emperor and the diet consider these iuMm- 
tum neoeaaeij for the pnblie peace and proqmiity ; hot the Milaneee 
gained them only as pendions vidatioos of the treai^. When tho podaala 
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of the emperor arrived at Milan to take poBseosion of the tribuiud, he was 
sent oontemptuouolv aw^. The Milanese flew to arms ; and making every 
effort to repossess the different passes of the Adda, prepared to defend them- 
selves behind this barrier. Frederick, on his side, assembled a new diet of 
the kin^om of Italy at Bologna, in the spring of 1159, and placed Milan, 
under the bon of the empire. 

rThe emperor did not yet attempt to reduce the Milanese by a regular 
siege. His army wSs neither sufficiently numerous to invest so luge a town, 
nor his engines of war of sufficient force to make a breach in such strong 
walls; but he proclaimed his determination to employ all his power, as 
monarch of (Germany and Italy, to ruin that rebellious town. The Milanese, 
accordingly, soon saw their com mowed down, their autumn harvests 
destroyed, their vine stocks cut, the trees which covered their country either 
out down or barked, their canals of irrigation broken ; but tlie generous 
citizens of this new republic did not allow themselves to l>e discouraged by 
the superior force of such an enemy, or by the inevitable issue of such a 
contest. They saw clearly that they must perish ; but it would be for tlie 
honour and the liberty of Italy ; they were resolved to leave a great example 
to their countrymen, and to future generations. 

• The Siege of Crema 

The people of Crema had remained faithful to the Milanese in their good 
and evil fortune ; but tlie siege of that town presented fewer diiflcultieB to 
the emperor than the siege of Milan. Crema was of small extent, and could 
be invested on every side ; it was also more accessible to the engines of war, 
though surrounded by a double wall and a ditch filled with water. The 
Cremonese began the siege on the 4th of July, 1159 ; and on the 10th, Fred- 
erick arrived to direct it in person, c 

The emperor regarded the inhabitants of the town as revolted subjects 
and he probably expected to have little difficulty in accomplishing their over- 
throw. Contrary to his expectations, however, the Cremascans proved not 
only brave but stubborn, and despite his best efforts they held out against 
him for about six months. The siege gave rise to many picturesque incidents 
and furnished typical illustrations of the methods of warbre of the time. 
Even before the first attack Frederick sought to frighten the Cremascans 
into submission by the barbarous execution of several of their citizens who 
had previously been sent to him as hostages. Nothing daunted, the inhabit- 
ants of the besieged city retaliated in kind ; moreover, they gave proof of* 
their intrepidity by sallying forth and attempting to defeat a portion of the 
besieging armv in open combat. Their small numbers render this an act 
of hardihood, but it evidenced the spirit in which they were prepared to repel 
the assault. 

Frederick, on his part, began the construction of the usual machines 
emj^oyed against walled cities. The chief of these consisted of great towers 
oalmd cats, which were tower-like structures provided with battering-rams 
and with mppling-irons for tearing down walls. When these were ready, 
a road-bed was made for them by nlUng in the outer ditch with some two 
hundred casks and two hundred car-loMs of gravel. Over this improvised 
causeway the largest cat was slowly rolled preparatory to the assault 

The Cremascans marshalled themselves on the owls opposite this point 
of attack and assailed Ihe cat with great stones hurled hy catapulto, and with 
showers of blazing arrows which luid been dipped in a composition of oil, 
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IMtch, Itrd, tnd iiilplittr. Thane bnriii^ arrows were out from the walls of 
t^ eat with eojthes, bnt it was with dimoulty that the flames could beeztin- 
g^shed, ahile the enemy's projectiles threatened the complete dejttruetion of 
the invading engine before it could be brought witliin close range of tne walls. 

Further enra^ at the heroic resistance, Frederick resorted to one of 
those measures of barbarity which seem almost incredible when reheamed to 
motleru ears. He brought forth the Crt«- 
ipascan prisoners whom he had previously 
spared, Ixiuiid them in chains and suspended 
them by ropes beneath their arms from the 
front of the cat. The Crcmascans lieheld 
with honor their friends and relatives thim 
used to shield the foe ; hut at length the 
needs of the many were held by the consul, 

Giovanni de Medici, to outweigh the inter- 
ests of the unfoilunate few, and the missiles 
of defence were again brought t<i bear upon 
the cat. Niue of the unfortunate Greniaa- 
caiis dangling from the cat were killed, and 
others were frightfully injured; but the 
occupants of the stnicture also suffered to 
such an extent that tliev were glad pres- 
ently to retire and for the moment to ac- 
knowledge themselves beaten. 

Wliei'e the invaders biul failed by open 
attack, they in the end succeeded through 
the treachery of a Cremascan, one Marchisio, 
a mechanic of great ingenuity, whose skill 
Imd largely aided the besicgcHl garrison in 
repulsing the enemy's attack. Frederick 
found a way to approach this man and 
through bribery to gain him over. The 
importance laid upon this incident by the 
chroniclers of the siege illustrates the value 
tliat attached to individual effort in the war- 
fare of thc^ times. The reader of Roman 
history will recall how Archimedes long 
saved Syracuse from destruction by the ingenuity with which he contrived 
Means to repel the assaults of the Romans. Warfare had but little ohauged 
in tlie intenral of about fourteen hundred years — liad, indeed, but little 
changed since the early days of the Egyptians and Babylonians— and the 
preeenoe of one inventive mind might seemingly suffice to turn the tide for 
or aguMt besieged city. So now Marchisio, as the story goes, was able 
to point rat at once to Frederick the inadequacy of his method of attack. 
He craiw the emperor to abandon hie cats, and to build in their place 
the larrat being, it is said, about one hundred cnbits in 
attained to one of its upper stories a bridge no IcM thioi 
which would enable its occupants to reach the wall of 
WM yetrt . conridermfo dirtmee. The toww 
toelf further gu^ed from m i s wle e by brass and iron plates. 

M ana eouiae oftmie, these new machines being in readinei 
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missileB that assailed tiiem, and accomplished heroic deeds on the walls where 
they grappled with the Cremascans. Tradition usnallj preserves the names 
of one or two among the hardy warriors who figure in such a scene as this. 
In the present case the chroniclers have loved to record the deeds of one 
Berthold von Arach, represented as a giant in strength, who was said to have 
sprung down from the wall with a sm^ band of followers and rec^esdy to 
have invaded the city itself. After performing the usual deeds of prowess, 
he at last succumbed to superior numbers, and the conqueror proudly affixed 
his scalp with its waving hair as a trophy to his own hmmet. 

Another warrior who was said to have distinguished himself on that day 
was Otto, count palatine of Bavaria. He it was whose efforts were hdd to 
have turned the tide of battle against the Cremascans on the widl and to have 
demded the fate of the day ; though Conrad, his brother, who with him led the 
assault, performed equal deeds of daring and barely escaped with his life. 

At 1^ the Cremascans were driven to abandon their outer wall. On the 
morrow, despairing of further defence, they offered to capitulate, throwing 
themselves on the mercy of Frederick. Sad is ever t^ lot of the van- 
quished,” cried the despairing consul as he approached the emperor. Oh, 
sire, the hand of the Almighty is heavy upon us. We surrender and throw 
ourselves upon your mercy. But if our prayers can touch your heart let us 
not be deliverea into the hands of the Cremonese, whose many false accusa- 
tions have wrought our ruin.” The emperor accepted the capitulation, and 
extended more merciful terms than his attack in the earlier part of the sieg^ 
might have led one to expect. He permitted the Cremascans with their 
wives and children to depart, as also the militias of Brescia and Milan; the 
Cremascans taking with them so much as they could carry, their allies going 
empty handed.a 

**The surrender of Crema,” says Testa,^ ^*took place on January 27th, 1160. 
When that unhappy multitude, which amounted to more than twenty thou- 
sand persons, came forth, some with a few household mods, some with little 
ohildien in their arms, some carrying or supporting the women, the infirm, 
and the wounded, it is said that, to avoid the quarters of the Cremonese, they 
went dose by the pavilion of the emperor ; and tliat he, at the sight of so much 
sorrow and oistress, became thoughtful and sad ; until at last, seeing in the 
crowd an old and infirm Cremascan who, having come to a difficult place, 
could hardly get any further, moved by irresistible compassion, he went up to 
him, offered him his hand, and helped him to to forwm with the rest. So 
strongly can the most opposite affections prevail in turn over the same heart! ” 

The siero of Crema exhausted the patience of the German army. At this 
period, soldieis were unaccustomed to such protracted expeditions. When 
they had accomplished their feudal service, they considered they had a 
rignt to return nome. The greater number, accordingly, deparM; but 
Firederiok, wi% immovable constancy, declared he would remain, with the 
Italians only bixhe Ghibelline towns, to make war against the Milanese; 
and placing hhiself at the head of the militias of ravia, Cremona, and 
Novara, carried on the war a whole year, during which his sole object was to 
destroy the harvests, and prevent the entrance of any kind of provision into 
Milan. In the month ox June, 1161, a new army arrived from Germany 
to his aid. His subjects began to feed ashamed of having abandoned theur 
monarch in a foreign country, omongrt a people whom thj^ accused of 
porfidy and rebdlum. They returned with Moubled animosity, whkih was 
soon mimifested hj ferocious deeds; they tortured and put to death every 
peasant whom* they surprised carrying provisions of any kind into Milan. 
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the ben of the empire, eappor^ thii unequal oonteit ; whe^ in m 
W inning of Maich, 1162, they were reduced to surrender et diwrelum. In 
dMD demir they yielded up their arms end colours, end eweited the^Hnem 
of the emperor. Frederick, hush end haughty, wan not ferodons; nem 
had he put to death by the executioner rebels or enemies whom he 
qnished. lie suffered nearly a month to elapse More ho proDOUnm via 
iinni determination ; perhaps to augment the anxiety of the subdued, per- 
haps, also, to pacify his own wrath, wliich he at last vented on walls and 
innnimntji objcctH. wliilc ho pardoned man. He ordered the town to be 
completely evacuated, so that there should not be left in it a aingto living 
being. On the 25th of Marcli, he summoned the militias of the rival and 
Ghibelline cities, and gave them orders to rase to the earth the houses as well 
as the walls of the town, so as not to leave one stone upon another. 

Those of tlie inhabitants of Milan whom their poverty, labow, and 
industry attached to the soil, were divided into four open villagm, built at a 
distance of at least two miles from tlie walls of their former citv. Othm 
sought hospitality in the neighbouring towns of Italy ; even in uiose whieh 
haa riiown most attachment to the emperor. Their sufferings, the extent of 
their sacrifices, tlie roeolloctiou of their valour, and the example of their 
noble sentiments, made pros^ies to the cause of liberty in eve^ city into 
which they were received. Tlie delegates of the emperor also (tot he him- 
self had returned t(» his German dominions), the tmesias whom he had 
established in every town, soon made those Lombard who had fought with 
him feel only slianie and regret at Imviiig lent their aid to rivet hb yoke on 
their own necks. All the privileges of the nation were violated; juatiee 
was sacrificed to party interest. Taxes continually augmenting had increased 
sixfold ; and hardly a third part of tlie produce of the land remained to 
the cultivator. Toe Italians were universally in a state of suffering and 
humiliation ; tyranny at length reached even their consoieneea. 


BIVAL POPES 


On tlic death of Pope Adrian IV, in September, 1150, the electing cairiinala 
had been equally divided between two oandidates ; the one a Sienese, the other 
a Roman. Both were declared duly elected by their separate paiiies ; the 
under the name of Alexander III ; the second, under that of Viator 
rV. ^ Frederick declared for the latter, who had shown himnH ready to 
aacnfice to him the liberties and independence of the ohuroh. The fonner 
bjid bwD oblij^ to take refuge in f^oe, thowh aimoat the 
Christ endom did not long hesitate to declare for him. While one ooniiail 
aaimUed by Fi^rick at Pavia rejected him, another aaaembled at Beauvais 
Kjooted but anathematisM Victor. ^ 

naciwa even the emperor; and Alexander, to strengthen agaiaat 

Frederick, endeavourra to gnin the affections (ff t^ people, by lanffimr him- 
•rifiu^^jttotectowoftheUbertiesofltaly. 

1168 , aocoBwauiied not Iqrtaanpy, 
bu t by a brijliMt retinue of German nobles. He dia not imagine tint in a 
oountiy whibh he now oonaidered subdued, he needed a gnoie ' * 
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force ; besides, he believed that he could at all times command the militias 
of the Ghibdline towns ; and, in fact, he made them this year rase to the 
ground the walls of Tortona. He afterwards directed his steps towards 
Rome, to support by his presence his schismatic pontiff ; but, in the mean- 
time, Verona, Vicenza, radua, and Treviso, the most powerful towns of 
the Veronese marches, assembled their consuls in congress, to consider the 
meai)^ of putting an end to a tyranny which overwhelmed ^em. The con- 
suls of thm four to«.vns pledg^ themselves bv oath in the name of their 
cities to give mutual support to each otlier in the assertion of their former 
righto, and in the resolution to reduce the imperial prerogatives to the point 
at whidi they were fixed under the reign of Henry IV. Frederick, informed 
of this association, returned hastily into northern Italy, to put it down. He 
assembled the militias of Pavia, Cremona, Novara, Lodi, and Como, with the 
intention of leading them against the Veronese mai‘ches ; but he soon per- 
ceived that tlie spirit of liberty had made progress in the Ghibelline cities as 
well as in those of the Guelfs ; that the militias under his command complained 
as much of the vexations inflicted by his podestas as those against whom he 
led them ; and that they were ill-disposed to face death only to rivet tlie 
chains of their country. Obliged to bend before a jieople which he consid- 
ered only as revolted subjects, he soon renounced a contest so humiliating, 
and returned to Germany, to levy an army more submissive to him. 

Other and more pressing interests diverted Ids attention from this object 
till the autumn of 1166. During this interval his anti-pope, Victor 111, 
died; and the successor whom he caused to be named was still more strongly 
rejected by the church. On the other side, Alexander III had returned 
from France to Rome ; contracted an alliance with William, the Norman 
king of the Two Sicilies; and armed the whole of southern Italy against the 
emperor. 

IMPERIAL CAMPAIGNS AND BEVEBSES 

When Frederick, in the month of October, 1166, descended the moun- 
tains of tlie Grisons to enter Italy by the territory of Brescia, he mardied 
his army directly to Lodi, without permitting any act of hostility on tlie 
way. At Lodi, he assembled towards the end of November, a diet of 
the kingdom of Italy, at which he promised the Lombards to redress the 
grievances occasioned by the abuses of pow'er by Ins podestas, and to respect 
&eir just liberties ; he was desirous of separating meir cause from that of 
the pope, and the king of Sicily ; and to give greater weight to his negotia- 
tion, he marched his army into central Itdy. The towns of Romagna and 
Tuscany had hitherto made few complaints, and manifested little zeal in 
defence of their privileges. Fredericlc hop^ that, by establishing himself 
amongst them, he should revive their loyalty, and induce them to augment 
the army whicli he was leading against Rome. But he soon perceived 
that the spirit of liberty whimi animated the other countries of Italy 
worked also in these ; he contented himself, accordingly, with taking thirty 
hostam from Bologna, and having vainly laid siege to Ancona, he, in md 
month of July, 1167, marched his army towards Rome. 

The towns of the Veronese marches, seeing the emperor and his army pass 
without daring to attack them, became bolder : they assembled a new cuet, 
in the beginmng of April, at the convent of Fontida, between Milan and 
Bergmo. The consuls of Cremona, of Bergamo, of Bresda, of Mantua 
and Verrara, ^let there, and joined those of the ma^es. The union of the 
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Gnelfr and GhibeUinUi for tlie oonunon libertv« was wth um^afial 

joy. Thod^uliMof thoCiamoiwoojwliohad jetttttoiraidtoto 
tmof MilaDfaeoonded thooe of the Milaneee villages m implo^ aid of the 
oonf^rated towns to rebuild the city of Mil an. This o^edeiatm was 
ealled the League of Lombardy. The eonsub took the «t^ and th^ ora- 
stitoents afterwards repeated iti that every Lombard ^ould unite fra the 
teeoveiy of the oommoii liberty ; that the lea^o for this puxpoM rarald 
last twenty years; and, finally, they should aid gaoh other m twgmx* 
hig in common any damage experienced in 
tlua sacred cause, by any one member of the 
confederation ; extending even to Uie |iast 
this contract for reciprocal security, the 
league resolved to rebuild Milan* 

TThe militias of Ilergatuo, Brosciii, On'- ' 
mona, Mantua, Verona, and Ttevi^«o arri\ed 
the 27th of April, 1107, on the ground 
covered b}' the ruins of this great cit\. 

They apportioned among thomseUcb iiio 
labour ot restoring the enclosing Malls ; all 
tlit‘ MiUuesc of tlio four villages, as well 
as ihose mIio hud taken refuge in the more 
djhtant towiiH, came in cruads to take ))art 
ill this pious M’ork ; and in a fea* weeks 
the neM‘«groMn city M'as iii u state to repel 
the uibults of its enemies. Lodi was soon 
aftenvanls comimllcd, by force of arms, to 
take ilio c^ath to the league ; while the 
towns of Venice. I’niceiiza, Burma, Modena, 
and Bologna > uluntarily and gladly joined 
the association. 

Frederick, meanwhile, Hrri\ed within 
bight of Rome. The Romans dared to 
await him in the o]h;ii field ; he defeated 
them M'lth great slaughter, and made liim- 
self muster of the leonine city. The in- 
liabitants still defenduig themselves in the 
Vatican, he dislodged them by setting 
fire to Santa Maria, the adjoining church; AMlTAUAMOrnLBEiTwaumGBmimT 
Alexander, in his fright, escaped by tlie 

Tiber. After hib retreat the Romans took the oatli of fidelity to the emperor, 
without, however, receiving his army within their walls ; but fever, and the 
suffocating heat of the Campagna, soon began, by its ravages, to avenge 
^ Italians ; from the first days of August an alarming mortuity broke out 
in the camp of the emperor. 

The princes to whom he was most attached, the captains in whom he had 
m^ confidence, two thoiisrad knights, with a proportional number of common 
mldiers, were carried off in a few weeks. He endeavoured to flee from the 
destnmtive scourge ; he traversed in his retreat Tuscany and the Lunigiana; 
but hie route was marked with graves, in which every day, every honr, he 
oeposiM the bodies of his soldiers. He was no longer strong anm igh to 
vanish even the oppoeitira of the little town of Pontremoli, ^wbh xmeed 
him a psssm ; and it was by roads almost impracticable that he at length 
raoased the Apenninee. He arrived at Pavia about ^e middle ol SeptomSray 
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and to assemble a diet ; bat the deputies of Pavia, Novara, Ver- 

oelli, and Como alone obeyed his summons. He haiangoed the assemU^ 
wi^ great vehemence ; and, throwing down his glove, clulleng^ the rebd.- 
Hous mties to a pitched battle. He passed the winter in combating, with his 
Mnn.ll remaining army, the league of Lombardy ; but in the month of Maurdi, 
1168, he escaped from the Itauans, and repast Mont C^nis, to return uid 
arm the Germans anew against Italy. 

After his departure, Novara, Vercelli, Como, Asti, and Tortona also en- 
tered into the confederation, which resolved to found, as a monument of its 
power, and as a barrier against the Ghibellines of Pavia and Montferrat, a 
new city, on the confluence of the rivers Tanaro and Bormida. The Lom- 
bards named it Alexandria (Alessandria), in honour of the ddef of the 
church, and of their league. They collected in it all the inhabitants of 
the different villages of mat rich plain, which extends from the Po to the 
Ligurian Alps, and secured to them bU the liberty and privileges for which 
they themselves had fought. 

Frederick had sacrificed more time, treasure, and blood, to strengthen his 
dominion over Italy, than any of his predecessors ; he had succeeded for a 
long period in associating the German nation in his ambition. He persuaded 
the Germans that their interest and their honour were concerned in the sub- 
mission of the Itidians. They began, however, to feel tired of a long contest, 
from which they derived no advantage ; other interests, affairs more press- 
ing, demanded the presence of the emperor at home; and Frederick was 
obuged to suspend for five years his efforts to subdue Italy. jOuring this 
period the towns of Lombardy, in the plenitude of their power and liMrty, 
corrected their laws, recruited their finances, strengthened their fortifications, 
and finally placed their militias on a better war establishment. Their con- 
suls met aliro in frequent diets, where they bound themselves by new oaths 
to the common defence, and admitted fresh members into the confederation, 
which at length reached to the extremity of Romagna. 

Frederick, however, did not entirely abandon Italy. He sent thither 
Christian, the elected archbishop of Mainz, and arch-chancellor of the em- 
pire, as his representative. This warlike prelate soon felt that there was 
nothing to be done in Lombardy ; and he proceeded to Tuscany, where the 
GhibelHne party still predominated. His first pretension was to establish 
peace between the two maritime republics of Genoa and Pisa, which dis- 
puted with arms in their hands the commerce of the East. As he found 
a greater spirit of pride and independence in the Pisans, he caused to be 
thrown into a dungeon their consuls, who had presented themselves at the 
diet of the Tuscan towns convoked by him at San Ginasio, in the month of 
July, 1173 ; he arrested, at the same time, the consuls of the Florentines, 
their allies, while he studiously flattered those of Lucca, of Siena, of Pistoia, 
and the nobles of Tuscany, Romagna, and Umbria; promising to avenge 
them on their enemies: but, said he, **to do so more effectually, you must 
first oo-OTOrate with me in crushing the enemies of the emperor.” He thus 
succeeded in jpersuading them to second him in the attack which he medi- 
tated for the following spring on Ancona. 

This city, the most southern of all those attached to the league of Lom- 
bardy, contained about twelve thousand inhabitants, enriched by maritime 
commerce, and confident in the strength of their almost unassailable position. 
Their town, beautifully situated on the extremity of a promontory, triiich 
surrounded a magnificent port, presented on the side open to the continent 
only precipi^us rocks, with the exception of a single causeway. The oiti- 



fiin arriTed before Anoona in the begioidng of Aw^llTf, and wta^d 
the olty with an army kviad amooK the GhibMlinee of Tnaoany ai^^mhria. 
The nwste of Anoona repnlaed their attack with their aanutomed mveiy. 
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oedine liarvesta had failed ; their grranariea were cmpjty ; and an enemT a^t 
oloeed Uieir port. They aaw the liarreet ri|)en» withdtat uie poanblh^ of 
a single sack of com reaching them. All human subsistonce was soon og* 
hansted ; undismayed* however, they tried to support existenoe with Ihe 
herbs and sholl-fish whidi they gathered from their rocks, or with tlie leatlMg 
which comiiicrre had accumulated in their magasines. Such was the food 
on which had long Hubsisted a younff and beautiful woman. Observing ofte 
day a soldier summoned to battle, niit unable from hunger to prooeedi she 
refwd her bn^ast to the child whom she suckled ; offered it to the warrior; 


and sent him, thus refreshed, to shed his blood for his country. 

But to ulistever duitresb the {jcople of Ancona were reduced, tbi^ re- 
jected every pm|io8al to capitulate. At length the succour invoked from ^ 
Guelfs of Ferrara and Romagnii apprcmched ; Christian saw the fires wliioh 
they lighted on the inountaiii of Falcognara, almiit four miles from Anoona 
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a long siege, he hastily retreated. 
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In the lieginningof Octoljcr, 1171, Frederick, at the head of a formidable 
army, again re-entered Italy, lie passed from the county of Bu^undy into 
Savoy, and dcHceiided hy Mont Cenis. Suza, the first town to which he came 
on his passage, was taken and burned ; Asti, in alarm, opened its gates, and 
purcha^ its security from iiillage by a heavy contribution ; but Alexandria 
stopped the jirogiess of tlic emperor. This city, recently founded by the 
league of Lombardy, did not hesitate to enter into a contest with the impe- 
rial power for the sake of its confederates ; although its mud wi^ were an 
object of derimon to the Germans, who first gave tills town the surname of 
Alessaiidria della paglia, or of straw. Nevertheless these walls of mud and 
straw, but defended by generous and devoted citizens, resisted all the efloita 
of the most valiant army and the roost warlike monarch of Germany. Fred- 
erick consumed in vain four months in a siege, which was prolonged throngh 
the winter. The inundation of rivers more than once threatened him with 
destruction, even in his camp ; sickness also decimated his soldiers. Finidlyf 
the combined army of the Iximbard League advanced from Piacenza to Tor- 
tona; and on Easter Sunday of the year 1176, Frederick found hinu^ 
obliged to raise the siege, and to mareh for Pavia, to repose his army. 

This last check at length compelled the emperor to acknowledge the 
power of a people which he bad been accustomed to despise. The ehiefs of 
the L ombam amy showed^ themselves well prepared for battle ; hut bII]! 
reqweting the righto of their monarcli, declined attacking him. He entered 
into negotiations with them ; all professed their ardent desire to reocmefle 
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heutote to comply ; he diBniistied his Germans, and remained at Pavia, trust- 
ing soldy to the fidelity of his Italian Ghibellines. Legates from the pope 
arrived also to join the commissioners; and the negot&tions were opcmed. 
But thp demands of Frederick were so high as to render agreement almost 
impossible. He declared that he desired only his just rights ; ** but they 
must be those,” said he, ** which have been exercisM by my predecessors, 
Charlemagne, Otto, and the emperors Henry III and Ileniy IV.** The 
dej^uties of the towns opposed to this the concessions of Henry V and 
Lotbair; but even these could no longer satisfy them. For the Italians, 
liberty had advanced with civilisation ; and they could not now submit to 
the ancient prerogatives of their masters, without returning to their own 
ancient barbudsm. 


THE BATTLE OF LBGKAEO; THE PEACE OF CONSTANCE 

The negotiations were broken off, and Frederick sent to Germany for 
another army, which, in the spring of 1176, entered the territory of Como by 
the Grisons. The emperor joined it about the end of May, after traversing, 
without being recognised, the territory of Milan. It was against this great 
town that he entertained the most profound resentment, and meditated a new 
attack. He flattered himself that he should find the citizens still trembling 
under the chastisement which he had before inflicted on their city. On the 
29th of May, he met the Milanese army between Ijegnano and Barano, about 
fifteen miles from Milan. Only a few auxiliaries from Piac&za, Verona, 
Brescia, Novara, and Veruelli had yet joined them. An impetuous charge of 
the German cavalry made that of tne Lombards give way. The enemy 
pressed forward so near the carroeeio^ as to give great alarm lest this sacred 
oar should fall into their hands. But in the army of the Milanese there was 
a company of nine hundred young men, who had devoted themselves to its 
defence, and were distinguished hv the name of ^Hhe company of death.’* 
These brave youths, seeing the Germans gain ground, knelt down; and 
invoking God and St. Ambrose, renewed their vow to peri^ for their countzjr; 
then rising, thev advanced with such im^ietuosity that the Germans were dis- 
concerted, divided, and driven back. The whole army, reanimated by this 
examfde, hastily pressed forward. The Germans were put to flight ; their 
camp vras pillaged ; Frederick was separated from his companions in arms, 
and obliged to conceal himself, and it was not till he had pasm several days, 
and encountered various dangers, that he succeeded in reaching Pavia, where 
t^e empress was already mourning his death. 

The defeat of Legnano at len^h determined Frederick to think seriously 
of peace, and to abandon pretensions which the Lombards resisted with so much 
energy. New negotiations were opened with the pope ; and Venice was chosen, 
in concert with him, as the place for holding a congress. This town had 
withdrawn its signature from tlie league of Lombardy ; it was acknowledged 
foreign to the Wratern Empire, and might be considered neutral and indi&r- 
ent in the quarrel between the emperor and the free towns. The pope, 
Alexander III, arrived at Venice on the 24th of March, 1177. The emperor, 
whose presence the Venetians feared, first fixed his residence at one of his 
palaces, near Ravenna ; wproached afterwards as far as Chioggia, and finally 
came even to Venice. The negotiation bore upon three different pmnts— 
to reconcile the emperor to the church, W putting an end to the schism ; to 
restore peace^ between the empire of the West ana tliat of the East, and the 
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ITng Tf the Two SiciUee ; tnd fituiU v to define the oonetitational rights of 
tbemperorend of the oitiee of Lombitfdy.« Fiederiok was obliged to bend 
befote the siwy countensnoe of s proud priest, and offer his head as a foot- 
•tool to the Roman bidiop I 

1 w^ tread upon the aspio and baailiak,** said the pontiff as he placed his 
foot upon ^e emijeror’s ne^, ^and the lion and the dragon will I tram|fie 
beneath my feet** “iVoatiftiwdPetro,” replied the prince. ‘^JrSrmtAtetPflfia*** 
haughtily returned the priest while he pressed more final}' on the humUbd 
monarch.^ So at least the story goes. But unfortunately it is a narrative 
that cannot be accepted without many*graitiH of all(»waiicc. -Contemporary 
accounts do not give these picturesque oetails, and we are forced to conoli^e 
that the story of Frederick s humiliation was embellished in after times with 
incidents quite foreign to the reality. But, digested of all apocryphal inci- 
dents, Frederick's concessions to the ]x»pe constituted a distinct nliasement of 
the imi)eri:il auUiority. If Alexaiuler did not literally tiuod uiK>n the nook 
of the emi)erur, he was certainly entitled to feel that he was figurativelv 
grinding the 8ei*nlar “aspic and basilisk,*’ the royal “lion and dragon,'* 
beneath his spiritual liecl.a 

Frederick liad few sulijects of dispute with the (Grecian cm])eror, or 
the Norman king of tlie SicUies ; these |iarth of the treaty were not difficult 
to u^rmiiiate. But that part which related to the league of Lombardy must 
lie founded on a new oi*der of ide<is ; it was the first ]iact that Kuro|)e had 
seen made lietwei'ii a nioiiarcli and his subjects ; the first boundary lino 
traced lietucen authority and lils^rty. After loiigr and vain attempts, the 
negi»tiatorb s<*parated, coiilentiug themselves only with obliging the emperor 
aiul the Lumliards to conclude a truce of six years, licaring date &om tlie Ist of 
August, 1177. During iU existence, the lights on each side were to remain 
susiiendod ; and the fiecdum of commerce was re-established between the 
cities which remained faithful to the emperor, and tliosc which drew still 
closer their bonds of union by a renewal of Uio league of Lombardy. 

The six yours of repose, however, which this truce guaranteed, accustomed 
the emperor to submit to limitations of his authority. Thirty years hod passed 
since the contest hod begun between liim and the Italian nation ; age had now 
tempered Ids activity and calmed Ids pride. New incidents hod arisen in 
Germany to fix Ids attention, llis son, Henry VI, demanded to lie associated 
in the sovereignty of his two kingdoms of (xermany and Italy. A definitive 
pei^ only could restore to Frederick his rights and revenues in Lomhardy, 
which his subjects there did not dispute, but which the truce held suiqiendea. 
The adverse claims were honestly weighed at tlie Diet of Constance; recip- 
rocal concessions were made both by the monarch and his subjects, and toe 
Peace of Constance, the basis of new public rights for Italy, was at length 
signed on tJie 25th of June, 1183. By tide peace the emperor renounced idl 
regal privileges which he liad hitherto claimed in tlie interior of towns. 
He acknowledged the right of the confederate cities to levy armies, to enclose 
themselves within fortifications, and to exercise by their commissioners within 
their own walls both civil and criminal jurisdiction. Tlie consuls of towns 
acquired by the simple nomination of tiie people all the prerogatives of im- 
pel^ vicars. The cities of Lombardy were further authorised to strengthen 
^or the defence of their just rights, recognised by the Peace 
of Constance. But, on the other side, they engag^ to maintain just 
nghts of the emperor, which were defined at the same time ; and in order 
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to avoid all diq>iiteB, it was agreed that these rights might always be boqght 
off by the annual sum of two thousand marks of silver. Thus terminatod, 
in the establishment of a legal liberly« the first and most noble struggle whieh 
the ndtions of modem Europe have ever maintained against despcSism. 

The generous resistance of the Lombards, during a war of thirty years, 
had conquered from the emperors political liberty for all the towns of the 

kingdom of Italy. The right of obeying 
only their own laws, of being governed by 
their own magutrates, of contracting alli- 
ances, of making peace or war, and, in 
fine, of administering their own finances, 
with the exception only of a certain rev- 
enue payable into the imperial treasury, 
was more particularly secuM by the Peace 
of Constance to the confederate cities of 
the league of Lombardy. 

But the Germans easily comprehended 
the im^sibility of refusing to their allies 
the privileges which their enemies had 
gain^ by conquest ; the liberties, therefore, 
stipulated by tlie Peace of Constance, were 
rendered common to all the towns of Italy; 
and those wliicli had been most distiu- 

E ' ' d by their attachments to the Ghi- 
party were often found the most 
zealous for the establishment and preserva- 
tion of all the rights of the people. The 
cities, however, did not consider tnemselves 
independent. They were proud of the title 
of members of the empire ; they knew they 
must concur in its defence, as well as in 
the maintenance of internal peace ; reserv- 
ing only that it must be in pursuance of 
their free choice and deliberation. They 
were in a manner confederates of an em- 
Av Italian Officnb, Twbliitii Cbntubt pcror, who acted on them rather by persua- 
sion than orders, rather as a party chief 
than as a monarch ; and as he was habituated to this compromise with public 
opinion in his relations with the princes of the empire, he yielded with tiie 
less repugnance to his Italian subjects. It is a circumstance highly honour- 
able to the princes of the house of Hohenstaufen, which continued to reign 
sixty-seven years after the Peace of Constance, that during this long period 
they made no attempt to infringe the conditions of the compact. They 
'^'*‘~*^^'^^prith good faith, all the consequences of the concessions made ; 

' Led liberty, which the vulgar order of kings always regarded as 
L by the subjects of the rights of the crown. 



DEATH OF FREDERICK ; HIB SnOOBSSOR 

It was not long, however, before the struggle was renewed between the 
emperor and most of the towns. It was supported with not lees devotion 
and not fewer sacrifices ; it caused not less oahunity whilst it endured ; and 
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it wm erowoad, at its dose, with results not less happy. But the dtles did 
««*. - pry^Bng: .trunfe ^ mm ua^ 


interest ; they rather seconded uie p^ey of the holy seSf which so^ht the 
independence of the church and of Ituy« and did not cease to fight for 
the attainment of this object till the extinction of the house of Hohenstaufen. 

Frederick I survived the Peace of Constance seven years. During this 
period he yisited Italy with his son Henry VI ; he remained Mme time^t 
where he was received with reflect, wd ^iied thomfPection of all the 
inhabitants, towi ‘ ^ 

kindness. Instead of endeavouring to intimidate Lombardy, and recover h^ 
intrigues his former power, he was occupied only with the marriage of hia 


son Henrv, wnom lie nact previously crownea King ox uennany, wiui i>on- 
staiiza, sole heiress of the Norman kings who hod conquered tlie Two Sicilies. 
The union of this crown with that of Germany and of Lombardy would have 
redact the pope to lie no more than the first bishop of his states ; it would 
have disarmed the two auxiliary jiowerH which had supported the league of 
Lomhardy against the emperor ; and it alarmed the church, in proportion as 
it Ottered his ambition. The endeavours to prevent or dissolve this union 
gave rise to a series of wars extending over a long period. Frederick 
Sarbarossa did not the commencement of them. When the news of the 


taking of Jerusaleni by Salodin, on Uie find of October, 1187, had thrown all 
kurope into consternation, Fr^crick, listening only to his religious and 
ohivalric enthusiasm, placed himself at the liead of the Third CrusMle, which 
he led into the East by land, uiid died the 10th of June, 1190, of a stroke of 
apoplexy, caused by the coldness of the waters of the little river Calycadnui 
NeO in Asia Minor. 

Henry VI had worn for five ^ears the Gennan and Italian crowns, when 
he received in Germany, where he then was with his wife, news of the death 
of William II, king of the Two Sicilies, to whom ('^onstanza was successor ; 
and a few months after, tliut of his father Frederick I. He immediatdy 
began his journey towards southern Italy. Tancred, a bastard of the race 
of the Norman kings, put in opposition to him by the Sicilians, defended, 
for some time with success, the independence of those provinces, but died in 
1194 ; and Henr}', who had entered the kingdom as conqueror, and had 
made himself detested for his cruelty, also died there suddenly, on the 26th 
of September, 1197. He left by his marriage with Constanza only one son, 
Frederick II, hardly four years old, who lost liis mother in the following 
year ; and was, under the protection of the pope, acknowledged, child as he 
w^ Ving of the Two Sicilies ; but the imperial and Lombard crowns were 
withheld^from him for several years. 


GBOWINO POWER OF THE K0BIUT7 

From the Peace of Constance to the death of Henry VI the free cities of 
Italy had, for the space of fifteen years, no contest to mainta-in against the 
enmerors ; but their repose and liberty were during this period constantly 
endangered by the pretensions of the nobility. The growing gnmdenr of 
the dtieo, and the dmy of the imperial power, had left the noUea of Italy 
in a very ambiguous position. 

® ■0®® measure no longer had a country ; their only seeoriiy was 
jnttauf own strength ; for the emperor in resigning hia power over the 
towns had not thought of giving an organisation to die nolueajdispmed in 
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oastlaa. All the families of Italian dukes, and almost all those of marquises 
and counts, had become extinct ; those who remained had lost all junsdic- 
tion over their inferiors ; no feudisl tenure was respected ; no vassal appeared 
at the baronial court, to form the tribunal of his lord. The frontiers of the 
kingdom of Lombardy were called mareheu^ after a Grerman word adopted 
into almost all the European languag[os, and the commander of these fron- 
tiers was called marquis ; but the families of the powerful Tuscan marquises 
were extinct, as WSsll as those of the marquises of Ancona, of Fermo, of 
Camerino, of Ivrea, and of tliose of the Veronese and Trevisan marches. 
There remained, however, on these frontiers some families which bore the 
same title, and had preserved some wrecks of these ancient and powerful 
marquisates. 

The nobles were not united by the hierarchical connection of the feudal 
system, but by the affections or antipathies of the Guelfs or Ghibellines. In 
general, tlie most powerful families among the nobles, those wlio had cas- 
tles sufficiently strong, lands sufficiently extensive, and vassals sufficiently 
numerous to defend themselves, listening only to the ambition of courts, 
were attached to the Ghibelline party. Tnose families, on the contrary, who 
possessed castles capable of but little resistance, situated on accessible 
eminences, or in plains ; those whose castles were near great towns, and too 
weak to support a contest with them, had demanded to be made citizens of 
the towns ; they had served tlieni in tlie warn of the league of Lombardy ; 
they had since taken a principal share in the government, and th^ thus 
found themselves attached by common interests to the party of ftie Guelfs. 
Independent nobles were no more to be found in all the plains of Lom- 
bardy ; there was not one who had not become citizen of some republic ; but 
eve^ chain of mountain was thick-set with castles where a nobility, choosing 
obedience to an emperor rather than to citizens, maintained themselves 
independent ; these too, attracted sometimes by the wealth and pleasures of 
towns, and sometimes desirous of obtaining influence in the counsels of pow- 
erful republics, in order to restore them to the emperor, demanded to be 
made citizens, when they thought it would open the way to a share in 
government ; and as war was their sole occupation, they were often gla^P 
received by the republics, which stood in need of good captains. 

It was thus the Ghibelline familv of Visconti, whose nefs extended mm 
the Alps to the Lago Maggiore, became associated with the republic of 
Milan. The house of Este, ^ied to the Guelfs of Saxony and Bavaria, and 
devoted to the pope, possessors of several castles built on the fertile chain 
of the Euganean hills, joined the republic of Ferrara ; the parallel chain, 
which serves as a base to the Tyrolese Alps, was crowned with the castles 
of Ezzel, Ezzelino, or Eccelino, of Romano, a family enriched by the emperors, 
entirely devoted to the Ghibelline party, and in process of time attached 
to the republics of Verona and Vicenza. In like manner were situated on the 
northern side of the Apennines the fortresses of the Ghibelline nobles, who 
excited revolutions in toe republics of Piacenza, Parma, Reggpo, and Modena : 
on the southern side were the castles of other Ghibellines, in turns citizens 
and enemies of the republics of Arezzo, Florence, Pistoia, and Lucca ; lower 
in the valleys of the Po, or in the upper vale of Amo, were the oastles of 
the Gudfs, who had become decidedly citizens of the same republics.^’ 




CHAPTER III 

THE NORMANS IN SICILY 


[787-1S04 AD] 

A people fonooUi moit aamte, Tengefnl of injanen , In the hope of 
profit eleenhert de^pt^iiig their {ntemal temtorlei, imitMive In eveiv 
wey, keepiiie some meen betwixt prodi^ity end everice nieir 
leeden indeed are rnoet prodigel from their del^t in repiitetlon 
They ere e {leople ept iii flettery, no etndiooe of elnquenoe thet even 
the very bo^e >ouMl find ere oretom. Unleiw kept under tlie yoke of 
leD.the rece le mobt exiemliugl} unreiitreined (fgtenalienma) yet 
long millering in toil, in femim, in cold, when fortiine deroende; 
indiutriouH in felcun hunting. They rejoice in homeii end the other 
effein of wer, end in luziirunia gerb From tlirir nenie indeed cornea 
the nemo of their lend North in EngUaii means Uie region of the 
north wind (aymio) end because they themnelves came thence they cidl 
the lend Nonneunie [Nomiend>] —MALATeaeA ^ 


Normans ie the eoftened form of the word Northman,’* applied first to 
tiwDeople of Scandinavia in ^neral, and afterwards i^ciall> to the people 
of Iforwaj. In the form of Norman ** (Northmannus, Normannus, Normand) 
it is the name of those colonists from Scandinavia who settled themsdves in 
Gaul, who founded the Norman duchy, who adopted the Fieuch tongue and 
French manners, and who from their new home set forth on new errands of 
conquest, chiefly in the British Islands and in southern Italy and Sicily. 
From one point of view the expeditions of the Normans may be looked on as 
continuations of the expeditions of the Northmen. As the name is etymo- 
loffi^ly the sam^ so the people are by descent the same, and they are still 
led by the old spirit of war and adventure. 

^ history Normans and Northmen must be oare- 

fully distmguitiied. The change in the name is the sign of a thorouglt 
emge, if not m the people memselves, yet in their historical position. 
Their mtional chanmter remains laigely the same ; but they have adopted a 
new reu^n, a new language, a new system of law and society, new fhondfate 
nd ^M^gs on all matters. Like as the Norman is still to the Koetunen. 
the effect o^ settlement of Normans is utterly different from the effect of a 
settlement of Northmen. There can be no doubt that the estaUiahmeiit of 
f^mrniu povrer in England was, like the estaUitiiment of the Danish power, 
gwatly helped by the essential kindred of Normans, Danea, and 
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But it was helped only silently. To all ontwftrd appearances the Norman 
congest of England was an event of an altogether different oharaoter from 
the Danish conquest. The one was a conquest a p^ple whose tonme 
and institutions were still palpably akin to those of the English. The oAer 
was a conquest by a people whose tongue and institutions were palMblv 
different from those of the English. The Norman settlers in England felt 
no community with the earlier Danish settlers in England. In fact ^ Nor- 
mans met with the '^steadiest resistance in a part of England which was 
larmly Danish. But the effect of real, thou^ unacknowledmd, kindred 
had none the less an important practical effect. There can be no doubt 
that this hidden working of kindred between conquerors and conquered in 
England, as compared with the utter lack of all fellowship between con- 
querors and conquered in Sicily, was one cause out of several which made 
so wide a Terence between the Norman conquest of England and the 
Norman conquest of Sicily. 

These two conquests, wrought in the great island of the ocean and in the 
great iriand of the Mediterranean, were the main works of the Normans 
after they had fully put on the character of a Christian and French-speaking 
people, in other words, after they had changed from Northmen into Normans. 
The English and the Sicilian settlemento foim the main Norman history 
of the eleventh century. The tenth century is the time of the settlement of 
the Northmen in Gaul, and of the chan^ in religion and language of which 
the softening of the name is the outwaro sign. By the end of it, ^ly traces 
of heathen faith, and even of Scandinavian speech, must have been mere 
survivala. The new creed, the new speech, the now social system, had taken 
such deep root that the descendants of the Scandinavian settlers were better 
fitted to be the armed missionaries of all tliese things than the neighbours 
from whom they had borrowed their new possessions. With the zeal of new 
converts they set forth on their new errand very much in the spirit of their 
heathen forefathers. If Britain and Sicily were the greatest fields of their 
enterprise, they were very far from being the only fields. The same spirit 
of enterprise which brought the Northmen into Gaul seems to carry the 
Normans out of Gaul into every corner of the world.« 

We may for the present leave the ethnology and early history of the 
Northmen to the later history of Scandinav^ and fuller details of their 
invasions of France and England to the histories of those countries, nving 
here only a brief resume of their wanderings, and a fuller account of tiieir 
oareer in the powerful little kingdom in Sicily where they meddled busily 
with the affairs of all Eurom, and much of Asia and Africa. This was, as 
Freeman ^ says, the most brilliant time for Sicily as a power in the world.’* 
Even under the Greeks it was not so prominent. But before reaching 
^thisJIMjpd, some mention of their first appearances in continental European 
’hi sjfly ft neoessary.e 

still more terrible than political abuses were the lot of those nations 
vMB?had been subject to Charlemagne. They, indeed, may appear to ns 
little better than ferocious barbarians : but they were exposed to tne assaults 

Each frontier ^ the empire had to Iread the attack of an eneii^^'*ne 
Sancens of Africa possesMd themselves of Sicily and Sardinia, and became 
mastera of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Much more formidable were the foes by whom Germany was aasafled. 
The Slavonians, a widely extended people, whose language is still spolM 
upon half the surface of Europe, had occupied the countries of Bohemia, 
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p aImmI, and PannimiAi on tho oMton eonfinM of tho ompiiOt ond fran tlio 
of ChArlemagne aoknowledgod its laporiority. But «t tlio oud of tlio 
nintlioentiiry, a Tatarian tribe, the Hungariane, overepreading that ooimtiy 
adiioh ainoe hfu» home their name, and moving 
forwaid like a vast wave, brought a dreadful 
reverae upon Germany. All Italy, all Ger- 
many, and the aouth of France, felt the acourge; 
till Henry the Fowler, and Otto the Great, 
drove them back by aucoeaaive victorim within 
their own iimita, where in a abort time they 
learned peaceful arts, adopted the religion, and 
followed the policy of Christendom. 

If any enemies could be more destructive 
than these Hungarians, they were the pirates 
of the north, known commonly by the name of 
Northmen (Normans). The love of a preda- 
tory life seems to have attracted adventurers 
of ‘different nations to the Scandinavian sea^ 
from whence they infested, not only by mari- 
time piracy, but continual invasions, the north- 
ern coasts both of France and Germany. The 
causes of their sudden appearance are inexpli- 
cable, or at least could only be sought in the 
ancient traditions of Scandinavia. For un- 
doubtedly the coasts of France and England 
were as little protected from depredations 
under the Merovingian kings, and those of the 
Heptarchy, as in subsequent times. Yet only 
one instance of an attack from this side is re- 
corded, and that before the middle of the sixth 
century, till the age of Charlemagne. In 787, 
the Danes, as we call those northern plunder- 
m, began to infest England, which ky most 
immediately open to their incursions. Soon 
afterwards they ravaged tlie coasts of France. Charlemagne repulsed them 
by nieans of his fleets ; yet they pillaged a few places during his reign. It 
is said that, perceiving one day, from a port in the Mediterranean, some 
Norman vess^ whic^ had penetrated into that sea, he shed tears, in antici- 
pation of the^ miseries which awaited his empire. In the ninth oentmy, 
riie Norman pirates not only ravaged the Balearic Isles, and nearer coasts of 
the Mediterranean, but even Greece. 
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In Louis* reign their depredations upon the coast were more incessant, 
tfa^did not penetrate into the inland country, till that of Charles the 
Bal^ The wan between that prince and his family, which exhausted Prehoe 
m htt noblest blood, the insubordinarion of the provincial govemora, even 
^ inarigatim of some of Charles’ enemies, laid all open to their iittoaid%. 
They adopm a uniform plan of war&ie both in Fnmoe ; miP 

iiwnpimyigBlderiveieint^ of small burden, and Mdfyiim Bie 

wfaidi they oooaaiaiially found, they made these intreneiinenti at 
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onoe an asylum for their women and children, a repositoiT for their plunder, 
and a pla^ of retreat from superior force. After pillaging a to^ they 
retired to these strongholds or to their ships ; and it was not till 872 that 
they ventured to keep possession of Angers, which, however, they were 
oompdled to evacuate. 

^ Sixteen years afterwards, they laid aief^ to Paris, and committed the most 
ruinous devastatk>ns on the neighbouring country. As these Northmen 
were unchecked by religious awe, the rich monasteries, which had stood 
harmless amidst the havoc of Christian war, were overwhelmed in the storm. 
Perhaps they may have endured some irrecoverable losses of ancient learning ; 
but their complaints are of monuments diBfipfured,^neB of saints and kings 
dispersed, treasures carried away. St. Denis redeemed its abbot from cap- 
tivity wit^ 685 pounds of gold. All the chief abbeys were striped about 
the same time, either by the enemy, or for oontributionB to me public 
necessity. So impoverished was the kingdom, that in 860 Charles the .Bald 
had great difficulty in collecting 8000 pounds of silver, to subsidise a body 
of Northmen against their countrymen. The king^ of France, too feeble to 
prevent or repel these invaders, had recourse to the palliative of buymg 
peace at their hands, or rather precarious armistices, to which reviving turst 
of plunder soon put an end. At length Charles the Simple, in 918, ceded a 
great province (Neustria), which they had already partly occupied, partly 
rendered desolate, and which has derived from them the name of Ngmandy. 
Ignominious as this appears, it proved no im^litic step. Rollo^Rolf or 
Hrolf an exile from Norway], the Norman ohie^ with all his subjects, became 
Christians and Frenchmen.^ 

France would have only had to congratulate herself upon the assignment 
she had been compelled to make to the Normans, had the Treaty of Saint- 
Clair ratified peace forever between the kingdom and this nation of pirates. 
Unfortunately such was not the case, and for a considerable time the 
Normans continued to add their ravages to the burden of the many sacrifices 
France had made, of all the calamities she had experienced. 

Some years before, a number of pagans who were independent of RoUo, 
but of whose adventures but little is known, had established themselves at 
the mouth of the Loire. Rollo came and attacked them in their retreat, but 
they defended themselves valiantly, and the conqueror of the shores of the 
Seine was obliged to return to his domuns, and leave the pagans in posses- 
sion of the mouth of the Loire. Sometime afterwards, Imth oompanies 
united and fought together ; this came about in the following manner. 
There was much indig^tion in France on account of tiie deploraUe govern- 
ment of Charles the Simple, the last degenerate scion of t^ Carlovingian 
race. Rudolf or Ralph, duke of Burgundy, who was considered the only man 
capable of putting a stop to the anarchy m the kingdom and the ravages of 
the Normans, was proclaimed king. 

Charles entreated the help of the Normans of the Seine, and those of the 
Loire. Accordingly they all came to join the forces of the fallen king, 
marched with them towaw the Oise, marking their progress by their usual 
devastations. For the first time, the people of the north interposed in a 
civil war which did not concern them. Rudolf tamed his forces against 
them, and put them to flwht. They revenged themselves by killing the pris- 
oners they nad taken. Regnaud, leader of the Normans of the Loire, who 
had extended his inroads as far as Arras, was forced to retire to his strong- 
holds. Immediately after this retreat, the Burgundians crossed the Bpte 
and put Normandy to fire and sword. Rbllo, who evidently had not expected 
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tJiis invanon, made a trooe with Rad61£» and gave him hoatagea, aa a guar* 
antee of his peaoeaUe inteniioiiB, bat, in hia tain, set ap daima which had to 
be aatufied. King Gharlea, he aaid, whoae oaoae he haa followed, had prom- 
ised him more lands. To do no less than the dethroned monarch, Rodolf, 
aooording to Hodoard (or Frodoard),< the hiatorian, bestowed npon RoQo, 
Bessin, and also Maine. The Normans of the Loire were treatM in like 
manner, and it seems that a sum of money was granted to them, and th|t a 
tax had to be levied in all parts of France to pay it. • 

The kingdom continued to be verv much agitated by j^litioal events. 
Although he twice sold peace to Rudolf and broke it again, the Norman 
duke embraced Count Qeribert^s cause, who, forsaking Rudolf after second* 
ing him ably, had gone over to the dethroned prince, Tiis prisoner, and with 
the assent of Rollo and Hugh, liad again proclaimed the nnhappy Charles 
king. All seemed lost to Rudolf. But Charles was the puppet m his party ; 
scarcely had he reascended the throne, than Heribert once more ohanjM hia 
midd, flung the phantom prince into prison ac^, and acknowledged Rudolf. 
Charles died sometime after in the castle of his jailer. 

WluUt these events were taking place in the interior of France, the 
Breton genends, in the vicinity of Normandy, commenced, perhaps inrevenM 
for the incursions of the Scandinavians, ravaging the territory of their neigh- 
bours, and invaded the province of Bayeux, but Rollo appeared with hia 
wamors, engaged in battle with the aggressors and conquered them. One 
of the Breton counts, Beranger, yieldea to the Normans ; another, Alan, the 
chief instimtor of the war, took refuge in England. The nobles who had 
fought under these two commanders established themselves in France, in 
Burgundy, or in Aquitaine ; some of them followed Alan to England. All 
those who remained were obliged to acknowledge the suzerainty of the duke 
of Normandy. The neighbouring provinces, such as Anjou and Poitou, 
were henceforth delivered from the hostile irruptions of these turbulent 
chiefs. Thus, Rollo, in his old age, found himself the peaceful possenor of 
Normandy, and able to maintain order and peace therein. 

It is said that Charles the Simple, while he was still u^n the throne, 
secretly sent emissaries to Rouen to his daughter Gisela who had married 
Rollo ; that this clandestine mission gave umbrage to the Normana, and 
tlmt Rollo seized and publicly put to death the envoys of his father-in-law. 
Gisela died sometime afterwaw ; and Rollo lived as before with Pope, 
^ whom he had two children, a son named William, and a daughter called 
Gerloc, who later received the Christian name of Adela or Adeline. 

When William grew to man’s estate, the Norman nobles requested their 
duke to impoint ms successor. He named his son, and he it was the 
Nornmns had in mind, in spite of his illegitimacy. The nobles swore 
fidelity and obedience to him beforehand. Rollo lived for five yean afte 
this important event, and died of old im at Rouen. The predae date of hia 
death, and also his age, are unknown. Evetything tends to show that it was 
about the year 930, that the death of the first and probably octogenarian 
duke of Normandy took jdaoe. His bravery, his steadfastness, the eneigir 
of his government are incontestable, but it is permissible to doubt the truth 
of the fogies which the Norman monks in their chronides have bestoj^ 
his d^otion, and his respect for the clergy. It is possible he enriched 
w churdhes and convents, that he walked m processions, and with bale 
feet before the relics of St. Ouen, formerly taken to Franoe, and which he 
for^ hia &ther-in-law to restore; but on &e other hand we read in an Eng- 
lish chroniole, that he sold or allowed to be add many relics belonging to 
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the Norman ohnibhea, whidh were acquired by hia ally, Athelstan, kiiig of 
England* 

A Frcnoh hiatorian, Adhemar,/ even deolaiea that^ feeling hia end 
approaching, RoUo caused a hundred Christian prisonen to be sacrificed 
to the norwern idols, and he gave a hundred pounds in gold as a gift to 
the churches of Normandy in order to propitiate the panw gods and tiie 
Ohfistian deitv at the same time. According to another histoiian it was at 
tiie moment ^t he was about to embrace the Christian faith that RoUo 
offered a last human sacrifice to the divinities of that worship he was for- 
saking. Perhaps that massacre of Christian prisoners, which he ordered 
when Rudolf drove him back from the north of France, was the cause of 
these strange tales. 

Rdlo was buried in the church he had built at Rouen ; afterwards his 
remains were placed in a chapel of the cathedral itself. His tomb, facing 
that of his son, is still to be seen there.fi^ 


THB KORMANB COMB TO ITALT 

When the Northmen, or Normans, had embraced Christianity, in their 
attachment to pilgrimage to the Holy Land, they surpassed all the European 
people. This was consistent enough with the habits of men, the most enter- 
pri^g, courageous, and valiant on earth. Two motives appear^ to have 
directed their route to Naples; Mounts Cassino and Gargano were illus- 
trious for miracles ; and from Napl^ Gaeta, Amalfi, or Bari, parts which 
maintained a constant intercourse with the East, a passage to Syria might 
eauly be obtained. 

Early in the eleventh century, while forty of these adventurers were at 
Salerno, on their return from the Holy Land, a Saracen fleet anchored off 
the coast, and demanded heavy contributions as a reward for sparing the 
city. The Normans instantly asked Guiomar III, prince of the phu^ for 
arms. To the astonishment of the inhabitants, they mounted their steeds, 
caused the gates to be opened, and plunged into the midst of the misbe- 
lievers, ma^ of whom they slew, ine rest they foiced precipitatelv to 
embark.^ Guiomar, with the hope of retaining them at his court, offered 
them riches and honours as the oondilion; and when he found them resolved 
to revisit their homes, he brought them to proclaim his offers among their 
kindred and friends. It appears, however, that the Normans had no great 
reason to be dissatisfied with their own country ; one knight only, Drengot 
by name, who, from a deadly feud with a noble of his nation, was not averse 
to foreign adventure, resolved to collect his kindred and dependents and 
Mil for Italy. 

On his arrival there with about one hundred followers, he found the yoke 
of the Greeks no less detested than the depredations of the Saracens ; that 
the pope* emperor, and feudatory were alike prepared to reduce the maritime 
xdaoes uid the mountain forts. For some time their success was thwarted 
ny obstacles which valour could not surmount. On one occasion they were 
Mfsated a greatly superior force, and their leader slain; and the emperor, 
Henry II, whose army wey had joined, was compelled by a pestileim to 
abandon the north ot Italy. But under Rainulf, the brother of Drengot, 
they resolved to establirii a sovereignty for themsrives; and in this vie w Aey 


[^goBsliiitorio doom hM base ttaSfWB on tills soMdotolij at. MsiaS] 
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zodttoed Avm^aforttMbdongiiig to the dnohy of Neidea, whiok they fcntir 
fied in oppoeition to the wish of tnat republic. That oiW« howe?er« they 
bed coon an opportunity of oondliating. When Pandiuf IV, prinoe <n 
Capua, took Naples by suiprise, where open force would have fail^Sergiua, 
of the soldiers, and head of the commonwealth, fled to Aversa, im- 
plored the succours of the struigers, and with their aid expelled the flarri|im 
of Capua. The grateful chief erected Aversa into a fief, with which he» 
invested the Norman leader as Count Rainnlf. But this leader was not 
to lay the foundation of Norman sovereignty. 

About this time and allured by the same hope of distinction, there arrived 
three sons of Tancred of Hauteville, an illustnous house of Normandy. In 
the war which ensued, both Greeks and Saracens were worsted, until all 
Apulia was wrested from the former, when the new conquests were parti- 
tioned among twelve counts, each with a town and territory. At the head 
of these adventurers was Guillaume Bras do Fer, eldest son of Tancred. 
But they acknowledged no subordination; they committed on churches and 
monasteries, Christians and infidels, friends and foes, excesses which neither 
Greek nor Saiacen could have exceeded, until the pope, justly regarding 
them as the greatest curse of the country, formed a league to exj^ them. 

At the head of a motley army of Romans, Germans, Greeks, Campanians, 
and ApuHans, Leo IX himself took the field. Guillaume was dead, but his 
hrotlier Humphrey (or Humbert) filled his jilace; Humphrey was assisted by 
Robert Guiscard [or Wiscard] another son of Tancred, and by the count A 
Aversa.* 


OAFTUBB OF THE POPE; ROBERT GUIBOABD (1068 A.D.) 

The Normans of Apulia could muster in the field no more than three 
thousand horse, with a handful of infantry; the defection of the natives 
intercepted their provisions and retreat ; and their spirit, incapable of fear, 
was chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. On the hostile approach of 
Leo, they knelt without disnuoe or reluctance before their spiritual father. 
But the pope was inexorable ; his lofty Germans affected to deride 
diminutive stature of their adversaries; and the Normans were informed 
that <^th or exile was their only alternative. 

Flight they disdained ; and, as many of them had been three days with- 
out tastiM fond, they embraced the assurance of a more easy and honourable 
death. They oUmbM the hill of Civitella, descended into the plain, and 
charged m three divisions the army of the pope. On the left, and in the 
centre, Richard, count of Aversa, and Robert, w famous Guiscard, attanked, 
Imke, routed, and pursued, the Italian multitudes, who fought without dia- 
omline, and fied without shame. A harder trial was reserved for the valour 
of Count Humphry, who led the cavalry of the right wing. The Germans 
have been described as undcilful in the management of the horse and lanes ; 
but on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable phalanx, and neither man, 
BUT armour could resist the weight of their long and two-handed 
swor ds. After a severe conflict they were encompassed by the aqusdropa 
Fetamiv from the punnit, and died in their ranks with the esteem of their 
soasim the s a ti sfa c tion of revenge. 

^ gte of Civitella were diut against the flying pope, and he wee 
overtate by the pious conquerors, who kissed his feet, to imploce his ble«- 
ing and the abadlution of their ainfol victory. The scddiers behald in their 
enemy and captive the vioar of Gfazisti and thoimh we may Appose tlw 
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polioy of the chiefs, it is probable that they were infected by the popular 
Bimrstition. In tiie calm of retirement, the well-meaning pope deplored the 
efrasiom of Christian blood, which must be inmuted to ms account ; he fdt 
that he had been the author of sin and scandal ; and as his undertakmg had 
failed, the indecency of his military character was universally condemned. 
With these di^ositions, he listens to the ofFers of a beneficial treaty ; 
deserted an alliance which he had preached as the cause of God, and ratified 

the pabt and future con- 
quests of the Normans. 
By whatever hands they 
had been usurped, the 
provinces of Apulia and 
CalBbria were a part of 
the donation of Constan- 
tine and the patrimony 
of St. Peter : the grant 
and the acceptance con- 
firmed the mutual claims 
of the pontiff and the ad- 
venturers. They prom- 
ised to support each other 
with spiritual atid tem- 
poral arms ; a tribute or 
quit-rent of twelve-pence 
was afterwards stmi^ted 
for every plough-land; 
and aftw this memor- 
able transaction, Naples 
remained above seven 
hundred years a fief of 
the holy see. 

The pedigree of Rob- 
ert Guiscard, bom about 
Nobmajt wokaw or ths euv»ktk CumraT 1015, is variously de- 

duced from the peasants 

and the dukes of Normandy ; from the peasants, by the pride and ignorance 
of a Grecian princess ; from the dukes, by the ignorance and flattery of the 
Italian subjects. His genuine descent may be ascribed to the second or 
middle order of private nobility. He sprang from a race of vaZvossors, 
or tomerets, of the diocese of the Coutances, in lower Normandy ; the castle 
of Hauteville was their honourable seat ; his father Tancred was oonspiou- 
ous in the court and army of the duke; and his militarv service was furnished 
ten soldiers or knights. Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of his 
Mm, made him the father of twelve soz^ who were educated at home 1^ 
the im^rtial tenderness of his second wife. But a narrow patrimony was 
insufficient for his numerous and daring progeny ; they saw around the 
neighbourhood the mischiefis of TOverty ana discoid and resolved to seek in 
fozeuni wars a more glorious iimentanoe. Two onlj remained to peipetn- 
ate we race, and cherish their father’s age; the& ten brothers passed 
the Alps, and joined the Apulian oamp of the Normans. The elder were 
prompted by native spirit ; their success encouraged their younger brethren; 
and we first three in seniority, William, Drogo, and Humphrey, deserved 
to be the cfiiefs of their nation and the founders of the new repunlio. 
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Robert wm the eldest of the eeTen eons of the second merriige ; end 
even the relnctaat pieise of hie foee bM endowed him vrith the heroic 
qualities of a soldier and a statesman. His lofty stature surpassed the 
tallest of his army ; his limbs were east in the true promrtion of 8p?engih 
and gracefulness ; and to the decline of life ho maintained the patient vigour 
of health and the commanding dignity of his form. RulierU at once and 
with equal dexterity, could ^leld in the right hand his swonl, his lanoe in 
the left ; in the battle of Civitella he was uirice unhonagd, and, in the dlose 
of that memorable day. he was adjudged tf» liave bt^riie away the prise of 
valour from tho warriors of the tno annies. liis boundless ambition waa 
founded on the coiisciousness of supenm worth ; in ihe pursuit of greatneia 
he was never arn^sted by the suruples of mstice, and seldom moved by the 
feelings of hum.itiity ; though n<»t iiist^nsible of fame, the choice of open or 
clandestine means was determined only bv Ins present advantage. 

The surname of Guisoard ^ applied to this master of political wisdom, 
which is too often confounded with the pnictice of dissimulation and deceit ; 
and Robert is praised by the Apulian pm*!^ for excelling the cunning of 
Ulysses and the eloqueiuV of Cicero. Ac<‘ordiiig to the Giceks he departed 
from Nomiaiidv with only five followers on horseback and thir^ on foot; 
vet I'vcii thib allowance apiiears test bountiful : the sixtli son of Taiicred of 
Hauteville passed the Alim as a pilgiiin, anti Ins first military band was 
levied among th«‘ adventun‘rs of Italy . Ills brothers and countrymen hsd 
divided the fertile lands nf Apulia ; hut they guarded tlieir shares witli the 
jealousy of avarice ; flit* aH[iiriug youth was ^rawti forwartls to the mountains 
of Calabria, and in his tii*Kt exploits against the Cvrceks aiifl the natives it is 
not easy to discrnniiiatt* the herti from the rohU^r. To surprise a castle or 
s convent, to ensnara a wealthy citizen, to plunder the adjacent vilU^s for 
necessary food, were the obscure labours which formed and exercised the 
powers of his mind luid Ixsly. The voluntoerH of Normandy adhered tt> his 
standanl ; and, under liis command, the peasants of Calabria assumed the 
name and character of Normans. 

As the genius of Rolxsrt expanded with his fortune, he awakened the 
jealousy of his elder brother, by whom, in a transient quarrel, his life was 
threatened and his liberty restrained. After the death of Humphrey, the 
tender age his sons excluded them from the command ; they were reduced 
to a private estate by the ambition of their guardian and uncle ; and Guis- 
card was exalted on a buckler, and saluted count of Apulia, and general of 
the republic. With an increase of authority and of force, he returned the 
oonqueet of Calabria, and soon aspired to a rank that should raise him for- 
ever above the heads of his equals. By some acts of rapine or sacrilege, 
he had incurred a papal excommunication ; but Nicholas II was easily per- 
suaded that the divisions of friends could terminate only in their mataal 
prejudice ; that the Normans were the faithful champions of the hoiy see } 
and it was safer to trust the alliance of a prince, than the caprice of an ujji- 
tooraey. A synod of one hundred brnhope was convened at Melfi s and#M 
count interrupted an important enterprise, to guard the perm and eseonte 
the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His gratitude and policy conferied 00 
Robert and his posterity the ducal title, with the investitute of ApliU% 
Calabria, and all the lands, both in Italy and Sicily, which his swoid eoold 
rescue from the eehiematic Greeks sod the unbelieving Sarsoene. 

* lbs Heneu wittns sBd tdluniBMMteoDveiHBt with their own MImb lelieiiil Orimi 
Ss a and la the 
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This apoitc^ sanotioii might joftify his uiiis ; but the obedience of a 
free and victorioas people oouhi not be transferred without their consent ; 
and Guiscard dissemblM his eleration till the ensuing campaign had been 
illustrated bv the conquest of Goaenza and Reggio. In the hour of triumph 
he assembled his troom and solicited the Normans to confir^' by their suf- 
fnge^ tibe judment of the Tioar of Christ. The soldiers hailed with joyful 
acclamations weir valiant duke ; and the counts, his former equals, pro- 
nouSiced the oath of fidelity with hollow smiles and secret indignation. 


CXINQUIBST OF 8IGILT ; BA8TEEN mVABIOKB (lOSO-lOQO A.D.) 

After this inauguration, Robert styled himself, ** by the grace of God and 
St. Peter, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and hereafter of SicSy”; and it was 
the labour of twenty years to deserve and realise these lofty appellations. 
Such tardy progress, in a narrow space, may seem unworthy of we abilities 
of the chief and the spirit of the nation; but the Normans were few in num- 
ber, their resources were scanty, their service was voluntary and precarious. 
The bravest designs of the duke were sometimes opposed by the free voice 
of his parliament of barons ; the twelve counts of popular election conspired 
amnst his authority ; and against their perfidious uncle the sons of Hum- 
phrey demanded justice and revenge. By his policy and vigour, Gujificard 
wcovered their plots, suppressed their rebellions, and punished the guilty 
with death or exile ; but, in these domestic feuds, his years and the nauonal 
strenrth were unprofitahly consumed. 

After the defeat of his foreign enemies, the Greeks, Lombards, and 
Saracens, their broken forces retreated to the strong and populous cities of 
the sea coast. They excelled in the arts of fortification and defence ; the 
Normans were accustomed to serve on horseback in the field, and their rude 
attempts could only succeed by the efforts of persevering courage. The 
resistance of Salerno was maintained above eight months ; the siege or 
blockade of Bari lasted near four years. In these actions the Norman duke 
was the foremost in every danger ; in every &tigue the last and most 
patient. 

Roger, the twelfth and last of the sons of Tancred, had been long 
detained in Normandy by his own and his father’s age. He accepted a 
welcome summons ; hastened to the Apulian camp ; and deserved at first 
the esteem, and afterwards the envy, of his elder brother. Their valour and 
ambition were eoual ; but the youth, the beauty, the elegant manners of 
Roger, engaged the disinterestea love of the soldiers and people. So scanty 
was his allowance for himself and forty followers, that he descended from 
oonquest to robbery, and from robbery to domestic theft ; and so loose were 
the notions of prosperity, that, by his own historian Malaterra,^ at his special 
command, he is accused of stealing horses from a stable of Melfi. His spirit 
emerged from poverty and disgrace ; from these base practices he rose to 
the merit and glory of a holy war ; and the invasion of Sicily was seconded 
by the seal and policy of his brother Guiscard. 

After the retreat of the Greeks, the idolaters, a most audacious rroroadh 
of the Catholics, had retrieved their losses and possessions ; but the dwver- 
anoe of the island, so vainly undertaken by the forces of the Eastern Empire, 
was achieved by a small and private bfuid of adventurers. In the first 
attempt, Ronr braved, in an open boat, the real and fabulous dangers of 
Scylla and Charybdis, landed with only sixty soldiers on a hostile ahorei 
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dnm the Senoene to the gitee of Meaiiie« and aalaly letomed with the 
■poUa of the adjacent oonntiy. In the nan of Trani, thtee h^dved 
Konnana withetood and repuleed the forces of the idaad. In the siege of 
Palermo the Norman oaTaliy ipaa aansted by the galleys of Pisa ;«aiMU in 
the hour of action, the envy of the two brothers was snblimed to a genenma 
and invincible emulation. After a war of thirty years, Roger, with the title 
of Great Count, obtained the sovere^fnty of the largest and most fhi|)tfnl 
island of the Mediterranean ; and his administration displays a liberal and 
enlightened mind above the limits of his aipB and education. The Moslsins 
were maintamed in the free enjoyment of their religion and property. 

To Robert Guiscard the conquest of Sicily was more glorions than bene- 
ficial ; the poaaeasion of Apulia and (''alabria v as inadequate to his ambition t 
and he reaolved to embrace or create the tirst (tcraaion of invading, perhape 
of subduing, the Roman Empire of the East From his first wife, the part- 
ner of hisliumble fortuues, he had been divon'ed under the pretence of 
consanguinity ; and her son Bohemcmd was destined to imitate, rather than 
to Bucceed, hia illustrious father. The second wife of (Tuiscard was the 
daughter of the princess of Salerno: the Lombards acquiesced in the lineal 
Buccession of their aon Roger ; their five daughters wore given in honour^ 
able nuptiale, and one of them was lietrotbed in a tender age to Constantine, 
a beautiful youth, the son and heir of the emperor Michael. 

Bui the tlirone of (Constantinople was shaken by a revolution : the 
impenal family of Ducas was confined to the palace or the cloister; and 
Robert deplored and resented the disgrace of his daughter and the expul- 
sion of his ally. A Greek, who styled himself the father of Constantine, 
soon appeared at Salerno, and related the adventures of hia fall and flight. 
That unfortunate friend was acknowledged by the duke, and adorned mth 
the pomp and titles of im|)erial dignit} ; m his triumphal progreaa through 
Apulia and Calabria, Michael was saluted with the tears ana acolamationa of 
the people; and Pope Gregory VI! exhorted the biehojis to preach, and the 
CatholiCB to fight, in the pious work of his reatoration. After two years' 
incessant preparations, the land and naval forces were aasembled at Otranto^ 
and Robert was accompamed by his wife, who fought by bis aide, his son 
Bohemond, and tlie representative of the emperor Michael. 

Before tl><* general embarkation the Norman duke despatched Bohemond 
with fifteen galleya to seize or threaten the Isle of Corfu. The Island of 
Epirus and the maritime towns were subdued by the arms or the name of 
Robert, who led his fleet and army from Corfu (we use the modem appella- 
tion) to the siege of Durazzo. In tlie prosecution of his enterpnse 
coniage of Giiisimrd wee assailed by every form of danger and mischanoe. 
In the most propitious season of the year, as his fleet paesed along the coast, 
a storm of wmd and snow unexpectedly arose ; the Adriatic was swelled by 
the raging blast of the south, and a new shipwreck confirmed the old infamy 
of the Aoroceraimian rooks. The eaUe, the maets, and the oars were shat- 
tered or tom away ; the sea and shore were covered with the fragments of 
vesssls, with anns dead bodies ; and the greatest part of the provisions 
was either lost or damaged. 

'Die Normaoa bad wept dniing the tempest ; th^ were alarmed by tha# 
hostile ^proaeh of the Venetiana, who had been solicited by the pnym and 
promiaaa of the Byzantine oonrt. The Apulian and Ragnaian voaas ia flod to 
the shore; severs! were cat from their cablea, and dragM away l^tbooQBp 
qneror ; and a sally from the town carried ahuighter ana dismay to tim tonti 
of the Noiman dune. A aaaannahle relief was ponred into Dmyn^ and oo 
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soon as the besiemrs had lost the command of the sea, the islands and mari- 
time towns witiidrew from the camp the supply of tribute and provision. 
That camp was soon afflicted with a pestilenticu disease; five hundred knights 
periled by an inglorious death ; and the list of burii^ (if all could obtain 
a decent bunal) amounted to ten thousand persons. Under these calamities 
the mind of Guiscard tdone was firm and invincible ; and while he collected 
ne\^forces from Apulia and Sicily, he battered or scaled or sapped the walls 
of Durazzo. 

While the Roman Empire was attacked by the Turks in the East and the 
Normans in the West, the aged successor of Michael surrendered the sceptre 

to the hands of Alexius, an illustrious cap- 
tain, and the founder of the Comnenian 
dynasty. The princess Anna, k his daughter 
and historian, observes, in her affected style, 
tliat even Hercules was unequal to a double 
combat ; and, on this principle, she approves 
a hasty peace with the Turks, which allowed 
her father to undertake in person the relief 
of Durazzo. 

Against the advice of his wisest captains 
Alexius resolved to risk the event of a general 
action. The princess Anna, who drop^s a tear 
on this melanchoW event, is reduced to praise 
the strength and swiftness of her father’s 
horse, and his vigorous struggle when he 
was almost overthrown by the stroke of a 
lance which had shivered the imperial hel- 
met. His desperate vidour broke through a 
squadron of Franks who opposed his flight ; 
and, after wandering two ^ys and as many 
nights in the mountains, he found some re- 
pose of body, though not of mind, in the 
walls of Lychoidus. The victorious Robert 
reproached the tardy and feeble pursuit 
which had suffered the escape of so illus- 
trious a prize ; but he consoled his disap- 
pointment by the trophies and standards of 
the field, the wealth and luxury of the 
Byzantine camp, and the glory of defeatiz^ 
an army five times more numerous than his 
own. 

A Venetian noble sold the citv for a rich and honourable xnarriaM. At 
the dead of night several rope-ladders were dropped from the widls, the light 
Calabrians ascended in silence, and the Greeks were awakened by the name 
and trumpets of the conqueror. Yet they defended the street three da^ 
against an enemy already master of the rampart ; and near seven montos 
wpsed between the first investment and the final surrender of the place. 
From Durazzo the Norman duke advanced into the heart of Epirus or Alicia, 
traversed the first mountains of Thessaly, surprised three hundred English 
in the city of Castoria, approached Thessalonica, and made Constantmi^ 
tremble. 

A more pressing duty suq>ended the prosecution of his ambitious derigns. 
By shipwze^ pestilence, and the sworn his army was reduced to a tnird 
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of the origiiul numbers ; and instead of Mn|^ recruited from It^T* be 
was informed, by tdaintive epistles, of the mischiefs and dangers which bad 
been produced by absence ; the revolt of the cides and barons of Anolia, 
the dmtress of the pope, and the approach or invasion of Henrv, kinf of Ger- 
many. Highly presuming that nis iierson was sufficient for the public 
'safetyr he repassed the sea in a single brigantine, and left the remains of the 
army under the command of his son and the Norman counts, exhojiing 
Bohemund to respect the freedom of his peers, and tlid counts to obey the 
authority of their leader. The son of Guisenrd trod in the footsteM m his 
father ; and the two destroyers arf* coni|>.ired, by the Greeks, to the cater- 
pillar and the locust, the last of whom devours whatever has escaped the 
teetli of the former. 

After winning two battles against the einjKTor, be descended into the plain 
of Thessaly, and l>6siegcd Larissa, the fabulous realm of Achilles, which con- 
tained the'treasure and magazines of the Uyz;iniine camp. Tlie courage of 
Bohemond was always conspicuous, and ofUm successful ; but his camp was 
pillaged hy a stratagem of the Greeks ; the city was impregnable ; and the 
venal or discontented counts deserted his standard, betrayed their trusts, and 
cnlb'ted in the service of tlie em|)eror. Alexius returned to Constantiiiople 
with the advantage, rather than the honour, of victory. After evacuating 
the conquests widt h lie could no longer defend, the son of Guiscard embarked 
for Italy, and was embraced by a father who esteemed Ids merit, and sym- 
jiatldsed in his misfortune. 

Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and eiiendos of Kol)ert, the 
most prompt and powerful was Henry IV, king of CitTmany and Italy, and 
future emperor of the West. Henry was the He\ere adversary of the Nor- 
mans, tlje allies and vassals of (irogoxy VI 1, his implacable foe. The long 
quarrel of the throne and mitre had l>een leeeiitly kindled by the seal and 
ambition of that liaughty priest ; the king and tlie pojie had degraded each 
other, and eacli had sealed u rival on the temporal or spiritual throne of 
his antagonist. After the defeat and death of his Swabian rebel, Henzy 
descended into Italy, to assume the im|>erial crown, and to drive from the 
Vatican the tyrant of the church. But toe Roman {leople adhered to the cause 
of Gregory their resolution was fortified by supplies of men and money from 
Apulia ; and the city was thrice ineffectually Msieged by the king of Ger- 
maiw. 

In the fourth year he corrupted, it is said, with Byzantine gold, the 
nobles of Rome, vrhose estates and castles had l>eeii ruined by the war. The 
gates, the bridges, and fifty hostages, were delivered into his hands ; the anti- 
pope, Clement III, was consecrated in the Lateran ; the ffrateful pontiff 
crowned lus protector in the Vatican ; and the Emperor Henry fixed his 
residence in the capitol, as the lawful successor of Augustus and Charle- 
magne. The ruins of the Septizonium were still defended by the nephew of 
Gremry ; the pope himself was invested in the castle of St. Angelo ; and 
his last hope was in the courage and fidelity of his Norman vasnl. Their 
friendship had been interrupted by some reciprocal iniuriee and oomplainti ; 
but, on this pressing occasion, Guiscard was urged by the obligation of 
bis Mtb, by hu interest, more potent than oaths, by the love of fame, and hla 
enmity to the two emperors. U^urling the holy banner, he reeolved to ily 
to the relief of the prince of the apostles ; the most numerous of his antties, 
■m thousand horse, and thirty thousand foot, was instantly aasemfalod ; and 
his nutfch from Silerno to Rome was Mimmtil by the public applanse and the 
promise of the divine fsvour. 
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Heniy, iiiTincible in sizty-iix battles, trembled at bis approach; recol- 
leoted some indiq>enBable affairs that required his presence in Lombardy ; 
o^rted the Romans to persevere in their allegiance ; and hastily retreated 
three ^ys before the entrance of the Normans. In less them wree years, 
the son of Tancred de Hauteville enjoyed the glory of delivering the pope, 
and of compelling the two emperors, oi the East and the West, to fly before 
his rictorious arms. 


But the triumph of Robert was clouded by the calamities of Rome. By 
the aid of the friends of Gregory, the walls had been perforated or scaled ; 
but the imperial faction was still powerful and active ; on the third day, the 
people rose in a furious tumult ; and a hasty word of the conqueror, in his 
defence or revenge, was the signal of fire and pillage. The Saracens of 
SioLLy, the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of his brother, embraced this 
fair occasion of rififrig and profaning the Holy City of the Christians ; 
many thousands of the citisens, in the sight, and oy the allies, of their spirit- 
ual father, were exposed to violation, captivity, or death ; and a spacious 
quarter of the city, from the Lateran to the Colosseum, was consumed by the 




deliverer and scourge of Rome might have indulged himself in a 
season of repose ; but in the same year of the flight of the German emperor, 
the indefati^ble Robert resumed the design of his eastern conquests. The 
zeal or gratitude of Gregory had promised to his valour the kingdom of 
Greece and Asia ; his troops were assembled in arms, flushed with success 
and eager for action. By ue union of the Greeks and Venetians, the Adri- 
atic was covered with a hostile fleet. The dominion of the sea was disputed 
in three engagements, in sight of the Island of Corfu ; in the two former, 
the skiU and number of the allies were superior ; but in the third, the Nor- 
mans obtained a finid and complete victory. The winter season suspended 
his progress ; with the return of spring he again aspired to the conquest of 
Constantinople ; but, instead of traversing the hills of Epirus, he turned his 
arms against Greece and the islands, where the spoils would repay the labour, 
and where the land and sea forces might pursue their joint operations with 
vigour and effect. 

But in the Isle of Cephalonia, his projects were fatally blasted by an epi- 
demical disease ; Robert himself, in the seventieth year of his age, expired in 
his tent (July 17th, 1085) ; and a suspicion of poison was imputed, by public 
rumour, to ms wife or to ^e Greek emperor. This premature deaw might 
allow a boundless scope for the imagination of his future exploits; and the 
event sufficiently declares, that the Norman greatness was founded on his 
Me. Without uie appearance of an enemy, a victorious army dispersed or 
retreated in disorder and consternation ; and Alexius, who had trembled for 
his empire, rejoiced in his deliverance. Roger, his second son and successor, 
immediately sunk to the humble station of a duke of Apulia ; the esteem or 
partiality of his father left the valiant Bohemond to the inheritance of his 
sword. The national tranquillity was disturbed by his claims, till the First 
Oruaade against the infidels of the East opened a more splendid field of glory 
and conquest. 


BOGBB, OBIAT OOURT OF BIOILY (1101-1188 A.D.) 

Of human life, the most glorious or humble mospects are alike and soon 
bounded by the sepulchre. The male line of Robert Guiscard was eztin- 
guahed, bothiin Apulia and at Antioch, in the second generation ; but his 
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youDger brother beoame the father of a line of kinga; and the soil of the 
Great Count waa endowed with the name, the oonqueata, and the amrit 
of the first Roger. The heir of that Norman adrontnrar waa bom in SioiW ; 
an^ at the age of only four years, he suooeeded to the sovereignty of tna 
iBland.1 

Thi^ prince, who thus auooeeded to such extensive states was dimatia* 
fied with the title of duke; to obtain a higher one, he lent his aid ti^the 
anti-pope Anacletus II, who crowned him king of the Wo Sicilies. This 
new dignity caufled him to regard the republican inHtitutions of Amalfi and 
Naples with dislike, perhaps with dread. He took the former, abolished Us 
privileges, and subjected it to a feudal governor. His next step was to 
humble his proud barons, of whom some had too much power always 
to remain peaceful. It was attended with equal success ; one after another 
all were subdued ; but the chief, Robert, prince of Capua and Aveisa, the 
descendant of Drengot, was destined to give him some trouble. 

Naples, though nominally subject to the Norman princes, still preserved 
its own government, laws, and institutions, and was prepared to defend them 
to the last extremity. It opened its mtes to Robert, and thereby aftagjad 
another stimulus to the vengeance of Roger. The republicans obtaindPthe 
aid of a fleet from Pisa; Amalfi was forced to equip another to oppose them; 
the Pisans plundered Amalfi, their chief prize being a copy of tlie famous 
PandecU^ an accident which is said to have change tlie jurisprudence of 
half Europe ; they were defeated, and forced to re-embark by the king, who 
invested Naples more closely than before. The besieged applied for ruief to 
the emperor and the true pope. Innocent 11. Lothair marched in person 
to their aid, while a Pisan fleet advanced by sea. The siege was raised ; 
Robert of Cauua was restored to his princiiiality, and the whole country as 
far as Bari threw off its allegiance to the Momians. 

But discord soon appeared between the pope, the emperor, and the 
Pisans; their combined forces retired, and Roger had little difficulty in 
regaining possession of his territories. The fate of Leo IV, a century before, 
did not deter Innocent 11 from taking the field against the excommunicated 
Normans; the result was the same; Innocent was defeated and made prisoner, 
and was glad to procure his liberation by confirming the regal title A Roger. 
He did more ; he granted to the king the investiture not only of Capna,lmt 
of Naples, which had hitherto maintained something like independence, and 
over which he had assuredly no control. The republic, abandoned by its 
allies, was constrained to submit ; the ducal crown was conferred on the 
king ; the kingdom of the two Sicilies was admitted into the great lamily 
of nations. 

RIB REIGN AB ROGER H (1188-llM A.D.) 

The ragn of Roger II was one of vigour, of sucoess, and of internal 
tranq^ity. He rendered tributary the Mohammedan tyrants of Tripoli 
wd Tunis, built fortresses, churches, and monasteries, and administered 
i^QStioe with unparalleled severity, in regard not only to the poor, but to hie 
^ughty barons. The feudal system which had long before been introduced 
into Naples, he perfected; and extended its observance to Sicily, which had 
hitherto followed the policy of the Greeks and Saracens. By this revolntioa, 
the free oclomsts were at once transformed into vassals ; new laws wero Isk 
trodnoed, which were calculated to confirm the ascendency of the neUsB 
and prelates; and new fiscal impoaiUons followed, more opprofrive, wa aio 
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told, any which had been invented by preceding conquerors. But here, 
as everywhere else, the same system also brought its advantara. 

In their native hills and lorests, the Normans, like the Lombards, and, 
we may add, like all other people of Scandinavian or of Germanic descent, 
had been accustomed to meet twice a year, not merely to advise their chief, 
but to form a sort of diet or parliament, where their more weighty affairs 
wezp discussed and decided. At first these assemblies consisted of the 
conquerors only; but in time the more influential inhabitants were permitted 
to attend them. During a long period, however — probably unto the reim 
of Frederick II — they consisted of two estates only, the nobles and w 
ecdesiastics; the great body of the people had no rights, and consequently 
no representation. But as the towns purchased their independence of the 
feudal tribunals, and constituted themselves into municipal corporations; 
as the number of these corporations was multiplied by diarters from the 
crown the new communities were permitted to send deputies to their 
general meetings. 

The kings, who so often suffered from the powers of a haughty aristocracy, 
were here, as elsewhere, sufficiently disposed to encourage the formation 
and influence of this third chamber, or arm of the legislature. Besides, the 
burgesses were generally more able to supply the wants of the state ; they 
were attached to the crown which had called them into existence ; and 
among them justice was administered, at least in the last resort, by tle't royal 
judges. This triple power of the legislature was established contempo- 
raneously boUi in the island and on the continent ; but in the former, which 
had less intercourse with the world, it has subsisted in greater vigour down 
to our own times. 

But if Roger thus established his sovereignty, he had the mortificsr 
tion to lose his two eldest sons, and to see the succession depend on a third, 
who was at once vicious and imbecile. Soon after his death, which happened 
in 1154, troubles began to distract the realm.< 

Since the decease of Robert Guisoar<^ the Normans had relinquished 
above sixty years their hostile designs against the Empire of the East. The 
poUoy of Roger solicited a public and private union with the Greek princes, 
whose alliance would dignity his real character; he demanded in marriage a 
daughter of the Gonmenian family, and the first steps of the treaty seemed to 
promise a favourable event. But the contemptuous treatment of his ambas- 
sadors exasperated the vanity of the new monarch ; and the insolence of the 
Byzantine court was expiated, acoordin? to the laws of nations, by the suffer- 
ii^s of a guiltless people. With a fleet of seventy g^eys, George, toe 
a£iiral of Sicily, appeared before Corfu ; and both toe idand and city were 
ddivered into ms hands by the disaffected inhabitants, who had yet to leam 
that a sieffe is still more calamitous than a tribute. In tois invasion, of some 
moment m toe annals of commerce, the Normans spread themselves by 
sea, and over the provinces of Greece ; and toe venerable age of Athens, 
Thebes, and Corintn was violated by rapine and cruelty. 

The silk-weavers of both sexes, whom George transported to Sicily, com- 
posed toe most valuable part of the spoil; and in comparing the ddlful 
industry of the mechanic with the fdoto and cowardice of the soldier, he 
was heard to exclaim, that the distaff and loom were toe only weapons wMdh 
the Greeks were capable of using. The progress of tois navm armament was 
marked by two conspicuous events, toe rescue of toe king of France, and the 
insult of the Byzanune capital. In his return by sea from an unfortunate 
crusade, Loqis Yll was intercepted by toe Greeks, who basely violated the 
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laws of honour and religion. The fortunate encounter of the Norman fleet 
delivered the rml captive; and after a free and honourable entertainment 
in the court of Sicily, Louie continued hie journey to Rome and Parie. 

In the absence of the emperor, Conetantinople and the Hellea^nt were 
left without defence, and without the suspicion of dannr. The clergy end 
' people — for the soldiers had followed the standard of Manuel — were acton* 
wed and dismayed at the hostile appearance of a line of j^eya, which baldly 
cast anchor in front of the imperim city. The forces oi the Sicilian admiral 
were inadequate to the sieee or assault of an immense and populous metropoRl; 
but George enjoyed the glory of humbling the Greek arrogance, and of mark* 
ing the path of conquest to the navies of the 
WMt. He lauded some soldiers tci rifle 
the fruits of the royal gardens, and pointed 
with silver, or more probably with fire, the 
arrows which he discharged against the pal- 
ace of the ciBsars. This playful outrage of 
the pirates of Si(‘ily, wlio had surprised an 
unguarded moment, Manuel affected to despise, 
while his martial spirit, and the forces of the 
empire, were awakened to revenge. The 
Archipelago and Ionian Sea ^ere covered with 
his squadrons and those of Venice; in his 
homeward voyage George lost nineteen of 
his galleys, which were separated and taken ; 
after an obstinate defence, Corfu implored 
the clemency of her lawful sovereign; nor 
could a ship, or a soldier of the Norman prince 
be found, unless as a captive, within the limit 
of the Eastern Empire. The prosperity and 
the health of Roger were already in a declin- 
ing state ; while he listened in his palace of 
Palermo to the messengers of victory or defeat, 
the invincible Manuel, the foremost in every 
assault, wus celebrated by the Greeks and 
Latins as the Alexander or Hercules of the a^. 

A prince of such a temper could not m 
satisfiM with having repelled the insolence of 
a barbarian. It was the right and duty, it 
might he the interest and glory, of Manuel 
to restore the ancient majesty of the empire, to 
recover the provinces of Italy and Sicily, and 
to chastise this pretended king, the grandson of a Norman vassal. Tbs 
natives of Calabria were still attached to the Greek language and wcmhip, 
which had been inexorably proscribed by the Latin clergy ; after the loss of 
her dukes, Apulia was chained as a servile appendage to the crown of Sicily; 
the founder of the monarchy had ruled by the sword; and his death had 
abated the fear without heahng the discontent of his subjects ; the feudal 
government was always pregnant with the seeds of rebellion, and a nephew 
of Roger himself invited the enemies of liis family and nation. 

To the brave and noble PalsBologus, his lieutenant, the Greek monaceh 
entrusted a fleet and army ; the siege of Bari was his first exploit, and in 
every operation, gold aa well as steel was the instrument of vieto^. Seknio, 
end some plaoee along the western coast, maintained their dloMity to the 
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Norman king ; but he lost in two campaigns the mater part of his con- 
tinental poaseBsions ; and the modest emperor, disaaining all flattery and 
falsehooa, was content with the reduction of three hundred cities or villam 
of Apufia and Calabria, whose names and titles were inscribed on aU uie 
walls of the palace. 

But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, soon escaped from the 
hand of the Greek emperor. His first demands were eluded by the prudence 
of Alexander III, ii^ho paused on this deep and momentous revolution ; nor 
coidd the pope be seduced by a personal dispute to renounce the perpetual 
inheritance of the Latin name. After his reunion with Frederick, he spoke a 
more peremptory language, confirmed the acts of his predecessors, excommu- 
nicated the adherents of Manud, and pronounced the final separation of 
the churches, or at least the empires, of Constantinople and Rome. The 
free cities of Lombardy no longer remembered their foreign benefactor, and 
he soon incurred the enmity of Venice. One hundred galleys were launched 
and armed in as many days ; they swept the coasts of Dalmatia and Ghreece ; 
but after some mutual wounds, the war was terminated by an agreement 
inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the republic. The lieutenant of 
Manuel informed his sovereign that his forces were inadequate to resist the 
impending attack of the king of Sicily. His prophecy was soon verified ; 
the death of Palmologus devolved the command on several chiefs, alike 
eminent in rank, alike defective in militaiy talents ; the Greeks were 
oppressed by land and sea ; and a captive remnant abjured all future hos- 
tility against the person or dominions of their conqueror. ^ 

Yet the king of Sicily esteemed the courage and constancy of Manuel, 
who had landed a second army on the Italian shore ; he respectfully addressed 
the new Justinian ; solicited a peace or truce of thirty years ; accepted as 
a gift the regal title ; and acknowledged himself the military vassal of the 
Roman Empire. The Byzantine emsars acquiesced in this shadow of dominion, 
without expecting, perhaps without desinng, the service of a Norman army ; 
and the truce of tiiirty years was not disturbed by any hostilities between 
Sicdly and Constantinople. About the end of t^t period, the throne of 
Manuel was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who had deserved the abhorrence 
of his country and mankind ; the sword of William the Second, the grand- 
son of Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of the Comnenian race ; and the 
subjects of Andronicus might salute the strangers as friends, since they 
detested their sovereign as the worst of enemies. The Latin historians 
expatiate on the rapid progress of the four counts who invaded Romania 
with a fleet and army, and reduced many castles and cities to the obedience 
of the king of Sicily. The Greeks accuse and magnify the wanton and sacri- 
legious cruelties that were i)erpetrated in the sack of Thessalonica, the second 
oify of the empire. The former deplore the fate of those invincible but 
unsuspecting warriors, who were destroyed by the arts of a vanquished foe. 
The latter applaud in songs of triumph the repeated victories of their 
countrymen on the sea of Marmora or Propontis, on the banks of the St:^- 
inon, and under the walls of Durazzo. A revolution which punished the 
crimes of Andronicus, had united against the Franks the zeal and courage of 
the successful insurgents; ten thousand were slain in battle, and Isaac Ange- 
lus, the new emperor, might indulge his vanity or vengeance in the treatment 
of four thousand captives. Such was the event of the last contest between 
the Greeks and Normans : before the expiration of twenty years, rival 
nations were lost or degraded in foreign servitude ; and the successors of 
Cona(0Dtine djd not long survive to insult the fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 
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WILLIAM THB BAD (IL MALO) (1164-llM A.D.) 

The sceptre of Row sacoessiTelj devoWed to his son and grandson ; 
they might he confoanded under the name of William ; tliev are strongly dis- 
criminated by the epithets of the ^ bad ’* and the “ TOod ** ; but these epithets, 
which appear to describe the perfection of vice and virtue, cannot stricUy be 
applied to either of the Norman princes. When he was roused to arms* by 
danger and shame, the first William did not degenerate from the valour of 
his race 4 but his tem^r was slotliful ; his manners were dissolute ; his 
pastions headstrong and mischievous; and the monarch is reHponaible not 
only for liia personal vices but for those of Majo, the great admiral, who 
abused the confidence, and conspired against the life of his benefactor. 

From the Arabian conquest, Sicily had imbibed a deep tincture of oriental 
manners ; the despotism, the pomp, and even the harem of a sultan ; and a 
Christian people was oppressed and insulted bv the ascendant of the eunuchs, 
who openly professed, or secretly cherished, tne religion of Mohammed. An 
eloquent historian of the times, Falcandus,^ has delineated tlie misfortunes 
of luB country ; the ambition and fall of the ungrateful Majo ; the revolt and 
punishment of his assassins ; the imprisonment and deliverance of the king 
himself ; the private feuds that arose from the public confusion ; and the va- 
rious forms of calamity and discord which afflicted Palermo, the i^and and the 
continent, during the reign of William the First, and the minority of his son. 


WILLIAM THE GOOD (1106>1189 A.D.) 

The youth, innocence, and beauty of William II, endeared him to the 
nation; the factions were reconciled; the laws were revived; and from 
the manhood to the premature death of that amiable prince, Sicily enjoyed 
a short season of peace, justice, and happiness, whose value was enhanced 
by the remembrance of the ^t and the dread of futurity. The legitimate 
male posterity of Tancred de Hauteville was extinct in the person of the 
second William ; but his aunt, the daughter of Roger, had married the most 
powerful prince of the age ; and Henry VI, the son of Frederick Barbarossn, 
descended from the Alps to claim the imperial crown and the inheritance 
of his wife. Against the unanimous wish of a free people, this inherit- 
ance could onl} be acquired by arms. 

The historian Falcandus writes at the moment and on the spot, with the 
feelings of a patriot, and the prophetic eye of a statesman. ** Constanza, 
the daughter of Sicily, nursed from her ciMle in the pleasures and plenty, 
and educated in the arts and manners of this fortunate isle, departed long 
since to enrich the barbarians with our treasures, and now returns with her 
savage allies to contaminate the beauties of her venerable parent. Already 
I behold Uie swarms of angry barbarians ; our opulent cities, tbe places 
flourishing in a long peace, are diaken with fear, desolated by slaughter, 
consumed by rapine, and polluted by intemperance and lust. I see the mas- 
sacre or oaptivitv of our citizens, the rapes of our virgins and matrons. In 
this extremity (he interrogates a friend) how must the Sicilii^ act? By 
the unanimous election of a kin g of valour and experience, Sicily and Cali^ 
bria might yet be preserved ; for in the levity of the Apulians, ever eager 
for new revolutions, I can repose neither confldence nor hope. Should 
Calabria be lost, the lofty towers, the numerous youth, and t^ naval strengih 
of Messina, might guard the passage against a foreign invader. If the 
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savage Gexmans coalesce with the pirates of Messina; if they destroy with 
fire the fruitful renon, so often wasted by the fires of Mount JEtna, what 
resource will be left for the interior parts of the island, these noble cities 
wliich t^ould never be violated by the hostile footsteps of a barbarian? 

**Gatana has again been overwhelmed by an earthquake; the ancient 
virtue of Syracuse expires in poverty and solitude ; but Palermo is still 
crowned with a diadem, and her triple walls enclose the active multitudes of 
Christians and Saritoens. If the two nations, under one king, can unite for 
riieir common safety, they may rush on the barbarians with invincible arms. 
But if the Saracens, fatigued by a repetition of injuries, should now retire 
and rebel, if they should occupy the castles of the mountains and sea 
k coast, l^e unfortunate Christians, exposed to a double attack, and placed 
as it were between the hammer and the anvil, must resign themselves 
to hopeless and inevitable servitude.” We must 

t not forget, that a priest here prefers his country 
to his religion; and that the Moslems, whose 
alliance he seeks, were still numerous and power- 
ful in the state of Sicily 

The hopes or at least the wishes of Falcandus 
weie at first gratified by the free and unanimous 
election of Ignored, the godson of the first 
king, whose birth was illegitimate, but whose civil 
and military virtues shone without a blemish. 
During four years, the term of his life and reign, 
he stood in arms on the farthest verge oi^the 
Apulian frontier, against the powers of Germany; 
and the restitution of a royal captive, of Con- 
htanza herself, without injury or ransom, may 
appear to surpass the most liberal measure of 
jiollcy or reason. After his decease, the kingdom 
of his widow and infant son fell without a strug- 
gle ; and Henry puraued his victorious march 
from Capua to ralermo. The political balance 
of Italy was destroyed by his success ; and if the 
pope and the free cities had consulted their ob- 
vious and real interest, they would have combined 
the powers of earth and heaven to prevent the 

A Nnuu. WA.K.OH OF TH. Gennan Empiw with 

Twbltth cbntubt the kingdom of Sicily. 

But the subtle policy, for which the Vatican 
has so often been praised or arraigned, was on this occasion blind and inac- 
tive ; and if it were true that Celestine III had kicked away ^e imperial 
crown from the head of the prostrate Henrv, such an act of impotent pride 
could serve only to cancel an obligation and provoke an enemy. The Geno- 
ese, who enjoyed a beneficial trade and establishment in Sicily, listened to the 
promise of his boundless gratitude and speedv departure ; their fieet com- 
manded the Straits of Messina, and opened the harbour of Palermo ; and 
the first act of his government was to abolish the privileges, and to seize the 
property, of these imprudent allies. The last hope of Falcandus was defeated 
by the discord of the Christians and Mohammedans ; they fought in the 
capital ; several thousands of the latter were slam ; but their surviving 
brethren fortified the mountains, and disturbed above thirty years the peace 
of the iriand. 
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By the polioy of Fiederiok II, sixty thousand Saraoens were transplanted 
to Nooera in Apulia. In their wars against the I^man ohuroh, the emperor 
and his son Manfred were strengthens and disgnu^d bv the ser?ioe of the 
enemies of Christ ; and this national colony maintained their religlbn and 
manners in the heart of Italy, till they were extirpated at the end of the 
thirteenth century by the zeal and revenge of the house of Anjou. 

All the calamities which the prophetic orator had deplored, were surpassed 
by the cruelty and avarice of the German conqueror. Hb violat^ the royal 
sepulchres, and explored the secret treasures of the palace, Palermo, and 
the whole kingdom; the pearls and jewels, however precious, might he 
easily removed; but one hundred and sixtv hoi'ses were laden with the 
gold and silver of Sicily. The young king, his mother and sisters, and the 
nobles of both sexes, were separately confined in the fortresses of the Alps ; 
and on the slightest rumour of rebellion the captives were deprived of life, 
of their eyes, or of the hope of posterity. Constanza herself was touched 
with sympathy for the miseries of her country ; and the heiress of the Nor- 
man line might struggle to check her despotic husband, and to save tlie 
patrimony of her new-born son, of an emperor so famous in the next age 
under the name of Frederick II. 

Ten years after this revolution, the French monarchs annexed to their 
crown the duchy of Normandy; the sceptre of her ancient dukes had been 
transmitted, by a granddaughter of William the Ci>n(;ueror, to the house of 
Plantagenet; and the adventurous Normans, who had raised so many 
trophies in France, England, and Ireland, in Apulia, Sicily, and the East, 
were lost either in victory or servitude, among the vanquished nations.! 

In Sicily the circumstances of the conquest led the Norman settlers to 
remain far more distinct from the older races of the land than they did in 
England, and in the end not to lose thcmbelves in those older races of the 
land but in the settlers of other races who accompanied them and followed 
them. So far as there ever was a Sicilian nation at all it might be said to 
Ih 3 called into being by the emperor-king Frederick II. In his day a Latin 
element finally triui^hed ; but it was not a Norman French-speaking ele- 
ment of any kind. The speech of the Lombards at last got the lietter of the 
Greek, AraW, and French ; how far its ascendency can have been built on 
any survival of an earlier Latin speech which had lived alongside of Greek 
and Arabic, this is not the place to inquire. 


NORMAN INFLUENCE 

Of all the points to be innsted on, that which it is most necessa^ to bear 
in mind is the Norman power of adaptation to circumstances, the gift which 
in the end destroyed the race as a separate race. English histo^ is utterly 
misconceived if it is thought that an acknowledged distinction between 
Normans and English went on, mrhaps into the fourteenth centuiy, perhaps 
into the seventeenth. Long before the earlier of those dates the Norman in 
England had done his work; he had unwittingly done much to preserve and 
strengUien the national life of a really kindred people, and, that work don^ 
he had lost himself in the greater mass of that kindred people. In Sicily his 
wor^ far more brilliant, mr more beneficent at the time, could not be so 
lasting. The Norman princes made Sicily a kingdom ; they ruled it for a 
Mason better than any other kingdom was ruled ; but they could not make 
it a Norman kingdom, nor could they themMlves become national Sicilian 
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kingB. The kingdom that they founded has now vanidied from among the 
kingdoms of &e earUi, because it was only a kingdom and not a nation. In 
every other way the Korman has vanislied from Sicily aa though he had 
never Seen. His very works of building are hardly witnesses to hm presence, 
because, without external evidence, we should never have taken them to be 
his. In Sicily, in short, he gave a few generations of unusual peace and 
prosperity to several nations living side by side, and then he, so to smak, 
went his way fromPa land in which he had a work to do, but in which he 
never was really at home. In England he made himself, tiiough by rougher 
means, more trmy at home among unacknowledged kinsmen, w hen in out- 
ward show he seemed to work Ime unmaking of a nation, he was in truth 
giving no small help towards its second making.^ 
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by a private enemy. The Germans, wearied with eleven vearb of civil war, 
Monite under the sceptre of his rival, Otto IV, whom they crowned 
‘ ' he passed into Italy, to receive from the pope 


The death of Henry VI was followed by a general war throughout the 
empire, which ^ve fresh activity to the passions of the Italian nobles, and 
greater animosity to the opposing parties. The two factions in Germany 
had simultaneous^ raised to the empire the two chiefs of the houses of 
Guelf and Ghibellme. Philip 1, duke of Swabii^ and brother of Henry VI, 
had been named king of the Romans by the Ghibellines ; and Otto I Y, son 
of Henry the Lion, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, by the Guelfs. Their con- 
test was prolonged to toe 22nd of June, 1208, when Philip was assassinated 
byapriva ' 

agreed to i 
anew. The follov 
the golden crown of 1 

But though Otto was the legitimate heir of the Guelis of Bavaria, so 
long chiefs of the opposition to the imperial prerogatives, yet now wearing 
hmself toe crown, he was desirous of possessing it with these disputed 
rights ; every one was denied him, and all his actions controlled by the pejije. 
There was soon a declared enmity between the emperor and the pontiff 
who, rather than consent to any agreement, or to abate any of his preten- 
sions, raised against the Guelf emperor the heir of the Ghibellme house, the 
youn^ Frederick II, grandson of Frederick I, hardly eighteen years of age, 
and till then reigning under the pope’s tutelage over the Two Sicilies ouy. 
Frederick, excited and seconded by the pope, boldly passed through Lom- 
bardy in 1212, and arrived at Aachen, where the German Ghibellines awaited, 
and crowned him king of the Romans and Germans. Otto IV in toe mean- 
time returned to Germany, and was acknowledged by Saxony. 
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The civil war, carried on between the two chiefs of the empire, lasted till 
the 19th of May, 1218, when Otto died, without any attempt by either party 
to despoil his rival of his hereditary possessions, it was this civil war that 
caused Ihe names of Guelf and Ghibelline to be exclusively substituted for 
those of party of the church and party of the empire. In fact, each noble 
family, and each city, seemed to consult only their hereditary affection, and 
not^eir political principles, in ranging themselves under either stan^rd. 
The Guelfs placed fhemselves in opposition to the pope, to repel his Ghibel- 
line candidate; and Milan, Piacenza, and Brescia braved even excommunica- 
tion to resist him ; whUe, on the contrary the (Thibellines of Pavia, Cremona, 
and of the marches armed themselves with zeal against an emperor of the 
Guelf blood. 

During this period, while the minority of Frederick II left so much time 
to the cities of Ittdy to consolidate their independence, and to form real 
republics, the person most influential and most prominent in history was the 
pope. Innocent 111, who reigned from 1197 to 1216. He caused his power 
to oe felt in the remotest parts of Christendom, but he suffered to be consti- 
tuted at Rome, under his own eye, a republic, the liberty of which he 
resected, and over which he assumed no authority. The thirteen districts 
of Rome each named annually four representatives or caporionx; their meet- 
ing formed the senate of the republic, who, with the concuri'ence of the p^opl^ 
exercised the sovereignty, with the exception of the judicial power. l%is 
power belonged as in otW republics to a foreign military chief, clioseii foi 
one year, and assisted by civil judges, deT)endent on him, but bearing the 
name of senator, instead of podesta. We have still extant the form of oath 
taken by the first of these senators, named in 1207. By it he engages to 
guarantee security and liberty to the pope as well us to his brothers the 
cardinals, but promises no submission to him for himself. 

In the beginning of the pontificate of Innocent HI, two German generals, 
to whom Henry Vl had dven the titles of duke of Spoleto and marquis 
of Ancona, hdd in dependence and subjection the xirovinces nearest Rome. 
Innocent, to revive the spirit of liberty, sent thither two legates ; and by 
their interference, the cities of these provinces, built for the most part in the 
mountainB, and vrithout any means of becoming either wealthy or populous, 
threw off the German yoke, and made alliance with those cities which from 
the preceding period had entered into the league of Lombardy; thus two 
Gueu leagues were formed, under the protection of the prae ; one in Uie 
marches, comprehending the cities of Ancona, Fermo, Osimo, Gamerino, Fano, 
Jesi, Sinigagflia, and Pesaro; the other in Uie duchy, comprehending those 
of Spoleto, Rieti, Assisi, Foligno, Nocera, Perugia, Agobbio, Todi, and Citta di 
Gastello. These leagues, however, in accustoming the cities of these two 
provinces to regard the pope as their protector, led tiiem afterwards to submit 
without resistance to the sovereignty of the church. 

Other legates had been about the same time sent into Tuscany by the 
pope ; they convoked at St. Ginasio, a borough situated at the foot of the 
mountain of San Miniato, the diet of the towns of that country. These pro- 
vincial diets were in the habit of assembling frequently, and had till then 
been presided over by an officer belonging to the emperor, in memory of 
whom the castle in wmch he resided is still called San Miniato al Tedesco. 
These diets settled the differences which arose between cities, and had 
succeeded in saving Tuscany from the civil wars between the Guelfs and 
GhilMlBnes. Pisa, which had been loaded with favours by the sovereigns of 
the house of Hohenstaufen, and which had obtained from them the dominion 
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of sixty-four castles or fortified towns on the dioies of Tuscany, and over the 
isles of Oorsica, Elba, Capraia, and Pianosa, proolaimed its determination of 
remaining faithful to the Ghibelline party, and its consuls withdrew from 
the diet convoked at St. Ginasio ; but those of the cities of Florence, of Siena, 
of Arezzo, cf Pistoia, and of Lucca accepted the protection of the pope, 
offered by his two legates, and promised to coalesce in defence of their com- 
mon liberty, t 



FLoiiBirca 


FACTIONS IN FLORENCE 

We have already seen that the spirit of political as well as religious party 
began to rise as early as 1177, and excepting some short intervals of uneasy 
repose, remained in a state of violence until 1182. From this epoch there are 
no accounts of actual war within the city of Florence until 121.5 ; but nearly 
five years of hard fighting between two great factions of undiminished force 
was unlikely to be followed by a dead calm except from exhaustion ; or by 
any oblivion of injury in an age and country where revenge was a duty, not 
a crime. 

The great power and independence of the newly created podesta, together 
with external hostilities, probably assisted in maintaining ])eace in a city that 
prided itself on being founded under the protection and ascendant of Mars, 
and therefore doomed by fate to everlasting troubles. Hence Roccuzzo de* 
Mozzi is made by Dante to say: 

** lofui della dUd, che nel Batiata 

Cangw 'I primo Padrune^ onde ei per queeto 
Sempre con V arte eua la/ard trifla." 

Disputes which had so long occupied the attention of Italy were not 
without participation in Florence, where the quarrels of church and empire 
did not W to create two adverse opinions, but as vet confined to words ; the 
prevailing TOlitics, being Guelfic and papal, while the opposition led by Uberti 
was entirely imperial, were accidental circumstances ; but combined with and 
as it were mfM on local politics, drew a distinct lino between contending 
factions and boded mischief. 

In the year 1216, according to an ancient manuscript published from the 
Buondelmrati library, Messer Mazzingo Tegrini de' Mazzinghi invited many 
Florentines of high rank to dine at his villa near Campi about six miles from the 
capital ; while at table the family jester snatched a trencher of meat from 
Messer Uberto degU Infangati who, nettled at this impertinence, expressed his 
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disf^easuie in teimB bo ofFensiye that MesBer Oddo Arrighi de* Fifanti aa 
Bharplv and imceremoniouBly rebuked him ; upon thia Uberto gave him the 
lie and Oddo in return daahra a trencher of meat in his face. 


Everything was immediately in confusion ; weapons were soon out, and 
while the guests started up in disorder young Buondelmonte de* Buondel- 
monti, the friend and companion of Uberto, severely wounded Oddo Arrighi. 

JThe party then separated and Oddo called a meeting of his friends to 
consider the offense; amongst them were the counts Gangalandi, the 
Ubmrti, Amidei, and Lamberti, who unanimously decided that the qmazrel 
diould be quietly settled by a marrii^ between Buondelmonte and Oddo’s 
niece, the miughter of Messer Lambertuccio di Capo di Ponte, of the Amidei 
family. This proposition appears to have been unhesitatingly accepted by 
the offender’s ntmily as a day was immediately nominated for the ceremony 
of plighting his troth to the destined bride. 

During the interim Madonna Aldruda or Gualdrada, wife of Forese de’ 
Donati, sent privately for you^ Buondelmonte and thus addressed him: 
** Unworthy knight! What! Hast thou accepted a wife through fear of 
the Fifanti and Uberti ? Leave her that thou hast taken, choose this damsel 
in her place, and be henceforth a brave and honoured gentleman.” In so 
saying she threw open the chamber door and exposed her daughter to his 
view; the unexpected apparition of so much beauty, as it were soliciting 
his love, had its usual consequence ; Buondelmonte’soetter reason was over- 
come, yet he had resolution to answer, “ Alas ! it is now too late ! ” ** No,” 
replied Aldruda ; ** thou canst even yet have her ; dare but to take th^tep 
and let the consequences rest on my head.” ** I do dare,” retumeci the 
fascinated youth, and stepping forward again plighted a faith no longer his 
to give. 

Early on the 10th of February, the very day appointed for his original 
nuptials, Buondelmonte passed by the Porta Santa Maria amidst all the kins- 
folk of his first betrothed, who had assembled near the dwellings of the 
Amidei to assist at the expected marriage, yet not without certain misgiv- 
ings of his faithlessness. W i th a haughty demeanour he rode forward through 
them all, bearing the marriage ring to the lady of his choice and leaving her 
of the Amidei with the shame of an aggravated insult by choosing the same 
moment for a violation of one contract and the consummation of a second ; 
for in those days, and for centuries after, the old Roman custom of present- 
ing a ring long before the marriage ceremdny took place was still in use. 

Such insults were then impatiently borne ; Oddo Arrighi assembled his kin- 
dred in the no longer existing church of Santa Maria sopra Porta to settle 
the mode of resentmg this affront, and the moody aspect of each individual 
marked the character of the meeting and aU the vindictive feeling of an 
injured family ; there were, however, some of a more temperate spirit that 
suggested personal chastisement or at most the gadiing of Buondelmonte’s 
face as the most reasonable and effectual retribution. The assembly paused, 
but Mosca de* Lamberti starting suddenly forward exclaimed, Beat or 
wound him as ye list, but first prepare your own graves, for wounds bring 
e^ual consequences with death. ««No. Mete him out his deserts and Irt 
him^y the penalty; but no delay. Up and be doing.” 

This turned the scale and Buondelmonte was doomed, but accordum to 
the manners of that age, not in the field, which would have been hasar&us, 
but by the sure though inglorious means of noonday murder; wherefore, at 
the veiy idace where the insult was offered, beneath the battlements of the 
Amidei, nay.under the casement of the deserted maiden, and in his way to a 
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happy expeotmg bnde, vengeanoe waa prepared by theae fleree barona for the 
perjurer 

On Easter morning, 1215, the murderers concealed themselYes within the 
courts and towers of the Amidei, which the \oung and heedless bndhgroom 
was sure to pass, and he a as soon after seen at a distance careleasl} ndmg 
alone across the Ponte Vecchio on a milk-white palfrey, attired in a vest 
of fine woollen cloth, a white mantle thrown acrohs his shoulders and ithe 
wedding garland on his head The budge was passed iif thoughtless gaiety, 
but scarcely had he reached the time-worn image of the Roman Mars, Uie 
last relic of heathen worship then extant, when the mare of Schiatto degh 
Uberti felled him to the ground, and at the base of this gnm idol the dag- 
gers of Oddo and his furious kinsmen fmiidbed the sa\age deed, thev met 
him gay and adorned for the altar, and left him w ith the bndsl wreath stiU 
ilRn gling from his brow a bloody and ill-omened sacrifice The tidings of 
this murder spread rapidly, and disordered the whole community of Flor 
ence , the people became more and more excited, because both law and 
custom had awarded due penalties for faithless men, and death was an 
unheard-of punishment 

Buondelmonte’s corpse was placed on a bier, with its head resting in the 
lap of his affianced biide, the young and lieautiful Donati, who hung like a 
lily ovei the pallid features of hei husband, and thus united weic the} 
borne through tlie streets of hloience It was the gloomy dawning of a 
tempestuous day, for in that bloody moment was uiieliaiiietl tin (Union of 
Florentine discord, the name of Guelf and Glubelline were then foi the first 
time assumed by noble and commoner as the cry of faction , and long after 
the original cause of enmity had ceased, the} continued to steep all Italy m 
blood 

It has been shown that there were already two parties existing m the 
commonwealth , but it was not until after this outrage that the whole com- 
munity divided under the above appellations, one jiait siding with the Buon- 
delmonti, who weie for the most part Guelfic chiefs and adherents of the 
church the other with the Uberti, leadeis of the Ghibc limes and paitisans 
of the empire Of seventy-two powerful families mentioned by Maleqnni, 
thirty -nme jomed the Buondelmonti banner and thiity three fought undei 
the colours of their enemies , but man} more houses of distinction took jiaii 
in the civil war, many afterwards changed sides through quairels wiUi then 
chiefs , many of the Buondelmonti who uefore weie Ghibellmes now became 
Guelf s, the toimei weie stigmatised with the epithet of **Fatennh*' and the 
latter wnth that of ** TradxUm ” 

Nevertheless an attempt at reconciliation was made m 1289, by marryiim 
Neil Piccolmo degh Ul^rti to the daughter of Rmien Zmgani de’ Buondel- 
monti, a lady celmsrated foi her wisdom, beauty, and talents Trusting to 
thistle the Uberti and some fnends repaired with confidence to visit Bertaldi 
de* Buondelmonti of Gampi, but were treacherously attacked and beaten 
back with some bloodshed , this renewred the war with greater violence and 
Nen dismissed hn wife to her own relatives, declarmg that he disdained to 
become the propagator of a traitorous brood from a deceitful stock The 
unfortunate lady was then compelled by her father to marry Count Panno- 
chmo de* Pannochiesohi, on whose mercy i^e threw herself, imploring per- 
miBsicm to retire mto a convent , for though abandoned by her husband die 
protested that she was still his wife and therefore never could belong tc 
another Her motives were respected, her prayer generoudy granted, and 
she immediaidy took the vml m the convent of Monteodli. 
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Iminediately after Buondelmonte’e death a low and angry murmur rolled 
sullenly through the whole Florentine population, and instinotiye prepara- 
tions were eyerywhere in progress for some dimly apprehended danger; as 
yet all Was calm, but dark clouds were gathering around and the echo of dis- 
tant thunder marked the coming storm . Each house was armed and fortified, 
towers were again mounted with warlike engines, %erragli (barricades^ were 
ereeted, the shops all closed, the people in painful doubt, and ancient citizens 
who remembered thb troubles of other times looked on and trembled. Nor 
was their apprehension vain; the curse of heaven seemed to rest on this 
devoted city, and with but little cessation during three and thirty years did 
Florence reek with the blood of her children. c 

The death of Innocent III [1216] and, two years afterwards, of Otto IV 
broke the unnatural alliance between a pcme and the heir of a Ghibelline fam- 
ily. The Milanese, excommunicated by Innocent for having fought against 
Frederick II, did not the less persist in makmg war on his partisans ; well 
convinced that the new pope, Honorius III, would soon thank them for it. 
^ey refused Frederick the iron crown of Lombardy, preserved at Monza, 
and contracted an alliance with the count Thomas of Sav^, and with the 
cities of Grema, Piacenza, Lodi, Veroelli, Novara, Tortona, Como, and Ales- 
sandria, to drive the Ghibellines from Lombardy. The Ghibellines defeated 
them on the 6th of June, 1218, in a great battle fought against the militias 
of Cremona, Parma, Reggio, and Modena, before Ghn}ello. This reverse of 
fortune calmed for some time their military^ ardour. The citizens of every 
town accused the nobles of having led them into war from family enmitie|| and 
interests foreign to the city ; at Milan, Piacenza, Cremona, and Modena, 
there were battles between the nobles and the people. Laws were prcmosed 
to divide the public magistracy in due proportions between them ; nnally 
the Milanese, in tlie year 1221, expelled all me nobles from their city. 


FBEDERIOK II CROWNED EMPEROR 

The young Frederick re-entered Italy ; and, after some differences with 
Honorius III, received from him, on the z2nd of November, 1220, the crown 
of the empire. He afterwards occupied himself in establishing order in his 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, where, during his minority, the popes had 
enoouraj^ed a universal insubordination. Born in the march of Ancona, 
at Jesi, m December, 1194, he was Italian as well by language as by affection 
and character. The Italian language, spoken at his court, first rose above 
tiie patois in common use throughout Itmy, regarded only as a corruption of 
Latm ; he expressed himself with elegance in this language, which, from his 
time, was designated by the name of lin^fua cord^ana ; he encouraged the first 
poet^ who employed it at his court, and he mmself made verses ; he loved 
uteratnre and encouraged learning ; he founded schools and universities ; he 
promoted distinjraished men ; he spoke, with equal facility, Latin, Italian, Ger- 
man, French, Greek, and Arabic ; he had the intellectual suppleness and 
finesse peculiar to the men of the south, the art of pleasing, a taste for 
philoBO]^v, and great independence of opinion, with a leaning to infidelity ; 
hemoe he is accused of having written a book against the three revelations of 
Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed, entitled De Tribus Immstoribus^ which 
no one has ever seen, and which perhaps never existed. His want of faith 
in tile sacred character of the Roman church, and the sanctity of popes, is 
lesMdoubtful ; he was suspicious of them, and he employed all his address 
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to defend himself against their enterprises. Honorius III, desirous of 
engaging him to recover the Holy Land from the Saiaoens, made him, in 
1225, marry Yolande de Lusignan, heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem ; 
after which, Honorius and his successor Gre^ry IX pressed him to pass into 
Palestine. A ma^y stopped him, in 1227, just as he was about to depart : 
the poM, to punish him for this delay, excommunicated him. He still 
pursued him with his anathema when he went to the Holy Land the yyar 
following, and haughtily testified his indignation, because Frederick, in the 
year 1229, recovered Jerusalem from the hands of the sultan by treaty, 
rather than exterminate tlie infidels with the sword. 


BKNEWAL OF THE LOMBARD LEAGUE 

Meanwhile the Guelf party again raised their standard in l^oinbardy ; 
the republics of Milan, Bologn^ Piacenza, Verona, Bresria, Faenza. Mantua, 
Vercelli, Lodi, Bergamo, Turin, Alexandria, Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso 
assembled their consuls in council at San Zeuone in the Mantuan territory, on 
the 2nd of March, 1226. They renewed the ancient league of Lombardy for 
twenty-five years ; aud engaged to defend in concert, tiieir own liberty and 
the independence of the court of Rome. Three years afterwards, tliey sent 
succour to Gregory IX, when he was attacked by Frederick II on his return 
from the Holy Land ; and they were included in tlie treaty of peace between 
the pope and the emperor in 1230. 

The pope, however, though defended by the arms of the Lombards, made 
them pay dearly for the favour which he showed in naming them to the 
emperor as his allies. Ho consented to protect their civil liberty only so far 
as they sacrificed to him their liberty of conscience. The same spirit of 
reformation which animated the Albigenses had spread throughout Europe ; 
many Christians, disgusted with the corruption and vices of the clergy, or 
whose minds revolted against the violence on their reason exercised by the 
church, devoted themselves to a contemplative life, renounced all ambition 
and the pleasures of the world, and sought a new road to salvation in the 
alliance of faith with reason. They called themselves cathari^ or the purified ; 
paterinin or the resigned. The free towns had, till then, refused jjermission 
to the tribunals of the Inquisition, instituted by Innocent III, to proceed 
against them within their walls ; but Gregory IX declared the impossibility 
of acknowledging as allies of the holy see republicans so indulgent to the 
enemies of the faith ; at the same time, he sent among them the most eloquent 
of the Dominicans, to rouse their fanaticism. Leo da Perego, whom he after- 
wards made archbishop of Milan, had an only too fatal success in that city, 
where he caused a great number of paterini to be burned. St. Peter Martyr, 
and the monk Roland of Cremona, obtained an equal triumph in the other 
cities of Lombardy. 

The monk John of Vicenza had the cities of the march assigned to him 
as a province, where the heretics were in still greater numbers than in Lom- 
bardy, and included in their ranks some of the most powerful nobles in the 
country ; among others, Ezzelino II, of Romano. The monk John announced 
himself the minister of peace, not of persecution. After having preached 
Bucoessivdy in every town, he assembly on the plain of Paquara, the 28th 
of August, 1288, almost the whole population of the towns of the mardi; he 
exhorted them to peace in a manner so irresistible, that the greatest enemie s, 
setting aside their animosities, pardoned and embraced eacn other ; and all. 
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with tean of joy, celebrated the wann ohari^ of this man of God. Thia 
man of God, however, celebrated the featival of this reconciliation by judging 
and condemning to the flames sixty eathari in the sinele town of Verona, 
whoseP sufferings he witnessed in the public sq^re ; and afterwards obtained 
full power from tlio towns of Vicenza and Padua to act there in the like 
manner. 

FfflEDEHlCK 11 AND THE LOMBABD LEAGUE 

It was only a short period after the Peace of Paquara that Frederick II, 
believing he had sufficiently re-established his power in southern Italy, 
began to turn his attention towards Lombardy ; he had no intention of dis- 
puting the rights guaranteed by his grandfather at the Peace of Constance ; 
but it was his will that the cities should remain, what they ought to be by 
the treaty, members of the empire, and not enemies of the emperor. He 

had raised an army, over which he feared 
neither the influence of the monks nor the 
pope. He Lad transported from the moun- 
tains of Sicily, into the city of Luceria, in 
the cajntanate, and into that of Nooera, 
in the principato, two strong colonies of 
Saracens, whicli could supply liim with thirty 
thousand Mussulman soldiers, strangers, by 
their language and relinon, to all t^ie in- 
trigues of the court of Kome. There was 
in the Veronese mai'ch a man endowed with 
great military tidents, ambitious, intrepid, 
and entirely devoted to the emperor — Ezze- 
lino III, of Romano, already powerful by the 
great flefs he held in the mountains, and 
the number of his soldiers, whom Frederick 
made still more so, by placing him at the 
head of the Ghibelline party in all the cities. 
Ezzelino, born on the 4th of April, 1194, 
was precisely of the some age as the emjjeror. 
The pope had summoned him to arrest his 
father, and deliver him to the tribunal of the 
Inquisition as a paterino; but though Ezze- 
lino knew neither virtue, pity, nor remorse, 
he was not sufficientiy depraved for such a 
crime. 

As Frederick was on the point of attack- 
ing the Guelfs of Lombardy on the south 
with the Saracens, while Ezzelino advanced 
A TmaxasiiTHpcj^T Kvioar » on the east, he learned that his son Hei^, 
* whom he had in the year 1220 crowned king 

of Germany, in q>ite of his extreme youth, seduced by the Guelfs and tiie 
agents of the pope, had revolted i^inst him. The Milanese, in 1284, sent 
£putie8 to offer him the iron crown, which they had refused to his &ther. 
The latter hastened into Germany, and ordered his son to meet him at Worms, 
where he threw himself at the feet of his father, and entreated forgiveness. 
Frederick deprived him of the crown, and sent him to Apulia, where he died 
a few years afterwards. The emperor was obliged to emidoy two years in 
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reBtoring order in Oennenj ; he eftor tbet xetumed into Italy by the TiUey 
of Trento, and arriyed, on the 16th of August, 1286, at Verona with three 
thousand German oavaliy. A senate of eighty membeis, nobles and Ohib- 
ellines, then ffoyemed that rraublio ; Frederick, by his address in nuftiag ing 
men, engaged them to name Ezzelino captain of the people ; this commits 
to him at the same time the command of the militia and the judicial power; 
and, in the state of excitement in which parties were much more occupied 
with the triumph of their faction than with the security of their liberty, 
gave him almost sovereign power. Frederick, obliged to retuni to Germany, 
left under the command of Ezzelino a body of German soldiers, and another 
of Saracens, with which this able captain made himself, the same year, mas- 
ter of Vicenza, which he barbarously pillaged, and the following year of 
Padua. This last was the most powerm city of the province, that in which 
the form of government was the most democratic, and in which the Guelfs 
had always exercised the most influence. Ezzelino judged it necessary 
to secure obedience by taking hostages from the richest and most powerful 
famines ; he employ^ his spies to discover the malcontents, whom he pun- 
ished with torture, and redoubled his cruelty in proportion to the hatred 
whidi he excited. 

THB BATTLE OP OORTENUOYA 

Tlie same year, 1287, Frederick approached Mantua, and thus giving 
courage to the Ghibelline party, made them triumph over the Guelfs, who 
had, till then, the ascendant in that city; he was joined there by ten thou- 
sand Saracens, whom he suiiiinoned from Apulia, and afterwards advanced 
into the Cremonese territory to attack the confederate army of the Guelfs, 
commanded by the consuls of Milan, who knew no other art of war but the 
bravery evinced in battle. Frederick was a more able captain ; by ma- 
nuBUvring between Brescia and Gremon^ he drew the Milanese beyond the 
Oglio, and finally succeeded, as they believed the campaign finished, in plac- 
ing himself between them and their country at Cortenuova near Crema. 
The Guelfs, although thus cut off from retreat, boldly accepted battle on the 
27th of November, 1287, and long disputed the victory. Their defeat was 
only the more bloody; it cost them ten thousand men killed or taken 
prisoners, with the loss of the earroecio. The fugitives followed during the 
night the course of the Oglio to enter the Bergamas^e Mountains ; they 
would all, however, have fallen into the huids of the Ghibellines, if Pagan 
della Torre, the lord of Valsassina, and a Guelf noble, had not hastened 
to their assistanoe, opened the defiles covered by his fortresses, and brought 
them thus safely to Milan. The citizens of this town never forgot so 
important a service ; and they contracted with the house of della Torre an 
alliance which subsequently proved dangerous to their freedom. 

The defeat of the Guelu at Cortenuova alarmed the towns of I^mbardy, 
the g^reater number of which detached themselves from Milan. Fr^erick, 
entering Piedmont the following year, gave preponderance to the Ghibelline 
party in the cities of Turin, Asti, Novara, Alexandria, and several others. 
The oonslitation was not changed when the power in council passed tern 
one party to another; but the emperor generally reckoned his par ti s ans 
unong the nobility, while &e people were devoted to the church ; sooord- 
ingly, the triumph of the aristocracy generally accompanied that of the 
Ghibelline party. Four cities only, Milan, Brescia, Piacenza, and Bologna, 
remained at the end of the year opposed to the imperial power. Frederick 
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began his attack on them by laying siege to Brescia; but the Bresoians 
dared to &ce the storm ; they supported, during sizty-ei^^ht days, the re- 
peated attacks of the emperor, rendered all his efforts fruitless, and forced 
him at last to raise the siege with an army weakened and discouraged. 


• POPE AGAINST BliCPEBOB 

In the meantime, Gregory IX redoubled his efforts to save the Guelf party 
from ruin. He saw, with alarm, an emperor, master of the Two Sicilies and 
of Germany, on the point of vanquishing all resistance in upper Italy. He 
anticipated that this monarch, whose Mussulman soldiers were constantly 
passing through the states of Rome, would escape the influence of the church, 
and soon evince no respect whatever for a relinon which he was accused of 
not believing. Gregorjr had recourse to we two maritime republics 
of Venice and Genoa, which, in general occupied with their conquests and 
commerce in the East, seldom took any part in the politics of Italy. He 
represented to them that they would he soon deprived of the freedom of the 
seas, if they ^d not make some effort to save the champions of liberty and 
of the church in Lombardy. He at length obtained their agreement to con- 
tract an alliance with the four only surviving cities of the league of Lom- 
bardy ; and finall 3 % towards the beginning of the year 1239, he fulminated 
another sentence of excommunication against Frederick. This had a greater 
effect than Gregory ventured to hope. A considerable number of nobles of 
Guelf origin, seduced by court favours, had been won over to the imperial 
party. They perceived tha^ after the anathema of the prae, the emperor dis- 
trusted them. The marquis d’Este and the count di San Bonifazio were 
even warned that their heads were in danger, and they made their escape 
from the imperial camp ; all the other Guelf nobles followed their exami>le, 
and the Guelf cities gained captains habituated to arms and familiarised with 
higher ideas of politics. 

Gregory began to think he should give still greater weight to the anathe- 
mas which he launched against the emperor if they were sanctioned by a 
council. In the year 1241 he convoked at Rome all the prelates of Christen- 
dom. Frederick, who had been established at Pisa since the autumn of 
tlie year 1289, exerted himself to prevent the meeting of a council which he 
dreaded. While the two other maritime republics had declared for the 
Guelfs, Pisa was entirely of the GhibeUine party. The people were enthnsi- 
astioBlly attached to the emperor ; and among the nobles, a few only, pro- 
prietors of fiefs in Sardinia, headed by the Visconti of GaUura, had forsaken 
nim for the Guelfs. The Pisans, further excited by their jealousy of the 
Genoese, promised Frederick that they would brave for him all the thunders 
of the church, and assured him they knew well how to hinder the meeting of 
the council. A oonsiderabl e number of French prelates had embarked at Nice 
for Ostia, on board Genoese galleys. Ugolino Buzzacherino de Sismondi, 
admiral of the Pisans, lay in wait with a powerful fleet before Meloria, 
attacked them on the 8rd of May, 1241, sunk three vessels, took nineteen, and 
made prisoners all the French prelates who were to join the council at Pisa. 
The republic loaded them with chains, but tliey were chains made of silver, 
and imprisoned them in the chapter house of the cathedral. Gregory, 
alarmed at this reverse of fortune, survived only a few months ; he died the 
21st of August, 1241 ; and the college of cardinals, reduced to a very small 
number, pamed nearly two years before they could agree on a new choice. 
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At last, on the 24th of June, 1248, Senibaldi de* Fieachi, of Genoa, who took 
the name of Innocent IV, was elected to the chair of St. Peter. His family, 
powerful in Genoa and in the Ligurian Mountains, was also allied to many 
noble families, who possessed castles on the northern side of the Apentunes ; 
and this position gave him great influence in the neighbouring cities of Pla- 
centia, Parma, Reggio, and Modena. The elevation of a Fieschi to the 
pontificate rove courage to the Guelf party in all these cities. ■ 

Frederica had recourse in vain to the new pope to be reconciled to the 
church ; Innocent IV was determined to see in him only an enemy of 
religion and of the pontifical power, and a chief of barbarians, who in turns 
summoned his Germans and his Saracens to tyrannise over Italy. He drew 
closer his alliance with the cities of the league of Lombardy, and promised 
them to cause the emperor to be condemned and deposed bv an ecumenical 
council, as his predecessor would have done ; but instead of convoking the 
council in Italy, he fixed for that purpose on the city of Lyons, one-half of 
which belonged to the empire and the other to the kingdom of France. He 
determined on placing himself with the prelates whom he had summoned 
under the protection of St. Louis, who then reigned in France. He went 
from Rome to Genoa by sea, escaping the Pisan fleet which watched to inter- 
cept his passage ; he excited hy his exhortations the enthusiasm of the 
Guelfs of Genoa, and of the cities of Lombardy and Piedmont, which he 
visited on his passage ; and arriving at Lyons, he opened, on the 28^ of 
June, 1245, in the convent of St. Just, the council of the universal church. 
He found the bishops of France, England, and Germany eager to adopt his 
}iasBions ; so that he obtained from them at their third sitting, on Gie 17th 
of July, a sentence of condemnation against Frederick II. The council 
declared that for his crimes and iniquities God had rejected him, and would 
no longer suffer him to be either emperor or king. In consequence, the 
pope and the council released his subjects from their oath of allegiance; 
forbade them under pain of excommunication to obey him under any title 
whatever ; and invited the electors of the empire to proceed to the election 
of another emperor, while the pope reserved to himself the nomination of 
another king of the Two Sicilies. 

Frederick at first opposed all his strength of soul against the sentence of 
excommunication pronounced by the council on him. Causing his jewels to 
be brought him, and placing the golden crown of the empire on his head, he 
declared before a numerous assembly that he would still wear it, and knew 
how to defend it ; but, notwithstanding the enthusiasm of the Ghibelline 
party, the devotion of his friends, and the progress of philosophical opinions, 
which he had himself encoura^d, the man whom the church had condemned 
was in constant danger of bein^ abandoned or betrayed. The mendicant 
monks everywhere excited conspracies against him. They took advantage 
of the terrors inspired by sickness and age, to make sinners return, as thc^ 
said, to the ways of salvation, and desired them to make amends for their 
past transgressions by delivering the church of God from its most dangerous 
enemy. InsurrectionB frequently broke forth in one or other of the Two 
Sicilies ; still oftener the emperor discovered amongst his courtiers {dots to 
destroy him, either by the dagger or poison ; even his private secretaiy, his 
intimate friend, Pietro delle vigne, wnom he had raised from abject poverty, 
to whom he had entrusted his most important affairs, gave ear to the counsel 
of the monks, and promised to poison his master. 

Frederick, on hm part, became suspicious and cruel ; his distrust fell on 
his most fulhful friends ; and the executions which he ordered sometimes 
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preceded the proob of guilt. He had confided Germany to hfi aon Conrad, 
and the excluaive government of the Veroneae marohea to Ezzdino. The 
hatred which this ferocious man excited by his crimes fell on the emperor. 
Eazelino imprisoned in the most loathsome dungeons those whom he con- 
sidered his enemies, and frequently put them to death by torture, or suffered 
them to perish by hunger ; he was well aware that the relatives of these 
victims must also be his enemies ; they were, in their turn, arrested ; and 
the more he sacrificed to his barbarity, the more he was called upon to strike. 
The citizens of Milan, Mantua, Bergamo, and Brescia every day heard of 
new and horrible crimes committed by the governor of the marches ; they 
conceived the greater detestation of the Gmbelline party, and entertained 
the firmer determination to repel Frederick. 
He, on the contrary, had no thoughts of attack- 
ing them ; he established himself during the 
Council of Lyons at Turin, and thence entered 
into a negotiation with St. Louis, to obtain by 
his mediation a reconciliation with the church 
to which he made, in token of his submission, 
the offer to accompany Louis to the Holy Land. 

The revolt of Parma, on the 16th of June, 
1247, obliged Frederick to resume his arms at 
a moment when he was least disposed. The 
friends and relatives of Pope Innocent IV, the 
Guelf nobles of the houses of Corregio^Lupi, 
and Rossi, re-entering Parma, whence they had 
been exiled, triumphed over their adversaries, 
and in their turn expelled them from the city. 
Frederick was determined at any price to re- 
cover Parma. He sent for a numerous band 
of Saracens from Apulia, commanded by one of 
his natural sons, named Frederick, to whom 
he gave the title of king of Antioch. He 
assembled the Lombard Ghil^Uines, under the 
command of another of his illegitimate sons, 
named Hans or Hensius, called by him king of 
Sardinia, and whom he had made imperial 
vicar in Lombardy. Ezzelino arrived, too, at 
his camp from the Veronese march, with the 
militias of Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, and 
the soldiers whom he had raised in his heredi- 
tary fiefs. 

On the other side, the Guelfs of Lombardy 
hastened to send succour to a city which had 
jnst sacrificed itself for them. The Milanese set the example ; the militias 
of Mantua, Piacenza, and Ferrara followed it; and the Guelis, who had been 
exiled from Reggio, Moden^ and other Ghibelline cities, thinking they 
served their country in fighting for their faction, arrived in great numbers 
to shut themselves up in Parma. Frederick was prevented trom hanging 
the hostages given previous to the revolt, before the walls of the city, by the 
militia of Pavia, who declared it was wi^ the sword of Ghibelline soldiers 
only, and not with that of the executioner, that they would secure the throne 
of we empercxr. The siege made little progress ; the winter had begun, but 
Frederick persisted in hu attempt. He proclaimed his determination to 
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raze Parma to the proimd, and to tranafer those of the inhabitants who 
should be mred into his fortified csmp, of whidi he would make a new 
town, called Vittoria. This camp, whicn he quitted on a hawking party, 
on the 8th of February, 1248, was in hia absence surprised by a sortie of a 
Guelf army from Parma, taken, and pillap^ ; hia soldiers were dispersed, 
and the emperor had the humiliation of being forced to raise the siege. 


THE GUBLFS EXPELLED FROM FLORENCE ; THE BATTLE OF F088ALTA 

Before this event, he had sent his son, the king of Antioch, into Tuscany 
with sixteen hundred German cavalry, to secure Florence to his party ; 
where, since the death of Buoudelmonte, the Guelfs and Ghibellincs, always 
in opposition, had not ceased fighting. There was seldom an assembly, a 
festival, a public ceremony, without some offence given, either by one or 
other of the parties. Both flew to arms ; chains were thrown across the 
streets ; barricades were immediately formed, and in every quarter, round 
every noble family ; the more contiguous, who had the most frequent causes 
of quarrel, fought at the same time in ten different places. Nevertheless 
the republic was supposed to lean towards the Guelf party ; and the Flor- 
entine Ghibellines, in their relations with other people, had never sought to 
separate from their fellow-countrymen, or to place themselves in opposition 
to their magistrates. Frederick, fearing to lose Florence, wrote to the 
Uberti, the chiefs of the Ghibelline faction, to assemble secretly in their 
palace all their party, to attack afterwards in concert and at once all the 
posts of the Guelfs ; whilst his son, the king of Antioch, should present 
himself at tlie gates, and thus expel their adversaries from the city. This 
plan was executed on the night of Candlemas, 1248 ; the barricades of the 
Guelfs were forced in every quarter, because they defended themselves in 
small bands against the whole of the opposite part)r. The Ghibellines, 
masters of the town, ordered all the Guelfs to quit it. They afterwards 
demolished thirty-six palaces belonging to the same number of the most 
illustrious families of that party ; and intimidating the other cities of Tus- 
cany, they constrained them to follow their example, and declare for the 
emperor. 

Frederick IT, after the check experienced by him at Parma, returned to 
his kin^om of Naples and Sicily, and left to his son Hexibius, who estab- 
lished himself at Modena, the direction of the war in Lombardy. The pope, 
however, had sent a legate, the cardinal Octavian degli Ubaldini, to the 
Guelf cities, to engage them to pursue their victory, and punish the imperial 
party for what he called their revolt against the church. The powerful 
city of Bologna, already celebrated for its university, and superior to the 
neighbouring ones by its wealth, its population, and the zeal which a demo- 
cratic government excites, undertook to make the Guelf party triumph 
throug^nout the Cispadane region. Bologna first attacked Romagna, and 
forced the towns of fmola, Faenza, Forli, and Cervia to expel the Ghibellines, 
and declare for the church. The Bolognese next turned their arms against 
Modena. The Modenese cavalry, entering Bologna one day by surprise, curried 
off from a public fountain a bucket, which henceforth was preserved in the 
tower of hfodena as a glorious trophy. The war which followed fumidied 
Tassoni with the subject of his mock-heroic poem, X^a Seeehia Bapita. ^le 
vengeance of the Bolognese was, however, anything but burlesoue ; wter 
» several bloodv battles, tiie two armies finally met at rossalta on the 2oth of 
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May, 1249. Philip Utoiu of Bresoii^ who was this year podesta of Bologna, 
oommandad the Guelf army, in whioh was united a detachment from the 
militias of all the cities of the league of Lombardy. The Ghibellines were 
led by king Hensius ; each army consisted of from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand combatants. The battle was long and bloody, but ended with the com- 
plete defeat of the Ghibelline party ; King Hensius himself fell into Gie 
hands of the conquerors ; he was immediately taken to Bologna, and con- 
fined in the palace of the podesta. The senate of that city rejected all offers 
of ransom, all intercession in his favour. He was entertained in a splendid 
manner, but kept a prisoner during the rest of his life, whioh lasted for 
twenty-two years. 


DEATH OF FBEDEBIGK H : THE BHGCESBION 

This last check overwhelmed Frederick. He had now during thirty 
years combated the church and the Guelf party; his bodily as well as 
mental energy was worn out in this long contest. His life was embittered 
by the treason of those whom he believed his friends, by the disasters of his 
partisans, and by the misfortunes wluch had pursued him even in his own 
family. He saw his power in Italy decline ; while the crown of Germany 
was disputed with his son Conrad, by competitors favoured by the church. 
He appeared to be at length himself disturbed by the excommunications of 
the pope, and the fear of that hell with which he had been so incgssantly 
menaced. He implored anew the assistance and mediation of St. Louis of 
France, who was thep in the isle of Cyprus. He provided magnificently 
for the wants of the crusade army, which this king commanded ; he solicited 
leave to join it. He offered to engage never to return from tlie Holy Land, 
and to submit to the most humii^ting expiations whioh the church could 
impose. He succeeded in inspiring St. Louis wiUi interest and gratitude. 
Frederick, while waiting tlie effect of St. Louis’ good o£Bce^ seemed occu- 
pied solely in the affairs of his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, where he 
restored order, and established a prosperity not to be seen elsewhere in 
Euro^. On the 18th of December, 1250, he was seized with a dysentery, 
of wmoh he died, in the fifty-sixth year of his ago, at his castle of Floren- 
tine, in the capitanate where he haa fixed bis residence. 

The Italian cities, which for the most part date the commencement of 
their liberty from the confiicts between the sovereigns of Italy and Ger- 
many, or the invasion of Otto the Grea^ in 951, haa already, at the death 
of froderick II, enjoyed for three centuries the protection and progressive 
improvement of their municipid constitutions. These three centuries, with 
lefmnce to the rest of Europe, are utterly barbarous. Their history is 
everywhere obscure and imperfectly known. It records only some great 
revolution, or the victories and calamities of princes; the people are always 
left in the shade : a writer would have thought it beneath him to occupy 
himself about the fate of plebeians ; they were not supposed to be wormy 
of history. The towns of Italy, so prodigiously superior to all others in 
weidth, mtelligenoe, energy, and indmnc&nce, were e(][ually regardless of 
preserving any record of past times, some grave chroniclers preserved the 
memory of an important crisis, but in general the cities passed whole centu- 
ries without leaving any written memorial; thinking it perhaps good policy 
not to attract notice, aM to enveloj^ themsdves in obscurity. They, how- 
ever, of necessity departed from this system in the last century, owing Uk 
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the two conflicts, in both of which they remained victorious. From 1160 
to 1183, they had fouj^ht to obtain the reace of Constance, which they re- 
garded as their constitutional charter. From 1188 to 1260, they preserved 
the full exercise of the privileges which they had so gloriously acquired ; 
but wliile they continually advanced in opulence, while intelligence and the 
arts became more and more developed, they were led by two passions, 
equally honourable, to rang^e themselves under two opposite banners. One 
party, listening only to their faith, their attachment, and their gratitude to 
a family which had given them many great sovereigns, were ready to ven- 
ture their all for the cause of the Ghil^llineK ; the other, alarmed for the 
independence of the church, and the liberty of Italy, by the always increas- 
ing grandeur of the house of Hohenstaufen, were not less resolute in thdir 
endeavours to wrest from it the sceptre which menaced them. The cities of 
the Lombard League had i*eached the summit of their power at the iieriod 
of tills second conflict. During the interregnum which lasted from the 
death of Frederick II to the entrance into Italy of Henry VII in 1310, 
the Lombard republics, a jirey to the spirit of faction, and more intent on the 
triumph of either the Guelf or Ghibelline parties, than on securing their 
own constitutions, all submitted themselves to the military power of some 
nobles to whom they had intrusted the command of their militias, and thus 
lost all their liberty. 

On the death of Frederick II, his son, Conrad IV, king ot Germany, did 
not feel himself sufiiciently strong to appear in Italy, and place on his head, 
in succession, the iron crown at Monza, and the golden crown at Romo. He 
wished first of all to secure that of the Two Sicilies ; and embarked at some 
port in Istria for Naples, in a Pisan vessel, during Uie month of October, 
1261. 'rhe remainder of his short life was jHissed in combating and van- 
(pishing the Neapolitan Guelf s. He died suddenly at Lavello, on the 21st of 
May, 1254. His natural brother, Manfred, a young hero, hardly twenty years 
of age, succeeded by his activity and courage in recovering the kingdom 
which Innocent IV had already invaded, with the intention of subduing it to 
tlie temporal power of the holy see. But Manfred, beloved by the Saracens 
of Luceria, who were the first to defend him, and admired by the Ghibel- 
liiies of the Two Sicilies, was for a long time detained there by the at- 
tacks of the Guelfs, before he could in his turn pursue them through the 
rest of Italy. Conrad had left in Germany a son, still an infant, afterwards 
known under the name of Conradin ; he was acknowledged king of Germany, 
under the name of Conrad V, by a small party only. The electors left the 
empire without a head ; and when they afterwards proceeded to elect one in 
the year 1257, their suffrages were divided between two pinces, strangers to 
Germany, where they had never set foot ; one, an Englishman, Richard, earl 
of Cornwall ; the other a Spaniard, Alfonso X of Castile. 


THB POPS ASD THE GITIEB 

Innocent IV was still in France when he learned of the death of Frederick 
II ; he returned thence in the beginning of the spring of 1251 ; wrote to all 
the towns to celebrate the deliverance oi the church ; gave boundless egres- 
sion to his jo^ ; and made his ent^ into Milan, an(l the principal cities of 
Lombardv, with all the pomp of a triumph. He supposed that the repubUoans 
of Italy had fought only for him, and that he uone would henoeforth be 
obeyed by them ; of this he soon made them but too sensible. He tnated 
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the Milanese with arrogance, and threatened to excommunicate them for 
not having respected some ecclesiastical immunity. It was the moment in 
wMoh the republic, like a warrior reposing himself after battle, began to 
feel its wounds. It had made immense sacrifices for the Guelf party ; it 
had emptied the treasury, obtained patriotic gifts from every citizen who had 
anything to spare ; pledged its revenues, and loaded itself with debt to the 
extent of its credit. For the discharge of their debts, the citizens resigned 
^emselves to the necessity of giving to their podesta, Beno de* Gozzadini 
of Bologna, unlimited power to create new imposts, and to raise money 
under everv form he found possible. The inmtitude of the pope, at a 
moment of universal suffering, deeply offended the Milanese ; and the 
influence of the Ghibellines in a city where, till then, they had been treated 
as enemies, might be dated from that period. 



CxiOimBS or Santa Mabia NuyiLLA, FLoanro 


Innocent IV pursued his journey towards Rome ; but found the capital 
of Christendom still less disposed than the first city of Lombardy to obey 
him. The Romans in 1253 ctdled another Bolognese noble, named Branoa- 
leone d’Andolo, to the government of their republic ; and gave him, with 
the title of senator, almost unlimited authority. The citizens, continually 
alarmed by the quarrels and battles of the Roman nobles, who had converted 
the Colosseum, the tombs of Adrian, Augustus, and Cecilia Metella, the 
arches of triumph and other monuments of ancient Rome, into so many 
fortresses, whence issued banditti, whom they kept in pay, to pillage 
passengers and peaceable merchant demanded of the government above 
all thmg^ vigour and severity. They forgot the guarantee due to the 
accused, in their attention to those only which were required by the public 
peace. The senator Brancaleone, at the head of the Roman militia, succes- 
sively attacked these monuments, become the retreat of robbers and assas- 
flfais ; he levelled to the ground the towers which surmounted them ; he 
hanged the adventurers who defended them, with their commanders the 
nobms, at the palace windows of the latter ; and thus established by ter- 
ror security in the streets of Rome. He hardly showed more respect to 
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Innocent than to the Roman nobilitj. The ^pe, in order to be at a distance 
from him, had transferred his court to Assisi. Brancaleone sent him word 
that it was not decorous in aTOpe to be wandering like a vagabond from 
city to city ; and that, if he £d not immediately return to the capital of 
Christendom of which he was the bishop, the Romans, with their senator at 
their head, would march to Assisi ana send him out of it by setting ^ 
to the town. 

Thus^ although the power of kings had given way to that of the people, 
liberty was in general ill understi^ and insecure. The passions were 
impetuous ; a certain point of honour was attached to violence ; tlie nobles 
believed they gave proof of independence by rapine and outrage ; and the 
friends of order believed they had attained the highest purpose of TOvem- 
ment, when they made such audacious disturbers tremble. The turoulence 
and number of the noble criminals, the support which their crimes found in 
a false point of honour, form an excuse for the judicial institutions of the 
Italian republics, which were all more calculated to strike terror into crim- 
inals too daring to conceal themselves, than to protect the accused against 
the unjust suspicion of secret crimes. Order could be maintained only 
by an iron hand ; but this iron hand soon crushed liberty. Nevertheless, 
among the Italian cities there was one which above all others seemed to 
think of justice more than of peace, and of the security of the citizen more 
than of the punishment of the guilty. It was Florence ; its judicial institu- 
tions are, indeed, far from meriting to be held up as models ; but they were 
the first in Italy which offered any guarantee to the citizen ; because Flor- 
ence was the city where the love of liberty was the most general and the 
most constant in every class ; where the cultivation of the understanding 
was carried farthest; and where enlightenment of mind soonest appeared 
in the improvement of the laws. 


FLORENTINE AFFAIRS; THE 6UBLFB RECALLED 

The Ghibelline nobles had taken possession of the sovereignty of Flor- 
ence with the help of the king of Antioch, two years before the death of 
his father, Frederick II ; but their xiower soon became insupportable to the 
free and proud citizens of that republic, who had already wcome vrealthy 
by commerce and who reckoned amongst them some distinguished literary 
men, such as Brunette Latini, and Guido Cavalcanti, without having lost 
simplicity of manners, their sobriety of habits, or their bodily vigour. 

Frederick II still lived, when by a unanimous insurrection, on the 20th 
of October, 1250, they set themselves free. All the citizens assembled at 
the same moment in the square of Santa Croce ; they divided themselves 
into fifty groups, of which each group chose a captain and thus formed com- 
panies of militia : a council of these officers was the first-bom authority of 
this newly revived republic. The podesta by his severity and partiality had 
rendered himself universally detested : they deposed him, and supplied his 
place by another iudge, under the name of captain of the people, but soon 
afterwards decreea tb^t the podesta and the captain should each have an inde- 
pendent tribunal, in order that they should exercise upon each other a mutual 
control; at the same time, they determined that both should be subordi- 
nate to the supreme magistracy of the republic, which was charged with the 
Administration, but divested of the judicial power. They decreisd that this 
^gistiacy, which they called the tigwnia^ should be always present, always 
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Msembled in the palace of the republic, ever ready to control the podeata 
or the captain, to whom they haa been obliged to delegate so much power. 
The town was divided into six parts, each as it was called, named 

two anziam. These twelve magistrates ate together, slept at the pubUc 
palace, and could never go out but together ; their function lasted only two 
mjjnt]^. Twelve others, elected by the people, succeeded them ; and the 
republic was so rich in good citizens, and in men worthy of its confidence, 
that this rapid succession of anziani did not exhaust their number. The 
Florentine militia at the same time attacked and demolished all the towers 
which served as a refuge to the nobles, in order that all should henceforth 
be forced to submit to the common law. 

The new signoria was hardly informed of the death of Frederick, when 
by a decree of the 7th of January, 1251, they recalled all the Guelf exiles 
to Florenee. They heneeforth laboured to give that party the preponderanee 
throughout Tuscany. They declared war against the neighbouring cities of 
Pistoia, Pisa, Siena, and Voltorra ; not to subjugate them, or to impose hard 
conditions, but to force tliem to rally round the party which they cousidered 
t^t of the church and of liberty. The year 1254, when the Florentines 
were commanded by their podesta, Guiscardo Pietra Santa, a Milanese, is 
distinguished in their history by Uie name of the ^^Year of Victories.” 
They took the two cities of Pistoia and Volierra ; they forced those of Pisa 
and Siena to sign a peace favourable to the Guelf party ; they refused to 
profit by a treason which had given them possession of tlie citiidel of ^rezzo 
and they restored it to the Aretini ; lastly, they built in the Lumgiana, 
beyond the territory of Lucca, a fortress destined to shut the entry of Tus- 
cany on the Ligurian side, which in memory of their podesta bears to this 
day the name of Pietra Santa. The signoria also showed themselves worthy 
to be the governors of a city renowned for commerce, the arts, and liberty. 
The whole monetary system of Europe was at this period abandoned to the 
depredations of sovereigns who continually varied the title and weight of 
coins — sometimes to defraud their creditors, at other times to force their 
debtors to jroy more than they had received, or the tax-payers more than 
was due. During 150 years more the kings of France violated their faith 
with the public, making annually with the utmost cfFrontery some import- 
ant change in the coins. But the republic of Florence, in the year 1252, 
coined its golden florin, of twenty-four carats fine, and of the weight of one 
drachma. It placed the value under the guarantee of publicity and of com- 
mercial good &ith ; and that coin remained unaltered as the standard for all 
other values as long as the republic itself endured. 


FLOBEKGE AND BIENA AT WAR ; THE BATTLE OF MOETAPEBTI 

A conspiracy of Ghibellines to recover their power in Florence and to 
concentrate it in the aristocratic faction, forced the republic, in the year 
1268, to exile the most illustrious chiefs of that party. It was then directed 
by Farinata degli Uberti, who was looked upon as the most eloquent orator 
and the ablest warrior in Tuscauv. All the Florentine Ghibellines were 
fikvourably received at Siena, although the two republics had mutually 
engaged in their last treaty not to give refuge to the rebels of either city. 
Farinata afterwards joined Manfr^ whom he found firmly established on 
the throne of the Two Sicilies, and represented to him that, to guard his 
kingdom from all attack, he ought to secure Tuscany and give supremacy 
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to the Ghibelline p^y. He obtained from him a oonaideraUe body of 
German oavalry, which he led to Siena. 

HostilitioB between the two republics had already begun : the colours of 
Manfred had been dragged with contempt through &e streets by the Floren- 
tines. Farinata resolv^ to take advantage of the irritation of the Germans, 
in order to bring the two parties to a general battle. He knew that some 
ignorant artisans had found their way into the signoria of Florence, and he 
tried to profit by their presumption. He flattered them with the hope that 
he would open to them one of the gates of Siena, if they ordered their 
army to present itself under the walls of that city. At the same time, 
his emissaries undertook to excite the ill will of the plebeians against the 
nobles of the Guelf party, who, being more clear-sighted, might discover 
his intrigues. Notwithstanding the opposition of the nobles in council, the 
signoria resolved to march a Guelf army through the territory of Siena. ^ 

It is said^ there were not less than thirty thousand, and auxiliary troops 
came from all the allied cities, or those subjected to the Florentines ; but as 
the Ghibellines liad been expelled from these cities, the latter had united at 
Siena and the Guelfs at Florence, and the two armies presented tlie sad 
spectacle of division and civil war in the whole of Tuscany. From Arezzo 
idone it is asserted that nearly five thousand came to the succour of the 
Florentines under the command of Donatello Tarlati, whilst another band 
of outlaws, conducted by their bishop, had j'oined in Siena, and if we are to 
believe Ilaffaello Roncioni, a chosen body of three thousand Pisans also came 
to Siena. The army of ^e Guelfs was superior in number to the Ghibel- 
lines, that faction being predominant in Tuscany, but probably there waa 
not that disproportion which some historians wish to make us belieye. 
The army of the Guelfs marched on as to certain victory, hoping to enter 
Siena without fighting; arrived upon the hills of Montaperti they halted 
to receive advice from the Sienese to proceed further. 

Nothing is more capable of disconcerting a leader and an army than to 
see an enemy courageously advancing to meet them, whom they had believed 
either beaten or fugitive ; thus the Florentine generals, who went to the 
certain conquest of Siena, when they perceived the enemy advancing boldly, 
at the head of whom was the German troop, so formidable an enemy to them, 
began to despair. They came to blows, and both sides fought with great 
valour; but the Florentines, unable to resist the attack made upon them 
by the Germans, gave way. Treachery aided to increase the consternation. 
Many Ghibellines, hidden in time of the battle, went over to the ene^. 
Among the rest, Bocca of the Abati, before going over to the other side, 
aimed a treacWous blow at Jacopo Vacca, of the family of the Pazzi, who 
carried the ensign of the republic, and brought him to the ground with the 
loss of an arm. 

This act spread terror among the Florentines, who could no longer dis- 
tinguish friends from foes; we only opposition was made around the 
triumphant chariot which contained the flags, and around the better part of 
the defenders, who were disposed rather to purchase for themselves an illus- 
trious death by valour, than their safety by flight. A part of the broken 
army had taken refuge in the castle of Montaperti. The castle being taken 
by force, the refugees were cut to pieces. It is not easy to ascertam the 
number of killed in a battle, since we conquerors always exaggerate it, and 
the conquered conoeid it ; the latter, or the Florentine writers, acknowledge 

PThs aoooont hem given hy Flgnottl Is baaed diiefly upon the oontempomiy writer ICale- 
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only twenty-five hundred killed, and fifteen hundred prieoners — but the 
number must have been far greater. 

This battle is reckoned among the most bloody of those times, and was 
fought on the 4th of September, 1260. The Sienese celebrated the victory 
with solemn pomp, in which the triumphant chariot (carroeeio) of the 
Florentines was seen dragged upon the ground, and the name of City of ^e 
Virgin was taken by Siena on this occasion, as a devout attestation of 
gratitude to heaven for the happy issue. ^ 

The Florentine Guelfs found themselves too much weakened by the 
defeat of Montaperti to maintain themselves in Florence. The circumference 
of tihe walls was too vast, and the population too much discouraged by the 
enormous loss which they had experienced to admit of defending the city. 
All those accordingly who had exercised any authority in the republic — Sil 
those whose names were sufficiently known to discover their party — ^left 
Florence for Lucca togetlier, on horseback. The Guelfs of Prato, Pistoia, 
Volterra, and San Gemignano could not hope to maintain tlieir ground 
when those of Florence miled. All abandoned their dwellings and joined 
the Florentines at Lucca. That city granted to ilie illustrious fugitives the 
chur(di and portico of San Friano and the surrounding quarter, where they 
pitched their tents. The Gliibellines entered Florence on the 27th of Sei)- 
iember, immediately abolished tlie popular government, and formed a new 
magistracy, composed entirely of nobles, who took the oath of fidelity to 
Manfred, king oi the Two Sicilies. « 

At a diet of the Ghibelline cities assembled at Empoli, the ambassadors 
of Pisa and Siena strongly represented that whilst Florence existed, the 
^ponderance of the Gmbelline pari}*^ in Tuscany could never be secure. 
They affirmed that the population of that proud ana warlike city was entirely 
devoted to the Guelf party, that there was no hope of mitigating their hatred 
of the nobles and of ttie family of the last emperor, that democratic habits 
were become a sort of second nature to every one of the inhabitants ; they 
concluded with demanding that the walls of Florence should be razed to the 
ground, and the people dis^iersed among the neighbouring towns. All tiie 
Ghibellines of Tuscany, all the deputies of the cities jealous of Florence 
received the proposition favourably. It was about ro be adopted when 
Farinata degli Uberti rose, and repelled with indignation this abuse of the 
victory whi^ he had just gained. He protested that he loved his country 
far better than his party ; and declared that he would, with those same com- 
panions in arms whose bravery they had witnessed at the battle of Arbia, 
join the Guelfs and fight for them, sooner than consent to the ruin of what 
was in the world most dear to him. The enemies of Florence dared not 
answer him ; and the diet of Empoli contented itself with decreeing that the 
lea^e of Tuscany should take into pay one thousand of the soldiers of Man- 
fred, to support in that province the preponderance of the Guelf party. Dante 
has immortalised Farinata as the saviour of Florence, and Bocca degli Abati 
as the traitor who placed it on the brink of destruction. His poem is filled 
with allusionB to this memorable epoch. 


THE Tl'BANT EZZSLTNO 

While the Ghibellines thus acquired the preponderance in Tuscany, the 
tyrant fell who at the head of that party had caused so much blood to flow 
in the Trevisan marcli. Ezzelino was hereditary lord of Bassano and Pied- 
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mont: he Buoceeded in making himaelf named oaptain of the people by the 
republics of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltre, and Bellnno. By this tiUe he 
united the judicial with the military power; he was subject only to councils 
which he might assemble or not at his pleasure. It does not appear that 
there was any permanent maffistracv like the signoria of Florence, to repress 
his abuse of power. Accordingly he soon changed the authority whic^ he 
derived from the people into a mghtf ul tyranny : fixing his suspicions upon 
all who rose to any distinction, who in any way attracted the attention of 
their fellow citizens, he did not wait for any expression of discontent, or 
symptom of resistance in ilie nobles, merchants, priests, or lawyers, who by 
their eminence alone became suspected, to throw them into prison and there, 
by the most excruciating torture, extract confessions of crimes that might 
justify his suspicions. The names which 
escaped their lips in tlie agony of torture 
were carefully registered in order to supply 
fresh victims to the tyrant. In the single 
town of Padua there were eight prisons 
always full, notwithstanding the incessant 
toil of ttie executioner to empty them ; two 
of these contained each three hundred pris- 
oners. A brother of Ezzelino, named Alberic, 
governed Treviso with less ferocity, but witii 
a power not less absolute. Cremona was in 
like manner subject to a Ghibelline chief ; 

Milan no longer evinced any repugnance 
to tliat party. In that city, as well as in 
Brescia, the factions of nobles and plebeians 
disputed for power. 

Alexander IV, to destroy the monster 
that held in terror the Trevisan march, 
caused a crusade to be preached in that 
country. He promised those who combated 
the ferocious Ezzelino all the indulgences 
usually reserved for the deliverers of the 
Holy Land. The marquis d*Este, the count 
di San Bonifacio, with the cities of Ferrara, 


the lowest class, anxious to obtain indul- 
gences, but unsusceptible of discipline and 
mcapable of a single act of valour. Their 
numner, however, so frightened Ezzelino’s 
lieutenant at Padua, that he defended but feebly the passage of tlie Bao- 
chiglione and the town. The legate Philip, elected archbishop of Ravenna, 
entered Padua at the head of the crusaders, on the 18th of June, 1256 ; but 
he either would not or could not restrain the fanatic and rapacious rabble 
which he had summoned to ^e support of his soldiers : for seven days the 
city was inhumanly pillaged by those whom it had received as its deliverers. 
Ab soon as Ezzelino was mformed of the loss he had sustained, he hastened 
to separate and disarm the eleven thousand Paduans belonging to his army; 
he confined them in prisons, where all, with the exception of two hundr^ 
met a dolent or lingering deato. 


under the standard of the church ; they were 
joined by a horde of ignorant fanatics from 
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During the following two years the Gnelfs experienoed nothing but dis- 
asters : the legate whom the pope had placed at their head proved incompe- 
tent to command them ; and the crowd of crusaders whom he called to 
ranks served only to compromise them, by want of courage and discipline. 
The Ghibelline nobles of Brescia even delivered their country into the huids 
of JBzzelino after he had put the legate’s army to flight, in the year 1258. 
The following year this tyrant, unequalled in Italy for bravery and military 
talent, always an enemy to luxury, and proof against the seductions of women, 
making the boldest tremble with a look, and preserving in his diminutive 
person, at the age of sixty-five, all the vigour of a soldier, advanced into the 
centre of Lombardy in the hope that the nobles of Milan, with whom he had 
■already opened a correspondence, would surrender this great city to him. 

£ e passed the Oglio and afterwaixls the Add^ with the most brilliant army 
) had ever >et commanded: but the marquis Palavicino, Buoso da Doara, 
the Gremonese chieftain, and other GhibeUines, his ancient associates, dis- 
gusted with his crimes, had secretly made an alliance with the Guelfs for 
his destruction. 

When they saw that he had advanced so far from his home they 
rushed upon him from all sides. On the 16th of September, 1259, whilst he 
was preparing to retire, he found himself stopped at the bridge of Gassano. 
The Brescians, no longer obedient to his command, began their movement 
to abandon him ; all the points of retreat were out off by the Milanese, 
Gremonese, Ferrarians, and Mantuans : repulsed, pursued as far as Vimer- 
cato, and at last wounded in the foot, he was made prisoner and taken to 
Soncino : there, he refused to speak, rejected all aid of medicine, tore off 
all the bandages from his woimds, aull finally expired, on the eleventh day 
of his captmty. His brother and fdl his family were massacred in the 
following year. 


THE BEGINinNO OF FEUDAL TYBAKEY IE LOMBARDY 

The defeat of Ezzclino, and the destruction of the family of Romano, 
may be regarded as the last great effort of the Lombards against the estab- 
lishment of tvranny in their country. About this tune the cities began to 
be accustomed to absolute power in a single person. In each republic, the 
nobles, always divided by hereditary feuds, regarded it as disgraceful to sub- 
mit to the laws, rather than do tliemselves justice by force of arms : their 
quarrels, broils, and brigandage carried troubles and disorder into every street 
EUid public place. The merchants were continually on the watch to shut 
their shops on the first cry of alarm ; for the satrilites of the nobles were 
most commonly banditti, to whom they gave shelter in their palaces, and who 
took advantage of the tumult to plunder the shops. At the same time that 
the nobles irritated the plebeians by their arrogance, they ridiculed their 
incapacity, and endeavoured to exclude them from all the public offices. 
The people often, in their indignation, took arms ; the streets were barricaded 
ind the nobles, besieged in their town houses, were driven to take refuge in 
their castles ; but if the militia of the towns afterwards presumed to pursue 
A the plains of Lombai'dy the nobles whom they forced to emigrate, they 
loon found themselves sadly inferior. In the course of this century, the nobles 
!iad acquired the habit of fighting on horseback with a lance and covered 
grith heavy armour. Gontinual exercise could alone render them expert in 
ihe mqpKBUvres of cavalry, and accustom them to the enormous weight of the 
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ciiiiasB and helmet; on the other hand, this annonr rendered them almoet 
inTolnerable. When they charged with couched lances and with all the 
impetuosity of their war-horses, they overthrew and annihilated the ill-armed 
infantry opposed to them without experiencing themselves any daman. The 
cities soon felt the necessity of opposing cavalry to cavalry, and of taking 
into their pay either those nobles who made common cause with the peof^le, 
or foreijniers and adventurers who about this time began to exchange t&ir 
valour K>r hire. 

As the custom was prevalent of giving the command of the militia 
to the first officer of justice, in order to give him autliority cither to direct 
the public force against rebels or disturbers of order, or to discipline the 
soldier by the fear of punishment, no commander could lie found who 
would undertake the military service of a town, without at the same time * 
possessing the power of the judiciid sword — such power as was intrusted toT 
the podesta or captain of the people. It became necessary then to deliver 
into his charge what was named the signoria ; and the more considerable this 
corps of cavalry, thus placed for a certain number of years at the service 
of the republic, the more this signoria, to which was attached the power of 
adjudging life or death in the tribunals, became dangerous to liberty. 

Among the first feudal lords who embraced the cause of the people and 
undertook the service of a town, with a body of cavalry raised among their 
vassals, or among the poor nobles, their adherents, was Pagan della Tom, 
the lord of Valsaraina. He had endeared himself to the Milanese by saving 
their army from the pursuit of Frederick II after the battle of Cortenuova. 
lie was attached by hereditary affection to the fiuelf party ; and although 
liimsclf of illustrious birth, he seemed to partake the resentment of tlie ple- 
beians of Milan against the nobility who oppressed them. When he died, 
his brother Martino, after him llaymond, then Philip, lastly, Napoleon della 
Torre, succeeded each other as captains of the people, commanders of a body 
of cavalry which they had raised and placed at the service of the city ; they 
were the acknowledged superiors of the podesta and the tribunals. These 
five lords succeeded each other in less than twenty years ; and even the 
shortness of their lives accustomed the people to regard their election as the 
confirmation of a dynasty become hereditary. Other Guelf cities of Lom- 
bardy were induced to choose the same captain and the same governor as 
Milan, because they believed him a true Guelf, and a real lover of the 
people. 

These towns found the advantage of drawing closer tlieir alliance with the 
city which directed their party ; of placing themselves under a more power- 
ful protection ; and of supporting their tribunals with a firmer hand. Martin 
della Torre had been elected podesta of Milan in 1256 ; three years later he 
obtained the title of elder, and lord of the people. At the same time, Lodi 
also named him lord. In 1268, the city of Novara conferred the same 
honour on him. Philip, who succeeded him in 1264, was named lord by 
Milan, Como, Vercelli, and Bergamo. Thus began to be formed among the 
Lombard republics, without tWr susp^ting that they divested them Aves 
of their liberty, the powerful state which a century and a half later became 
the duchv of Milan. But the pope, jealous of the house of della Torre, 
appointed archbishop of Milan Otto Visconti, wliose family, powerful on the 
borders of Lake Maggiore, then shared the exile of the nobles and Ghi- 
hellines. This prelate placed himself at the head of their faction; and 
henceforward the rivalry between the families of Della Torre and Visconti 
made that between the people and the nobles almost forgotten. 
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FEBENNIAL STRIFE OF OUELFB AlH) OHIBELLIKEB 

The bitter enmity between the two parties of the Guelfs and Ghibellines 
was Lital to the cause of liberty. With the former, the question was religion 
— the independence of the church and of Italy, menaced by the Germans and 
Sapmens, to whom Manfred granted not less confidence than Frederick II ; 
with the latter, honour and good faith towards an illustrious family, and 
the support of the aristocracy as well as of royalty ; but both were more 
intent on avenging offences a thousand times repeated, and guarding against 
exile, and the confiscation of property. 

These party feelings deeply moved men who gloried in the sacrifices 
which riiey or their ancestors hari made to either party ; while they regarded 
as entirely secondary the support of the laws, the impartiality of the tribu- 
nals, or the equal participation of tlie citizens in the sovereignly. Every 
town of Lombardy forgot itself, to make its faction triumph ; and it looked 
for success in giving more unity and force to power. The cities of Mantua 
and Ferrara, ^ere the Guelfs were far the more numerous, trusted for their 
defence, the one to the count di San Bonifazio, the other to the marquis 
d*Este, with so much constancy, that tliese nobles, under the name of captains 
of the TOople, had become almost sovereip^ns. In the republic of Veron^ 
the Ghibellines, on the contrary, predominated ; and as they feared their 
faction might sink at the death of Ezzelino, they called to the command of 
their militia, and the presidency of their tribunals, Mostino della Scalsk lord 
of the castle of that name in the Veronese territory ; whose power became 
hereditary in his family. The marquis Pelavioino, the most renowned 
Ghibelline in the whole valley of the Po, whose strongest castle was San 
Donnino, between Parma and Piacenza, and who had formed and disciplined 
a superb body of cavalry, was named, alternately with his friend, Buoso da 
Doara, lord of the city of Cremona. Pavia and Piacenza also chose him 
almost always their captain ; and this honour was at the same time conferred 
on him by Milan, Brescia, Tortona, and Alexandria. The Ghibelline party 
had, since the offence given by Innocent IV to the Guelfs of Milan, obtained 
the ascendency in Lombardy. The house of Della Torre seemed even to 
lean towards it ; and it was fdl powerful in Tuscan^ . The city of Lucca 
had been the last to accede to that party in 1263 ; and the Tuscan Guelfs, 
obliged to leave their country, had formed a body of soldiers, which placed it- 
self m the pay of the few cities of Lombardy still faithful to the Guelf party. 

The court of Rome saw, with great uneasiness, this growing power of the 
Ghibelline party, firmly established in the Two Sicilies, under the sceptre of 
Manfred. Feared even in Rome and the neighbouring provinces, master in 
Tuscany, and making daily progress in Lombardy, Manfred seemed on the 
point of making the whole peninsula a single monarchy. It was no longer 
with the arms of the Italians that the pope could expect to subdue nun. 
The Germans afforded no support. Divided between Richard of Cornwall 
and Alfonso of Castile, they seemed desirous of delivering themselves from 
the imperial authority, by dividing between foreimers an empty title ; while 
each state sought to establish a separate indroendence at home, and abandon 
the supremacy of the empire over Italy. It was accordingly necessary to 
have recourse to other barbarians to prevent the formation of an Italian 
monarchy fatal to the power of the pontiff. Alexander IV died on the 26th 
of May, 1261 ; three months afterwards, a Frenchman, who took the name 
of Urlian IV, was elected his successor ; and he did not hesitate to arm the 
French against Manfred. 
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CHABLBS OF AKJOU COKQUBBB BIGILT 

His predeoessor had idreadj opened some neffotiaiions, for the puipoee of 
giving the crown of Sicily to Edmund, son of Heniy III, king of England. 
Urban put an end to them by having recourse to a prince nearer, braver, and 
more powerful. He addressed himsmf to Charles count of Anjou, the brother 
of St. Louis, sovereign in right of his wife of the county of Provence. Chutes 
had already signalised himself in war ; he was, like his brother, a faithful 
believer, and still more fanatical and bitter towards the enemies of the 
church, against whom he abandoned himself without restraint to his hanh 
and pitiless character. His religious zeal, however, did not interfere with his 
policy; his interests set limits to his subjection to the church ; he knew how 
to manage those whom he wished to gain ; and he could flatter, at his need, 
the pubUc passions, restrain his anger, and preserve in his language a modera- 
tion which was not in his heart. Avuice appeared his ruling passion, but it 
was onlv the means of serving his ambition, which was unbounded. He 
accepted the offer of tlie po]) 0 . His wife Beatrice, ambitious of the title of 
queen, borne by her three sisters, pawned all her jewels to aid in levving an 
army of thirty thousand men, which slie led herself through Lombudy. He 
had preceded her. Having gone by sea to Rome, with one thousand knights, 
he made his entry into that city on the 24th of May, 1265. A new pope, like 
his predecessor a Frenchman, named Clement IV, had succeeded Urban, and 
was not less favourable to Chules of Anjou. He caused him to be elected 
senator by the Roman Republic, and invested him with the kingdom of 
Sicily, which he charged liim to conquer ; under the condition, however, that 
the crown should never be united to that of the empire, or to the sovereignty 
of Lombardy and Tuscany. A tribute of eight thousand ounces of gold, and 
a white palfrey, was, by this investiture, assigned to St. Peter. 

The French army, headed by Beatrice, did not pass through Italy till 
towards the end of the summer of 1265 ; and in the month of February of 
the following year, Charles entered, at its head, the kingdom of Naples. He 
met Manfred, who awaited him in the plain of Grandella, near Benevento, on 
the 26th of February. The battle was bloody. The Germans and Saracens 
were true to their ancient valour ; but the Apulians fled like cowards, and 
the brave son of Frederick II, abandoned by them on the field of battle, 
perished. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies was the price of this victory. 
Resistance ceased, but not massacre. Charles gave up the pillage of Bene- 
vento to his soldiers ; and they cruelly put to death all the inhabitants. The 
It^ians, who believed they had experienced from the Germans and Saracens 
of Frederick and Manfred all that could be feared from the most barbarous 
enemies, now found that there was a deg^ree of ferocity still greater than that 
to which they had been accustomed from the house of Hohenstaufen. The 
Fren^ seemed always ready to give as to receive death. The two strong 
colonies of Saracens at Luceria and Nocera were soon exterminated, and in a 
few years there remained not in the Two Sicilies a single individual of that 
nation or religion, nor one German who had been in the pay of Manfred. 
Charles willingly consented to acknowledge the Apulians and Sicilians his 
subjects ; but he oppressed them, as their conqueror, with intolerable bur- 
dens. While he dmtributed amonc^ his followers all the great fiefs of the 
kingdom, he so secured with a hanu of iron his detested dominion that two 
years afterwards, when Conradin, the son of Conrad and the nephew of Man- 
fred, arrived from Gtormany to dispute the crown, few malccmtentB in tiie 
Two SieilieB had the courage to declare for him. 
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The victory of Charles of Anjou over Manfred restored the ascendant of 
the Ghielf party in Italy. Filippo della Torre, who for some time seemed 
to hesitate between the two factions, at last gave passage through the 
Milanese territory to the army of Beatrice. Buoso da Doara was accused of 
having received money not to oppose her on the Oglio. The count di San 
Bonifazio, the marquis d’Este, and afterwards the Bolojgfnese, openly joined 
hdr party. After ^e battle of Grandella, the Florentmes rose, and drove 
out, on the 11th of November, 1266, the German garrison, commanded by 
Guido Novello, the lieutenant of Manfred. They soon afterwards received 
about eight hundred French cavalry from Charles, to whom they entrusted 
for ten years the sUpioria of Florence ; that is to say, they conferred on him 
the rights aUowed by the Peace of Constance to the emperors. At the same 
time uiey re-established, with full liberty, their internal constitution ; they 
augmented the power of Uieir numerous councils, from which they excluded 
the nobles and Ghibellines ; and they gave to the corporations of trade, into 
which all the industrious part of the population was divided, a direct share 
in the government. 


THE FALL OF COKBADIN; GBE60BT X; OTTO TIBOONTI 

It was about the end of the year 1267 that the young Conradin, aged 
only sixteen years, arrived at Verona, with ten tliousiind cavalry, to claim 
the inheritance of which the popes had despoiled his family. AU the Ghib- 
ellines and brave captains, who had distin|^uished Uiemselves in the service 
of his grandfather and uncle, hastened to join him, and to aid him with their 
swords and counsel. The republics of Fisa and Siena, always devoted to his 
family, but whose zeal was now redoubled by their jealousy of the Floren- 
tines, made immenhe sacrifices for him. The Romans, offended at the pope's 
having abandoned their city for Viterbo, as well as jealous of his pretensions 
in the republic, from the government of which he had excluded the nobles, 
opened their gates to Conradin, and promised him aid. But all these efforts, 
aU this zeal, did not suffice to defend the heir of ^he house of Hohen- 
staufen against the valour of the French. Conradin entered the kingdom 
of his fathers by the Abruzzi and met Charles of Anjou in the plain of Taglia- 
oozzo, on the 23rd of August, 1268. A desperate battle ensued ; victory long 
remained doubtful. Two divisions of the army of Charles were already 
destroyed ; and the Germans, who considered themselves the victors, were 
dispersed in pursuit of the enemy ; when the French prince, who, tUl ^en, 
had not appeared on the field, fell on them with his body of reserve, and 
completely routed them. Conradin, forced to fly, was arrested, forty-flve 
mUM from Tagliacozzo, as he was about to embark for Sicily. He was 
brought to Charles, who, without pity for his youth, esteem for his courage, 
or resp 0 Ot for his just right, exacted from the iniquitous judges before whom 
he subjected him to the mockery of a trial, a sentence of death. Conradin 
was beheaded in the market-place at Naples, on the 26th of October, 1268. 
With him periled several of his most illustrious companions in arms — Ger- 
man princes, Ghibelline nobles, and citizens of Pisa ; and, after the sacri- 
fice of these first victims, an uninterrupted succession of executions long 
continued to fill the Two Sicilies with dismay. 

The defeat and death of Conradin establMed the preponderance of the 
Guelf party throughout the peninsula. Charles placed mmself at the head 
of it : the pope named him imperial vicar in Italy during the interregnum of 
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the empire, and Bought to annex to that title all the rights formerly exeroiaed 
by the emperors in the free cities. Clement IV died on the 29Ui of Noyem- 
bOT, 1268 — one month after the execution of Conradin. The cardinals 
remained thirty-three months without being able to agree on the choice of 
a BUCcesBor. During this interregnum — the longest the pontifical chair had 
ever experienced — Charlee remained Bole chief of the Guelf party, ruling 
over the whole of Italy, which had neither pope nor emperor. He convoke^ 
in 1269, a diet of the Lombard cities at Cremona, in which the towns of 
Piacenza, Cremona, Panua, Modena, Ferrara, axul Keggio, consented to 
confer on him the signoria; Milan, Como, Vercelli, Novara, Alessandria, 
Tortona, Turin, Pavia, Bere^o, and Bologna, declared they should feel 
honoured by his alliance and friendship, but could not take him for master. 
Italy already felt the weiuht of the French yoke, which would have pressed 
still heavier if tlie crusade against Tunis to which C'lmrles of Anjou was 
summoned by his brother, St. Louis, had not diverted his projects of 
ambition. 

The conclave assembled at Viterbo at length raised to the \acant chair 
Teobaldo Visconti, of Piacenza, who was at that time in the Holy Land. 
On his return to Italy, in the year 1272, he took the nami* of Gregory X. 
This wise and moderate man soon discovered that the court of Borne had 
overreached itself; in crushing the house of llohcnstaufen, it had given 
itself a new master not less dangerous than the preceding. Gregory, in- 
stead of seeking to anniliilato the Ghibellines, like his predecessors occupied 
himself only in endeavouring to restore an equilibrium and }H*ace between 
them and the Guelfs. He persuaded the Florentines and Sienese to recall 
the exiled Ghibellines, for the purpose, as he announced, of uniting all 
Christendom in the defence of the Holy Land ; and t(*htified the strongest 
resentment against Charles, who threw obstacles in the way of this recon- 
ciliation. He relieved Pisa from the interdict that had been laid on it by 
the holy see. He showed favour to Venice and Genoa ; both of which, 
offended by the arrogance and injustice of Charles, had made common cause 
^vith his enemies. He engaged the electors of Germany to take advantage 
of the death of Richard of Cornwall, which took place in 1271, and put an 
end to the interregnum by proceeding to a new election. The electors con- 
ferred the crown, in 1273, on Rudolf of Habsburg, founder of the house of 
Austria. The death of Gregory X, in the beginning of January, 1276, de- 
prived him of the opportunity to develop the projects which these first steps 
seem to indicate ; but Nicholas III, who succeeded him in 1277, after three 
ephemeral popes, undertook more openljr to humble Charles, and to support 
the Ghibelline party. He forced the ^g of Sicily to renounce the title of 
imperial vicar, to which Charles had no title except during the interregpium 
of the empire ; he still further engaged him to resign the title of senator of 
Rome, and the dignity of the signona, whicli had been conferred on him 
the cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, by representing to him that his power 
oyer these provinces was contrary to the bull of investiture, which liad put 
him in possession of the kingdom of Naples. 

Rudolf of Habsburg, who had never visited Italy, and was ignorant of 
the geography of that country, was, in his turn, persuaded by the Mpe 
to confirm we charters of Louis le Debonnaire, of C)tto I, and of Henry VI, Of 
which copies were sent to him. In these charters, whether true or fidse, 
taken from the chancery at Rome, the sovereignty of the whole of Emilia or 
Romagna, the Pentapolis, the march of Ancona, the patrimony of St. Peter, 
nnd the Campogna oil Rome, from ^Mdioofani to Ceperano, were assigned to 
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the church. The imperial chanceiy confirmed, without examination, a oon- 
ceasion which had never been really made. The two Fredericks, aa well 
as their predecessors, had always considered this whole extent of country as 
belonging to the empire, and always exercised there the imperiid rights. A 
chancellor of Rudolf arrived in these provinces to demand homage and the 
oath of allegiance, which were gelded without difficulty ; but Nicholas a^ 
pealed against this homam, and called it a sacrile^ous usurpation. Ruddf 
was obliged to acknowledge that it was in contradiction to his own diffiomas, 
and resigpied his pretensions. From that period, 1278, the republics neld of 
the holy see and not of the emperor. 

A revolution, not long previous, in the principal cities of Lombardy, had 
secured the preponderance to the nobles and the Ghibelline party. These, 
having been for a considerable period exiled from Milan, experienced a con- 
tinuation of disasters, and, instead of fear, excited compassion. While 
Napoleon della Torre, chief of the republic of Milan, was exasperating the 
plebeians and Guelfs with his arrogance and contempt of their freedom, he 
was informed that Otto Visconti, whom he had exiled, although archbishop 
of Milan, had assembled around him at Como many nobles and Ghibellines, 
with whom he intended making an attack on the Milanese territory. Napo- 
leon marched to meet him ; but, despising enemies whom he had so often van- 
quished, he carelessly suffered liimself to be surprised by the Ghibellines at 
Desio, in the night of the 21st of January, 1277. Having been made prisoner, 
with five of his relatives, he and they were placed in three iron oage^ in 
which the archbishop kept them confined. This prelate was himself received 
with enthusiasm at Milan, at Cremona, and Lodi. He formed anew the 
councils of these republics, admitting only Ghibellines and nobles, who, 
rained by a long exile, and often supported by the liberality of the arch- 
bishop, were become humble and obsequious ; their deference degenerated 
into submission, and the republic of Milan, henceforth governed by the 
Visconti, became soon no more than a principality. 


OHIBELLnrE 8U0GESSB8; THE SICILIAN VESPERS 

Nicholas III, of the noble Roman family of the Orsini, felt a hereditary 
affection for the Ghibellines, and everywhere favoured them. A rivalry be- 
tween two illustrious families of Bologna, tlie Gieremei and the Lambertazzi, 
terminated, in 1274, in the exile of the latter (who were Ghibellines^ with all 
their adherents. The quarrel between the two families became, from that 
period, a bloody war throughout Romagna. Guido de Montefeltro, lord of 
the mountains in the neiulmourhood of Urbino, who had never joined any 
republic, received the Ghibellines into his country; and in commanding 
them gained the reputation of a great captain. Nicholas III sent a legate 
to Romagna, to compel Bologna and all the Guelf repubhos to recall the 
Ghibellines, and establish peace throughout the province. He succeeded 
in 1279. Another legate on a similar mission, and with equal success, was 
sent to Florence and Siena. The balance seemed at last on the point of 
beiim established in Italy, when Nicholas died, on the 19th of August, 1280. 

Charles, who had submitted without opposition, and without even mani- 
festing any displeasure, to the depression of a par^ on which were founded 
all his nopes, and to a reconciliation which destroyed his influence in the Ghielf 
republics, hastened to Viterbo as soon as he learned the death of the 
pope, fuUy resolved not to suffer another of his enemies to ascend the chair 
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of St. Peter. ^ He caused three cardinals, relatives of Nicholas, whom he 
regarded u being adverse to him, to be removed bv force from the conclave ; 
and, striking terror into the rest, he obtained, on tne 22nd of January, 1281, 
the election of a pope entirely devoted to him. This was u canon of Tours, 
who took the name of Martin IV. He seemed to have no higher mission 
than tliat of seconding the ambition of the king of the Two Sicilms, and serv- 
ing him in his enmities. Far from thinking of forming any balance to his 
power, he laboured to give him the sovereignty of all Italy. He conferred 
on him the title of senator of Rome ; he gave the government of all the 
provinces of the church to his French ofTicers; ho caused the (ihibellines 
to be exiled from all the cities; and he encouraged, with all his power, tlie 
new design of Charles to take possession of the Eastern Empire. 

Constantinople had been taken from tlie Latins on the 25th of Jul> , 12G1; 
and the son of the last Latin emperor was son-in-law of Charles of Anjou. 
Martin IV excommunicated Micliael Pahcologus, the Greek emperor, who 
had vainly endeavoured to reconcile the two churches. The new armament, 
which Cliarles was about to lead into Greece, was in preparation at the same 
time in all the ports of the Two Sicilies. The king's agents collected the 
taxes with redoubled insolence, and levied money with greater severity. 
The judges endeavoured to smother resistance by striking terror. In the 
meauAvhile a noble of Salerno, named John da Procida, the friend, confidant, 
and physician of Frederick it and of Manfred, visited in disguise the Two 
Sicilies, to reanimate the zeal of the ancient Ghil)ellincs, and rouse their 
hatred of the French and of Charles. After having traversed Greece and 
Spain to excite new enemies against him, he obtained assurances tliat Michael 
PalsBologus and Constanza, the daughter of Manfred and wife of Don Pedro 
of Aragon, would not suffer the Susilians to be destroyed, if these liad the 
courage to rise against their oppressors. Their assistance was, in fact, prom- 
ised — it was even x>repared; but Sicily was destined to be delivei'ed by a 
sudden and popular explosion, which took place at Palermo, on the 30th of 
March, 1282. It was excited by a French soldier, who treated rudely the 
person of a young bride as she was proceeding to the church of Montreal, 
with her betrothed husband, to receive the nuptial benediction. The indig- 
nation of her relations and friends was communicated with the rajiidity of 
lightning to the whole population of Palermo. At that moment tlie bells of 
the churches were ringing for vespers; the people answered by the cry, **To 
arms — death to the French ! ” 

The French were attacked furiously on all sides. Those who attempted 
to defend themselves were soon overpowered ; others, who endeavoured to 
pass for Italians, were known by their pronunciation of two words, which 
they were made to repeat — ceei and ctesW, and were, on their mispronun- 
ciation, immediately put to death. In a few hours more than four thousand 
weltered in their blood. Every town in Sicily followed the example of 
Palermo. Thus the Sicilian Vespers overihrew the tyranny of Charles 
of Anjou and of the GueNs ; separated the kingdom of Sicily from that of 
Naples; and transferred the crown of the former to Don Peuro of Aragon, 
the son-in-law of Manfred, who was confiddered the heir to the house of 
Hohenstaufen. 

Charles of Anjou, the first French king of the Two Sicilies, survived the 
Sicilian Vespers only three years. He died on the 7th of January, 128&, 
aged sixty-five years. At tiiis period his son, Charles II, was a prisoner 
in the bands of the Sicilians ; he was set at liberty in 1288, in pursuance of 
a treaty by which he acknowledged the separation and independence of the 
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two crowns of Naples and Sicily. The first was assigned to the Guelfs and 
the house of Anjou ; the second to the Ghibellines and the house of Arag^ ; 
but Nicholas Iv , by whose infiuenoe the treaty was made, broke it, released 
Charles from liis oath, and authorised him to begin the war anew. 


• WANIVO INFLT7EKGE OF KINO, BMFEBOR, Aim POPE 

This war, which lasted twenty-four years, occupied tlie whole reign 
of Charles II. This prince was milder than his father, but weaker al^. 
He had neither the stem character of Charles of Anjou, which excited 
hatred, nor his talents, which commanded admiration or respect. He 
always called himself the protector of the Guelf party, but ceased to be its 
champion; and neither the court of Rome, nor the Guelf republics, any 
longer demanded counsel, direction, or support from the court of Naples. 
He died on the Sih of May, 1809, and was succeeded by his sou Robert. 
The infiuence of the emperors, as protectors of the Ghibelline party, during 
this period was almost extinct in Italy. Rudolf of Habsburg, who reigned 
with glory in Germany from 1278 to 1291, never passed t^ Alps to be 
acknowledged emperor and king of the Lombards ; after him, Adolphus of 
Nassau, and liis successor, Albert of Austria — the one assassinated in 
1298, the other in 1808 — remained alike strangers to Italy. The Ghibelline 
party was, accordingly, no longer supported or directed by the emperors, 
but it maintained itself by its own resources, by the attachment the 
nobles to the imperial name, and still more by the self-interest of the cap- 
tains, who, raised to the signoria either by the choice of the people or of 
their faction, created for themselves, in the name of the empire, a sovereignty 
to which the Italians unhesitatingly gave the name of tyranny. 

Lastly, the third power, that of the pope, which tUl then had directed 
the politics of Italy, ceased about this time to follow a regular system, and 
consequently to give a powerful impulse to faction. Martin IV, whose life 
terminated two mouths after that of Gharles I, had always acted as his 
creature, had seconded him in his enmities, in his thirst of vengeance against 
the Sicilians, and in his efforts to recover his dominion over Italy. But 
Honorius IV, who reigned after liim, from 1285 to 1287, appeared to have 
no other thought than that of aggrandising the noble house of Savelli at 
Rome, of whi& he was himself a member ; after liim, Nicho^ IV, from 
1288 to 1292, was not less zealous in his effozts to do as much for that of 
Golonna. His predecessor, Nicholas III, had a few years previously set the 
example, by applying all his power as pope to the elevation of the Orsini. 
These are nearly the first examples of the nepotism of the popes, who had 
hardly yet beppin to feel themselves sovereigns. Tliey raised tbese three great 
Roman families above all their ancient rivals ; almost all the castles in the 
patrimonv of St. Peter, and in the Campagna of Rome, became their prop- 
erty. The houses of Colonna, Orsini, and Savelli, to support their nobility, 
soon began to traffic in their valour, by hiring themselves out with a body 
of cava&y to such as would employ them in war ; whilst the peasants, t^ir 
vassals, seduced by the spirit of adventure, and still more by the hope 
of plunder, abandoned agriculture to enlist in the troops of their liege lord. 
The effect qf their disorderly lives was that the two provinces nearest 
Rome soon became the worst cultivated and the least populous in all Italy, 
although the treasures of Europe poured into the capital of the faithful. 
'After Nicholas IV, a poor hermit, humble, timid, and ignorant, was raised, 
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in 1294, to the chair of St. Peter, under the name of Celeatine V. Hia 
dectioii was the effect of a sudden burst of religious enthusiasm, which 
Heised the college of cardinals ; although this holy senate had never before 
shown themselves more ready to consult religion than policy. Celestine V 
maintained himself only a few months on the throne ; all his sanctity could 
not serve as an excuse for his incapacity ; and the cardinal Benedict Cajetan, 
who peieuaded him to abdicate, was elected iH>})e in his place, under the 
name of Boniface VIII. Boniface, able, expert, intriguing, and unscru- 
pulous, would have restored the authority of the holy see, which during the 
latter pontificates had been contiinmlly sinking, if the violence of his char- 
acter, his ungovernable pride, and his transports of passion, had not con- 
tinually thwarted his policy. lie endeavoured at first to augment the power 
of the Guelfs by the aid of France ; he afterwards engaged in a violent 
quarrel with the family of Colonna, whom he would willingly have exter- 
minated ; and, finally, taking offence against Philip the Fair, he treated 
him with as much haughtiness as if he had been the lowest of his vas- 
sals. Insulted, and even arrested, by the French prince, in his palace of 
Anagni, on the 7th of September, 1303, Boniface died a few weeks after- 
warifa of rage and humiliation. 


THE ItEPUBLIC OF PIBA 

The republic of Pisa was one of the first to make known to the world the 
riches and [lOwer which a small state might acquire by the aid of commerce 
and liberty. Pisa had astonished the shores of ihe Mediterranean by the 
number of vessels and galleys that sailed undcT lier fiag, by the succour 
she had given the crusaders, by the fear she had inspired at Constantinople, 
and by ihe congest of Sardinia and the Balearic Isles. Pisa was the first to 
introduce into Tuscany the arts that ennoble w'ealth ; her dome, her baiitis- 
tery, her leaning tower, and her Cainpo Santo, which the traveller's eye 
embraces at one glance, but does not weary of beholding, had been succes- 
sively built from the year lOdS to the end of the twelfth century. These 
ehefs-d'ceuvre had animated the genius of the Pisans ; the great architects 
of the thirteenth century were, for the most, pupils of Nicholas of Pisa. 
But the mom«‘ut was come in which the ruin of this glorious republic was at 
hand ; a deep-rooted jealousy, to be dated from the cont^uest of Sardinia, had 
frequently, during the last two centuries, armed against each other the repub- 
lics of Genoa and Pisa ; a new war between them broke out in 1282. It is 
difficult to comprehend how two simple cities could put to sea such prodig- 
ious fleets as those of Pisa and Genoa. In 1282, Ginicel Sismondi commanded 
thirty Pisan galleys, of which he lost the half in a tempest on the 9th of Sep- 
tember ; the following year Rosso Sismondi commanded sixty-four ; in 1284, 
Guido Jacia commanded twenty-four, and was vanquished. & 

These repeated losses obliged the Pisans to ask succour from the Vene- 
tians, in alliance with whom, in the Levant, they had often beaten the 
Genoese. Alberto Morosini, a Venetian, mayor of Pisa, endeavoured to 
effect a confederacy, but in vain ; the Venetians chose to remain neutraL 
True p(^icy, however, ought to have counselled them to support a power, bv 
the ruin of which, their determined enemies, the Genoese, increased ao much 
in strength ; anil they had reason enough afterwards to perceive their errew. 
The last misfortune, instead of discouraging the Pisans, inflamed them still 
more with a desire for vengeance ; they made one of their greatest effortoii|r 
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arming seyenty-two galleys, the command of which was given to Count 
Ugolino, alroady very powerful in Pisa ; the flower of the nobility and Pisan 
citizens accompanied it, to which were added other smaller vessels. But 
instead of attacking the Genoese fleet, only thirty galleys strong, which were 
in Sardinia under the command of Giacaria, and which they might have 
easily overpowered, they lost precious time by insulting the city of Genoa, 
showing themselves before the port, throwing against it a few mortars, 
and challengiiig the Genoese to oattle ; and after these useless bravadoes 
returning homo. 

Pi%a Defeated hy Q-enoa near Meloria 

Nothing is more valuable in war than season and opportunity. The 
Genoese had recalled the army of Giacaria with all expedition from Sardinia 
and soon equipped a fleet of eighty-eight galleys with many other smaller 
vessels, the command of which was given to Obert Doria. Putting to sea, and 

hearing that the Pisan arma- 
' ment was near Meloria, they 

advanced to that port. Do- 
ria, fearing that the superior 
number of their vessels might 
oblige the Pisans to refuse 
battle, and retire into har- 
bour, advanced with only 
fifty-eight galleys, ordering 
the division of Giacaria to 
remain l)ehind with the re- 
maining thirty. The Pisans 
accepted battle, which was 
fought on the Cth of August 
with all the fury and ani- 
mosity of two nations seeking 
to destroy each other. The 
succour which arrived to the 
Genoese with Giacaria, and 
which the Pisans did not ex- 
pect, probably decided the 
late of that day. The galley 
upon which was the mayor 
of Pisa, Alberto Morosini, 
fought furiously with the 
admiral’s ship, commanded 
by Admir^ Doria, who was 
^ _ joine^ however, by other 

principal galleys commanded 
by A<uniral Giacaria. Even 
Tbb BAnmsBT, Flobxmcb the galley which bore the 

great Pisan standard was 
taken by the ^ley called 8t. Mattltew ^an MaUeo)^ where were many of 
the family of Doria, and bv the galley IHnaU the great standard tom 
and broken down, and the defeat was complete. Twenty-seven Pisan galleys 
were taken, and seven sunk ; the remainder, rendered unserviceable, with 
the advantam of night they saved themselves in the neighbouring Pisan 
port, and unth three of these the count Ugolino escaped. The kflled 
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amounted to four thousand, and many prisoners, among whom was the eon 
of Count Ugolino. 

These losses with those in anterior hattles, amounted to about eleven 
thousand, and all of the most considerable i^crsons. This event destroyed 
the maritime power of Pisa, which could never again recover itself and as- 
Bxune the rank of her rivals. Many illustrious republics, as ancient and 
modem history demonstrate, have risen after the iiiost heavy losses. Pisa, 
however, was no longer in this condition, and various causes combined to 
prevent her regaining it ; the first of which was the loss of her liravost and 
wisest citizens taken prisoners, and whom the Genoese, actuated by a cruel 
and useless policy, refused to set at liberty ; and being kept in prison for 
nearly fifteen years, or so long as the war lasted, the greater ^Hirt of them 
finished their life in wretchedness.^ 


Perfidy and Fall of Ugolino 

While the mpublic was thus exhausted by this great reverse of fortune, 
it was attacked by the league of tlie Tuscan Guelfs ; and a powerful citizen, 
to whom it had entrusted itself, betrayed his country to enslave it. Ugolino 
was count of the Gherardesca, a mountainous country situated along the 
coast, between Leghorn and Piombiiio ; he was of Gliibolline origin, but had 
married his sister to Giovan di Gallura, chief of the Guelfs of Pisa and of 
Sardinia. From that time he artfully opposed the Guelfs to the Ghibellines ; 
and though several accused him of having decided the issue of the battle of 
Meloria, others regarded him as the person most able, most powerful by his 
alliance, and most proper, to reconcile Pisa with the Guelf league. The 
Pisans, amidst the dangers of the republic, felt the necessity of a dictator. 
The^r named Ugolino captain-general for ten years ; and the new commander 
did, indeed, obtain peace with the Guelf league ; but not till he liad caused 
all the fortresses of the Pisan territory to be oi)ened by his creatures to the 
Luccheso and Florentines — a condition of his treaty with them which he 
dared not publicly avow. From that time he sought only to strengthen his 
own desi)Otisin, by depriving all the magistrates of power, and by intimidat- 
ing the archbishop Koger degli Ubal(Eui, who held jointly with him the 
highest rank in tne city. The nephew of Ubaldini, having opposed him 
with some haughtiness, was killed oy him on the spot with his own hand. 
His violence, and the number of executions which he ordered, soon rendered 
him equally odious to the two parties ; but he had the art, in his fre- 
quent changes from one to the other, to make the o])poBite part^ believe 
him powerfully supported by that with which he at the moment sided. In 
the summer oi 1282 the Guelfs were exiled ; but finding in the Ghibelline 
chiefs, the Gualandi Sismondi and Lanfranchi, a liaughtiness which he 
thought he had subdued, he charged his son to introduce anew the Guelfs 
into ^e city. His project was discovered and prevented ; the Ghibellines 
called the people on all sides to arms and liberty. On the Ist of July, 1288, 
Ugolino was besieged in the palace of the signoria ; the insurgents, unaUe 
to vanquish the obstinate resistance opposed to them by himself, 1^ sons, 
and his adherents, set fire to the palace ; and, having entered it amidst the 
flames, dragged forth Ugolino, two of his sons, and two of his grandsons, 
and threw uiem into the tower of the Sette Vie. The key was given to 
the archbidi'ip, from whom was expected the vigilance of an enemy, bnt the 
charity of a priest. That charity, however, was soon exhausted ; the key 
siter a few months was thrown into the river ; and the wrqtched connt 
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perished in those agonies of hunger, and of paternal and filial love, upon 
which poetry, sculpture, and poinwig have conferred celebrity. 

The victory over Count Ugolino, achieved by the most ardent of the Ghi- 
bellines, redoubled the enthusiasm and audacity of that party, and soon 
determined them to renew the war with the Guelfs of Tuscany. Notwith- 
standing the danger into which the republic was thrown by the ambition of 
the last captain-general, it continued to believe, when engaged in a hazardous 
war, that the authority of a single i)er8on over the military, the finances, 
and the tribunals was necessary to its protection ; and it trusted tliat the 
terrible chastisement just inflicted on the tyrant would hinder any other 
from following his example. Accordingly Guido de Montefeltro was named 
captain. He had acquired a high reputation in defending Forli against the 
French forces of Charles of Anjou ; and the republic had not to rroent of 
its choice. He recovered by force of arms all the fortresses which Ugolino 
had given up to the Lucchese and Florentines. The Pisan militia, whom 
Montefeltro armed with crossbows, which he had trained them to use with 
precision, became the terror of Tuscany. The Guelfs of Florence and Lucca 
were glad to make peace in 1298. 


FLOBENGB; the feud of the BIANGHl AND THE NEBI 

While the Pisans became habituated to trusting the government to a 
single person, the Florentines became still more attached to the must demo- 
cratic forms of liberty. In 1282 they removed the anziani, whom they had 
at first set at the head of their government, to make room for the priori 
d^Uo arti, whose name and office were preserved not only to the end of the 
republic, but even to our day. The corporation of trades, which they called 
the arti, were distinguished by the titles of major and minor. At first only 
three, afterwards six, major arti were admitted into the government. The 
college, consisting of six priori delle arti, always assemble^ and living 
togeuier, during two months, in the public palace, formed the signoria, which 
represented the republic. Ten years later, the Florentines completed this 
signoria, by placing at its head the gonfalonier of justice, elected also for two 
months, from among the representatives of the arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce. When he displayed the gonfalon, or standard of the state, the 
citizens were obliged to rise and assist in the execution of the law. The 
arrogance of the nobles, their quarrels, and tlie disturbance of the public 
peace by their frequent battles in the streets, had, in 1292, irritated the whole 
population against them. Giano della Bella, himself a noble, but sympathis- 
ing in the passions and resentment of the people, proposed to bring them to 
Older by summary justice, and to confide the execution of it to the gonfalon- 
ier whom he caused to be elected. The Guelfs had been so long at liie head 
of the republic, that their noble families, whose wealth had immensely in- 
creased, ^aced themselves above all law. Giano determined that their nolnl- 
ity itself i^ould be a title of exclusion, and a commencement of punishment ; 
a rigorous edict, bearinff the title of ordinance of justice,” first designated 
thi^-seven Guelf families of Florence, whom it declared noble and great, 
and on this account excluded forever from the signoria ; refusing them at the 
same time the privilege of renouncing their nobility, in order to place them- 
selves on a footing with the other ciUzens. When these families troubled the 
public peace by hattie or assassination, a summary information, or even 
common reporti was sufficient to induce tto gonfalonier to attack tlmm at the 
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head of the militiai rase th^ houses to the gioond, and deliver their p^r t o ns 
to the podesta, to be pushed according to their crimes. If otherftuni- 
lies committed the same duorders, if they troubled tlie state by their private 
feuds and outrages, the signoria was authorised to ennoble them, as a pun- 
ishment of their crimes, in order to subject them to the some summary justice. 
A similar ormisation, under different names, was made at Siena, Pistoia, 
and Lucca. In all the republics of Tuscany, and in the greater number of 
those of Lombardv, the nobility by its turbulence was excluded from all the 
magistracies ; and in more than one, a register of nobles was opened, as at 
Florence, on which to inscribe, by 
way of punishment, the names of 
those who violated the public peace. 

However rigorous these precau- 
tions were, they did not suffice to 
retain in subjection to the laws an 
order of men who believed them- 
selves formed to rule, and who 
despised the citizens with whom 
they were associated. These very 
nobles, to whom was denied all 
participation in the government of 
the republic, and almost the pro- 
tection and equality of the law, 
were no sooner entered into their 
mountain castles, than they became 
sovereigns, and exercised despotic 
power over their vassals. The most 
cultivated and wooded part of the 
Apennines belonged to the republic 
of Pistoia. It was a considerable 
district, bordering on the Lucchese, 

Modenese, Bolognese, and Floren- 
tine territoiy, and was emphati- 
cally designated by the name of the 
** Afountam.*’ It was covered with 
castles belonging eitlier to the Gan- 
cellieri, or Panciatichi, the two families most powerful in arms and wealth in 
all Italy ; the first was Guelf, the second Ghibelline ; and as the party of the 
former then ruled in Tuscany, they had obtained the exile of the PanciaticU 
from Pistoia. The Cancellieri took advantage of this exile to increase th^ 
power by the purchase of land, by conquest, and by alliance ; in their family 
alone th^ reckoned one hundred men at arms.^ 

The Cerchi and the Donati were, for riches, nobility, and the number and 
influence of their followers, perhaps the two most distinguished families in 
Florence. Being neighbours, both in the city and the country, there had 
adsen between wem some slight displeasure, which however had not occa- 
sioned an open quarrel, and perhaps never would have produced any serious 
effect if the malignant humours had not been increased by new causes. It 
happened that Lore, son of Gulielmo, and Geri, son of Bertacca, both ai the 
fimily of Cancellieri, playiim together, and coming to words, Geii was 
alighuy wounded by Lore. This displeased Gulielmo ; and, designing a 
suitable apology to remove all cause of further animosity, he ordered his son 
to go to tine house of the father of the youth whom he had wounded, and 
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adc pacdon. Lore obeyed his father; but this act of virtue failed to soften 
the cruel mind of Bertacca, and having caused Lore to be seized, in order to 
add the greatest indignity to his brutu act, he ordered his servants to chop 
off the youth’s hand upon a block used for cutting meat and then said to 
him, ** Go to thy father, and tell him that sword-wounds are cured with iron 
and not with words.” 

The unfeeling barbarity of this act so greatly exasperated Gulielmo that 
he ordered liis people to take arms for his revenge. Bertacca prepared for 
his defence, and not only tliat family, but the whole city of Pistoia, became 
divided. And as the Cancellieri were descended from a Cancelliere who had 
had two wives, of whom one was called Bianca (white), one j^arty was named 
by those who were descended from her, Bianca; and the other, by way of 
gpreater distinction, was called Neva (black). Much and long-continued 
strife took place between the two, attended with the death of many men and 
the destruction of much property; and not being able to effect a union 
amongst themselves, but weary of the evil, and anxious either to bring it 
to an end or, by engaging othem in their quarrel, increase it, they came to 
Florence, where the Neri, on account of their familiarity with the Donati, 
were favoured by Corso, the head of that family ; and on this account the 
Bianchi, that they might have a powerful head to defend them against 
the Donati, had recourse to Veri de Ccrchi, a man in no res2)ect inferior to 
Corso. 

This quarrel, and the parties in it, brought from Pistoia, increased the 
old animosity between the Gerchi and the Donati, and it was already' so 
manifest, that the priors and all well-disposed men were in hourly apprehen- 
sioii of its breaking out, and causing a division of the whole city. They 
therefore applied to the pontiff, praying that he would interpose his authority 
between these turbulent parties, and provide the remedy which they found 
themselves unable to furnish. The pope sent for Veri, and charged him to 
maJre peace with the Donati, at which Veri exhibited great astonishment, 
saying that he had no enmity against them, and that as pacification pre- 
supposes war, he did not know, there being no war between them, how 
peace-making could be necessary. Yen having I'eturned from Rome without 
anything being effected, tlic rage of the parties increased to such a degree 
that any trivial accident seemed sufficient to make it burst forth, as indeed 
presently happened. 

It was in the month of May, during which, and upon holidays, it is the 
custom of Florence to hold festivals and public rejoicings throughout the 
city. Some youtlis of the Donati family, with their friends, upon horseback, 
were standing near the church of the Holy Trinity to look at a party 
of ladies who were dancing; thither also came some of the Cerchi, like 
the Donati, accompanied with many of the nobility, and, not knowing that the 
Donati were before them, pushed their horses and jostled them ; thereupon 
the Donati, thinking themselves insulted, drew their swords, nor were the 
Ceichi at all backward to do the same, and not till after the interchange of 
many wounds, they separated. This disturbance was tiie beginning of great 
evils ; for the whole city became divided, the jieople as well as the nomlity, 
and ike parties took the names of the Bianchi and the Neri. The Cerem 
were at the head of the Bianca faction, to which adhered the Adimari, the 
Abati, a part of the Tosinghi, of the Bardi, of the Rossi, of the Frescobaldi, 
of the Nerli, and of the Mouelli ; all the Mozzi, the Scali, Gherardini, Caval- 
canti, Malespini, Bostichi, Giandonati, Veochietti, and Arri^ucci. To these 
were joined many families of the people, and all the Ghibellines then in 
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Florence, so that their great numbers gave them almost the entiie^jiovem- 
ment of the city. 

The Donati, at the head of whom was Corso, joined the Neni partv, to 
which also inhered those members of the above-named families who did not 
take part with the Bianchi ; and besides these, the whole of the Pazz^ ^e 
Bisdomini, Manieri, Bagnesi, Tomaquiuci, Spini, Buondelmonii, Giaiifigliazzi, 
and the Brunelleschi. Nor did the evil coniine itself to the cit}' alone, for 
the whole country was divided upon it, so that the caiituiiis of ^e Six 
Parts, and whoever were attached to the Guclfic jiarty or tlie well-being of 
the republic, were very much afraid that this new division would occasion 
the destruction of Uie city, and give new life to the Gliibelline faction. 
They therefore sent again to Pope Boniface, desiring that, unless he wished 
that city which had arways been the shield of the church should either be 
ruined or become Ghibellinc. he would consider some means for her relief. 
The pontiff thereupon sent to Florence, as liis legate, Cardinal Matteo 
d’Acquasparta, a Portuguese, who, finding the Bianchi, as the most powerful, 
the least in fear, not quite submissive to him, he interdicted the city, and 
left it in anger ; so that greater confusion now prevailed than previously 
to his coming. 

The minds of men being in great excitement, it happened that at a funeral 
which many of the Doiiati and the Cerchi attended, they first came to words 
and then to arms, from which however nothing but merely tumult resulted 
at the moment. However, having each retired to their houses, the Cerchi 
determined to attack the Donati, but, by the valour of Corso, they were 
repulsed and great numbers of them wounded. The city was in arms. The 
laws and tlie seigniory were set at nought by the rage of the nobility, and the 
best and wisest citizens were full of apprehension. The Donati and their 
followers, being the least powerful, were in the greatest fear, and to provide 
for their safety, they called together Corso, the captains of the Parts, and 
tlie other leaders of tlie Neri, and resolved to apx’ly to the pope to appoint 
some personage of royal blood, that he might reform Florence, thinking by this 
means to overcome the Bianchi. Their meeting and determination became 
known to the priors, and the adverse party represented it as a conspiracy 
against the liberties of the republic. Both paitics being in arms, the* seigniory, 
one of whom at that time was the poet Dante, took courage, and from hit 
advice and prudence, caused the people to rise for the preservation of order, 
and being joined by many from the country, they compelled the leaders of 
both parties to lay aside their arms, and banished Corso Donati, with many 
of the Neri. And as an evidence of the impartiality of their motives, they 
also banished many of the Bianchi, who, however, soon afterwai'ds, under 
pretence of some justifiable cause, returned. 

The Pope eende Charlee of V<doU as Conciliator (1801 A.D.) 

Corso and his friends, thinking the pope favourable to their party, went 
to Rome, and laid their grievances before him, having pi'cviously forwarded 
a statement of ^em in writing. Charles of Valois, brother of the king of 
France, was then at the papal court, having been called into Italy by the 
king of Naples, to go over into Sicily. The iiope, therefore, at the earnest 
prayers of the banished Florentines, consented to send Charles to Florenoe, 
till the season suitable for Ids going to Sicily should arrive. He therefore 
cime, and although the Bianchi, who then governed, were very apprehensive, 
still, as the heaa of the Gudf^ and appointed by the pope, th^ did not 
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dare to oppose him. He hi^ however, a^ed not to seek to aoqnire soy- 
ereiffn authority over the city, and is said to have pocketed 17,000 florinB 
to ^d the bargain. 

Thus authorised, Charles armed all his friends and followers, which step 
gave the people so strong a suspicion that he designed to rob them of their 
uberty, that each took arms, and kept at his own hous^ in order to be ready, if 
Charles should make any such attempt. The Cerchi and the leaders of ^e 
Bianchi faction had acquired universal hatred, by havinpr, whilst at the head 
•of the republic, conducted themselves wiUi unbecoming pride; and this 
induced Corso and the banished of the Nera party to return to Florence, 
knowing well that Charles and the captains of the Parts were favourable to 
them. And whilst the citizens, for fear of Charles, kept themselves in arms, 
Corso, with all the banished, and followed by many others, entered Florence 
without the least impediment. And although Veri de Ccrchi was advised 
to oppose him, he refused to do so, saying that lie wished the people of 
Florence, against whom ho came, should punish him. However the contrary 
happened, lov he was welcomed, not punished by them ; and it behooved Veri 
to save himself by flight. 

Corso, having forced the I’iiiti Gate, assembled his party at San Pietro 
Maggiore, near his own house, whei*c, having drawn together a great number 
of mends and people desirous of change, he set at liberty all who hod been 
imprisoned for offences, whether against tlie state or against individuals. 
He compelled the existing seigniory to withdraw privately to their own 
houses, elected a new one from the people of the Nera party, and for live 
days plundered the leaders of the Biancm. The Cerchi and the other heads 
of their faction, finding Charles opposed to them, and the greater part of the 
people their enemies, withdrew from the city, and retired to their strong- 
holds. And although at first they would not listen to the advice of the pope, 
they were now comxjelled to turn to him for assistance, declaring that instead 
of uniting the city, Charles had caused greater disunion Ilian before. The 
pope again sent Matteo d’Acquaspart^ his legate, who made peace 
between the Cerchi and tlio Donati, and strengthened it with mamages 
and new betrotlials. But wishing that the Bianchi should participate in 
the employments of the government, to which the Neri who were then at the 
head of it would not consent, he withdrew, with no more satisfaction nor less 
enraged than on the former occasion, and left the city interdicted for 
disobedience. 

Both parties remained in Florence, and were equally discontented, the 
Neri from seeing their enemies at hand, and apprehending the loss of their 
power, and the Bianchi from finding themselves without either honour or 
authority ; and to these natural causes of animosity new injuries were added. 
Nicoolo de’ Cerchi, with many of his friends, went to his estates, and being 
arrived at the bridge of Affrico, was attacked by Simone, son of Corso Donati. 
The contest was obstinate, and on each side had a sorrowful conclusion; 
for Niccolo was slain, and Simone was so severely wounded that he died on 
the following night. 

This event again disturbed the entire city ; and although the Neri were 
most to blame, they were defended by those who were at the head of affairs ; 
and before sentence was delivered, a conspiracy of the Bianchi with Piero 
Ferrante, one of the barons who had accompanied Charles, was discovered, 
by whose assistance they sought to be replaced in the government. The 
matter became known by letters addressed to him by the Cerchi, although 
seme were of the opinion that they were not genuine, but written and pre- 
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tended to be found by the Donati, to abate the infamy which their par^ 
had acquired by the death of Niccolo. The whole of the Cerchi were however 
banished with their followers of the Bianca party, of whom was Dante the 
poet, their property was confiscated, and their houses were pulled down. / 
Dante was at Siena at the time of the pretended conspiracy, ft was decreed 
that if he ever returned to his native city he should be burned alive. Another 
of the banished was Ser Petracco di Parenzo dall’ Incisa, whoso son Francesco 
Petrarch saw the light in exile.^ Charles, having effected the purpose of his 
coming, left the city, and returned to the pope to pursue his eiitcrpriso against 
Sicily, in which he was neither wiser nor more fortunate than he had been at 
Florence ; so that with disgrace and the loss of many of hb followers, he 
withdrew to France./ 





CHAPTER V 


THE FREE CITIES AND THE EMPIRE 


[1800-1850 A.b.] 


Fbom the middle of the twelfth century we have seen nearly all the towns 
of northern Italy shake off the imperial yoke. Towards the end of the tlur- 
teenth the emperor Rudolf, instead of disputing their independence, offered to 
sel^t to them for money. In the franchised communes there could no longer 
b4M7 protension to enslave fellow-citizens, but one could be made of gov- 
them. Riches became a title for taking part in authority, by reason 
greater interest wliicli the rich had iii the pi’esei vation and order of 
Hwy- It may be seen that a right derived from wealUi is less extended 
Rbi one derived from landed pro^rty. But in towns there could hardly 
■8 landed property properly so called. One could occupy a house, but not 
nave those lands whicn, by their extent, position, and the number of men 
cultivating them, give power to their possessor. 

Moreover, the privileged classes in towns distinguished themselves from 
those in the country by the moderation of tlieir pretensions. The latter 
were always seen on horseback, clothed in armour, helmets on their heads, 
and bearing arms whoso use they reserved to themselves. They always 
recalled the fact tliat their right was founded on their force and valiance. 
In towns this apparel could have no use ; riches would bring clients, and 
seduction gain friends. Little by little l^e exercise of authority, in so far 
as it was prolonged, happy, and met with favour, became a right to new 
marks of confidence, these being the supposed debt of those governed to 
those governiz^, and also supposed in tlie latter an increase of experience, a 
tra nsmi ssion oi^knowledge, of good rules, and a just ambition to make a name 
illustrious. 


The success of some lords had excited the ambition of all. But in the 
lam tow^ the mass of the population oppmd a strong resistance to them. 
Milan obliged its patricians to be content with a part of the magistrature. 
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After having excited general indignation by taking every office, the Milanese 
nobles saw themselves reduced to signing a treaty with the plebeians by 
which the latter were admitted to an equal share in all public functions, 
from an ambassador's charge to that of public trumpeter. The prouder 
ones retired to their cabtles and revenged themselves for their nullity 
by devastating the country. But even these devastations augmented 
the stien^h of the towns — that is, their population. The inhabitants, 
dispersed in a countiy open to rava^s from the lords, ran to seek shelter for 
their families or goods in a walled city. Lordly feudal tyranny peopled the 
towns where so much resentment fermented against it and where increased 
industry and riches finally furnished the people the means of crushing these 
small tyrants. 

When the translation of the holy see to Avignon left Rome to herself, 
the tocsin of the Capitol obliged the barons to leave their fortified retreats to 
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come and humiliate themselves before the popular tribune, and history showi 
us the Savelli, Frang^ani, Colonna, and Orsini, standing with bare heads, 
in a submissive attitude, subscribing tremblingly to an oath of fidelity to the 
“ law of TOod estate ” in the hands of an innkeeper. Their palaces were no 
longer their refuges, their excess had no more the privilege of impunity. 
An attempt to revolt forced them to hear their condemnation as tho^h thev 
were the lowest criminals and to receive the pardon more humiliating still. 
In the n^ter part of the republics where war demanded a leader, but where 
abuse of power had made all the native nobles hateful, the rival factions called 
on a foreign mamtrate to govern Rome, demanded a head from Bologna and 
Venice furnished one to P^ua, Pis^ and Milan. 

In those states where an unfertile soil tempted but a small part of 
population to agriculture, and offered no great means of power to territorial 
lords, these latter saw their influence decrease in proportion m otiier for- 
tunes rose by means of commerce. They had, however, to maintain thorn- 
stives, the Ksouroes of the military service and, above all, the faction. 
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This was the condition of the nobles of Genoa, Pisa, and Florence. When 
they tried violently to resoize the power, they were suppressed and punished. 
Their fortresses were razed, and hatred against them was carried to an 
injustice by depriving them of rights which were common to all. 

It was in these commercial towns that the citizeim, rapidly enriched by 
fortunate enterprise, began to compare themselves with those ancient pos- 
sessors of privileges and to claim 
a share. A nobility sprang up of 
quite different origin from the 





St, which 
ity, but was 


juted its author- 
Isposed, like tibe 


other, to retain and abuse it. 
It is seen that the influence of 
the privileged classes was modi- 
fied according to circumstances. 
Lords established in Italy by 
right of conquest ceased at the 
time of the invasion of the Goths 
and other foreigners to be rulers, 
and were no more than powerful 
vassals when regular monarchies 
arose. 

When the commons were freed 
from the domination of the 
perors, the feudal lords retained 
their power where they had suf- 
ficient land to preserve their pre- 
eminence. They shared or lost it 
from that or other causes, par- 
ticularly from commerce, which 
brought other means of power to 
life which rivalled theirs. When 
these two kinds of nobles ceased 
to be rivals, they agreed in order 
to rule. The hatred of the people 
against the noldes hurried towns 
under the yoke of some of these 
powerful men, who had made it 
believed that they sincerely took 
the popular side. That is what 
cost the repubUc of Milan her 
proud liberty. In Genoa some ambitious nobles took the same means to 
preserve influence. The Dorias and Spinolas contracted an alliance with the 
people, and aided with feigned zeal in the introduction of democratic forms 
into the government. Other republics fell into an excess of distrust. Injus- 
tice nourished hatreds and depnved the state of its most illustrious citisens.& 


A Does OT Vamca 


AS EMPSBOB ONCE HOBB IN ITALT 

On the 25th of November, 1808, the diet of Germany named Hen^ VII 
of Luxemburg as successor to Albert of Austria ; and this election suddenly 
brought Italy back to the same struggle for her independence which ^ had 
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80 heroioally sopported against the two Fredericks. From the death of the 
second Frederick, fifty-eight years had passed since she had seen an emperor. 
Rudolf of Hahsburg, Adolphns of Nassau, and Albert of Austria had too 
much to do in Germany to occupy themselves with this constantly agitated 
country, where they could demand obedience only with arms in their hands. 
Henry Vll was a brave, wise, and just prince ; but he was neither rich nor 
powerful. He secured to his son, by marriage, the crown of Bohemia, which 
had excited some jealousy among the Germans ; and he believed it would be 
expedient^ in order to avoid all quarrel in the empire, to quit it for some 
time. To fiatter the national vanity, he deteimiiied on an expedition to 
Itidy. 

Henry, himself a Belgian, had no power but in Belgium and the prov- 
inces adjoining France. From Luxemburg ho went through the county 
of Burgundy to Lausanne. Here he received, in the summer of the 
ambassadors of the Italian states, who came to do him homage, lie entered 
Piedmont, by Mont Cenis, towards the end of September, uccomi>anied by 
only two thousand cavalry, the greater part of whom were Belgians, h>ano- 
Comtois, or Savoyards. This force would have been wholly insufficient to 
subdue Italy; but Henry VII presented himself 
there as the supporter of just rights, of order, and, / 

to a certain degree, of liberty. vi 

The lords of all Lombardy and Piedmont came to ^ * y. X / / 

present themselves to Henry ; some at Turin, others 
at Asti. He received them with kindness, but de- 
dared his determination to establish legal order, such 
as had been settled by the Peace of ('onstance, in all 
the cities of the empire; and to name in each an 
imperial vicar, who should govern in concert with | 
the municipal magistrates. Fhilippone di Langusco, 
at Pavia; SimondaColobiano, at Vercelli; William * 

Brusato, at Novara; Antonio Fisiraga, at Lodi, in 
obedience to this intimation, laid down the sovereign i 
power. At the same time, Henry everywhere re- s 
called the exiles, without ^stinction of party; at 
Como and Mantua, the GhibeUines; at Brescia and ^ ^ 

Piacenza, the Guelfs; leaving out, however, the 

exiles of Verona, a powerful city, wMch he did not ^ 

visit, and which was governed by Can’ Grande della | . | - 1 . | fW 

Scala, the most able Ghibelline captain in Italy, the V ' ■ 

best soldier, the best politician, and the person whose ' < 2 I gm 

services and attachment the emperor most valued. -V ^ 

The rich and populous city of Milan required also 
to be treated with address and consideration. The 
archbishop Otto Visconti had retained the princi- 

g d authority in his hands to a very advancea age. ck>BNBB of Chubch of Bab 
^ ut long previously to his death, which took place Giovabki, Ybbicb 
in 1295, he had transferred to his nephew, Matteo 
Visconti, the title of captain of the people, and had accustomed the Milan- 
ese to consider him as his lieutenant and successor. Matteo did, in foot, 
govern after him, and with almost despotic power, from 1295 to 1802. He 
also named lord of several other cities of Lombardy ; at the aame 
time he strengtliened his funily by many rich aUiances. But Viaoonti had 
not the art to conciliate either the remains of national pride, or the love 
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of liberty which still subsisted amoug his subjects, or the jealousy of the 
other princes of Lombardy. A leame to give the preponderance to the Guelf 
party in this province was formed oy Alberto Scotto, lord of Piacenza, and 
by Ghiberto da Correggio, lord of Parma; they forced the Visconti to quit 
Milan, in 1302, and installed in their place Guido della Torre and his faimly, 
who had been exiles twenty-five years. When Henry VII presented him- 
self before Milan, he found it governed by Guido della Torre and the Guelfs. 
Matteo Visconti and the Ghib^nes were exiled. Henry exacted their recall; 
he was crowned in the church of St. Ambrose, on the 6th of January, 1811, 
and afterwards asked of the city a gratuity for his army of one hundred 
thousand florins. Till then the Italians had seen in the monarch only a 
just and impartial pacificator ; but when he demanded money, the different 
parties united against him. 


MILAN SEDITIONS; GENOA AND VENICE AT WAB 

A violent sedition broke forth at MUan. The Della Torres and the Guelfs 
were forced to leave that city. Matteo Visconti and the Ghibellines were 
recalled, and the former restored to absolute power. The Guelfs, too, in the 
rest of Lombardy, rose and took arms against tlie emperor. Grema, Cremona, 
Lodi, Brescia, and Como revolted at the same time. Henry consumed tiie 
greater part of the summer in besieging Brescia, which at last, towards 
the end of September, 1311, he forced to capitulate. He granted to tliwt 
town equitable conditions, impatient as he was to enter Tuscany; but, 
although Lombardy seemed subdued to his power, he left more germs of 
discontent and discord in it than he luul found about a year before. 

Henry VII arrived witli his little army at Genoa, on the 21st of October, 
1311. That powerful republic now maintained at St. Jean d'Acre, at Pern 
opposite to Constantinople, and at Kaffa in Uio Black Se^ military and 
mercantile colonies, wliich made themselves respected for their valour, at the 
same time that they canied on the richest commerce of the Mediterranean. 
Several islands in tne Archipelago, amongst others that of Chios, had passed 
in sovereignty to Genoese families. The palaces ‘of Genoa, already called 
the ‘‘superb,” were the admiration of travellers. Its sanguinary rivalry 
with Pisa had terminated by securing to the foniier the empire of the l^r- 
rhene Sea. From that time Genoa had no other rival than Venice. 

An accidental rencounter of the fleets of these two cities in the sea of 
Cyprus lighted up between them, in 1293, a terrible war, which for seven 
years stained the Mediterranean with blood, and consumed immense wealth. 
In 1298, the Genoese admiral Lamba Doria, meeting the Venetian com- 
mander Andraa Dandolo at Corzuola or Corcyra the Black, at the extremity 
of the Adriatic Gulf, burned sixty-six of his galleys, and took eighteen, which 
he brought into the port of Genoa, with seven thousand prisoners, suffering 
only twelve vessels to escape. The humbled Venetiai^ in ^e next year, 
asked and obtained peace. The Genoese, vanquishers in turn of the Pisans 
and Venetian^ passed for the bravest, the most enterprising, and the most 
fortunate mariners of all Italy. The government of their city was entirdy 
democratic ; but the two chains of mountains which extend from Genoa, the 
one towards Provence, and the other towards Tuscany (called by the Italians 
Le Riviere di Genoa, because the foot of these mountains forms the riiore of 
the sea), were covered with the castles of the Ligurian nobles ; the peasantty 
were aU dependent on them, and were always liady to make war for their 
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liege lo^. Four families were pre-eminent for their power and wealth— 
the Doria and the Spinola, Ghibelfines ; the Grimaldi and the Fieschi, Guelfs. 
These nobles, incensed against each other by hereditary enmity, had disturbed 
the state by so many outrages that the people adopted, with respect to 
them, the same policy as that of the Tuscan republics, and had entirely 
excluded them from the magistracy. On the other hand, they hud rendered 
such eminent and frequent services to the republic ; above fdl, they b^ pro- 
duced such great naval commanders, that tlie people, whenever the state was 
in danger, had always recourse to them for the choice of an admiral. 

Seduced by the glory of these chiefs, the people often afterwards shed 
their blood in their private auarrels ; but often, also, wearied by the continual 
disturbances which the nobles excited, they had recourse to foreigners to 
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subdue them to the common law. The pecmle were in a state of irritation 
against the Ligurian nobles, when Hemy Vll arrived at Genoa, in 1811 ; and 
to oblige them to maintain a peace which they were continuallv breaking, 
the Genoese conferred on that monarch absolute authority over the lepublic 
for twenty years. But when the emperor suppressed the podesta, and then 
the abbate or defender of the people, and afterwanb demanded of the city 
a gift of sixty thousand florins, we Genoese perceived that they needed a 
government, not only to suppress mvil discord, but also to protect rights 
not less precious than peace ; an internal fermentation of increasing danser 
manifest itself ; and Henry was happy to quit Genoa in safetpr, on the 16th 
of February, 1312, on board a Pisan fleet, which transported him with about 
fifteen bundled cavalry to Tuscany.^ 

[*Himt*iijs: *' Dante tells the feeUngi whloli were toaaed by the comiiig 
■ e e ei ed to eome as God*s vieegennt, to ohange the flmrtnneB of men end taring 
by the inaj«ty of bis pnaenoe to bniig the peace for whioli the taanlahed po 
admialater to aU men jnstloe, judgment, and eqplty.**] 
n. w.— Toi.. IX. a 
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henry's oobonatiok and sudden death 

Heniy VII when he entered Italy, was impartial between the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines. He owed his election to the influence of the pcmes, and he was 
accompanied by cardinal legates, who were to crown him at Rome. He had 
no distrust either of Robe^ then king of N^le^ the son of Charles II, or 
of the Guelf cities. He had no hereditary affection for the Ghibellines, the 
zealous partisans of a family long extinct. He endeavoured, accordingly, 
to hold the balance fairly between the two parties, and to reconcile thom 
wherever he was allowed ; but experience had already taught him that the 
very name of elected emperor had a magpc influence on the Italians, either 
to excite tlie devoted affection of the Ghibellines, or the terror and hatred 
of the Guelfs. It was with the latter that resistance to him had begun in the 
preceding year in Lombardy ; and that revolt had burst forth on all sides 
sinoe his departure. Robert, kin^ of Naples, who assumed the part of champion 
of the Guelf party, already testified an open distrust of him ; and Florence, 
which by its prudence, ability, wealth, and courajg^e was the real director 
of that party, took arms to resist him, refused audience to his ambassadors, 
raised all the Guelfs of Italy against him, and finally constrained him to place 
that city under the ban of the empire. The republic of Pisa, on the other 
hand, whose affection for the GhiWline party was connected with its hopes 
as well as its recollections, served him with a devotion, zeal, and prodigality 
which he had not met elsewhere. The Pisans had sent him, when at Lausaviue, 
a present of sixty thousand florins, to aid him on his passage to Italy. They 
paid his debts at Genoa, and they gave him another present when he enterea 
their city ; finally, they placed at his disposal thirty galleys and six hundred 
crossbow-men, who accompanied him to Rome, where he received the golden 
crown of the empire from the hands of the pope's legate, in the ^urch 
of St. John Lateran, on the 29th of June, 1312. The Romans, who had 
taken arms against him, and had received within their walls a Neapolitan 
garrison, kept their gates shut during the ceremony, and would not suffer 
one of his soldiers to enter the city. 

The coronation of the emperor at Rome was the term of service of the 
Germans ; they took no interest afterwards in what was passing, or might 
be done in that country. They were anxious to depart ; and Henry found 
himself at Tivoli, where he passed the summer, almost entirely abandoned by 
his transalpine soldiers. Had the Neapolitan king Robert been bolder, 
Henry womd have been in great danger. In the autumn, however, Hie 
Ghibellines and Bianchi of central Italy rallied round him, and formed a 
formidable army, with which he marched to attack Florence, on Hie 19th 
of September, 1812. The FlorenHnes, accustomed to leave Hieir defence to 
mercenaries, whose valour was always ready for pay, made small account of 
a military courage which they saw so common among men whom they 
despised ; but no people carried oivU courage and firmness in misfortune 
further. Their army was soon infinitely superior in numbers to that of 
Henry ; thev carried on with perfect calmness their commerce and negotia- 
Hons, as if their enemies had already departed for Germany, but they would 
not drive them out of their territory b^ giving batHe ; they preferred bearing 
paHenHy their depredaHons, and waiHng till they had worn out their enthu- 
siasm, exhausted weir finances, and shomd depart of themselves, which they 
did on the 6th of January, 1818, finding they could obtain no advantage. 

Henry, after giving some months of repose to his army, took the command 
of the miU^a of Pisa, and made war at their head against Lucca ; at the 
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same time, he solicited from his brother, the archbidiop of Treves, a Oermao 
zemforcement, which he obtained in the following month of July. On the 
5th of August, 1818, Henry VII departed from commanding twenty-five 

hundred ultramontane and fifteen hundred Italian oavaln', with a prcmr- 
tionate number of infantiy . He begun his march towards Rome, having been 
informed that Robert, called by the Florentines to their aid, advanced mth all 
the forces of the Guelf party to oppose Mm. The decliiuug military reputation 
of the Neapolitans inspired the Germans with little fear, and Robert had but 
a small number of French cavalry to give courage to his army ; but the 
priests and monks, animated with zeal in defence of the ancient Guelf party 
and the independence of the church, seconded him with their prayers, and 
the report soon spread that they had seconded him in another manner and in 
their own way. The enmror took the rood of San Hiniutu to Castel Fioren- 
tino, arrived at Buon Convento, twelve miles beyond Siena, and stopped 
there to celebrate the festival of St. Bartholomew. On the 24th of August, 
1818, he received the communion from the hands of a Dominican monk, 
and expired a few hours afterwards. It was said tlie monk had mixed the 
juice of Napel in the consecrated cup. It was said, also, that Henry was 
already attacked by a malady which he concealed. A carbuncle had mani- 
fested itself below the knee ; and a cold bath, which he took to calm the 
burning irritation, perhaps occasioned his sudden and unexpected death. 


BIVAL EMPEUOUS; EGGLESIA&TICAL DISSENSIONS 

The electors of the emtiire were not convoked at Frankfort to name a 
successor to Henry VII till ten months after his death. Ten, instead of 
seven princes presented themselves ; two pretenders disputed the electoral 
rights in each of the houses of Saxony, Bohemia, and Brandenburg. The 
electors, divided into two colleges, named simultaneously, on the 19th of 
October, 1814, two emperors ; the one, Ludwig IV of Bavaria ; the other, 
Frederick III of Austria. Their rights api>eared equal ; their adherents in 
Germany were also of nearly equal stren^h ; the sword only could decide ; 
and war was accordingly declared and carried on till the 28th of September, 
1822, when Frederick was vanquished and made prisoner at MuMdurf. 

The church abstained, while the civil war lasted, from pronounc- 
ing between the two pretenders to the empire. Clement V did not 
witness their double election ; he died on the ZOth of April, 1814. It was 
neoesaary, two years afterwards, to use fraud and violence, to confine the 
cardinals in condave at Lyons, for the purpose of naming his successor. 
They at last elected the bishop of Avignon. He was a native of Cahora, 
the devoted creature of King &bert of Naples, and took the name of John 
XXII. He was the first who made Avignon, which was his episcopal town, 
the residence of the Roman court, exUea from Italy. He was an mtriguer, 
notoriously proflimte, scandalouslY avaricious ; he fancied himself, however, 
a iduloso^r, and took a part m the quarrel between the realists and 
nominalists; he made Mmself violent enenues in the schools, on tl^ members 
of which he sometimes inflicted the punishment of death. While he used 
such violence towards his adversaries as heretics, he the credit of the 
court of Rome, by being himself accused of heresy. His ^Mt object was 
to raise to high temporal power the cardinal Bertrand de roiet, lAom he 
called Ms nwhew, and who was believed to be his son. For that purpose 
he availed mmself of the war between the two pretenders to jhe empire. 
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regarded by him as a prolongation of the interregnum, during which he 
asserted all the rights of the emperors devolved on the holy see. He charged 
Cardinal Bertrand to exorcibe those rights as lento in Lombardy, crush the 
GMbellines, support the Guelfs, but above all, subdue boih to the authority 
of the church and its legate. 

The cardinal Bertrand dc Poiet launched his excommunications and em- 
ployed the soldiers whom his father had raised for him in Provence, particularly 
amunst Matteo Visconti, lord of Milan, one of the most able and powerful 
of the Ghibelline chiefs. Visconti made himself beloved by the Milanese, whom 
he had always treated with consideration. Without being virtuoi^ he had 

P reserved his reputation unstained by crime. His mind was enlightened. 

'o a perfect knowledge of mankind, he added quick-sightedness, prompt de- 
cision, and a certain militaiy glory, heightened by &at of four sons, his 
faithful lieutenants, who were all distinguished among the brave. The 
Italians gave him the surname of Grea^ at a period when, it is true, they were 
prodigal of that epithet. Matteo Visconti, in his war with the Lombard 
Guelfi, took possession of Pavia, Tortona, and Alessandria. He besieged, 
in concert with the Genoese Ghibellines, Robert king of Naples, who nad 
shut himself up in Genoi^ desirous of making that city the fortress of 
the Guelfs of Lombardy. Visconti compelled the retreat of Philip of Valois, 
who, before he was king, had entered Italy at the solicitation of the pope, 
in 1820. 

The following year he vanquished Raymond de Cardona, a Cataloman, 
and one of the pope’s generals ; he persuaded Frederick of Austria, who had 
sent his brother to aid the pope, to recall his Germans, making him sensible it 
could suit neither of the pretenders to tlie empire to weaken the Ghibdbnes, 
who defended in Italy the interests of whoever of the two remained con- 
queror. But, after having made war against the church party twenty years, 
without ever suspecting tJiat he betrayed his faith, for he was religious with- 
out bigotry, age awakened in him the terrors of superstition ; he began 
to fear that the excommunications of the legate would deprive him of salva- 
tion ; he abdicated in favour of his eldest son Galeazzo, and died a few 
weeks afterwards, on the 22nd of June, 1322. The remorse and scruples of 
Matteo Visconti had carried trouble and disorder into liis own party, and 
gave boldness to that of his adversaries. A violent fermentation at Milan 
at length burst forth; Galeazzo was obliged to fly, and the republic was 
proolsTmed anew ; but virtue and patriotism, without which it could not 
subsist, were extinguished ; and after a few weeks Galeazzo was recalled, 
and reinvested with the lordship of MUau. 

The two parties of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, since the death of Henry 
VII, no longer nearly balanced each other in virtue, talents, and patriotism. 
In the beginning of their struggle, there were almost as many republics 
ou one side as the other ; and senuments as pure and a devotion as generous 
equally animated the partisans of the empire and of the church. But, in 
the fourteenth century, the faction of the Ghibellines had become that of 
tyranny — of the Guelfs that of liberty. The former di^layed those great 
i^tary and political talents which personal ambition usuuly devdops. In 
the second were to be found, almost exclusively, patriotism, and the heroism 
which sacrifices to it everv personal interest. The repuWo of Fisa alone, in 
Italy, united the love of liberty with the sentiments ox the Ghibdline party. 
This repuUio had been thunderstruck by the death of Henry VII at a moment 
whenaeareer of glo^ and prosperity seemed to open on him. Pisa, «diausted 
fay the prddigious efforts which she had made to serve him, was true to her- 
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self, when all the Gnelfs of Tuscany rose at once, on the death of Henry, to 
ayenge on her the terror whicdi that monarch had inspired. She gaye the 
command of her militia to Uguccione di Fagnuola, a noble of the moun- 
tainous part of Romagna, which, with the Man^, produced the best soldiers 
in Italy. The Pisans, under the command of Faggiuola, obtained two 
signal adyantam oyer the Guelfs. They took Lucca, on the 14th of June, 
1814, while the Luccliese Guelfs and Ghibiellines were engaged in battle in the 
streets of that city ; and, on the 29th of August of the same year, they 
defeated, at Montecatini, the Florentines, commanded by two princes of the 
house of Naples, and seconded by all tlie Guelfs of Tuscany and Romagna. 
But the Pisans soon perceived that they were figlitiiig, not for themsdyes,but 
for the captain whom they had chosen. ' Almost immediately after his victory, 
he began to exercise an insupportable tyranny over Pisa and Lucca. Fear- 
ing much more the citizens of these republics than the enemies of the states, 
he, on the 8lig[htest suspicion, employed the utmost severity against all 
the most illustrious famihes. At Lucca, he threw into a dungeon Castruccio 
Castracani, the most distinguished of the Ghibelline nobles, who had recently 
returned to that city with a brilliant reputation, acquired in the wars of 
France and Lombardy. A simultaneous insurrection at Lucca and Pisa, on 
the 10th of April, 1816, delivered these cities from Uguccione da Faggiuola 
and his son.s 

The Pisans put Uguccione*s partisans to death, and gave the government 
to Count Gaddo della Gherardesca. This news arrived at Lucca when tlie 
Lucchese were tumultuously demanding the liberty of Castruccio. U^ccione 
not daring to oppose the general wish, Castruccio was taken from prison and 
presented to the public loaded with chains. At this spectacle the people 
grew still more furious ; Uguccione was obliged to fly ; and the chains bemg 
taken off Castruccio, the latter, by a rare good fortune, was declared lord of 
Lucca on the very day which had hoen destined for his death. « 


CASTRUCCIO CASTRACANI 

Castruccio was the scion of a Ghibelline stock, and was devoted to the 
Ghibelline cause ; for four yeais successively he was freely elected to com- 
mand the Lucchese with almost sovereign power. He knew men and how 
to govern them ; knew what enmities to despise or punish, and what friend- 
ships to win and retain. As a daring soldier and skilful general he was be- 
loved by the troops, for he was not blind to merit and knew how to reward 
it, but oared little about the morality of his followers if they only did their 
duty and quietly submitted to the rind discipline that he established and 
enforced. No man was more beloved by the people or more generally popu- 
lar with every class of citizen ; they admired his talents and were proud of 
his fame. In 1820 he felt so confident of his position in the imblic mind ^at 
he ventured to expel the Avocati, who with about 180 great Guelfic families 
now bid adieu to their country, and then boldly demanded the supreme 
authority ; out of 210 senators there was but one voice against him, imd the 
people unanimoudy confirmed this election. He was therefore a lentimafee 
ruler. His economical management of the public revenue was excmpluy and 
productive ; he had amassed great treasure, and his system^ of military hon- 
ours and rewards heightened and improved the warlike spirit of the perale 
until it had acquired a more professional character. All the neighbouring 
predaeeoQS ehiefs were allured to his standard by the hope of future oon- 
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quests, and rough and unscrupulous as they were he made them all bend to 
his discipline. 

Thus prepared on every hand to begpn that career of ambition to which he 
felt himsw more than equal, Matteo Visconti's proposal was wumlv received, 
and Philip of Valois’ expedition with the ready assistance of the Ghieliio 
league were together considered an infringement of the general peace, or at 
least a sufficient excuse for retaliation on the part of the Ghibellines. 
Uguccione Faggiuola was dead, a circumstance that heightened the anxiety 
of both Gastruccio and the Florentines, particularly the latter, whose dread 
of this veteran chief, blinding them as it did to the dangerous ambition of 
his successor, had never ceased since the disaster of Montecatini. 

Such was the state of affairs in April, 1820, when Gastruccio Gastracani 
with some Pisan auxiliaries suddenly occupying Gappiano, Montefalcone, 
and the bridges of the Gusciano, broke into the Florentine territoiw carry- 
ing death and devastation as far as Gerreto Guidi, Vinci, and Empoli; then, 
getting possession of Santa Maria a Monte by treachery, returned in triumph 
to Lucca. Afterwards, invading Lunigiana and Garfagnana, he dispossessed 
Spinetto Malespina of several places necessary for his own military opera- 
tions and then marched with all his force to aid tlie siege of Genoa. This 
city still maintained a fierce and bloody struggle with its own exiles and the 
Lombard Ghibellines ; war raged not only round the walls but through- 
out the whole Riviera, or coast district ; it extended to Sicily and Naples 
and involved even more distant countries in its action, so that the siege of 
Troy itself, as Villani<i asserts, was hardly equal to it for heroic (mods, 
marvellous exploits, and hard-fought battles by land and water, without any 
cessation either in summer or winter. 

The Florentines determined to prevent a junction that would probably 
have settled the fate of Genoa, therefore made a powerful diversion in the 
Lucchese states which compelled Gastruccio to return ere he had mined the 
besiegers ; avoiding an action they retreated to the frontier at Wcecchio 
while the enemy l^ted in front of Gappiano, both armies remaining nearly 
inactive until the advancing season drove them into winter quarters. To 
make amends for this inglorious campaign, more vigorous measures were pur- 
sued and an alliance was concluded with the marquis Spinetto Malespina, 
who, although a Ghibelline, had been too much injured by Gastruccio on 
account of his friendship for Uguccione not to seize the first opportunity of 
revenge. Florentine troops were despatched to his aid, yet Gastruccio was 
not apprehensive of anything in that quarter, buL prepared with tiie help of 
a powerful body of Lombani Ghibellines for a more serious struggle on the 
side of Florence and soon marched to raise the siege of Monte Yettolini at 
the head of sixteen hundred men-at-arms. The Florentines, having only half 
that number, immediately retired and allowed him to devastate weir terri- 
tory with impunity for the last twenty days of June, after which he retired 
to chastise the Malespini in Lunigiana. 

Discontent ran hi^ in Florence and the retiring seigniory were much cen- 
sured for their feeble conduct ; the Agubbio faction was still powerful, and 
probably the inconvenience of a fluctuating administration was loginning to 
be felt, as the foreign affairs with a more complex character embraced a wider 
circle; to remedy this, twelve counsellors, two for each sesto under the 
denomination of Buonuomini ” were added to the new seigniory, but to con- 
tinue six months in office instead of two, and without whose sanction nothing 
important could be undertaken. To check also the increasing intimacy, and 
consequent favouritism between citizens and foreign officers of state, which 
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led to great abuse, it was decreed that no stranger who brought a hinm^n in 
his suite could hare a place in the commonwealth, and that until ten years 
from his resignation of office he could not be re-elected. Some taxes were 
then reduced, the ^Id and silyer currency reformed, and preparations made 
for a fresh campugn. Azzo of Brescia was appointed captain-general ; 
one hundred and sixteen knights and one hundred and sixty mounted cross- 
bow-men were enlisted and under the command of Jacopo da Fontana soon 
checked Castruccio*s incursions so as to protect the line of the Gusciana. 
But Philip of Valois’ expedition had in the meanwhile failed, and in Lom- 
bardy the Tuscans were defeated at Bardo in the Val-di-Taro, their captain 
the marquis of Cavalcabd was killed, Cremona recaptured, and Visconti 
everywhere victorious. 

in Florence one of the first public measures in 1(S21 was to complete the 
whole circuit of public walls and strengtlicn it by flanking towers nfty-five 
feet high at regular intervals of more than one Imndrecf and eighty feet 
apart; a work that was doubtless accelerated by their apprehension of 
Gastruccio, which had now taken a more alarming character from some 
recent proceedings at Pistoia. 

This ever-vexed city, harassed by external war and inward troubles, 
finally elected the abbate da Pacciana de’ Tedici, a tool of Custruccio, as their 
ruler ; he was a weak intriguing man who, catching at a pojiular opinion, 
was suddenly floated into power by the stormy multitude without ballast 
enough to steady him. Castruccio made good use of him, and a truce was 
suddenly concluded with that leader against all the influence of Florence, 
by whicl^ according to Villani<> (though unnoticed by the anonymous author 
of the Ivtorit Ptsfoleae),/ an annual tMUte of three thousand florins was to 
be paid by Pistoia. The dread of Castruccio was rapidly and generally 
spreading. 


FLORENCE MENACED 

He fortified Lucca, and prepared to invade Florentine territory. The 
Florentines sent a strong detachment of troops into Lombardy on condition 
that in the following summer the Genoese and other Guelfic powers were to 
attack Lucca on every side and annihilate the rising power of Castruccio. 
Scarcely had an army been assembled for this purpose, when intelligence 
arrived that their principal condottiere, Jacopo di Fontanabuona, had passed 
over with all his following to the enemy ; he had been commissioned to 
midce himself master of Buggiano and other places by treachery, but failed, 
and soon after joined Castruccio with two hundred men-at-arms. 

Castruccio with this reinforoement and the possession of his enemy’s secrets 
crossed the Gusciano on the ISth of June, 1823, attacked Fucecchio and other 
places, ravaged the surrounding country, then passed the Arno, devastated 
the territory of San Miniato and Montep^oli with all the vale of Elsa, 
md marched quietly back to Lucca. On July 1st he suddenly reappeared 
in front of Prato, only ten miles from the capital, with six hundred men-at- 
aims and four thousand infantry ; the citizens sent in terror to Florence for 
help but paralysed by Fontanabuona’s treachery she was nearly destitute 
of regular troops. The citizens however had not quite forgot^ the use of 
arms, and their spirit was still high ; the shops were immedktely closed, 
a candle was placed at tlie Prato and every individual liable to serve 
smnmoned to the ranks ere it burned out, under the penalty of ^l os i n g a 
limb ; a proclamation being issued to announce that all exiles who instantly 
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joined the army would be pardoned and reetored to their country. By these 
prompt measui’ee, twenty-five hundred men-at-arma and twenty thousand 
infantry were in the field round Prato on the 2nd of July, oiuv one day 
after Castrucoio’s appearance, four thousand of whom were eidles I 

Castruocio’s rash advance with so small a force might have ended disas- 
trously if tlie Florentines had been well commanded ; but he retired in tiiie 
night and made an unmolested retreat to Serravalle, the discord in the Flor- 
entine camp, an offset from civil dissension, having saved him. Thus ended 
this singular campaign in which the army scarcely saw an enemy, but which 
brought back danger and revolution to the state. The Florentines now 
added three subalterns (pcnraoniere) to each urban company, so that the whole 
force became infinitely more flexible and divisible and better adapted to real 
service. 

He soon recommenced his successful incursions, but was generally too 
weak to oppose the united strength of Florence ; the moral effect of his 
character was however very imposing in both states and nothing was too 
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daring either for his arms or conscience. His Ghibelline allies the Pisans 
were deeply engaged in war with the king of Aragon for the defence of 
Sardinia, wnich o&red him a favourable occasion as he thought of Incoming 
their master ; the conspiracy was however discovered ; the conspirator Betto 
or Benedetto Midepra de’ Lanfranchi with many others lost his head ; all 
friendship or alliance with Lucca was renounced by Pisa, and 10,000 golden 
florins were offered for the head of Castruccio. About two months after- 
wards he suddenly left his capital at the head of a small detachment on l^e 
19th of December, and by the treachery of an inhabitant of Fuceedhio was 
admitted at night into the town during a deluge of rain, which at first con- 
cealed his aggrassion; the subsequent struggle was fierce and bloody; a 
great part of the place was taken, but alaim fires on the towers brought 
strong reinforcements from the neighbouring garrisons ; Castruccio held on 
with desperate resolution against an overwhelming force of soldiers and 
citizens until, wounded, fati^ed, and hopeless of success, he sullenly retired 
with the loss of banners and horses, but still unmolested ; for the glory of 
repulsing him was deemed sufficient, and the habitual dread of his prowess 
left no appetite for a second encounter. 

Nothing of importance occurred between Castruccio and the Florentines 
in the following year, for the former was busy with his intrigues against Pisa 
and Pistoia, and the latter employed reducing some petty chieftains in ^ 
Mugello, but still more seriously on the side of Arezzo where the bishop was 
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rapidly guDing gioand aeamat the Ou^e. Five hundred men-at-amie were 
engagedin Ficmce, and outer preparationB making for the day of battle whioh 
the Florentines foresaw must oome before Castruooio could be arrested in the 
rraid course of his ambition ; a new confederacy was therefore formed in 
Idarch between Florence, Bologna, Siena, Perugia, Orvieto, and Agubbio; 
with other communities and Guelfic lord^ for the recovery of Citta di Cas- 
tellc, which was to bo effected by a combined army of three thousand men- 
at-arms levied for three years, a great imrt of which was maintained by the 
Florentines. 

Castruecio meanwhile had moved towards the Pistoiaii Mountains, and 
repairing the castle of Brandelli, whence there was a view of both Pistoia and 
Florence, called it Bellosguardo and gazed with a longing eyo on either city. 
One was only his own in perspective, the other was almost in his grasp ; and 
Filippo Tedici, who had driven his uncle from tlic government of Pistoia, 
and was in treaty with Castruecio and Florence, pretending the greatest 
alarm, demanded assistiuice of the latter, with whoso aid he hoped to better 
liis bargain. A body of troops was directly sent under command of the 
jiodesta, but discovering his ooject, this officer returned in disgust ; upon 
which he made his terms with Castruecio, and Pistoia was suffered for a 
while to exist as an independent state. Florence liad attempted to gain it 
by treachery but failed, and Castruecio, tired of Filippo's intrigues, offered 
him 10,000 norins and his daughter Dialta in marriage for immediate posses- 
sion of the city. This secured Filippo, who before daylight on the 6th of 
May, 1825, opened a gate to the Lucc&se general ; but the latter distrusting 
his ally would not enter until he had actually unhinged it, and tlien took 
possession of the place in the manner of the time by scouring the streets at 
the head of his cavalry and trampling upon all that came in w way. 

The fall of Pistoia was an event of great importance ; equally distant 
from Florence and Lucca and on the confines of botli, it formed a rallying- 
point for the armies of either, and its friendsliip or enmity had considerame 
influence on every operation of the war ; hence the eagerness of Florence 
at all times to preserve her authority there, and hence the general consterna- 
tion when inteUigence of its capture arriv^ at the capital. 


THE FLOBEljrriEE ABMY UNDER RAYMOND OF CARDONA 

She might have bought it for the same price or even less than Castruecio, 
because Fmppo felt himself too insecure not to make both friends and money 
by the sacrifice of his country ; but failing, either from want of skill or 
perhaps dishonesty in her agents, she rej^ted her attempts to suiprise the 
place, thus forcing him into the arms of Castruecio, and he poisoned his own 
wife to complete the union. Rumours of this event reached Florence while 
the magistrates were engaged in public festivities on the occasion of two for- 
eign officers of state bemg dubbM knights by the republic, and the banquet 
was going on in the church of San Piero Scheraggio when tlie news was con- 
firmed. In a moment the whole assembly fell into confusion, the tables were 
overturned, and every man was immediately armed and in his saddle ; believ- 
ingthat a part of the town might still hold out, a rapid mmh was made as far 
as Frato, mere hearing the whole truth they returned deject^ and mevtified 
to Florence. The following day brought some consolation in the anival of 
Raymond of Cardona, who had been sent in the preceding November from 
Milan on a mission to Rome; he had promised to return, out was absolved 
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by the pope and sent instantly to Florence as commander-in-chief of the 
rqiublioan forces. His presence gave new spirit to the people, which was 
increased by the capture of Artimino on the 22nd of May. 

One of the finest armies eyer assembled by the repubho soon took the 
fidd at the enormous expense of 8000 florms a day ; the city bells toUed as a 
declaration of war; the public standard waved over San Piero a Montioelli ; 
the §oldati or mercenaij troops first moved to Piato, and the eavaUate with 
aU. the mass of civic miantiy joined them on the following mommg. One of 
the city bells which had been captured at Montale broke while in the act 
of soundmg; three weeks before there had been a violent eaithquake in 
Florence, and the following evemng a broad stream of fiery vapour fiared 
over the city. All these circumstances were dwelt upon with anxious and 
gloomy foreboding by numbers of citizens over whose mmd the talents 
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and success of Castruccio had gained a superstitious ascendency. The 
cavalry consisted of 500 gentlemen of the highest rank m Floience under 
the name eavaHlate or men-at-arms on hoiseba^ all magnificently equipped 
and a hundred of them mounted on deatrieri^ the largest and finest war- 
horses of the time and which few could affoid to purcrae; none cost less 
than 150 golden florins [neaily X200 or 81000], yet there were 800 of these, 
natives and strangers, in the Florentine army. Besides the cavallate there 
were 1500 foreign cavalry in the pay of Floience, of whom 800 were French 
and German gentlemen of tlie lughest rank and distinction ; the general- 
in-ohief, Raymond of Cardona, a Spanish condottiere, and ^ lieutenant, 
Borneo of Burgundy, were followed by a troop of 280 Gatidan and Bur|nm- 
dian cavalry, and lastly there were 450 Gascons, French, Flemings, Itadians, 
and men of Provence picked with great care from the veteran companies 
of Masnadieri, and all experienced soldiers. Fifteen thousand well-ap- 
pointed infant^, between citizens and rural troops, completed the personal 
force of this fine army, and 800 canvas pavilions and other great tents, 
with 6000 fofifim and bagmge horses attended its movements. 

With the exception of 200 Sienese cavalry no allies had yet joined, but 
hostilities commenoed on the 17th of June by devastating the Pistoian terri- 
tory up to the gates of the capital, capturing many small places, insulting 
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Castraccioi who was in that city, by runninff for the Palio under ite walls, 
and sending him repeated challenges to batue. Castrucoio dryly answered 
that it was not the right time, and the Florentines marched direcUy to 
besiege Tiszano, a strong town about seven miles from Pistoia on Uie road 
to Florence; there every preparation was apparently made for a regular 
Hiem while Cardona on the 9th of July sent his lieutenant Borneo with 
500 picked men towards Fucecchio; and to engage Castruooio's atten- 
tion a strong detachment was at the same time directed to alarm Pistoia 
and the surrounding country. Borneo was joined at Fucecchio by 160 
Lucchese exiles and a numerous infantry, besides some reinforcements from 
the garrisons in Val d'Amo. Carmug with liim a pontoon bridge, appa- 
rently the first noticed by the early historians of these campaigns, he threw 
it silently over the Gusciana at Rosaiuolo during tlie night, and the whole 
division crossed that river without being perceived by the garrisons at the 
bridge of Cappiano or Montefalconc, scarcely a mile above and Mow tlie 
point of passage. 


RAYMOND TEMPORISES 

On hearing tliis, Raymond suddenly quitted Tizzaiia, passed the lofty 
range of Monte Albano, and by nightfall had joined his detachment and 
invested the fortified bridge and fortress of Cappiano. This was an uiiex- 
{lected stroke for the Lucchese general, who Mieved himself safe in that 
quarter, and would appear to have doubted the possibility of so sudden a 
passage of the Gusciana by any soldiers; so that this openition incn*Bsed 
the fame of Cardona, the confidence of the league, and the spirit of the 
Florentines. His frontier line being thus broken, Castruccio immediately 
quitted Pistoia, and entering tlie Val di Nievole threw his army in position 
amongst the hills above Viviiiaia, winch he endeavoured to strengthen while 
he pressed for tlie co-operation of all his friends; Pisa disregarded this 
summons in consequence of his recent treachery ; but from Lucca, Arezzo, 
La Marca, Romagna, and the Maremma he assembled thirteen hundred 
men-at-arms and a numerous infantry, with which he reinforced all his 
positions from Vivinaia to Porcari, strengthening tlie latter with additional 
works and troops to secure his communications with Lucca ; and finally cut 
a trench from the hills to the marsh of Bientina which was guarded with 
the utmost solicitude. 

The bridge of Cappiano was taken by Cardona on the 13th of July ; the 
town its^f next fell; two days after, Montefalcone was summoned and 
reduced in eight da^s, and thus the whole line of the Gusciana was cleared 
of the enemy. This rapid success brought numerous reinforcements from 
Siena, Perugia, Bologna, Agubbio, Grosseto, Montepulciano, Chiusi, Cblle, 
San Gimig^no, Volterra, San Miniato, Faenza, Imola, Count Battifolle, 
uid the exiles from Lucca and Pistoia ; all eager to assist in overwhelm- 
ing this formidable chieftain ; so that the army had already swelled to 8464 
men-at-arms and a proportionate number of infantry. With this immense 
force Cardona advanced, and on the 3rd of August invested the strong for- 
tress of Altopascio, which crowns a hill rising from the marshes north of the 
Bientina Lake ; the place, although impregnable to an assault, was so dam- 
aged by the battering engines and so poisoned by heat, sickness, and the 
horrid stench of filthy matter which it was then usual to cast into besieged 
towns, that on l yM-wng of the discomfiture of a Lucchese detachment sent from 
Pistoia to make a diversion towards Florence it immediately surrendered^ 
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The capture of this place was succeeded by doub^ discussion, and delay; 
the troopsliad become sLckly from heats and malaria, and the army propor- 
tionably reduced; discontent and intrigues were plentiful, and Gastmccio, 
quick in ihe use of corruption, seized the favourable moment to bribe two 
Frenchmen of high rank, but was detected and baffled. Cardona himself, 
although proof against Castrucoio’s temptations, was false and ambitious ; 
he had seen Florence in periods of distress repeatedly surrender her liberties, 
and determined by cutting her into difficulties to try if he also could not be- 
come her master ; the fall of Altopascio elated him, his pockets were fiUed 
and his camp emptied by the bribes of rich citizens who, tired of a long cam- 
paign and alarmed at increasins sickness, cheerfully exclianged their money 
for leave of absence and the Measures of the capital. The cavalry, being 
generally composed of these, was reduced along with the rest of the army to 
almost half its original number, and Cardona wished this ; for his thoughts 
ran high, and hence his delays, discussions, and repeated demands to be in- 
vested with the same power in the city that he already exercised in the army; 
in order, as he said, to insure the necessary obedience. But finding that the 
government would not listen to his request, he lay idle amongst the Bientina 
marshes while Castruccio, with the eyes and activity of a lynx, strained 
every nerve to catch him in his toils, and succeeded ; so that he who at first 
neglected the means of victory through bad faith, was at last through inca- 
pacity unable to save himself from destruction. Dissension arose Doth in 
the camp and city about the propriety of withdrawing the army to a more 
healthy quarter or boldly pushing on to Lucca ; the most cautious adv&ed 
the fonner course from a suspicion of the ^neral’s views and the state of the 
troops ; but their opponents prevailed both in camp and council, some 
of them even favouring Cardona’s wildest speculations. It was therefore 
resolved to advance towards Lucca; but instead of cutting through the 
enemy’s position while he was weak, by a direct movement, as might have 
been effected, a bad unhealthy post was occupied on the edge of &e Sesto 
marsh, which decimated the troops while it still more augmented the gains 
of the general. 


A BRILLIANT SKIRMISH 

Castruccio did not fail to profit by this delay, although his army also had 
decreased from want of funds and sickness, and thereiore could not long 
maintain its position without reinforcement^ but he discovered in that of 
the enemy the seeds of certain victory. B}r reason, money, and promises he 
had alreadjr prevailed on Galeazzo Visconti to send his son with ei^ht hun- 
dred horse into Tuscany ; and with two hundred more from Passemo, lord 
of Mantua and Modena, he hoped soon to recover his ascendency ; in the 
meanwhile his situation was very precarious, for Cardona by a vigorous effort 
might have out his line of communication ; the latter, now sensible of his 
errors and probably urged by the general discontent, had actuidly detached 
a hundred men-at-arms and a body of pioneers to clear a passage over 
the mountain. Castruccio’s outposts soon checked their progress and were 
followed by a stronger body then descending the hill in oraer of battle; 
skirmishing began, and voluntary reinforcements pushed out unordered from 
the Florentine camp below. It was entirely an encounter of cavalry; the 
neen slopes of the lulls were covered wiw anned and plumed kmffhts, 
the whole scene resembled a tournament rather than a real battle anf the 
effect is described as beautiful. Each party was broken four different times 
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and each reunitine in compact order returned unoonquered to the oharro; 
many lances were shivered, many gentlemen unhorsed, and arms and wounded 
and expiring men lay scattered on the mountain side. The Florentines with 
only half its numbers for three hours sustained and repulsed the charges of 
Castruocio's chivalry, and might have finally prevailed if they had been well 
supported ; but Cardona in complete order of tattle looked on inactively, his 
tro^ cooped up in a narrow angle of the plain below whence they could not 
move without incurring danger. This did not escape Castruccio who there- 
fore pushed boldly on with augmenting numbers and, though unhorsed by a 
German knight, wounded, and some of his bravest followers shun, by night- 
fall had succeeded in driving the enemy back to their entrenchments in face 
of a much superior army. 

Forty men-at-arms were either killed or taken on the side of Florence, 
and many wounded, but all in front ; for the Florentines did not turn, but 
battled proudly and retreated sullenly, more angry with their own com- 
mander than with the enemy; they made no prisoners but inust have smote 
well in the conflict, for no less than a hundred of their opponents' horses had 
galloped to the plain with empty saddles from the field of battle. 


THE BATTLE OF ALTOPASGIO 

The trumpets of either host answered each other in defiance until after 
dark, and neither choosing to own a defeat both remained under arms long 
after night set in; but the Florentines lost their spirit from that day's fight 
and no longer trusted either in the faith or talents of their general. (W 
truocio, being anxious to keep the Spaniard in his difficult position, directed 
the governors of several towns in uie Val di Nievole to entangle him in a 
fictitious intrigue with the expectation of their surrender, and Cardona, thus 
duped, notwithstanding every warning, chose to continue in this state of 
vain inactivity. 

On hearing of Azzo Visconti's arrival at Lucca with eight hundred men- 
at-arms he to^ fright and hastily retreated to Altopascio, whilst Castruccio, 
apprehensive of his escape, hurried back to the capital to accelerate the march 
of the Lombards. Visconti was so unwilling to proceed without repose or 
money that it reouired all the influence of Castruocio's wife, seconded by the 
blandishments of the most beautiful women in Lucca and the payment of 
6000 florins, to gain his promise of marching on the following morning; 
Castruccio then departed, leaving to the women the care of keeping the 
young Miluiese chieftaiu to his engagement. On the morning of the 28rd 
of November the allied army paraded ostentatiously in front of Castruccio's 
position, with flying colours and sound of many trumpets, daring him as it 
were to battle, and the latter fearful of losing such a moment sent out some 
troops to amuse them with a prospect of victorywhile he kept his main body 
in hand awaiting the junction of Visconti. This was completed at nine in 
the morning, when Castruccio was seen once more descending from the hills 
with three-and-twenty hundred men-at-arms in majestic movement towar^ 
the plain, while the greater part of his infantry remained in the mountsin 
and took no part in Ihe events of this day. An advanced squadron of IfiO 
French Italian gentlemen began the fight by a bold charge directly 
through Visconti’s line ; but the second line or main body of Fcditcni, con- 
sisting of seven hundred horsemen under Borneo of Bmrgnndy who had been 
corrupted by Azzo or Castruccio, turned when it was time to eharge and fled 
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from the encounter. The whole army, whose confidence was already shaken, 
were confounded and some others be|^ to fly; but had Raymond promptly 
moved forward to the support of his first line which had charged so enec- 
tively, the battle might still have been maintained on equal terms ; instead of 
which he remained motionless and added to the general consternaition. 

Presently the main body of cavalry, scarcely tarrying to exchange a sinffle 
lance-thrust, hurried off in universu confuiuon, leaving everything to 3ie 
infantry who still maintained their ground with undaunted courage ; but 
neither their arms nor discipline was calculated to stand alone against such 
masses of man and steel as came successively i^on them, and after an obsti- 
nate resistance they idso were discomfited. The battle lasted but a short 
time, few were killed in the fight but many in the pursuit, for Castrucdo 
instantly sent on a detachment to Gappiano, took possession of the bridge 
which had already been abandoned and cut off all direct means of 
escape. The slaughter was therefore considerable but uncertain ; the pris- 
oners, amongst whom were Raymond of Cardona and his son, were numer- 
ous; the carroccio, the martinella, with all the public standards, banners, 

and baggage of the army, were taken; Gap- 
piano and hlontefalcone soon capitulated, 
and Altopabcio not many days after. Thus 
did the tide of fortune turn and bear forward 
Gastruccio to prouder hopes and higher 
nities. On the 27th of September his whtSe 
army assembled at Pistoia and was rein- 
forced by that garrison, while Gastruccio in 
all the confidence of victory dismantled the 
bridge and forts of Gappiano and Monte- 
falcone, and secure in the possession of Pis- 
toia left the rest of his frontier open to the 
Florentines, whose territory he ravaged for 
nearly seven weeks without interruption. 
Policy and necessity dictated this course, 
for his funds were exhausted, Azzo Visconti 
was still unsatisfied, and the army in arrears 
of pay; so that nothing but the plunder of 
Florentine citizens could supply his present 
necessities. Garmimano was his fint con- 
quest ; he then marmied to Leoore, to Signa, 
Gampi, Brozzi, and Guaracchi ; all were cap- 
tured or fell a prey to flames and plunder ; 
Peretola, within two miles of Florence, be- 
came for a while his head(;[uarters, while 
from the Arno to the mountains he ravaged 
all the plain, a plain covered, tiien as now, 
but more richly, with magnificent villas and 
beautiful gardens, the defight of the citizens 
iTAUAir WftT-wm ov TBB FouBTcuffTH aud the admiTation of the world. All was 
cnruBT destroyed. The wealth was plundered, the 

monuments of then reviving art were car- 
ried away and reserved for the conqueror’s triumph. Games were ofdebrated 
and races run on the very qpot time out of mind reserved by the Florentines 
for their miblio Hpectaoles. A course of horsemen began the qmrts ; that of 
footmen followed ; and afterwards, to make the insult still more disgusting, 
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a beyy of oommon proBtitutea ran tp^ther in mockery, deriding the impo- 
tence of the Florentines, not one of whom had the courage to come forUi 
and check these insulting spectacles. Yet the city was full of troops, and 
thousands had escaped from the fight, but the star of Castruccio sued its 
influence over them; their spirit was subdued, their courage wasted, and 
distrust of those great families whose kinsmen were prisoners to Castruccio, 
lest they should treat with him secretly, completely distracted their judg- 
ment. After another course of devastation the invaders reassembled on the 
26th of October and repeated their insults to please Azzo Visconti, who thus 
revenged a similai proceeding of the Florentine auxiliaries, not long before, 
under the walls of Milan. 

Castruccio next occupied Signa, as it gave him command of the Arno at 
this point with a free entrance into the Yal di Pesa and all the southern 
country; he therefore reinforced and strengthened it, coined silver money 
there with the imperial image as an act of high sovereignty, and passed them 
current under the name of Caitruceini. 


CASTRUCCIO ADDS INSULT TO INJURY 

Florence was during this time in a painful state of suspicion and dismay; 
all the prisoners’ kinsmen were regarded with distrust and dejirived of office 
both within and without the city; half the Contado was a deser^ its starving 
inhabitants huddled together in the capital where a wide-spreading mortality 
was the natural consequence. Deaths were so frequent tliat the public crier, 
whose business it was to proclaim the decease of a citizen according to ancient 
custom, was prohibited from exercising his calling during the continuance of 
the malady. Every precaution was adopted to secure the city ; the walls were 
strengthened, San Mixiiato a Monte was fortified, and even the citadel of 
Fiesole repaired from mere apprehension of Castruccio, who threatened 
to restore it and beleaguer Florence ; and this he probably would have 
done had not the bishop of Arezzo and the Ubaldini from incipient jealour^ 
refused to lend their assistance. Fearful of internal war, all exiles but the 
regular Sicettati of 1811 were restored to their country on parent of a trifling 
impost ; assistance was demanded from King Robert ana the allies, but with 
little success, for through terror of Castruccio only Colle and San Miniato 
Tedesco answered the (^. King Robert afterwards sent some trifling aid ; 
but stiU Florence did not despair, and a bold attempt was made to cut off 
Castruccio’s whole army in a pass of the Val di Marina near Calenzano. 
New taxes were imposed to the annual amount of 180,000 florins beyond the 
ordinary revenue ; levies were made in Mantua and in Germany ; Monte 
Buoni and other important posts were fortified to protect the district ; yet 
in the middle of all tins danger two hundred cavalry were magnanimouuy 
despatched to Bologna, which was sorely pressed, and its army soon after 
defeated at Monteveglio by Fasserino lora of Mantua, with the^ assistanoe of 
Azzo Visconti and his followers, fresh from their Tuscan victories. 

But t^ Milanese chief, ere he finally quitted Tuscanv, offered a parting 
insult to Florence by holding public games in the very bed of the Amo. He 
then returned with 25,000 florins as nis share of the general plimder, whUe 
C^ruoci^ loaded with prisoners and booty, resolved to enter his cajutal in 
triiumidi lih» a Roman conqueror. 

The fame of tfiia event attracted a crowd of spectators from all parts of 
Italy, eager to witness the revival of an ancient ceremony but more eager 
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to behold a hero whose reputation luui already become familiar to the world. 
On the 10th of November, being the festival of St. Martin, Castrucoio made 
this triumphal entry into Lucca ; not in a car, but on a magnificent courser, 
and at some distance from the gates a solemn procession of the clerey, no- 
bility, and almost all the women of exalted rank in the city received hun like 
a roy^ personage. At the head of his procession were the prisoners of least 
note with uncovered heads, and arms crossed upon the breast, stooping as it 
were in humble sujpplication for the mercy of their emperor ; next came the 
Florentine carroccio rolling heavily along, drawn by the same oxen and 
decked with the same trappings they had home in the field, and overhung by 
the reversed and now degraded standard of that republic. Then followed 
other Florentine banners, those of the Guelf party and the kings of Naples, 
with flags and ^nnons of inferior note, and various communities, bU trailing in 
the dirt and as it were sweeping Uie path of the conqueror. Immediately after 
this mortifying spectacle walked the same chiefs who had so often borne these 
flags to victory. Here Raymond of Cardona also had full leisure to contem- 
plate the effects of his own dishonesty; and tlie gallant Urlimbach, a German 
knight who liad unhorsed Gastrucdo, could also muse on the instability of 
fortune, as despoiled of arms and spurs he swelled the train of the victor. A 
multitude of noble captives followed in tliis insulting procession, which was 
closed by Castruccio and his legions in all the pride and insolence of victory. 
But notfiine mortified the prisoners so much as being compelled to bear large 
waxen torches as offerings to St. Martin, the tutelar saint of Lucca and d#ar 
to her troops because of the Bacchanalian license usual at his festival on pre- 
tence of tasting the various flavours of the new-made wines, and because the 
saint himself luid once been a soldier. 


FLOBBNCE IN DBBPAIB CALLS ON THE DUKE OF CALABBIA 

Thus bearded at their very gates, insulted, ridiculed, the country a desert, 
Signa occupied by the enemy, Prato at bis mercy, Montemurlo still unsuc- 
coured and ready to faU, the Bolognese army, their only ^)ulwark a^^ainst 
Lombardy, defeated, their best chieitains prisoners, their aimy dimimshed, 
their expenses increased, their allies daunted, deatli raging within the city 
and destruction without, all things adverse to them, and fortune courting 
their enemies — under such a pressure the people at last gave way, and despair 
once more compelled them to a temporary suri’ender oi their independence. 
Charles duke of Calabria was therefore, and perhaps not unexpectedly, offered 
the lordship of Florence for ten years on certain conditions. 

It was decreed that the prince should remain for thirty months consecu- 
tively within the Florentine state, or at war in the enemy’s dominions, and 
the three succeeding summer months in addition should hostilities continue. 
That in time of war he was to maintain one thousand transalpine cavalry 
and have an annual allowance from the republic of 200,000 TOlden florins ; 
half that sum in peace, with the obligation of maintaining omy 450 men-at- 
arms. If in time of peace the duke wished to be absent, he was bound to 
appoint a lieutenant of the blood royal or of some other great and powerful 
fa^y ; also to nominate a vicar for the administration of justice, who was 
not to alter any part of the government, but on the conti^ defend and 
maintain the priors and go^donier, the executor of the ordinances of 
justice, and tim sixteen <£ie& of companies. This decree, which passed 
on the 28rd of December, 1825, was despatched with a solemn embassy to 
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Nsplea and finiahed the tranoactions of that unfortunate year, whioh began 
80 brightly for the Florentines. 

Until the dictator’s arrival Florence gave the chief command of her army 
to Pierre de Narsi, a French knight of exalted rank who was made prisoner at 
Altopasoio; he had just been ransomed, 
and smarting under toe indignity of Cas- 
truecio’s triumph sought revenge and dis- 
tinction ere he was compBlled to relinquish 
his brief and hazardous mgmtv. Not being 
able to save Montemurlo whicn, after a cour- 
ageous resistance, honourably capitulated on 
the 8th of January, he exerted himself less 
worthily by tiying to raise insurrections 
at Siena and Carmignano, and even at- 
tempwig the life of Castruccio. But his 
effort came to nothing. 


CHABliES AND HIB ABMT 

The duke of Calabria was detained for 
some months, but on the 80th of Julv he 
entered Florence followed by eleven hun- 
dred men-at-arms, one hundred of whom 
were knights of the Golden Spur. He was 
lodged in the podesta’s palace from whence 
the seat of justice was purposely, perhaps 
deribively removed, and formally acknow- 
ledged as lord of the Florentine Republic. 

It was the mark of misfortune, the stig^ia 
of disgrace ; yet it excited the a^iration of 
Italy ; for Italy beheld the Florentine people, 
masters only of a small and not a very fruit- 
ful territory, after their repeat^ mUfor- ^ Crrii.it or .m vm- 

tunes, after so many defeats, such reverses tbkmih cbktuht 

and so much treasure lost — nay, at the very 

moment when they seemed to totter on the very brink of ruin, suddenly rise 
in their strength and like a giant refreshed witn wine, by the power of their 
own resources as it were, command the service of so great a prince, and an 
army such as had never before been seen in Florence I 

There were no less than two thousand men-at-arms assembled, most of 
them belonging to the highest ranks of society, independent of the cardinal 
legate’s court and followers which were far from trifling ; and without reckon- 
ing the Florentine chivalry or a single knight of the Guelfic confederacy. 
So vut a development of national resources was the more remarkable because 
at this very time the ancient bank of the Scali and Amieri, which had already 
endured for 120 years with undiminished reputation, failed for the enomous 
sum of 400,000 florins, whioh being for the most part due in the city of 
Florence shook the republic to its centre and, excepting bloodshed, was 
considered equally ruinous with the battle of Altopascio itself. 

The Severn contingents of the Guelfic league were afterwards summon^ 
ftud increased this army to 8460 men-at-arms besides the Florentine 
cavoffote, never less than fiye hnudred men, and a selection of some of the 
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best and bravest infantry in Tuscany. Sixty thousand florins were immedi- 
ately raised by a partial and extraordmary tax on the richest citizens, and 
every diligence was used by the Florentines to insure success ; yet this great 
army remained entirely passive, and they had the mortification to see thcor 
time and treasure idly wasted by him to whom they had surrendered their lib- 
erties in the expectation of a very different result. Seeing that nothing 
was to be expected from him, the Florentines contented themselves with 
fortifying Signa and the opposite town of Gangland! in order to protect 
the agricultural labourer^ and then quietly awaited the movements of bo^ 
their masters. Castruccio had already driven Spinetto Malaspina from his 
dominions in Lunigiana and compelled him to take refuge with the protec- 
tor of all unfortunate exiles, Cane della Scala ; but the duke of Calabria 
tempted him once more to try his fortune by tlie invasion of that province 
while he with the Florentine army marched on Pistoia. Both these plans were 
executed and with more Lope of success because the towns of Mammiano and 
Gavignana in tlie mountain of Pistoia had just revolted. Castruccio was not 
much alarmed, and though very ill, reduced both places in the middle of a 
severe winter, baffled the Florentine army which attempted in vain to relieve 
them, and finally con^elled it to return in disgrace to the capital; then 
turning suddenly on Spinetto, once more drove him into exile. 

Thus failed the first dilatory attempt of this brilliant army, and Florence 
became more desponding than ever; those that formerly used to ti'emble at 
the formidable name of Uguccione now acknowledged that he was only a 
sudden and startling noise, but that Castruccio was the thunderbolt itself 
which had stricken and consumed their country. The citizens were n^ 
utterly distracted and knew not where to turn, such was the confusion and 
so ^at the waste of men, money, and credit occasioned by his uncommon 
abiuties and continual success ; for in the midst of all Castruccio’s good 
fortune he had never, it was said, committed a rash or hazardous act ; every 
event was calculated, few mistakes made, and victory attended him as his 
shadow. 

To prevent the people of Lunigiana from revolting he destroyed all tlieir 
fenced towns and augmented his army with the garrisons ; the works of Mon- 
tale near Pistoia were dismantled, and Montefalcone shared the same fate ; 
for he used to say that those strongholds were the best which could make 
long marches and keep themselves near or distant according as they were 
wanted. The awe which his character impressed on tiie Guelfic lords of 
Italy caused Robert to be blamed for opposing the inexperience of his son to 
the power of so accomplished a general and exposing the descendant of a line 
of iUustrioiu princes to the disgrace of being killed defeated, or made pris- 
oner by a simple gentleman of Lucca. Such was the ‘‘form and pressure of 
the time ” I in consequence of this, as was supposed, Charles had instruc- 
tions to tell the Florentines that unless they would consent to take eight 
hundred of his foreign cavalry into the pay of the confederacv he must return 
to Naples. This unexpected demand and infringement of eveiy compact, 
after ^ their exertions, astonished the citizens; but there was no help and 
80,000 florins were added to the 450,000 they had already thrown away upon 
the duke of Calabria, because few of the allies would submit to the extortim. 
Yet this was not all, and, as if to deride their weakness, he at the capricioos 
request of the duchess repealed some of their sumptuary laws, the sdemn 
decrees of the state, to wmch the citizens hdd with extreme tenacity ; and 
they had the mortiflcation to see tiieir wives and daughters in the midst of 
the country’s misery, when they diould rather have been clothed in moundng 
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for her slaughtered citisens, puffed up with such excess of vanity as to adorn 
their heads, says Villani,d with long tresses of white and yeUow sUk instep 
of hair, wUch they wore in front; this decoration, because it displeased 
the Florentines as immodest and unnatural, they had already taken from the 
females and had made laws against it and other disorderly ornaments ; but 
thus the inordinate appetite of women overcame the good sense of men.** 


THE OHIBELLINES CALL ON LUDWIQ OV BAVARIA 

The Lombard Ghibellines, seeing so formidable a display of Guelfic power 
together with the more intimate union between the church and Naples, in 
spite of Castruccio’s success could not help feeling that their cause was 
in jeopardy, and therefore determined to support it by the imi)erial power; 
Parma and Bologna had already given themselves to Rome, the bishop of 
Arezzo was excommunicated and deposed ; and besides Florence and Siena, 
San Miniato, Golle, Sail Gimigtiato, and Prato had made Charles their lord, 
the last even in perpetuity. This great ex- 
tension of power gave the house of Anjou 
command over the greater part of Italy, and 
therefore no time was lost in despatclung an 
embassy to implore the Bavarian ** (as Lud- 
wig was called by those who did not wish to 
be anatliematised) to meet the Italian Ghibel- 
Unes or their ambassadors at Trent for the 
purpose of couHidering the best means of 
exalting the imperial mgnity. 

Until the year 1322 Ludwig of Bavaria 
liad been so occupied in struggling for the 
crown with his rival Frederick of Austria 
that he had no leisure to meddle with the 
peninsula ; but the decisive battle of Mlihl- 
doif, in which four thousand men-at-arms 
were killed in i-epoated charges on the field, 
and Frederick of Austria was made prisoner, 
left him at liberty to employ himself in for- 
eign politics and turn his attention towards 
Itmy. Pope John XXI I, whom he informed 
of the victory at Miihldorf, not having before 
decided on the candidate he meant to support, 
received the letter of Ludwig as his niend, 
and promised to aid him in the consummation 
of peace ; but when the pontiff heard of the 
assistance afforded to his worst enemy, the ex- 
communicated Galeazzo Visconti, in 1323, 
and of the Bavarian*s having compelled Ray- 
mond of Cardona, the papal general, to raise 
the siege of Mil^ his anger exceeded all 
bounds. He insisted that as pope he was the 
only legitimate ruler of the empire during a vacancy, the only judp between 
two competitors ; and until his decision was known no kiim of the Rom ans 
could exist; it was, he said, a grave offence against God, and a Mlpa^ 
contempt of Uie dturoh to have exercised the powers of royalty without its 
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eanotion, and protected its enemies, es^iallj Gkdeaszo Visconti and his 
brothm who liad been declared heretics oy the definitive sentence of a com- 
petent tribunal. Ludwig was therefore excommunicate^ and again more 
solemnly in March, 1824, when he was also declared incamble of ever 
sacending the imperial throne. Frederick while in prison had been visited 
by Ludwig and treated with so much and such unusual generosity that he 
acknowledged him as emperor and was immediately liberated, ever after 
remaining nis ally and intimate friend. Germany was then pacified, the 
pope’s intrigues there were all baffled, and the emperor prepared to visit 
Italy, to confirm Ids imperial dignity by a public coronation, and revenge 
hims^ on the pontiff. 

In this disposition an invitation from the Italian Ghibellines was pecul- 
iarly well-timed, especially as Ludwig, weakened by long wars, remained 
without money, and Italy was ahvays considered as an inexhaustible mine 
of treasure by transalpine nations. He therefore repaired to Trent about 
the middle of February where he was met by Azzo and Marco Visconti of 
Milan, Cane della Scala of Verona, Passerino Buonacossi of Mantua, Renaldo 
marquis of Este, the bishop of Arezzo, and ambassadors from Frederick of 
Sicily, Castruccio Castracani, tlie exiles of Genoa and all the other Ghibel- 
lines. Here the pope was declared heretical by a considerable body of the 
clergy and solemnly excommunicated, ridiculed, and defied ; the imputation 
was not new, for this ambitious and mercenary pontiff was a zealous asserter 
of his own infallibility, wished to dictate absolutely to the church, and had 
made enemies of large bodies of the clergy — amongst others, of the Francis- 
can or minor friars, who insisted on Christ’s poverty and therefore, follow- 
ing his example, condemned all property in churchmen as preposterous and 
uidiecoming. These monks had been bold enough to denounce John as 
heretical and excommunicated, upon which he burned some of them and 
deprived others of the litUe they possessed conforming to their own maxims; 
other causes had made other enemies amongst the secular clergy ; so tliat 
Ludwig found himself zealously supported by a powerful body even in the 
church, and it was unanimously declazed tliat as Christ had no property all 
priests who had were enemies to his sacred poverty. 


SUCCESSES OF COUNT NOVELLO 

A conspiracy against the life of Castruccio failing in its purpose, another 
excommunication of Ludwig and Castruccio, with all their awrents, was sol- 
emnly pronounced on the great festival of the patron saint of Florence by 
Cardinal Orsini ; and immediately afterwards a noble army of twenty-five hun- 
dred horse and twelve thousand infantry under Count Novello encamped at 
Signa for three days on pur|rase to perplex the enemy ; but suddenly quitting 
tl&, they moved on Fucecchio and, crossing the Gusciana by a bridge of boats 
previoumy prepared, appeared before Santa Maria a Monte. 

This was the strongest fortress in Tuscany, but at that time somewhat 
weakened, because Castruccio had withdrawn a part of its garrison to 
strengthen Carmignano, tlie supposed object of attack, and had left but five 
hundM veterans with the |>eople’s aid to defend it. Novello stormed and 
took this fortress and gave its people over to indiscriminate daughter. He 
then attacked Artimino, which Castruccio had fortified so strongly as to appre- 
hend no danger In that quarter. But flushed with his late viotory, Koiwo 
at once gave l^e assaidt which was renewed for three days successively, the 
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Ittit battle ccmtinumff without intemiiflBioQ from noon until night-fall; when* 
all the jMdisadea and one of the gates being burned, the garrison, with tiie 
fate of Santa Maria before tlieir eyes, surrendered on the 27th of August 
Count Noyello wished to proceed and carry Tizzana and Carmignano in the 
same manner, but Ludwig being now close to Pontremoli, he and his troops 
were ordered back to Florence. 

It was now about thirteen months since the duke of Calabria had entered 
that city with the finest army Uiat its vast resouiccb had ever produced, and 
500,000 florins liad been expended on him by the community ; yet, saving the 
capture of Santa Maria and Artimino, nothing had been done; wherefore 
the people became justly discontented, tliough compelled to suppress their 
ill-humour from a sense of present danger and the Uireatening progress of 
the emperor. 

LUDWIG GOMES TO ITALY 

Ludwig was crowned at Milan on the 31st of May by the excommuni- 
cated Aretine prelate, the archbishop of Milan having it^fused to iierfonu 
this ofiioe ; but whether from a delay in the promised supplies accompanied 
by an insolent message from Galeazzo Visconti, as ViUam avers, or from the 
complaints of Marco, Lodrisio, and Azzo Visconti against Galeazzo*s 
tyranny, or from suspicion of an attempt to poison 
the emperor, — as the sudden death of Stefano Vis- 
conti ^ter tasting his drink, led others to sup- 
pose, — it is certain that on the 20th of July 
Galeazzo’s brothers, Lucchino and Giovanni, and 
his son Azzo were arrested along with that prince 
himself, and closely imprisoned ; the strong castle 
of Monza being given up to Ludwig as the price of 
the latter's safety. This revolution was effected 
at the public council of Milan after Visconti's Ger- 
man troops had been seduced ; an imperial vicar and 
twenty-four citizens were immediately appointed to 
govern the city thus suddenly restored to apparent 
independence, and 50,000 florins were granted to 
the emperor. This decided conduct pleased the 
Milanese and Guclfs as much as it alarmed the other 
Lombards, because it was Visconti himself that had 
brought Ludwig into Italy and he was tlie first to 
experience that monarch’s ingratitude. 

A diet afterwards assembled near Brescia where 
several new bishops were created and about 200,000 
florins collected from the Ghibelline states of Lom- 
bardy; Ludwig then crossed the Po near Cre- 
mona, and with two thousand men-at-arms marched 
throuffh Parma, passed the mountoms without any 
oppomtion from the papal troops stationed in tliose A tukax omcu 

parts, and halted at Pontremoli on the 1st of Sep- 

tembw, 1827. Here he was received by Castruccio, but refused to Mjoum 
at Lucca until Pisa, which had determined to shut her gates upon him, had 
been reduced. This dty was at once invested. The siem lasted a month, 
and the city might ^ve baffled Ludwig, but fresh discord, t^ curse of these 
licentious xtpuCli^ caused it to be surrendered on condition that neither 
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their own exiles, nor Castruccio, nor any of his people should be admitted 
into the town; that their form of government diould remain inviolate, and 
60,000 florins be paid into the imperial treasury. On the 11th of October 
Ludwijf entered Pisa, and three days after, the citizens, of their own accord 
but principally through fear of the popula^ destroyed the capitulation and 
admitted Imth Castruccio and the exiles, while they threw themselves and their 
country on the emperor’s mercy. Justice was well administered, but dearly 
purchased by a contribution of 160,000 florins — enormous at any time, but 
peculiarly so at a moment when the Sardinian War and final loss of that prov- 
ince had reduced the whole community to the verge of ruin, and when, only 
a few days before, 5000 florins could not be demanded without the danger of 
revolution ; so badly governed, or so short-sighted and capricious were the 
people. 


CASTRUCCIO GOES TO ROME 

After the settlement of Pisa, Ludwig and Castiniccio repaired to Lucca, 
where the more powerful spirit of the latter was made manifest in its imme- 
diate ascendency and influence over his guest, whose splendid reception 
Castruccio followed up by a present of 50,000 florins; both chiefs then 
proceeded to Pistoia, from whose heights Castruccio pointed out the i>lain 
and towers of Florence, and showed the easy access lyhich the possession of 
the one gave him to the territory of the other. 

Returning to Lucca for the feast of Si. Martin, the emperor took that 
opportunity of pubHcly placing on the head of Castruccio the ducal circle, 
investing him with the states of Lucca, Pistoia, Vol terra, and the bishopric 
of Luni, conferring on him the privilege of quartering the royal arms of 
Bavaria with his own, besides an unscrupulous donation of the Pisan towns 
of Serrezzano, Kotina, Moutecalvole, and Pietra Cassa. The ceremony of 
receiving the ducal coronet from an emperor’s hands, Castruccio’s great 
power, talents, and influence, and the universal feeling that this title would 
not long continue vain and empty, but become in substance as in name the 
first dukedom in Italy since the time of the ancient Lombards, altogether 
imparted a solemn and inqiosing chaiRcter to the transaction which increased 
the apprehensions of every Italian Guelf ; nor was the Ghibelline Pisa less 
anxious or discontented to see four of her walled towns quietly made over 
to Castruccio as a coronation gift — an earnest, as it seemed to be, of her 
own destiny. 

The duke of Calabria, knowing that Castruccio was imwillingly com- 
pelled to follow Ludwig, who resumed his mai’ch towards Rome on the 15tb 
of December, also prepared to quit Florence, leaving Philip Sanguineto 
with a thousand men-at-arms as his vicar. At a public feast he took leave 
of the Florentines, promising to return when the Wgdom of Naples should 
be safe, and departed on the 27th of December, the same day that Castruccio 
by another road marched from Lucca to join the imperialists. 

Charles governed despotically, like every ruler of that age ; for liberty 
then consisted in the priiolege of being elipble to govern and choose gov- 
ernors, rather than in bein^ governed well ; and idthough in doing so he 
tyrannicidly condemned a citizen of rank who with as much reason as inso- 
lence opposed the grant of a subsidy to King Robeii;, thereby proving that 
freedom no longer existed in Florence, yet he made himself a favourite with 
the citizens by great personal urbanity and his endeavours to reconcile pri- 
vate feuds, together with considerable liberality and a genmlly impartial 
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administration of justice. On the other han^ he was unMpular from his 
inactiye, unwarlike character, and the excessiye cost of bis maintenance ; 
this, according to Yillani, who was employed in auditing the accounts, 
amounted in nine months to 900,000 florins ; but as the greater part was 
circulated within the town, although a highly taxed 
people necessarily worked twice for the same money, 
it was still accompanied by great activity and some 
outward appearance of prosperity. 

•The emperor’s arrival at Viterbo was immedi- 
ately felt in Rome, where a contest had previously 
arisen between Stefano Golonna seconded by Napo- 
leone Orsini, who adhered to King Robert ; and his 
own brother Sciarra Golonna, Jacobo Savelli, and 
Tebaldo di Santa Stazio, captains of the people; 
the first two had been expelled; for Gastruccio’s 
arts and Ghibelline ducats had been long at work 
in that factious city which the pontiff’s absence at 
Avignon left in a state of continual agitation. It 
was generally governed by an oligarchy headed by 
the pope’s ministers and those of the king of Naples ; 
by the Golonnas, Savelli, and Orsini ; wiw occasional 
bursts of the most furious democracy; the senator 
administered justice ; a council of fifty-two members 
nominally formed the government and was presided 
over by the prefect of Rome, two or three captains of 
the people along with the senator being elected by the 
popular voice. The Ghibelline chiefs sent privately 
to Ludwig, desiring that no heed should be given to 
the Roman ambassadors, who wished to settle the 
terms on which he was to be received, but that he 
should march directly to Rome ; with this hint Gas- 
truccio, who was appointed to answer the embassy, 
immediately ordered the trumpets to sound to horse, 
saying cou^ously, ^ This is tne emperor’s answer.” 

These messengers were detained, and Ludwig, sud- 
denly appearmg before the city, surprised the disaffected, confirmed the 
doubtful, and gave spirit to his adherents. He was crowned on the 16th 
of January, 1328. 

During these transactions Benedetto da Orvieto, the duke of Galabria’s 
judicial vicar, arrived at Florence, where the citizens still found resources to 
complete the walls south of the Amo and erect the present Roman gate so as 
to secure that quarter of the town, whidi had been endangered by Gastruccio’s 
late inroads on the Val di Greve. Neither was the duke’s lieutenant Philip 
Sanguineto inclined to sleep ; by means of two Guelfic citizens of Pistoia, 
friends of Simone della Tosa, well acquainted with the weak points of that 
city, a plan was laid to surprise it and successfully executed. Having accu- 
rate measures of the walls and ditches, Sanguineto, with six hundred men-at- 
arms, the two Pistoians, and Simone della Tosa, but no other Florentine, 
repaired by night to Prato ; he was there joined by two thousand in^^ 
inth the lequmite besieging engines, ladders, and bridge^ and continuing 
his march arrived under the weidcest point of the Pistoian capital before 
daylight. The ditch was frozen hard enough to allow one man in armour 
to pass at a time, and thus a hundred men-at-arms gained the ramparts. 
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unmroeivBd until the officer of the night yieited the guards with his patrol ; 
a wort oonffict then took place, the officer and patrol were put to deatk; 
but an alarm was given, the garrison was immediately under arms, and the 
whole city in confusion. 

During this time bridges had been thrown over the ditch and engines set 
to work at the wall which, with the assistance of some friends within, was per- 
forated sufficiently to allow of a man-at-arms leading his horse through; the 
assaUants were soon united and an obstinate conflict followed with various 
success until broad daylight, when the Florentines succeeded in overcoming 
all opposition, and then, living their enemy from the strong but as yet unfin- 
ishea citadel, continued the plunder of Pistoia for eicht successive days, nis 
event was known at Rome only three days afterwards and raised Gastruccio's 
anger against Ludwig for compelling him to leave Tuscany. He instantly 
set off with flve hundred horse and a thousand cross-bowmen, and taking the 
Maremma road pushed eagerly forward with only twelve followers ; after 
some days, travelling through a very dangerous counti^, Castruccio reached 
Pisa on the 9th of February, where ne soon contrived by intrigue and influ- 
ence to acquire supreme authority — a tolerable compensation for the loss of 
Pistoia. 


CASTRUCCIO'S KEW CONQUEST; HIS SUDDEN DEATH 

While Castruccio was steadying himself in the government of Pisa, San- 
guineto and the Florentines were in high disputation about putting their 
recent conquests into a proper state of defence ; the former insisting that hf 
had done ms part in capturing the town, while the citizens maintained that 
tile duke was bound to discharge such expenses from his salary. The alter- 
cation continued and Pistoia remained unvictualled ; but the Florentines, 
having gained some trifling advantages, grew as careless and confldent as if 
fortune ^d never left their arms, wmle Uutruccio hurried on his prepara- 
tions for recapturing the neglected place. Nevertheless the Pisans and even 
his former adherents, now disliking his arbitrary sway, offered their city to 
Ludwig ; he, fearful of alienating Castruccio, referred them to the empress, 
by whom it was accepted and her vicar immediately despatched to take the 
reins of government. Castruccio was not thus to be despoiled ; he received 
the officer respectfully, but scoured the city with his horsemen in the manner 
of the age as a mark of sovereignty ; then dismissed the imperial lieutenant 
loaded with gifts and caused himseff to be elected and proclaimed absolute 
lord of Pisa for two years. 

Thus master of new and abundant resources, he lost no time in profiting 
by the disputes at Florence, and immediately invested Pistoia with a thou- 
sand men-at-arms and numerous infantry; the place was strong, encompassed 
bpr a double ditch, and defended by Simone della Tosa with a sufficient gar- 
rison besides many Guelfic citizens. There was a protecting force at Prato 
only ten miles off and within sight of its signals, so tiiat if the town had been 
well provisioned it might have withstood all Castruccio’s efforts until sick- 
ness compelled him to retreat. This chief, who had remained at Pisa to 
complete his preparations, joined the army on the SOth of Mi^ bringing 
strong reinforcements, and surrounded the town with a pidisaded ditch and 
lines of circumvallation. Here he resolved to remain ; nor did all the Flor- 
entine stratagems succeed in turning him from his purpose, not even when 
they coUected a formidable armjr of twenty-six hundred men-at-arms and for 
three days successively defied him to battle, whidi he constantly pretended 
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to accept, while he only strengthened his camp with additional trenches, fresh 
palisad^ and wide-branching abbati. 

Seeing no chance of provoking him, the allies changed their position, and 
attacked the strongest point of his entrencliments wiw as little skill as suo- 
oess, instead of cutting off his supplies by Serravalle, which he would have 
been unable to prevent without a battle. 

Sanguineto fell sick and had moreover quarrelled with some of the con- 
federate chiefs, BO that he deemed it best to retire and make a diversion 
elsewher^ leavix^ a stroi^ convoy at Prato ready to succour the jilace when 
a fair occasion offered. On the 28th of July, after delivering another for- 
mal challenge which Gastruccio was too sagacious to accept, the confederated 
army drew off towards Prato and thence marched in two divisions, one by 
Signa and the Gusciana to threaten Lucca, the other by the left bank of tlie 
Arno, which destroyed Pontadera and carried the rampart and Fosso Amon- 
ico by storm. This was a great canal and breastwork excavated and fortified 
with towers W the Pisans in llTb, both as a national bulwark and an outlet 
for the superfluous waters of the Amo, of which river some have supposed 
it to be one of tlie three branches mentioned by Strabo. Thus was opened 
all the Pisan territory ; San Oasciano and Sansavino soon fell and Pisa saw 
herself insulted at her very gates with perfect impunity. Gastruccio never- 
theless remained immovable ; he calculated on stai'vation and the moitil 
effect of seeing a 8Ui)erior army retire without accomplishing anyUiing, and 
accordingly on the 3rd of August PUtoia surrendered to sixteen hundred 
men-at-arms and the usual force of infantry, in face of an army of nearly 
double these numbers. 

Thus victorious ho returned in trium])h to Lucca, more powerful, more 
dreaded, and more formidable than before ; none of his important enterprises 
ever failed and Italy had not beheld such a captain for centuries. Lord of 
Pisa, Lucca, Lunigiana, and much of the eastern Riviera of Genoa, and mas- 
ter of three hundred walled towns, he was either courted or dreaded by every 
Italian prince from the emperor downwards. But Florence was in terror at 
his very name ; and Galeazzo Visconti the once powerful lord of half Lom- 
bardy, who had been released by the em])eror in the preceding March at Cas- 
truccio’s intercession, now served under his standard as a private individual. 
Visconti soon after expired at Pesoia from the effects of a fever engendered 
by the labours of the Pistoian siege, and it was fatal to more than him : even 
Gastruccio's hour drew near ; for the same fever, the consequence of his per- 
sonal fatigues, was rapidly consuming him also. He feared the emperor’s 
resentment for the usurpation of Pisa and would have made peace with 
Florence, but was too much mistrusted and therefore failed. Tne malady 
increased ; he informed those about him tliat he was going to die and that his 
death would be the signal for great revolutions ; then, taking the necessary 
precautions to insure his three sons the quiet succession of his three great 
cities, and charjpng them to conceal his death until they were secure, he 
exmred on the Srd of September, 1328, in the forty-seventh year of his age 
and the twelfth of his rule over Lucca. 


ESTIMATES OF CABTBUCGIO 

Tegrimi^ his biogra|dier says that Gastruccio was a cruel aven^r ol his 
own wrongs ; but as personal vengeance, never justifiable, assumea in prinoes 
a more sharp and bitter aspect, it would be difiioult to say whether his oondnofe 
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to his subjects merited the name of severity or cruelty. With the soldiers he 
was universally popular, and in smakinff to them his eloquence and grace of 
manner and diction were wondeif ully adapted as well to his own dignity as 
to the mind and feelings of his audience. He would often calm a tumultuous 
soldiery by simply calling them sons, fathers, and brothers, and no army ever 
mutinied under ms command. He was first in every danger, first to seize the 
ladder and mount the wall ; first to swim across a river when swelled to a 
torrent ; first in every individual act of skill and courage, as he was first in 
talent and command ; and he gained the hearts of soldiers by his agreeable 
familiarity with the meanest among them. His great reputation as a war- 
rior secured his ascendency in field and council ; and such was his soldien^ 
confidence that often by his mere name and appearance the fortune of battle 
was restored, fugitives were arrested, and me foe defeated. His arrival 
alone was frequently sufficient to force an enemy from fortified places or in- 
sure their immediate surrender. Whatever were his individual sentiments he 
always consulted his council, composed of the ablest men of Lucca, and more 
especially of those most learned in history ; but when it was a j^ure ques- 
tion of war he sought the opinion of old military men well acquainted with 
the seat of intended hostilities. Uneducated himself, he yet delighted 
in the company and conversation of literary men ; he improved and 
maintained we roads and bridges of his state, had numerous spies, amongst 
them many women, in all parts of the world, and was properly said to have 
the wings of an eagle./ 

**This Gastruccio,’* says Villani,<2 *‘was in person tall, dexterous, ai^ 
liandsome ; finely made, not bulky, and of a fair complexion rather inclining to 

S leness ; his hair was light and straight and he bore a very gracious aspect. 

e was a valorous and magnanimous tyrant, wise and sagacious, of an anxious 
and laborious mind and possessing great military talents ; was extremely 
prudent in war and successful in hm undertakings. He was much feared 
and reverenced and in liis time performed many great and remarkable actions. 
He was a scourge to his fellow-citizeus, to the Pisans, the Pistoians, the 
Florentines, and all Tuscany, during the fifteen (twelve ?) years in which he 
held the sovereignty of Lucca. He was very cruel in executing and tortur- 
ing men, ungrateful for good offices rendered to him in his necessities, partial 
to new pecmle and vain of the high station to which he had mounted, so that 
he believed himself lord of Florence and king of Tuscany.” 

Although the first warrior of his age, says Pignotti, it is doubted 
whether he was greater in arms than in council ; although he was born and 
had lived in the midst of revolutions, he never shed blood unless when 
necessity demanded it. He was one of those great men who, although igno- 
rant of letters himself, knew their value, and esteemed the learned. An 
encourager of useful arts and manufactures, he generously rewarded whoever 
intooduced new ones. The monuments of the numerous works of public 
utility which he undertook are still remaining, such as bridges, roads, and 
fortresses. 

He was certainly an extraordinary man, and had the theatre of his actions 
been more extensive, and his means greater, he would have distingui^ed 
himself equally with any of the celebrated men of antiquity. In the small 
sphere, however, in which he was obliged to act, as a private individual, 
he becrae one of the most ^werful princes of Italy ; since, at his death, he 
possessed Lucca, Pisa, Pistoia, the Lunigiana, a mat part of the coast to the 
east of (jenoa, and innumerable castles ; and if he had lived lonw, in those 
times of revolution and the division of Italy into so many smaU sovereign- 
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tiest it may be conjectured that his greatness would not have stopped here. 
Heniy* his eldest son, was heir to his father's estates, but not to his father’s 
talents. The power of Lucca terminated with Castrucoio, since shortly 
afterwuds we see this city offered for sale, bought by a private citisen, and 
the dtirn and castles which were once occupied oy Castruccio retaken by the 
Florentines. Upon the arrival of the emperor, the sovereignty of Pisa, and 
afterwards that of Lucca, were taken away from his sons.^ 


DUKE OF CALABRIA DIES : LUDWIG RETIRES 


The death of the formidable and ambitious Cabtruccio saved Florence 
from the matest danger which she had yet incurred; and, to complete 
her good fortune, the sovereign she had 
chosen to oppose Castruccio, uie duke of 
Calabria, died also about the same time. 

He had distinguished himself only by his 
vices, his want of foresight, and his depre- 
dations. Ludwig of Bavaria, too, ceased 
to be formidable ; he completed his discredit 
by his perfidy towards those who had been 
the most devoted to him. Salvestro de* 

Gkitti, lord of Viterbo, had been the first 
Ghibelline chief to oiien a fortress to him 
in the states of the church; Ludwig ar- 
rested him and put him to the torture to 
force him to reveal the place where he had 
concetded his treasure. The emperor had 
rendered himself odious and ridiculous at 
Rome by the puerility of his proceedings 
against John aXH, and his vain efforts to 
create a schism in the church. Having 
returned to Tuscany, he deprived tlie chil- 
dren of Castruccio of the sovereignty of 
Lucca, on the 16th of March, 1329, and sold 
it to one of their relatives who, a montli 
afterwards, was driven out by a troop of 
German mercenaries which had abandoned 
the emperor to make war on their own 
account that is to say, to live by plunder. 

Ludwig passed the summer of 1829 in Ixim- 
bardy. Towards the end of the autumn he returned to Germany, carrying 
with him the contempt and detestation of the Italians. He had betrayed 
all who had trusted in him • and completely disorganised the Ghibelune 
party which had relied on his support. 



A FLOUNTHfR Noblrman or ths Foujm 

TBBbTU CBNIUBY 


can’ grande della BGALA 


That party had just lost another of their most distinguished chiefs. Can* 
Grande daiia. Scala. He was the grandson of the first Mastino, whom the 
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which no other prince in Italy equalled. Brave and fortunate in war, and 
wise in council, ne gained a reputation for generosity, and even prohity, to 
which few captains could pretend. Among the Lombard princes, he was 
the first protector of literature and the arts. The best poets, painters, and 
sculptors of Italy, Dante, to whom he offered an asylum, as well as Uj^ccione 
da f^aggiuola, and many other exiles illustrious in war or politics were 
Bssemmed at his court. He aspired to subdue the Veronese and Trevisan 
marches, or what has since been called the Terra Finna of Venice. He took 
possession of Vicenza, and afterwards maintained a long war against the 
republic of Padua, the most poweriul in the district, and that which had 
shown the most attachment to the Guelf party and to liberty. But Padua 
gave way to all the excesses of democracy ; the people evinced such jealousy 
of all distinction, such inconstancy in their choice, such presumption, that 
the imprudence of the chiefs as well as of the mob drew down the greatest 
disasters on tiie republic. The Paduans, repeatedly defeated by Can’ Grande 
della Scala from 1814 to 1318, sought protection by vesting uie power in a 
single person; and fixed for that purpose on the noble house of Carrara, 
which had long given leaders to the Guelf party. 

The power vested in a single person soon extinguished all the courage 
and virtue that remained ; and on the 10th of September, 1828, Padua sub- 
mitted to Can’ Grande della Scala. The year following he attacked and 
took Treviso, which surrendered on the 6th of July, 1329. He possessed 
himself of Feltre and Cividale soon after. The whole province seemed sub- 
jugated to his power ; but the conqueror also was subdued. Attacked ij) 
nis camp with a mortal disease, he gave orders on entering Treviso that his 
couch should be carried into the great church, in which, four days afterwards, 
on the 22nd of July, 1829, he expired. He was not more than forty-one 
ymrs of age ; Castruccio was forty-seven at his death. Galeazzo Visconti 
died at about the same age, less than a year before. 


JOHN OF BOHEMIA COMES TO ITALY 

The Ghibelline party, which had produced such great captains, thus saw 
them all disawear at once in the middle of their careers. Passerine de’ Bona- 
ooBsi, tyrant of Mantua, who belonged to the same party, had been assassinated 
on the 14th of August 1828, by we Gonzagas, who thus avenged an affront 
offered to the wife of one of ^em. They took possession of the sovereignty 
of Mantua, and kept it in their family till the eighteenth century. Of aU 
the princes who him well received Ludwig of Bavaria in Italy, the marquis 
d’Este was the only one who preserved his power. He was lord of Ferrara; 
and even this prince, though a Guelf by biith, was forced by the intrigues of 
the TOpe’s legate to join the Ghibellines. 

The GMbelline party, which had been rendered so formidable by the 

S of its captaiz^ was now completely disorganised. The Lombairis 
no confidence in those who remtdned, they liad forgotten liberty and 
no longer aspire to it ; but they longed for a prince capable of defend- 
ing them, and who, by his moderation and good faith, could give them hopes 
of peace. Th^ saw none such in Italy ; Germany imexpect^y offered one. 
John, king of Bohemia, the son of Henir VII, arrived at Trent towards the 
end of the year 1880. The memozy of his father was rendered dearer to 
the Itslians by the oomparmon of his conduct with that of his successor ; and 
John was calculated to heighten this predilection. He could not subiirit to 
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the barbariem of Bohemia, and inhabited, in preference, the county of Lux- 
emburg, or Parie ; and havi^ acquired a spirit of heroism, by his oonstant 
reading or listening to the ^nch romances of chiTalxy, he aspired to the 

g lory of being a complete knight. All that could at first sight seduM 
[le people was united in him — beauty, valour, dexterity in ail corporeal 
exercises, eloquence, an enwing manner. His conduct in France ana Ger- 
many, where he had been by turns warrior and pacificator, was noble. He 
never sought anything for himself; he seemed to be actuated only by the 
love of the ^nenil good or glory. 

The Itaflans, justly disgusted with their own princes, eagerly offered to 
throw themselves into his arms ; the city of Brescia sent deputies to Trent, 
to offer John the sovereignty of their republic. He arrived there, to take 
possession of it, on the 81st of December, 1380. Almost immediately after, 
Bergamo, Cremon^ Pavia, Vercelli, and Novara followed the example of 
Brescia. Azzo Visconti himself, son of Galeazzo, who, in 1828, had repur- 
chased Milan from Ludwig of Bavaria, could not withstand the enthusiasm 
of his subjects; he nominally ceded the government to John, taking hence- 
forth the title of his vicar only. Parma, Modena, Reggio, and lastly Lucca 
also soon ^ve themselves to John of Bohemia. John, in all these cities, 
recalled indiscriminately the Guelf and Ghibelline exiles, restored peace, and 
made them at last taste the first-fruits of good government. 

The Florentines did not find sufficient strength in the Guelf party to 
oppose the menacing greatness of the king of Bohemia. Robei*t of Naples was 
become old ; he wanted energy, and his soldiers courage. The republic of 
Bologna, formerly so rich and powerful, had lost its vigour under the gov- 
ernment of the legate, Bertrand de Poiet; those of Perugia and Siena had 
within themselves few resources, and those few their jealousy of Florence 
prevented their liberally employing. There remained no free cities in Lom- 
bardy ; and all those in the states of the church, which during the preceding 
century had shown so much spirit, had fallen under the yoke of some petty 
tyrant, who immediately declared for the Ghibelline party. The Florentines 
felt the necessity of suenciug their hereditary enmities and their ancient 
repugnances, and of making an alliance with the Lombard Ghibellines against 
John of Bohemia, with the condition that in dividing his spoils they would 
all agree to prevent the aggrandisement of any single power, and praserve 
between themselves an exact equilibrium, in order that Italy after their con- 
quests should incur no danger of being subjugated by one of them. The 
treaty of alliance against the king of B^emia, and the partition of the states 
which he had just acquired in Italy, was signed in the month of September, 
1832. Cremona was to be given to Visconti ; Parma to Mastino della Scala, 
the nephew and successor of Can’ Grande ; Reggio to Gonzaga ; Modena 
to the marquis d’Este ; and Lucca to the Florentines. 

John did not oppose to this league the resistance tlmt was expected from 
his courage and talents. Of an inconstant character, becoming weary of 
everything, fdways pursuing something new, thinking only of shining in 
courts and tournaments, he soon regardw all these little Italian principalities, 
of which he had already lost some, as too citizen-like and unlordly : be sold 
every town which had given itself to him, to whatever noble desired to rale 
over it ; and he departed for Paris on the 16th of October, 188^ leaving 
Italy in still greater confusion than before. The Lombard Ghibellines, ooop 
federates of t£e Florentines, succeeded, before the end of the summer of 1886 , 
in taking possession of the cities abandoned by the king of Bohemia. Lnooa, 
whidi amne fdl to the share of Florence, was defended by a band of German 
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BokUers, who made it the centre of their depredations, and barbarously tjpn- 
nised over the Lucchese. Mastino della Scala offered to treat for the Flor- 
entines with the captains who then commanded at Lucca, and he succeeded in 
obtaining the surrender of the town to him, on the 20th of December, 1885. 
As soon as he became master of it he began to flatter himself that it would 
afford him the means of subjugating the rest of Tuscany; and, instead of 
delivering it as he had engaged to the ITlorentines, he sought to renew against 
them a Ghibelline league jointly with the Pisans and all the independent 
nobles of the Apennines. 


LUCCA A BONE OF CONTENTION 



Wiwuillltfdptir 
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The Florentines, forced to defend 
themselves against their ally, who after 
they had contributed to his elevation 
betrayed them, sought the alliance of 
the Venetians, who also had reason 
to complain of Mastino. A treaty 
was si^ed between the two 
republics on the 2lBt of June, 
1886. The war, to which 
Florence liberally contrib- 
uted in money, was made 
only in Lombaidy and was 
successful. Padua was taken 
from Mastino on the 3rd 
of August, 1387, and, as 
that town showed no ardent 
desire of liberty, it was 
given in sovereignty 
to the Guelf house of 
Carrara. The Vene- 
tians took possession 
of Treviso, Castel- 
franco, and Geneda. 
It was the first acqui- 
sition thev had made 
beyond the Lagune, 


their first establishment on terra firma, which henceforward was to min- 

a their interests with those of the rest of Italy. But their ambition at 
moment extended no further. Satisfied themselves, and sacrificing their 
allies, they made peace with Mastino della Scala on the 18th of December, 
1888, without stipulating that the city of Lucca, the object of the war, should 
be given up to the Florentines, for which these had contracted a debt of 
450,000 florins. The Florentines, successively betrayed by all their allies, 
saw the danger of their position augment daily; the Guelfs lost, one after 
the other, every supporter of their party ; the vigour of the king of Naples, 
now seventy-flve years of age, was gone. The pope, John XXII, had died at 
Avignon, on the 4th of December, 1884; and his successor, Benedict XII, like 
him a Frmchman, neither understood nor took any part in the affairs of Italy. 
A few months previous, on the 17th of March, 1884, the cardinal Bertrand de 
Poiet had been driven 1^ the peojde from Bologna : and this ambitious legate. 
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no longer supported b j the pope his father, had disappeared from the politi- 
cal scene. 

But the Bolognese did not long preserve the liberty which they had recov- 
ered. One of their citizens, named Taddeo de Pepofi, the richest man in idl 
Itidy, had seduced the German guard which they held in pay, and by its aid 
took possession of the sovereignty of Bologna on the 28th of August, 1887. 
He then made alliance with the Gnibeliines. The number of the free cities on 
the aid, or at least the sympathy, of which Florence could reckon continually 
diminished. The Genoese, from the commencement of the century, had con- 
sumed their strength in internal wars between the great Guelf and Ghibelline 
families; as long as they were free, however, the Florentines, without any treaty 
of ^liance, regarded them as friendly; but the long-protracted civil wars had 
disgusted the people with the government ; thev rose on the 23rd of September, 
1889, and overthrow it, replacing the sigfnoria by a single chief, Boccanera, on 
whom they conferred the title ot doge. It might have been feared that they 
had only given themselves a tyrant; but the first doge of Genoa was a friend 
to liberty; and the Genoese people, having imitated Venice in giving them- 
selves a &st officer in the state with that title, were not long before they 
carried the imitation further, by seeking to combine liberty with power vested 
in a single person. In the meanwhile Mastino della Scala suffered a Parmesan 
noble to take from him the city of Parma. As from that time he had no 
further communication with Lucca, he offered to sell it to the Florentines. 
The bargain was concluded in the month of August, 1841; but it appeared 
to the Pisans the signal of their own servitude, for it cut off all communica- 
tion between them and the Ghibellines of Lombardy. Tliev immediately 
advanced their militia into the Lucchese states, to prevent the Florentines 
from taking possession of the town ; vanquished them in a great battle, on the 
2nd of Octol^r, 1841, under the walls of Lucca ; and, on the 6th of July fol- 
lowing, took possession of that city for themselves.^ 

A republic like the Florentine, whose strength depends upon commerce, 
should take no part in wars wlpch do not affect her. The conquests she can 
make are always more expensive than the revenues she can derive from them 
are important, and awaken the jealousy of the neighbouring states, engaging 
her in fresh broils with them. At the end of a war which had been carried 
on for the acquisition of Lucca, the republic found herself greatly in debt, 
without having been able to obtain the city ; and the chief source of her 
riches, commerce, received a terrible shock in the failure of the trading 
firms of Peruzzi and Bardi. These commercial houses had lent to Edward 
III, king of England, an immense sum of money. The king was involved in 
a war with France; but, although he was foi the most part conqueror, 
and had frequently invaded the French provinces, nevertheless the luxmr and 
the magnificence of his court, the inc^culable expenses of war, which are 
burdensome even to conquerors, rendered him unable to satisfy his creditors ; 
and he was obliged to fail in his contracts with these mercliants for 1,865,000 
florins in gold. Giving money its value in those times we shall find it equiv- 
alent to Aout 7,000,000 sequins [about 8,052,000 or 815,260,000] ; and 
such a sum being lost by the city of Florence, we may easily conceive what 
injury was done to her commerce. She might, indeed, have been given up 
for ruined ; these temporary miBchie&, however, are e^ly repaired, when 
the primary fountains of riches are not exhausted or diverted into another 
channel, and as these remained untouched in Florence they very soon filled 
up the momentary deficiency. But could not have happeuM at a more 
uuuoky moment than when the public, which draws its revenues from private 
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individuals, was so much in debt. To this evU was added the dearth of 
provisions; and, what very frequently accompanies it, a Mstilential fever 
whereby, if the old writers have not exaenrated, no less than fifteen thou- 
sand persons died that year within the w^s of Florence. 

In order somewhat to console the Florentines for these calamities, a very 
reqsectable embassj] arrived from Rome. This city, in the absence of tm 
pontiff, had been agitated by political convulsions, originating in the discord 
of the nobility, it liavin^ been reported that the Florentines h^ in a great 
measure, suppressed their own discords by depriving the nobility of every 
share in the government. Roman ambassadors came to make themselves 
acquainted with the Florentine conslitution, and with the means to prevent 
the great from disturbing the public tranquillity. But while the Romans 
were coming to learn the manner of living peaceably from the Florentines, 
domestic broils were upon the eve of recommencing in Florence. Andrea 
Bardi and Bardo Frescobaldi had been very much aggrieved by Jacopo 
Gabrielli, of Gubbio, lately created captain of the guard, and the executor of 
t^e despotic orders of those few who wished for the exclusive government in 
their own hands, from which both the nobility and the common people were 
entirely removed, as well as many of their own order. To these two, smart- 
ing under the pains of recent injuries, were united many others from 
the great who were deprived by law of any share in the government ; 
togeuier with others from the people, who, by an overbearing preponderance, 
were kept at a distance from it ; and a conspiracy was planned to change 
the government. Their foreign friends, the Pazzi, Tarlati, Guidi, and Ubeih 
tini, etc., were to come to Florence, and on the 2nd of November the whole city 
was to rise and overturn the constitution. The conspiracy was discovered 
the day before its execution, by Andrea Bardi, who, either through fear or 
remorse, revealed the correspondence to Jacopo Alberti, one of the heads of 
the government. The latter, assembling, and there being no time to lose, 
ordered the public alarm-bell to be rung; and the people throughout the* 
city took up arms against the traitors, whose succours had not yet arrived ; 
hence those who were on the right bank of the Arno did not move ; on the 
other side, too, arms were immediately taken up, and they endeavoured to 
defend themselves in the street callea Bardi. Surrounded on every side 
by the armed people, they were about coming to blows, when the mayor Mat- 
teo of Ponte, a native of Brescia, a venerable man, interposed ; ana setting 
before the Bardi and Frescobaldi the imminent danger of being slaughtered 
with their families, he persuaded them to lay down their arms, promising 

* 4hat the conspirators should leave Florence, out of which city he him- 
l^ompanied them in the night. 

Etune appeared to be playing with the Florentines, by offering and 
g away from them, at the same time, the city of Lucca, always annoy- 
ing them, whether they aimed at obtaining it by arms or by money. Mastino 
Scala, after the loss of Parma, wliich had been taken away from lim by Azzo 
Correggio, seeing himself unable any longer to maintain Lucca, offered it to 
the Florentines for the sum of 250,000 florins in gold ; the latter consented; 
but before it came to their hands, they were obliged to contend with the 
Pisans, who thought they would no longer be enabled to maintain their 
liberty if Lucca belonged to the Florentines. They would have been better 
nleased, as they were not able to conquer the Florentines by money, had 
Luoca remained free ; various councils were held in which it was finally 
determined they should take up aims ahd contend for the possession of 
Luoca with the Elorentines, and after some fruitless treaty with Mastino 
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they laid aiege to it. They had ooUeoted many troojM both from the Tuaoan 
Ghibellines and the lords of Lombardy, particularly irom Lucchino Visconti, 
whose friendship they had purchased with treachery. 

One of the first Milanese citizens, Francis of Postierla, had married a 
near relative of Lucchino, the beautiful and virtuous Margaret Visconti who 
had rejected Lucchino when he fell in love with her. His ill will being 
made mown to the husband, induced him to frame a conspiracy ; upon the 
discovery of which Francis fied to Avignon, whence he was attracted by 
Lucchino to Pisa by the most insidious artifices. In spite of a safe passage, 
of which the rulers of Pisa had assured him, he was taken and consigned to 
Lucchino ; who, in order to crown his barbarous brutality, ordered him 
to be beheaded, together with his beloved and unfortunate consort. For 
this act of perfidy the Pisans received powerful assistance from Lucchino, 
and were enabled to maintain their portion in front of the Florentines. 

The viceroy of Mastino was treating at the same time with the Pisans 
and putting up Lucca at auction. After various altercations about the pay- 
ment of the money, the people of the Florentines were finally introduced 
into Lucca ; but two strong places belonging to the Lucchese, the Cerruglio 
Sind Montechiaro, still remained in the hands of the Pisans, for which 
70,000 fiorins in gold were deducted. The Pisans, however, would not 
depart ; and remaining immovable in the plain of Lucca, the Florentines 
would have shown their sense by standing u]H)n the defensive, and either by 
occupying important posts prevented the transport of provisions to the Pisan 
army, or harassed their country with inroads ; but they were ashamed of 
leaving them quiet ; and approaching the enemy, they offered Uiem battle 
near me Ghiaia, which the Pisans md not refuse , and they fought with 
varying fortune. The victory inclined in the beginning in favour of the 
Florentines, and Giovanni Visconti son of Lucchino was made prisoner ; but 
falling into disorder, in following up the enemy, they were routed and put 
to flight by a band which remained in guard of the camp. The archers took 
a great part in this victory, amongst whom were many Genoese, greatly 
renowned in this manner of warfare. The cavalry of the Florentines, so 
much more numerous than that of the Pisans, was in a great measure dis- 
abled for action by the arrows. The loss of the Florentines, in killed and 
prisoners, was not less than two thousand men. The Pisans, taking courage 
at this advantage, again surrounded Lucca. It was singular enough to 
behold the ambassadors of King Robert, appearing at this moment, demand- 
ing the possession of Lucca from the Florentines, as his own property, telling 
them Lucea had been given over to his hands since the year 1813, when it was 
taken from them by Uguccione da Faggiuola. The prompt consent of tlla 
Florentines, however, did not occasion less astonishment, who thus lost a 
city they h^ so much desired and Imd purchased with so much treasure and 
blood. 

The same ambassadors, having taken possession, went to Pisa, and inti- 
mated to that republic to raise the siege of a city which belonged to the 
king of Naples ; but the Pisans, not yielding so easily, proposed rather to 
send ambassadors to the king. It may be conjectured that the king, as an 
ancient friend of the Florentines, acted in concert with them to make the 
Pisans retreat as the latter really suspected. Malatesta had been made 
general of the Florentines, and marched in order to raise the siege of Lucca ; 
he was however artfully held at bay by the captmn of the Pisim who, 
not having sufficient people to cope with the Florentines, and knowing how 
greatly Lucca was cmficient in provisions, chose to fight by temporising. 

B. W. — TOIn IZ. M 
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The duke of Athene arrived at the Florentine arm;|r with one hundred French 
horse ; and other reinforcements coming up, various operations took place 
upon the Serchio, where the Pisans, although inferior in number, made 
a brave defence; Malatesta, superior in force, could never dislodge them or 
force them to battle ; and, after many attempts to relieve Lucca, he was 
obliged to retreat. The Lucchese, thus abandoned, were forced to come 
to terms with the Pisans, which were very moderate ; since (having riven 
time for the Florentines who were in it to retire) they were content to Aeep 
a garrison for fifteen years in the castle of Lucca, called Dell* Agosta in 
Ponte Tetto, and in the tower of Montuolo — which was to be paid, however, 
by the Lucchese ; in all other reimects they were free. Thus, luter the waste 
of so much treasure and blood, Lucca, which had been so greatly desired, 
was held for a moment and again lost. 


THE DUKE OF ATHENS MADE PBOTEOTOE OF FLOBBNOB 

These unsuccessful events had, as usual, excited hatred against the rulers 
of the Florentine Republic. The latter, in order to cover themselves and dis- 
tract the enemies* attention and fury elsewhere, elected as governor and pro- 
tector of the city and its states, Walter, duke of Athens and count of Brienne, 
of French extraction but brought up in Greece and Apulia. Since he had 
fulfilled the duties of the duke of Calabria in Florence, this man had acquired 
great reputation for wisdom and justice; and after the expiration of t^ie 
period of Malate8ta*s government was elected genend and protector, with 
the most extensive power of administering justice within and without 
Florence. The duke was a man of vast ambition, and possessed sufficient 
talent to profit by the circumstances in which tlie city was placed, divided 
as it was into three orders of persons, the nobility, the rich middle class, 
and the common people. The government was entirely in the hands of the 
second; the other two orders, therefore, were necessarily discontented ; and 
adding their old wrongs to the misfortunes which had happened to the 
republic from the improvident administration of those who governed, their 
complaints became more frequent and daring; but those most irritated, 
and probably with the most reason, were the nobility. The people, not 
content with having deprived them of every share in the government, would 
not even administer justice to them ; thev caused the laws to be put in force 
against them in the severest manner, wmoh laws were silent for the most 
part in favour of the class that governed ; and thus, even in the latter order, 
person were not wanting to whom the government became odious, since the 
most important offices were concentrated in the hands of a few. 

All these discontented persons united themselves with the duke, urgently 
beseeching him to make himself absolute master of the city, and promised to 
support him ; thus preferring the slavery of their native country to a free 
but aristocratic government, in which they had no share. The duke both 
supported and fomented this good disposition towards him; and by some acts 
of .vwur, which bore the colour of the most scrupulous justice, he drew upon 
hiryf the applauses of the discontented, and struck terror into the people, 
havfig brought to justice and made some of those persons feel the r^ur 
of the laws, who, from being in the number who divided the principal offices 
amongst themselves, went unpunished and were consequently odious to the 
reet. Giovanni de* Medici, among the most powerful, had been captain of 
Loooa. When arrested, he oonfeased under torture that he had permitted 
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Tarlati to escape from the camp (although fame reported he was guilty 
only of bad custody), and his head was taken off. William AltoviU, 
accused of barter, met with the same fate. Rosso Ricci and Naldo Rucellai 
were also arrested ; the former had appropriated to himself the jiay of the 
soldiers ; the latter had received money from the Pisans in order to second 
their interests. The duke did not choose to punish them with death, fearful 
that too much blood might disgust the {leoplo ; they were therefore first 
sentenced to tlie payment of a sum of money, Rieei to perpetual imprison- 
ment, and Rucellai was banished to the confines of Perugia. Thest* chastise- 
ments in four of the principal families, which had been neeustoiiied to go 
unpunished, and were odious to the people and tlie nobility, drew down great 
applause upon the duke, who, considering his design already mature for 
making himself absolute master, and conscious he jjossessed the power, chose 
nevertheless to ask the government from the gonfalonier and the priors, who 
denied it him with modest but firm remonstrances. 


But the magistracy, knowing the great favour he enjoyed from the public, 
in order not to excite a dangerous tumult, as the i)Cop]e were to assemble the 
morning following, agreed upon giving him the 
government for a year, under those limitations 
with which King Robert and the duke of 
Calabria had formerly enjoyed it. The even- 
ing before, the magistracy went with other 
respectable citizens to the duke, who, in order 
to gain greater respect for i)iet} and modera- 
tion, inhabited the convent of Santa Croce, and 
after many discussions they feigned to agree to 
it. The conditions were signed by notaries on 
both sides, and apfiroved by the oath of the 
duke, who came to the palace of the priors on 
the morning of the Stli of September, aecom- 
panied by the greater part of the nobility, by 
an innumerable concourse of armed people, 
and by his own troops. The gonfalonier made 
known the deliberations which had been held in 
the evening ; and when it was heard that the 
seigniory of Florence was given to the duke 
for a year, many voices from the lower order 
of the people cried out, “For life I ” (a vita). 

The doors of the palace being opened, he was 
conducted into it by the nobility, and installed 
absolute master, sending away the priors and 
the gonfalonier, who, preserving the name 
only, were removed elsewhere in order to rep- 
resent a scenic farce. Fireworks were set off 
for joy. The arms of the duke were seen hung 
up at every comer ; at the ringing of all the 
bells his bannf rs were hoisted upon the tower ; Italian Suldibr of raa| lipii»- 
and the bishop Acciajuoli pronounced a homily, iebnth Cbntuby 

wherein he loudly extolled the praises due to 

the supposed virtues of the duke. All the cities of the republic too surien- 
dered to him ; he became, therefore, master of Florence, not with the limit^ 
authority by which the royid family of Naples had more than once held it, 
but with the absolute power, partly conceded to him and partly usurped. 
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Right of life and death over persons, distribution of emidoyments, imposition 
of taxes or imposts — all were at his will ; so much can a momentary delusion 
effect, when produced by the fury of parties I 


GBOWING UNPOPULABITY OF THE DUKE OF ATHENS 

Those who were to gain most by the change were the great, so-called, 
who, being hitherto excluded from the employments and obliged to obey a 
government of merchants, had now every reason to hope that the duke, to 
whom their rank brought them nearer tlian the others, would grant them his 
favour together with no small share in the government. One of the first 
acts of the duke was to make jieace, and afterwards an alliance with the 
Pisans, inking it necessary to confirm the dominion ; whicli very much 
displeased the Florentines. It is easier to acquire states than to maintain 
them. The favoured by the change can be few, and these produce endless 
discontents among those ^vho either expected or thought the same reward 
due to them. The mind too, A\hich in Hie execution of the enterprise, has 
been assiduously vigilant and active, when once it has obtained its end, is 
accustomed generally to relax, at a time when its vigilance ought to be 
increased. The duke thought he would lie able to preserve by force what 
he had acquired by benevolence, and took into pay many foreign troops at 
the expense of the republic, an insufiicient means against a populous city, 
which may be badly inclined. ^ 

He soon neglected the friendship of the great, and began to cultivate 
that of Hie common people, extending his favours to the lowest, in order to 
deserve their powerful support. Prmcipal persons were put to death upon 
trivial pretences ; others were fined heavily in money. To this were added 
the insolence and dissoluteness of the duke and his dependants towards the 
most honest women; amongst whom thev endeavoured to introduce the liber- 
tine customs and manners of the French and Neapolitan courts, and substi- 
tute them in place of the modest and decent attributes of the republican 
Florentines. Not only common dissoluteness degraded his courtiers, but 
even vices which nature abliors. The seed of discontent was sown in all 
orders of people — in the nobility, besides the motives we liave adduced, for 
not being admitted to the government, as they had expected ; in the people 
for having lost it; in all orders on account of the increased impositions, so 
that three months had hardly elajised before the government of the duke 
became detested with more vehemence than it had been before desired. 

It was not difficult for the duke to perceive the change, and the increas- 
ing hatred of the people a^inst him; but his manner of acting in these 
circumstances was not very judicious. It was natural to imagine that, in a 
new principality^, some conspiracy might bo planned against him ; but he 
thou^t of mning to himself the public affecHon by an air of confidence 
and extraordinary security, which he carried so far as not only to despise, 
but even to punish as calumniators whoever ventured to rive him salutary 
advice. Matthew of Morozzo, for having warned him Inat the family of 
the Medici were conspiring to kill him, was, by an act of cruelty at once 
useless and imprudent, flayed and hanged ; this terrible example, however, 
did not deter owers, so great is the hope and courage of informers. Lam- 
bert Abatti followed Matthew in giving information and receiving punish- 
ment; for having disclosed to the duke that some noble Florentines were 
oonspiring for hu deal^ and that they held a council with John Ricoio, a 
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captain of Mastino, he received the reward dae to the trade of an informer. 
Thu cruel severity, without gaining him the good disposition of the Floren- 
tines, was adapted only to invite the discontented to conspire against him 
more openly. The duke, however, with an unexampled frivolity, appears 
to have cared more for words than actions ; since, upon its being reported to 
him that Bettone of Cino, who had been already promoted by him, spoke ill 
of his government, he caused his tongue to be plucked out, to be stuck 
upon a lance, and the unfortunate Bettone to l>e dragged close to it upon a 
car thrdugh the city. He banished him afterwards to Romagna, where he 
died from the consequences of the wound. 

Words cannot express how much, in an eloquent city, eager to examine 
and judge of public affairs, such a punishment at once disheartened and 
embittered the citizens against him, who thus saw even the liberty of speech 
denied them. All orders of the state were roused against the duke ; three 
conspiracies were formed agiiiust him at the same time, and not one had any 
knowledge of the other. The bishop of Florence (himself Acciajuoli) was 
the head of the first ; he had loaded the duke with excessive praises at his 
first installation, and was now ashamed of it. As the three conspiracies did 
not communicate with each other, the projects to get rid of the duke were 
various, none of which could be carried into execution ; because, as suspi- 
cion«i increased, he had vigilantly put himself upon guard, although the con- 
spirators for a considerable time remained concealed. Francis Brunelleschi, 
one of the adherents of the dukes received a hint of the conspiracy of the 
Medici from a Sienese, who came there, but who could only name Paul 
Marzecca, a Florentine citizen, and Simone of Monterappoli. These were 
arrested, and, being tormented, revealed the names of the conspirators, of 
whom Antonio Adimari was the ringleader, a man of great reputation, both 
for the qualities with which he was endowed and the greatness of his family. 
When summoned he appeared, and was detained ; but the duke dared not put 
him to death. 


THE DUKE DRIVEN FROM THE CITY 

Frightened at the great number and the respectability of the conspirators, 
and not thinking he possessed a force sufiicient to act against them, he sent for 
aid from various parts of Tuscany and to the lord of Bologna ; a part of which 
arriving, he caused three hundred of the principal citizens to be summoned, 
many of whom were of the conspirators, under the pretext of wishing to con- 
sult with them, as he was sometimes wont to do. It was his intention to 
arrest them, put part of them to death, and keep the remainder in prison, and 
by this execution to terrify the rest of the city, scour it with armed men, 
and establish more firmly his dominion. The summons being made known, 
and so many being found in the list that it appeared clearly a list of pro- 
scribed, the numMr gave courage to each ; in a short time the three con- 
spiracies were united into one, and they determined, instead of offering 
their heads to the tyrant, to attack him courageously. The morning of 
St. Anne being arrived, which was destined for the enterprise, conten- 
tions between the people were purposely kindled, who coming to blow^ 
all of a sudden the people appeared in arms; the streets were barri- 
caded; the nobility and the people, forgetting their ancient contentions, 
embraced each other, and united in sustaining the common cause. The 
foreign soldiers of the duke, at the news of the rebellion, marched to his 
assistance ; many could not g^in the palace, and were either killed or made 
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prifloners. Some, however, came up and joined the guard, which was 
acoustomed to remain there. A few of the nobles, who had remained 
fidthful to him, and a part of the lowest order of people whom he had 
endeavoured to gain over, came to him ; but these, seeing that the greater 

part of the city was in open 
rebellion against liim, abandoned 
him. The priors, who had incau- 
tiously retired to the palace for 
safety at the beginning of the 
tummt, were retained as hostages 
by the duke. The soldiers, part 
foot and pait horse, who were in 
the square in his defence, were 
venr soon beaten by the infuriated 
mob, and dismounting retired for 
safety within the palace. All the 
btreets that led to it were block- 
aded by the people, and no hope 
of succour nor other defence 
remained to the duke but the walls. 
These were very strong, and suf- 
ficiently provided with defenders ; 
provisions, however, were want- 
ing. He lemained there besiegfH 
until the 8rd of August. In the 
meantime, having assembled the 
people in Santa Kaparata, he gave 
power to the bishop, united with 
fourteen citizens, to reform the 
government. All the agents of 
the duke who came into the hands 
of the people were cruelly mur- 
dered and torn to pieces. This 
iTAuax wabbiob or thb Foubibxvth CixrimT fate attended a notary of the pro- 
tector (Simone Norcia), Arrigo 
Fei, who was discovered in the act of escape, disguised as a friar, with another 
Neapolitan. The people were not contented with a simple death, but mur- 
dered them publicly in the most cruel manner. 

The duke, in the meantime, found himselt pinched by hunger in the 
palace, and seeing himself reduced to a bad condition sought for an accom- 
modation. The Sienese ambassadors had joined the Florentines with oppor- 
tune aid. These, together with the bishop and with Count Simone, treated 
with the people, who, however, obstinately refused every accommodation, 
unless Wfiliam of Assisi protector, with his son, and Cerettieri Visdomini 
were first given over to them. The duke refused ; but the French soldiers, 
who were shut up there, protested they would not perish by hunger or 
the sword for three persons they would not even have saved, and in 
tne same evening threw the son of the conservatore out at the ^te. He 
was a youth of fine aspect, of eighteen years of age, and was guilty of no 
other crime but that of being son of an odious man. This was sufiScient for 
the mob to make a sacrifice of him ; he was stabbed by a thousand outs, and 
even tom to pieces by the teeth of the mob. The same end was made of the 
father, who h^ been spectator of the execution of his son. Being demanded 
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by loud diouts, and driven out from the palace, he waa out to pieoea, carried 
in triumph thresh the city, and his blood and fleah taated wiUi a savage 
eagerness. It is strand to see how the people, united, can commit such 
atrocious actions, which any individuaU taken abstractedly, could not be 
capable of ; it would appear that the passions become multiplied in proportion , 
as the number of the mob increases ; and that, thinking to do themselvea * 
justice, an emulation in cruelty aris^ which makes everyone vie with 
another in excesses of barbarity. This brutal occupation was the cause of 
the safety of Visdomini, who, being forgotten in that moment, was enabled to 
escape in the night. After so many cruelties, the people began to attend 
to treaties of accommodation. The duko gave full power to enter into 
them by the moans of the bishop of Lecce, to fourteen elect, and to the 
bishop Acciajuoli. By this treaty he solemnly renounced, on the Srd of 
August, before the Sienese ambassadors and Count Simone, the government 
of Florence and the other cities of the republic; and in token of renunciation 
laid down his mace before witnesses. He departed, on the 6th of August, 
accompanied by the count, who ordered him on the confineB to confirm his 
ab^cation. He at first refused; but, upon being threatened with being 
taken back to Florence, he was induced to ratify it. He left behind him an 
atrocious and infamous memory ; nor is any other praise due to his govern- 
ment than for the care he gave himself to unite the minds of many citizens 
who were alienated from one another by an inveterate and hereditary 
hatred.^ 


ATTEMPTED REFORMS 

These events, taking place in the city, induced all the dependencies of the 
Florentine state to throw off their yoke ; so that Arezzo, Castiglione, Pistoia, 
Volterra, CoUe, and San Gemigniano rebelled. Thus Florence found herself 
deprived of both her tyrant and her dominions at the same moment, and in 
recovering her liberty taught her subjects how they might become free. 
The duke being expelled, and the territories lost, the fourteen citizens and 
the bifihop thought it would be better to act kindly towards their subjects in 
peace, than to make them enemies by war, and to show a desire that their 
subjects should be free as well as themselves. They therefore sent ambassa- 
dors to the p«*ople of Arezzo, to renounce all dominion over that city, and to 
enter into a treaty with them ; to the end that, as they could not retain them 
as subjects, they might make use of them as friends. They also, in the best 
manner they were able, agreed with the other places that they should retain 
their freedom, and that, being free, they might mutually assist each other in 
the preservation of their liberties. T^ prudent course was attended with 
a most favourable result ; for Arezzo, not many years afterwards, returned to 
the Florentine rule, and the other places in the course of a few months 
returned to their former obedience. Thus it frequently occurs that we 
sooner attain our ends by a seeming indifference to them, than by more 
obstinate pursuit. 

Having settled external affairs, they now turned to the consideration 
of those within the city ; and after some altercation between the nobility 
and the people, it was arranged that the nobility should form one-third 
of the seigniory and fill one-half of the other offices. ^ The mty was 
hitherto dividea into sixths ; and hence there would be six seigniors, one 
for each sixth, except when, from some more than ordinary cause, there 
had been twelve or thirteen created ; but when this had occurred they were 
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again soon reduced to six. It now seemed desirable to make an alteration 
in this respect, as well because the sixths were not properly divided as that, 
wi^ng to give their proportion to the greal^ it became desirable to increase 
the number. They therefore divided the city into quarters, and for each 
created three seiffniors. They abolished the office of gonfalonier of justice, 
and also the gonmloniers of the companies of the people ; and instead of the 
twelve buonuomini, or good men, created eight counsellors, four from each 
party. The government having been estal^hed in this matter, the city 
might have been in repose if the great had been content to live in that 
mc^eration which civil society requires. But they produced a contrary 
result, for those out of office would not conduct themselves as citizens, and 
those who were in the government wished to be lords, so that every day 
furnished some new instance of their insolence and pride. These things 
were very grievous to the people, and they began to r^ret that for one 
tyrant put down there had sprung up a thousand. The arrogance of 
one party and the anger of the other, rose to such a degree that l£e heads 
of the people complained to the bishop of the improper conduct of the 
nobility, and what unfit associates they had become for the people; and 
begged he would endeavour to induce them to be content with their share 
of administration in the other offices, and leave the magistracy of the 
seigniory wholly to themselves. 

The bishop was naturally a well-meaning man, but his want of firmness 
rendered him easily influenced. Hence, at the instance of his associates, he 
at first favoured the duke of Athens, and afterwards, by the advice of other* 
citizens, conspired against him. At the reformation of the government he 
had favoured the nobility, and now ho appeared to incline towards the people, 
moved by the reasons which they had advanced. Thinking to find in others 
the same instability of purpose, he endeavoured to effect an amicable arrange 
ment. With this design he called together the fourteen who were yet in 
office, and in the best terms he could imagine advised them to give up the 
seigniory to the people, in order to secure the peace of the city ; and assured 
them that if they refused, ruin would most probably be the result. 

This discourse excited the anger of the nobility to the highest pitch, and 
Ridolfo de’ Bardi reproved him in unmeasured terms as a man of little faith, 
reminding him of his friendship for the duke, to prove the duplicity of his 
present conduct, and sayins that in driving him away lie had acted the part 
of a traitor. He concluded by telling him that the honours they had acquired 
at their own peril, they would at their own peril defend. Then they left the 
bishop, and in great wrath informed their associates in the government, and 
all the families of the nobility, of what had been done. The people also 
expressed their thoughts to each other, and as the nobility made preparations 
for the defence of their seigniors, they determined not to wait till they had 
perfected their arrangements ; and therefore, bein? armed, hastened to the 
jpalaoe, shouting, as they went along, that the nobility must give up their 
shore in the government. The uproar and excitement were astonishing. 
The seimors of the nobility found themselves abandoned ; for their frien(&, 
seeing ml the people in arms, did not dare to rise in their defence, but each kept 
within his own house. The seigniors of the people endeavoured to abate the 
excitement of the multitude, by affirming their associates to be good and 
moderate men ; but, not succeeding in their attempt, to avoid a greater evil, 
sent them home to their houses, wmther they were with difficulty conducted. 
The nobility having left the palace, the office of the four councillors was 
tsken horn their purty, and conferred upon twelve of the people. To the 
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eight sei^iors who Temained, a gon&lonier of justice was added, and sixteen 
gonfaloniers of the companies of the people ; and the council was so reformed, 
that the government remained wholly in the hands of the popular party. 


WAR OF THE FACTIONS IN FLORENCE 

At the time these events took place there was a great scarcity in thia 
city, and discontent prevailed both among the highest and lowest classes ; 
in the latter for want of food, and in the former from having lost their 
power in the state. This circumstance induced Andrea Strozzi to think of 
making Umself sovereign of the city. Selling his corn at a lower price than 
others did, a great many people flocked to his house ; emboldened by the sight 
of these, he one morning mounted his horse, and, followed by a consideria)le 
number, called the people to arms, and in a short time drew together about 
four thousand men, with whom he proceeded to the seigniory, and demanded 
that the gates of the palace should be opened. But the seigniors, by 
threats and the force which they retained in the palace, drove them from the 
court ; and then by proclamation so terrified them, tliat they gradually 
dropped off and returned to their homes, and Andrea, finding himself alone, 
witn some difficulty escaped falling into the hands of tlic magistrates. 

This event, although an act of great temerity, and attended with the result 
that usuall^r follows such attempt^ raised a hope in the minds of the nobility 
of overcoming the people, seeing that the lowest of the plebeians were at 
enmity with them. And to profit by tliis circumstance, they resolved to arm 
themselves, and with justifiable force recover those rights of which they had 
been unjustly deprived. Their minds aej^uired such an assurance of success, 
that they openly provided themselves with arms, fortified their houses, and 
even sent to their friends in Lombardy for assistance. The people and the 
seigniory made preparation for their defence, and requested aiif from Perugia 
and Siena, so that the city was filled with tlie armed followers of either 
party. The nobility on this side of the Amo divided themselves into three 
parts ; the one occupied the houses of the Gavicciulli, near the church of 
St. John ; another, the houses of the Pazzi and the Donati, near the mat 
church of St. Peter ; and the third, those of the Cavalcanti in the Hew 
Market. Those beyond the river fortified the bridges and the streets in 
which their houses stood ; the Nerli defended the bridge of the Carraja ; 
the Frescobaldi and the Manelli, the church of the Holy Trinity ; and the 
Rossi and the Bardi, the bridge of the Rubaconte and the Ponte Vecchio. 
The people were drawn together under the gonfalon of justice and the 
ensigns of the companies of the artisans. 

Both sides being thus arranged in order of battle, the people thought it 
imprudent to defer the contest, and the attack was commenced by the Medici 
and the RondineUi, who assailed the Cavicciulli, where the houses of the latr 
ter open upon the piazza of St. John. Here both parties contended with great 
obstinacy, and were mutu^ly wounded, from the towers by stones and other 
missiles, and from below by arrows. They fought for three hours ; but the 
forces of the people continuing to increase, and the Cavicciulli finding them- 
sdves overcome by numbers, and hopeless of other assistance, sumnitted 
themselves to the people, who saved their houses and property; and having 
disarmed them, ordered them to disperse among their relatives and friends, 
and remain unarmed. Being victorious in the first attack, they easily overpow- 
ered the Pazzi and the Donati, whe^ numbers were less thain those they had 
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who were strong both in respect of the post they had chosen and in tiieir fol- 
lowers. Nevertheless, seeing all the gonfaloniers against them, and that the 
others had been overcome by three gonfaloniers alone, they )rielded without 
offering much resistance. Three paits of the city were now in the hands of 
the people, and only one in possession of the nobility ; but this was the 
strongest, as well on account of those who held it, as from its situation, being 
defended by the Arno ; hence it was first necessary to force the bridges. 
The Ponte Vecchio was first assailed and offered a brave resistance ; for the 
towers were armed, the streets barricaded, and the barricades defended by 
the most resolute men ; so that the people were repulsed with great loss. 
Finding their labour at this point fruitless, they endeavoured to force the 
Rubaconte bridge, but no better success resulting, they left four gonfaloniers 
in charge of the two bridges, and with the others attacked the bridm of 
the Carraja. Here, although the Nerli defended themselves like brave 
men, they could not resist the fury of the people ; for this bridge, having no 
towers, was weaker than the others, and was attacked by the Gapponi, 
and many families of the jieople who lived in that vicinity. Being thus 
assailed on all sides, they abandoned the barricades and gave way to the 
people, who then overcame the Rossi and the Frescobalm ; for SXL those 
Myond the Amo took part with the conquerors. 

There was now no resistance made except by the Bardi, who remained 
undaunted, notwithstanding the failure of dieir friends, the union of the 
people against them, and the little chance of success which they seemed 7b 
nave. They resolved to die fighting, and rather see their houses burned and 
plundered than submit to the power of their enemies. They defended them- 
selves with such obstinacy that many fruitless attempts were made to over- 
come them, both at the Ponte Vecchio and the Rubaconte ; but their foes were 
alw^s repulsed with loss. 

There had in former times been a street which led between the houses 
of the Pitti, from the Roman road to the walls upon Mount St. George. 
By this way the people sent six gonfaloniers, with orders to assail their 
houses from behind. This attack overcame the resolution of the Bardi, and 
decided the dav in favour of the people; for when those who defended the 
barricades in the street learned that their houses were being plundered, they 
left the principal fight and hastened to their defence. This caused the Ponte 
Vecchio to be lost ; the Bardi fled in all directions and were received into 
the houses of the Quaratesi, Panzanesi, and Mozzi. The people, especially the 
lower classes, greedy for spoil, sacked and destroyed their houses, and pulled 
down and burned their towers and palaces with such outrageous fury that the 
most cruel enemy of the Florentine name would have been ashamed of taking 
part in such wanton destruction. 

The nobility being thus overcome, the people reformed the government ; 
and as they were of three kinds, the higher, the middle, and the lower class, 
it was ordered that the first should appoint two seigniors, the two latter three 
each, and that the gonfalonier should be chosen alternate!;^ from either partv. 
Besides tiiis, all the regulations for the restraint of the nobility were renewed ; 
and in order to weaken them still more, many were reduced to the grade of 
the Mople. The ruin of the nobility was so complete, and depressed them so 
muon, mat they never afterwards ventured to take arms for the recovery 
nt their power, but soon became humbled and abject in the extreme. And 
thus [adds Maeohiavdli] Florence lost the generosity of her bharacter and 
her distinotion in arms.* 
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For more than thirty years the heavy chain of misfortune ImmI been fall- 
ing, link after link, on the devoted city of Florence ; wars, sickness, poverty, 
famines, floods, fires, and sanguinary revolutions had successiv^y tried the 
spirit of her sons ; yet so great was its elasticity that they still rose superior, 
and still held on their wonted course of national enterprise. It was noped 
that misfortune had at length exhausted her quiver, when 
they were again stricken in common with all ^e world by 
her most dea[my shaft, the great 
and desolating plague of 1348. 

This dreadful visitation, 
which began in the far East 
and rolled dismally over the 
western worl^ pressed with 
unwonted weight upon Flor- 
enoe, where the people were 
predisposed for (usease by a 
succession of events that l>oth 

moraUy and physicaUy had af- Iiuuk Aan, FtnmnnrH CnmT 

fected the vmole community. 

As far back as the year 1345 unusual and constant rains accompanied and 
followed by earthquakes continued from the end of July to the beginning 
November; the harvests were nearly ruined; but few grapes appeared; 
tilla^ was interrupted, and the little wiue that could be made had proved 
unwholesome. 


The Arno again swamned half Florence ; streams, swelled into torrents, 
rolled over banks and bridges and ravaged every district ; Rifredi and Bor- 
ghetto were ruined by the TerzoUa ; the Mugnone and Kimaggio did equal 
mischief, and an overwhelming flood was hourly expected in the capital. 

The next year’s harvest faded, and the rain still poured down through 
April, May, and June, 1846, with storms and tempests, and a partial destruc- 
tion of the smaller seeds ; misfortune seemed busily brooding, but not for 
Florence alone ; France and the rest of Italy were struck with equal appre- 
hensions ; corn and wine asain failed ; the poultry perished for lack of food ; 
cattle of every kind were fearfully diminished ; uie price of oil became enor- 
mous, and fruit was almost entirely extinct. Land produced at the utmost 
a quarter, and in some places only a sixth, of the customary crops, and even 
that was unwholesome ; want came like an armed man ; the peasants aban- 
doned their farms and robbed each other through sheer necessity ; or else 
begged their bread in Florence, where the concourse of starving wretches 
was overwhelming. 

No land could be tilled unless the owner provided sustenance in kind for 
his labourers besides the necessary seed, and this was almost impossible even 
at an enormous cost; in former scarcities com was extravagantly dear but 
still to be had; now there was soarc^y any even for the highest offers untR 
the government, with infinite exertion and by mere dint of money, imported it 
from the Maremma, Romagna, Sicily, Sardinia, Calabria, Barbary, Tunis, and 

archipelago. But even the receipt of this was difficult ; for Pisa, equally 
distressed, detained aU that entered Porto Pisano until her own market was 
Bimplied. Thirty thousand florins were nominally thus spent, one-third of 
which was supposed to have found its way into the coffers of dishonest and 
heartless peculators. Ten great ovens were erected by the government and 
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strongly barricaded, where by day and night men and women were constantly 
employ^ in making bread ; this was distributed every morning at the sound 
of the great bell, to churchy convents, country parishes, and hungry crea- 
tures ; but with exceeding difficulty, from the fierce pressure of starving mul- 
titudes. In April, 1847, it was found by the bread-tickets received that 
no less than ninety-four thousand people were daily furnished with two loaves 
each from these ovens. In this were not counted the citizens and their 
households who were already supplied and did not share in the public distri- 
bution, but bought better bread at more than double price from the numerous 
private ovens. It was exclusive also of religious mendicants and other sys- 
tematic beggars who in infinite numbers crowded into Florence from the 
adjacent towns and districts, and were in continual altercation with the citi- 
zens. Yet none were refused, whether stranger or subject, and all classes 
joined hand and heart in relieving the general misery. The increase of grain 
from the wheat harvest of 18^ reduced the price, towards the end of 
June, which however soon mounted up again from the eagerness of bakers to 
purchase, in order to uphold the market by refusing to make more than a 
certain quantity. This plunged the city into confusion ; tumults began, which 
the priors calmed by hanging the baker who commenced this system, and corn 
fell to its natural value which the harvest gradually diminished. 

Death and sickness of course attended this suffering, and to alleviate the 
general distress the priors as early as March had decreed that nobody should 
be arrested for any debt under one hundred golden fiorins until the follow- 
ing Au^t ; and also, with a premium for importation, put a maximum piCce 
on the bushel of wheat ; this was useless ; because hunger backed by money 
overcame law, and corn sold for double the government value. For further 
alleviation all the prisoners in the public jails were released on a com- 
promise with their creditors and enemies, as mortality had already begun 
in these places to the number of two or three in a day ; public debtors for 
less than one hundred fiorins were also set at liberty on paying fifteen per 
cent, of their fines ; but very few could take advantage of this, for all were 
suffering from poverty, hunger, and distress. 

The effects now began to appear ; women and children of the poorest 
classes sank under the woeful pressure ; this lasted until November and car- 
ried off about four thousand souls ; but it was worse in Prato, Pistoia, and 
Bologna, in Romagna, and throughout all France. In Turkey, Syria, 
Tatary, and India, sickness raged with unheard-of violence, giving rise and 
currency to a thousand marvellous tales, such as fire issuing from the earth 
and air, and consuming men, cattle, houses, trees, and even reducing the very 
earth and stones to cinders : those who escaped this, died of pestilence ; and 
on the banks of the Tanais, at Trebizond, and in all the neighbouring coun- 
tries, only one person in five was left among the living ; in other places it is 
said to have rained great black maggots with eight legs, some alive, some 
dead, whose sting was death and whose corruption poisoned the atmosphere; 
but these are the least incredible of the numerous fables that this universal 
scourge generated in morbid imaginations, and in which all men, being 
terror-struck, believed implicitly. Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, Gret^ 
Rhodes, and the other eastern isles bowed before the pestilence ; thence it 
travelled with the course of trade to Sicily, Sardinia, Elba, Corsica, and 
throughout the coasts of Italy ; four Genoese nlleys carried it to that city out 
of ei^t that had fled from the Euxine ; Muan scarcely felt it, but as there 
were then no lazarettos it swept over the Alps, searched every vale in Savoy, 
ravaged Provence and Dauphine, infected Burgundy and Catalonia ; missed 
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Brabant, but holding on its course carried death and miseiT through the 
rest of Europe untU 1850, when it had penetrated even the Boreal regions 
and nearly depopulated Iceland, which has never yet recovered from its 
touch. 

^*This disease,*’ says Giovanni Villani,^ ^^was of such a nature that none 
survived its attack for three days ; certain tumours appeared in the groins 
and under the arms ; the ^tient then spit blood ; and the priest that con- 
fessed him, and the neighbour who looked on him often took the malady, so 
that every sick creature was abandoned : no confession, no sacrament, no 
medicine, no attendance ; yet the pope granted a pardon to every priest who 
administered the holy communion, or confessed, or visited and watched the 
dyi^ mail.” 

This was in 1347, and solemn processions and offerings were made for 
three days together to avert the pestilence from Florence ; in December the 
price of bread again augmented, because Romagna had absorbed every bushel 
of grain from the Mugello district ; Venice was empty and in want ; Louis of 
Hungary’s invasion of Apulia, together with pestilence on the coast, pre- 
vented W customary supplies from Sicily and southern Italy. Guards were 
placed round the Florentine state and grain was once more purchased, so that 
the year 1348 came in with fear and hope, but some diminution of misery. 
All these suffering hud painfully prepared a way for heavier cidamities, and 
they struck with killing force on a sickly, weak, and desiionding |)eople. 

Whether the great plagpie of 1848 fell with more fatal effects on Florence 
than other places may be doubtful ; yet the descriptive pen of Boccaccio S 
has thrown a pall of immortality over this scene of universal desolation and 
(}f death./ 


BOCCACCIO'S ACCOUNT OF THE PLAGUE IN FLOBENCE 

The year of our Lord’s incarnation, 1348, had already come, when in the 
noble city of Florence, lovely beyond all others of Italy, appeared the mor^ 
tal pestilence which by the operation of superior bodies, or from wicked deeds, 
was by the just judgment of God for our correction let loose on mortals. 
It began some years before in the eastern countries and after having deprived 
them of an inconceivable mass of living beings rolled westward in a con- 
tinued course from realm to realm Mrith mournful augmentation. Human 
wisdom and human prudence availed not, for tlie city had already been 
cleansed of its impurities by officers especially appointed; entrance was 
denied to all infected persons, and every means employed to preserve the 
public health. Neither were humble supplications to the Almighty more 
successfid, although made not once but repeatedly in religious processions 
and divers other ways by devout persons; for very early in spring the dismal 
signs glared horribly palpable ana manifested themselves in wonderful ways ; 
not as in the east where bleeding at the nose was a plain symptom of inev- 
itable death, but at the beginning, both in male and female, there appeared 
about the groins and under the arm-pits certain tumours some of which 
increased to the size of a common apple, others to that of an egg ; and those 
greater and these less, and were vulgarly called gavoeeioli. And from the 
two parts of the body above mentioned these deadly gavoeeioli within a brief 
space began to sprout and swell indiscriminately in every other ; wd soon 
after this the nature of the began to change into blfusk or livid spots, 

which in many appeared on the arms, thi g ha , and other places ; some large 
and few, others and numerous ; and as the gavoocimo at first was and 
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always remained a certain sign of death, so also were these spots on whom- 
soever they appeared. 

For the cure of this malady neither the advice of medical men nor the 
virtues of any nostrum availed or profited ; on the contrary, whether it were 
that the nature of the illness would not permit, or that the ignorance of doc- 
tors (of whom, besides regular physicians, the number of both sexes without 
a particle of knowledge was enormous) could not divine the cause and there- 
fore could apply no remedy; not only few survived, but almost all about the 
third day from the appearance of these symptoms, some sooner, some later, 
most of them without fever or any other accident, expired. 

There were some who fancied that to live moderatelv and avoid every 
excess would be most efficacious in resisting contagion, and so having formed 
their society they shrank from all the others by shutting themselves up in 
those houses where no sickness as yet existed ; to live better they ate the 
most delicate food and drank the finest wines, but in great moderation, hold- 
ing no intercourse with the outward world, nor permitting talcs of death or 
sickness to reach their ears ; but with music and every other diversion that 
their means afforded they continued to dwell in seclusion. 

Others of a contrary opinion affirmed that drinking deep, and enjoyments, 
and singing, and rambling about for amusement, and satisfying every appe- 
tite, and mocking and ridiculing everything, was a sovereign antidote to all 
existing evil ; and as they said so they did ; for night and day, now at one 
tavern, now at another, onward they went ; drinking without mode or meas- 
ure, but mostly at other people’s houses, whatever pleased and delighted thdln; 
and this was easily done, for almost all, as if they had deserted life, abandoned 
the care of themselves and everything they possessed ; wherefore most dwell- 
ings remained open to the world at large, and the stranger that entered used 
them as if he were the lawful owner; but with all tliis brutish sensuality they 
still kept aloof from the sick. 

And in such affliction and misery was also the revered authority of our 
laws both divine and human that, deserted by their ministers, they Ixad fallen 
to ruin and dissolution ; for these like the rest were either sick or dead ; or 
if any remnants existed they were useless ; wherefore all persons were left 
to their own imaginings. 

Many other people took a middle course between these two, neither restrio1>- 
ing themselves in their food like the former, nor running to excess in drinking 
and dissipation like the latter, but made use of things moderately according 
to their wants ; and instead of shutting themselves up they rambled about 
the town, some with bunches of flowers, some with odoriferous herbs, and 
others with fragrant mixtures of spices which they carried in their hands and 
continually applied to the nostrils, esteeming it an excellent thing to comfort 
the brain by their perfume because the air was loaded and disgusting with 
the stench of death, disease, and offensive medicaments. Some again enter- 
tained more unfeeling sentiments (as if they were haply more secure), declar- 
ing that there was no better, nor even so good a remedy for the plague as to 
fly before it ; so, moved by this argument and carin|r only for themselves, 
niAibers of both sexes abandoned their native city, their homes, their friendly 
meetings, their dearest relatives, and all their property, and sought those of 
the stranger ; or else retired to the seclusion of their own country dwellings ; 
as if the anger of God, being once moved thus to punish human wickedness, 
would spare the rod to them and strike only those enclosed within the walls ; 
or, as if they counselled everyone to fly because the final hour of Florence 
was arrived. * 
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Many died i^t hAjdj might have lived bj timely aid ; ao that between a 
want of that as^tanoe which sufferers could not proooie* and the malignant 
nature of this disease, the multitudes of those who daily and nightly expired 
in Florence would be terrible to hear, even without lieholding ; wherefore, 
almost of necessity, things contrary to all former habits were engendered 
amongst the surviving citizens. 

It was a custom, and we still see it maintained, that in oases of death 
every female relation and neighbour should assemble within the deceased’s 
house and there weep for his loss; and before 
the mansion every male kinsman and nearest 
neighbour also assembled, with other citizens 
in great numbers, attended by divers of the 
clergy according to the dead man's quality; 
thence on the shoulders of his peers, with 
funeral pomp of torch and music, the corpse 
was slowly borne away to that church which 
he had previously chosen for a sepulchre. But 
when the pestilence raged most fiercely these 
things almost entirely ceased, and new customs 
superseded them ; for people then died not only 
without such assemblies of wailing women, but 
passed from the world in many instances with- 
out even a single witness ; and few were those 
to whom the piteous sobs and tears of relatives 
were in mercy conceded; but instead thereof 
was heard the laugh or the jest, or the convivial 
feast I and this custom the women in general, 
casting aside their sex’s softness, did for their 
own especial advantage most quickly learn. 

There wqre but few whose bodies were ac- 
companied to the church by more than ten or 
twelve of their neighbours; nor were even 
these honourable citizens, but certain grave- 
diggers from the lowest classes named heecTwni 
who Mrformed this mercenary service; they 
roughly shouldered the bier and moved hastily 
and carelessly along, not to the church which LAjfr,PAzAuoBTBozzi,FLoaBirca 
the deceased had selected, but to the nearest 

cemetery, led by some half-dozen priests with few lights and sometimes 
none, who, assisted by the heeehiniy and not troubling about a funeral service, 
tossed the body into any empty pit that they happened to find. 

The treatment of the lower and a great portion of the middle classes was 
still worse, because the greater part of these being confined either by hope 
or poverty to their houses, thousands daily sickened, and being destitute of 
assistoce were allowed to die ; and many there were who daily and nightly 
terminated their existence in the streets, and many that expired in their own 
houses, the stench of whose carcasses was the first notice of their dissolutiAn. 
Of these and other victims all places were full, and the neighbours, not 1 m 
moved the fear of putrid Ixmies than by charity towards the dead, with 
the assistance of public porters when they were to be had, dragged the 
comes into the street and left them before their several doors where espe- 
cially in the morning they were to be seen in heaps by those who wandered 
through the tainted 3ioToughfsres.i 
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KAPZBB’8 befiaotiokb on thb FLAOUB 

In ihii wide and wasting pestilence all Europe was more or less im- 
mersed ; she was bereft of three-fifths of her population, and excepting 
Milan, together with a few places at the foot of the Alps, the whole of Italy 
was shaken to its centre. Genoa lost 40,000, Naples 60,000 ; and l^iciljr and 
Apulia the incredible number of 530,000 souls f The city of Trapani was 
completely depopulated ; all died ; and her silent walls and empty dwellings 
were alone left to tell the tale. Throughout Tuscany the harvest of deaui 
was proportionably great : Pisa lost four-fifths or, as some say, seven-tenths ; 
Florence three-fiftlu ; but Siena mourned for 80,000 of her buried citizens 
and never recovered from the blow. 

Amongst the illustrious victims of this universal sacrifice were the cele- 
brated Laura of Avignon and the historian Giovanni Villani of Florence. 
The latter, says Sismondi (and his words will suit all subsequent, as they 
are the echo of all antecedent writers), ^ was the most expert^ faithful, ele- 
eant, and animated historian tliat Italy had yet produced : we have made 
habitual use of his history during more than half a century with that confi- 
dence which is due to a judicious contemporary author who had himself 
taken part in public affairs.” Villani was in fact much more than a mere 
historian, and like almost all Florentines became both merchant and poli- 
tician ; he travelled into France and the Netherlands, was several times in 
the seigniory, superintended the building of the present walls, directed the 
mint, and filled other high offices in the commonwealth. He served aleo 
against Oastruccio, was one of the hostages delivered to Mastino della Scala, 
and spent a long life in public and private activity ; but finally, ruined by 
the failure of the Bonacoorsi with whom he was in partnership, his latter 
days were apparently unhappy and he died amidst the misfortunes of his 
country. 

Sickness gave way before the August sun, and all that remained of the 
Florentine people were free from disease at the new seigniory’s inauguration 
on the 1st of September, but what the remnant was we are not told ; so 
small however that poverty disappeared, and riches abounded in consequence 
of accumulated inheritances. Yet instead, as some expected, of men’s hearts 
being softened and subdued and penitent, and turned to religion and virtue 
and moderation by so awful a catastrophe, Florence immediately became a 
theatre of luxury, riot, and debauchery. As if the hand of God were tired, 
and death was swallowed up in victoiy, feasting, taverns, and every kind of 
licentious revel occupied the people ; both, sexes, high and low, with new and 
fanciful attire, but more especially the latter, flaunted through the streets 
bedizened like players in the rich garments of illustrious families, all now 
extirpated. And as if these saturnalia were to be everlasting, few labourers 
would return to agriculture, fewer stiU to trade, and those few insisted on 
exorbitant remuneration. Unbounded pride and heartless prodimlity were 
everywhere triumphant ; the hand of death had removed the burden of pov 
erty; the departure of death had removed the weight of terror, and &e 
rebound was startling. With feelings numbed, and passions free, no wish 
was too vicious to indulge, no idea too strange for belief. 

Superabundance of agricultural produce was looked for because of the 
scarcity of mouths, and the contrary happened; for everything fell short 
and long continued so, in some countries even to the most biting famine ; 
manufactures of almost all kinds, clothes, everything necessary for the 
human body, were in like manner expected to appear spontaneoumy and in 
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profnaion ; but the reverse took piece ; meet eoits of ineiiiifeotared goods 
soon doubled their former cost, and all labour brought twto the mooej that 
it fetched before the pestilenoe ; disputes, lawsuits, contests, disturbances of 
every class sprouted like nettles throughout the land, and Florence long and 
severely felt their evil consequences. Immense treasures too had been willed 
away by dying men to public charities, or in trust to corporate bodies for the 
poor : some mrectly, others after several Buccessions, all now swept off by 
exterminating plague ; amongst others there was left to the corporation of 
Orto-san-Mimiele alone the vast inheritance of 350,000 florins, a sum equal 
to one year’s revenue of the commonwealth. This was in trust for the poor ; 
but there were no poor, no paupers, no destitution ; death had murdered 
poverty. Money, houses, and other valuables abounded ; the directors felt 
their hands at liberty, their conscience easy; and unbounded peculation 
was the result; the elections were kept close amongst themselves; they 
re-elected each other; power and profit moved round in a circle undisturbed 
by any external influence for three long years, until at last the angry voice 
of Florence destroyed this nefarious and disgraceful system. In a similar 
manner, but with better management, 25,000 florins were left to the hospital 
of Santa Maria Nuova, and an equal sum to the new and useful comjiany of 
**Misericordia”; so that the city most abounded in charitable resouices at 
the very time when poverty was for the moment annihilated. 

Many corrective laws for the various existing evils were promulgated bj 
those magistrates who still retained their discretion and now resumed their 
power ; one of these was to exonerate minors and married women from anv 
legal responsibility in affairs of pecuniary and other property, unless with 
the consent of their relatives or guardians decUred before a judge in the 
court of the above corporation of Orto-san-Michele, which had ex-officio their 
guardianship. At the same period, and no less to encourage population by 
the residence of students than for the dignity of Florence, a public college 
was founded for the first time, and able professors were appointed to we 
whole range of science, besides civil and canon law and dogmatic theology. 

It might have been supposed that all accounts between debtor and 
creditor had been cancelled by the plague ; but so many fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies had previously occurred and so unwholesome a system of mercantile 
credits had been allowed that it became an article of swindling speculation, 
and large orders were frequently given on long credit with a sole view to 
future insolvency. As a remedy there was now published a decree forbid- 
ding any citizen to buy or sell on credit, not omy in the state itself but 
within a hundred miles of Florence, on pain of losing his reputation and 
a fine equal to the amount of the purchase money. Nor were sumptuary 
laws forgotten; for riches and luxury required control, and a check was 
therefore placed on the expense of marriage ceremonies which now were 
frequent in consequence of augmented weaKh and thin po|)ulation ; but as 
these TOuld not at once raise mtizens to the state new scrutiny-lists became 
requisite for three ^ears, which from necessity admitted the nobles to many 
publio offices both m town and country./ 


B. W.— VOL. B. * 



CHAPTER VI 


THE VANGUARD OF THE RENAISSANCE 

[eo. 1260-1400 ▲.».] 

We have seen much in recent chapters of the trials and disasters of 
Florence. We now have the more agreeable task of recording her triumphs. 
The record of petty quarrels and more pretentious warrings, through which 
Florence has thus far been called to our attention, might well have blinded 
our e^es to the observation of a remarkable culture development which went 
on coincidentally with these political jarrings. In point of fact, there was a 
most extraordinary intellectual development taking place in Italy in the later 
centuries of the so-called dark ages, and the focus and centre of that devel- 
opment was Florence ; in proof of which that city now gave to the world 
within a single century a school of writers, led by Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, who virtually stamped the Italian language for the first time as a 
literary medium, and whose works marked the highest development of Italian 
creative genius. And contemporaneous with these writers were the artists 
Cimabue and Giotto, who gave an altogether similar impulse to art. All 
these men were Florentines, and Id greatly did their influence preponderate 
over that of any other Italians of the epoch that Symondsb is fullv justified 
in saying: “It may be affirmed writhout exaggeration that, prior to the 
dose of the fifteenth century, what we called Italian genius was in trutii 
the jronius of Florence.” 

This seemingly sudden efflorescence of genius had its origin, as has been 
intimated, in a gMual development, which now for the first time produced 
tangible results. If, on the one hand, it maybe urged that these great men 
were spontaneoudy creative, it must not be loi^otten that their genius was 
nurtured-in a bed of classicism. Dante and Petrarch and Boccaccio were 
all classical scholars, the last named being a student of Greek as well as of 
Latin. All of them harked back to the great Roman writers as their modds 
of style, and founded their culture on a study of ancient literature. But 
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each of them in turn broke away q[>ontaneoud 7 from tiwMjuiQieikt noMa 
when he came to his really creative efforta, and each put fcrtKIftiilie vema^ 
ular the works that were destined to give him perpetuity of fame. In their 
own day, to be sure, their Latin works were reeled os having great impor- 
tance. Boccaccio never dreamed of placing his Italiiui writings on a par 
with his learned treatises on mythology, geography, and biography ; and we 
are assured that for two centuries lus name was famous all over Europe on 
account of these scientific works, while the Decameron was hardly known 
north of the Alps. Petrarch himself,** says Burckhardt,e ^'trusted and hoped 
that his Latin writings would bring him fame with his contemporaries and 
with posterity, and thought so little of his Italian poems that, as he often 
tells us, he would gladly have destroyed them if he could have succeeded 
thereby in blotting them out from the memoiy of man.** Yet these would- 
be forgotten poems became a standard of taste for all the world, and have 
kept their position in the estimate of critics of each succeeding generation. 

This sudden outburst of creative genius of a high order in Italy, while 
the rest of the western world was bound by uncreati\e traditions, has been 
variouslv explained. Burckhardt finds the explanation in circumstances 
that led, in Italy earlier than elsewhere, to the emancipation of the 
individual, c 

111 the Middle Age^ he says, both sides of human consciousness — that 
which was turned within as that which was turned without — lay dreaming 
or half awake beneath a common veil. The veil was woven of faith, illu- 
sion, and childish prepossession, through which the world and history were 
seen clad in strange hues. Man was consciou** of himself only os member of 
a race, people, party, family, or corporation — only through some general cate- 
gory. In Italy this veil first melted into air ; an objective treatment and 
consideration of the state and of all the things of tins world became possi- 
ble. The subjective side at the same time asserted itself with corresponding 
emphasis ; man became a spiritual individual, and recognised himself as such. 
In the same way the Greek had once distinguished himself from the barba- 
rian, and the Arabian had felt himself an individual at a time when other 
Asiatics knew themselves only as members of a race. It will not lie diflicult to 
show tliat this result was owing above all to the political circumstanues 
of Italy. 

In far earlier times we can here and there detect a development of free 
Mrsonality which in northern Europe either did not occur at all, or could not 
display itralf in the same manner. Tlie band of audacious wrong-doers in 
the sixteenth century described to us by Liutprand, hc»me of the contempo- 
raries of Gregory VII, and a few of the opponents of the first Hohenstaufen 
diow us characters of this kind. But at the close of the thirteenth 
century Italy began to swarm with individuality ; the charm laid ujicn human 
personidity was dissolved ; and a thousand figures meet us each in its own 
special shape and dress. Dante*s great poem would have been impossible in 
any other country of Europe, if only for the reason that they all still lay 
under^ the spell of race. For Italy the august poet, through the wealth 
of individualiry which he set forth, was the most national herud of his time. 
This fact appears in the most decisive and unmistakable form. The Italians 
foiirteenth century knew little of false modesty or of hypoczjsy in any 
shape ; not one of them was afraid of singularity, of being and seeming un- 
Uke his nemhbours. By the year 1890 there was no longer any prevailing 
fashion of dress for men at Florence, each preferring to clothe hunMlf in hm 
own way. 
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diTidoS^^Mek «Bly iai the tyrant or oondottiere hiJu^ but aleo of the 
men whom he protected or usm ae hie tools — the secretary, minister, poet, 
and companion. These peofde were forced to know all the inward resources 
of their own nature, passine or permanent ; and their enjoyment of life was 
enhanced and concentrated by the desire to obtain the greatest satisfaction 
from a possibly very brief ^riod of power and influence. 

But even the subjects whom they ruled over were not free from the same 
impulse. Leaving out of account those who wasted their lives in secret 
opposition and conspiracies, we speak of the majority who were content wilb 
a strictly private station, like most of the urban population of the Byzantine 
Empire and the Mohammedan states. No doubt it was often hard for the 
subjects of a Visconti to maintain the dimity of their persons and families, 
and multitudes must have lost in moral character through the servitude they 
lived under. But this was not the case with regard to individuality ; for 
political impotence does not hinder the different tendencies and manifesta- 
tions of private life from thriving m the fullest vigour and variety. Wealth 
and culture, so far as display and rivalry were not forbidden to then^ a 
municipal freedom which did not cease to be considerable, and a church which, 
unlike that of the Byzantine or of the Mohammedan world, was not identical 
with the state — all these conditions undoubtedly favoured the growth of 
individual thought, for which the necessary leisure was furnished by the 
cessation of party conflicts. The private man, indifferent to politics, and 
busied partly with serious pursuits, partly witli the interests of a dilettante^ 
seems to have been first fully formed in these despotisms of the fourteenth 
century. Documentary evidence cannot, of course, be required on such a 
point. The novelists, from whom we might expect information, describe to 
us oddities in plenty, but only from one point of view and in so far as the 
needs of the story demand. Their scene, too, lies chiefly in the republican 
cities. 

In the latter, circumstances were also, but in another way, favourable to 
the growth of individual character. The more frequently the governing 
party was changed, the more the individual was led to make the utmost of 
the exercise and enjoyment of power. The statesmen and popular leaders, 
especially in Florentine history, ^ acquired so marked a personal character, 
that we can scarcely find, even exceptionally, a parallel to them in contem- 
por^ histoiy, hardly even in Jacob van Artevelde. 

The memoers of the defeated parties, on the other hand, often came into 
a position like that of the subjects of the despotic states, with the difference 
that the freedom or power already enjoyed, and in some cases the hope of 
recovering them, gave a higher energy to their individuality. Among these 
men of involunta^ leisure we find, for instance, an Agnolo Pandolfim (died 
1446), whose work on domestic economy is the first complete programme of 
developed private life. His estimate of the duties of the individu^ as against 
the dangers and thanklessness of public life is in its way a true monument 
of the afe. 

BanShment, too, has this effect above all, that it either wean the exile out 
or develops whatever is greatest in him. ** In all our more popidous cities,*' 
says Qiowmi Pontano, ** we see a crowd of people who have left thdr homes 

itaaeo8udli8fetl,inlili0ivttolo (jmiM,yaU.dilFoataU,p. M), mniiwiatM aboat 1890 
tteaiBMiaf ovarahmidNd dlitli^^iltbad iieqde in the nu^ pattlm who haddled wiCliln Us 
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of tiieir own free will; bat a man takee his TirtOM with him wheieirer be 
goes.” And,infaot,th^werebjnomeanaonlymenwhobadbe«iiatnaUj 
exiled, but thousands left their natiTe place ycduntarilT, beoauee they foeadni 
mlitioal or eoonomioid condition intolerable. The Florentine emignoAi efe 
Ferrara and the Lucchese in Venice formed whole colonies by themaelTli* 

The cosmopolitanism which grew up in the most nfted circles is in itiN)t 
a high stage of individualism. Dante, as we have already said, finds a aM 
home in the language and culture of lUdy, but eoes beyond even thia in fin 
words, ** My country is the whole world.” And when his recall to Flumilli 
was offered him on unworthy conditions, he wrote back : ^ Gan I not 
where behold the light of the sun and the stars, everywhere meditate onSn 
noblest truths, without appearing ingloiiously and shamefully before the 
and the people? Even my bread will not fail me.” The artists exullw 
less defiantly in their freedom from the constraints of fixed residennK 
**Only he who has learned everything,” says Ghiberti, is nowhere astrangilrl! 
robbed of his fortune and without friends, he is yet the citizen of evU^ 
country, and can fearlessly despise the changes of fortune.” In l^e saw 
strain an exiled humanist writes: ^ Wherever a learned man fixes hisaait» 
there is home.”« 

BCTBOPEAN CULTTTBB IN OBNBBAL 

The oppression which weighed upon the rest of Europe contributed tO 
the maintenance of barbarism, less by rendeiing difiicult and sometimes 
dangerous the acquisition of knowledge, than by taking away all attractioB 
from the exercise of the mind. Thought was a pain to those capable of 
jud^png the state of the human species ; of studjfing the past, of comparing 
It with the present ; and of thus foreseeing the future. Danger and suffer- 
ing appeared on all sides. The men who, in France, Germany, England, and 
Spain, felt themselves endued with the power of geneialising their ideas, 
either smothered them, not to aggravate the pain of thought, or directed 
them solely to speculations the farthest from real life — towards that s^o- 
lastic philosophy which so vigorously exercised the understanding, without 
briimmg it to any conclusion. 

ui Italy, on the contrary, liberty secured the full enjo3rment of intelleot- 
ual existence. Everyone endeavoured to develop the powers which he frit 
within him, because each was conscious that the more nis mind opened riie 
greater was his enjoyment ; everyone directed his powers to a useful and 
practical purpose, oecause each felt himself placed in a state of sooie^ In 
which he might attain some influence, either for his own benefit or that of 
his fellow creatures. The first want which towns had experienced was that 
of their defence. Accordingly, mUitazy architecture bad taken preoedraoe 
in the arts. From its exercise the transition was easy to that of zrilgloaa 
arriiitectuze, at a time when relinon was indispensable to every heart*— to 
civil architecture, then encouraged by a government in which evenrtliing was 
for all. The study and pursuU of the Imutif ul in this first of the fine arts 
had paved the way to all the others. From the pleasures of the imarinjition 
throi^h the eye, men ascended to those derived from the soul ; aiwi banoe 
the birth of poetry.^ 

The language of Provence had attained its highest degree of oultiTatien ; 
Spain and Portugal had already produced more than one poet ; aari <Im 
longue d'OU, in the north of France, was receiving oonsideiable a i tt wlkli > 
while the Italian was not yet enumended amongst the languages of Buiope, 
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and the richness and harmony of its idiom, gn^nally and obsonrely formed 
amongst the populace, were not as yet appreciated. But in the uiirteenth 
oentw Dante arose to immortalise this hitherto neglected tonrae, and, 
aided by his single genius, it soon advanced with a rapidity whicn left all 
eikomtition at a distance. 

The Lombardian duchy of Benevento, comprising the greater part of the 
modem kingdom of Naples, had preserved, under independent princes, and 
surrounded by the Greeks and the Saracens, a degree of civilisation which, 
in the earlier part of the Middle Ages, was unexampled throughout the rest 
of Italy. Many of the fine arts, and some branches of science, were culti- 
vated were with success. The schools of Salerno communicated to the West 
tha medical skill of the Arabs, and the commerce of Amalfi introduced into 
those fertile provinces not only wealtib but knowledge. From the eighth to 
the tenth century, various historical works, written, it is true, in Latin, but 
distinguished for their fidelity, their spirit, and their fire, proceeded from 
the pen of several men of talent, natives of that district some of whom 
d.othed their compositions in hexameter verses, which, compared with others 
ol the same period display superior facility and fancy. 

The influx of foreigners consequent upon the invasion of the Norman 
adventurers, who founded a sovereignty in Apulia, was not sufficiently great to 
effect a change in the language ; and, under their government, the Italian 
or Sicilian tongue first assumed a settled form. The court of Palermo, early 
in the twelfth century, abounded in riches, and consequently indulged in 
luxurious habits; and there the first accents of the Sicilian muse were heard. 
There, too, at the same period, the Arabs acquired a degree of influence ani^ 
credit which they have never possessed in any other Cliristiau court. The 

5 lace of William I, like those of the monarchs of the East, was guarded by 
ohammedan eunuchs. From them he selected his favourites, his friend^ 
and sometimes even his ministers. To attach themselves to the arts and to 


the various avocations which contribute to the pleasures of life, was the 
peculiar province of the Saracens, by whom half of the island is still occupied. 
When Frederick II, at the end ox the twelfth century, succeeded to the 
throne of the Norman monarchs, he transported numerous colonies of Sara- 


cens into Apulia and the principality, but he did not banish them from 
either his service or liis court. Of them his army was icomposed ; and the 
governors of his provinces, whom he denominated justiciaries, were chosen 
almost exclusively from their number. Thus was it the destiny of the 
Axabians, in the east as well ns in the west of Europe, to communicate to 
tile Latin nations their arts, their science, and their poetry. 

From the history of Sicily, we may deduce the effects produced by Ara- 
bian influence on the Italian, or as it was then considered, the Sicilian poetiy, 
with no less certainty than that with which we trace its connection, in the 
county of Barcelona and in the kin^om of Castile, with tiie first efforts of 
tiba. Provencal and Spanish poets. William I, an effeminate and voluptuous 
prinoBi foigot, in his palace of Palermo, amidst his Moorish eunuchs, in the 
Bcmg and the feast, those commotions which agitated his realms. The regency 
of l£e kingdom devolved, at his decease, upon his widow, who entrusts the 
government to Gayto Petro, the chief of the eunuchs, connected with 
the Saracens of Africa. All the commerce of Palermo was monopolised 
by the infidels. They were the professors of every art, and the inventors of 
everf vari^ of luxury. The nation accommodated itself to their customs ; 
and m their public festivals it was usual for Christian and Moorish women to 
sing in concert to the music of their tiaves. We may safely conclude that on 
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these oooaaions each party adopted their mother-tone ue ; and that the 
Italian females who, in tiie words of Hu^ Falcandus,* responded, in 
meUncholy cadence to the tambours of their Moorish attendants, wwdd, 
in all probability, adapt Sicilian words to African airs and measmraik 


THE UKIYEBBITIES AHD NASCENT SCHOLARSHIP 

The universities and schools which were already founded obtained move 
fame and became more active. The clash of arms, which had not preventid 
their flourishing, did not prevent new ones being fonued. That same spiMt 
of rivalry which armed one against the other, princes and nations, Isd 
them to vie one with the other m seeking, by every means, greater renown 
and greater glory for their little states. At one time professors were seen 
quietly continuing their lectures while flghting was going on under the 
wa^ of the town, or even in the streets and squares; at another time, 
the rostrum was overthrown, the professors were driven away, the scholam 
put to flight ; but they soon returned, either under the same government or 
under the new one which had taken its place, and studies continued th^ 
course. 

The University of Bologna suffered continual vicissitudes. At one time 
excommunicated by Clement V, the greater number of the scholars psesnii 
to the University of Padua, Bologna’s rival; at another time, in oonse- 
quence of quarrels which broke out between the professors and the magis- 
trates, or between the scholaip and the citizens, whole classes deserted and 
settled in the neighbouring towns. But all these wrongs were righted. 
John XXII withdrew Clement’s interdict, and confirmed and increased 
the privileges of the university ; the magistrates and citizens granted the 
amends demanded by professors and pupils ; and this school, which was 
already famous, became more brilliant and more famous. A short time later, 
Milan, Pisa, Pavia, Piacenza, Siena, but especiallv Florence, rivalled with 
Padua, Bologna, and the University of Naples founded by Frederick II, 
which had so vastly increased under Robert of Naples. Boniface VIII had 
founded the University of Rome, his successors confirmed and even ex- 
tended its privilege ; but their bulls could not repair the harm done to the 
new university by their absence ; it could not do aught but decline so long 
as their residence at Avignon left the unfortunate town of Rome almost 
deserted, and, as a climax, always a prey to sedition and torn by internal 
factions. « 

It must be remembered that in these universities and schools nothing 
was taught except, as in the preceding centu^, what were commonlj callea 
the seven arts. Literature, properly so cfdled, was almost entirely ignored. 
The ancient authors, who, later on, formed the base of literal^ study, were 
scarcely beginning to be discovered. Libraries of schools and monasteriesi 
even those which several princes had worked to form, mostly contained some 
of the woras of the fathers, books on theology, law, medicine, astrologT, 
and scholastic philosophy ; and even these were few in number. It was in 
^e courM of the century then beginning that a praiseworthy eagsmeas 
for the discovery of ancient manuscr^ts arose in Italy, and, following Italy’s 
example, spread throughout Europe. The most deseed and dusty comers 
of private houses and convents were searched for the works of t h e se 
authors, of whom tiU then nothing remained but the name, and of those wlm 
bad left many works of which only the smallest part was known. This 
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revolution was principally due to Petrarch, and it is one of his strongest 
daims to glory. 

One single example will prove the vastness of his work and how little 
advanced even the learned of that time were. A professor of the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, writing to him on the subject of ancient authors, espe- 
oiiuly of poets, and wishing to include among the latter Plato ^ and Cicero, 
was ignorant of the name of Ncevius, and even Plautus, and thou^^t that 
Ennius and Statius were contemporaries. The igpiorance of the copyists 
must be added to the imperfection of knowledge and the scarcity of TOoks. 
In transcribing the best books they frequency disfigured them in such a 
manner that their authors themselves womd have had trouble to recognise 
them. All this must be remembered to tone down the accounts found in 
histories of literature of the fine libraries given to certain universities, or 
founded in certain towns, formed by a certain prince and thrown open by 
his orders to the learned and to the public. When compared with our large 
libraries, they are insignificant book-cupboards — an absolute famine com- 
pared with appalling superabundance. 

The science which obtained most assistance from them, and which was the 
most abundantly provided with books, was scholastic theology ; it was there- 
fore pursued more eagerly than ever. It was no longer the century of men 
hke Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura ; but their example was quite recent, 
and their admirers and disciples entertained the hope of equalling them and 
even surpassing them in glory. Hence among theologians arose that eager- 
ness, that general fervour to interpret the same books that their predecessors 
had interpreted, to explain the explanations themselves, to commentate thcT 
commentaries ; to deepen the shadows while attempting to cast light upon 
them, and to obscure by explanation what was at first clear. 'Hiese are 
not only the ideas, but the very words of the wise Tiraboschi ; he added 
the very naturid wish that none would disturb the repose of these inde- 
fatigable commentators in the profound oblivion and dust of the libraries 
where they lie buried. However, he does not include among them about 
a dozen doctors, whose fame it appears was very great in tliat century. 
We will only mention one of them — an Augustine monk named Denis, a 
native of St. Sepulcre — because he was the friend and spiritual adviser of 
Petrarch ; this much may be said of him, all the rest may be relegated to 
the same place of refuge whose inviolability Tiraboschi reclaims for the mob 
of theologians of the century. There should be no rank in dust and 
oblivion. All authors of books which are unreadable or which teach 
nothhig should sleep there alike. 


LATIN AND THE YEBNAOULAB 

A complete separation had now taken place between the ordinary lan- 
guage of the country and the Latin tongue. Of the latter, the women were 
^orant. The general adoption of the language to which their delicacy 
gave new graces, and in which alone they were accessible to the gallantry of 
their admirers, was a necessary result. It was now submitted to rules, and 
enlivened by that sensibility of expression, of which a dead and pedantic 
language ceases to be susceptible. For a century and a half, in fact, it would 
seem that tlie Sicilians confined themselves to the composition of love-songs 


1 There wee a comic poet named Flato. 
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alone. These primitiye speoimens of Italian poetry have been studiously 
preserved, and they have oeen analysed by M. Gingfuene, with equal talent 
and learning. To his work, such of our readers as may wish to obtain a 
more particular knowledge of these relics will have satisfaction in refexi^; 
nor can they apply to a better source of information for more complete and 
profound details on the subject of Italian poetry 
t^n can possibly find a place in a condensed his- i 
tory of the general literature of the south. ' 

The merit of amatory poetry consists, almost 
entirely, in its expression. Its warmth and ten- 
derness of sentiment is injured by any exertion 
of mere ingenuity and fancy, in the pursuit uf 
which the poet, or the lover, seems to lose sight 
of his proper object. Little more is required from 
him than to represent with sensibility and with 
truth the feelings which are common to all who 
love. The harmony of language is the best means 
of expressing that of the heart. But tins principle 
seems almost entirely to have escaped the notice 
of the first Sicilian and Italian writers. The exam- 
ple of the Arabs and of the Provengals induced 
them to prefer ostentation to simplicity, and to 
exercise a false and affected taste in the choice of 
their poetical ornaments. In the best sjiecimens 
of this school, we should find little to reward the 
labour of translating them ; and we feel less in- 
clined to draw the inferior pieces from their 
deserved obscurity. It is, therefore, principally 




with a view to the history of the language, and 
of the versification, that we turn over the pages of 
Ciullo d’Alcamo the Sicilian, those of Frederick 
II, and of his chancellor, Pietro delle Vigne, of 
Oddo delle Colonne, of Mazzeo di Ricco, and 
of other poets of the same class. 

The language employed by the Sicilians in 
their poetic^ attempts was not the popular dia- 
lect, as it then existed among the natives of the 
isUnd and as we still find it preserved in some 
Sicilian songs, scarcely intelligible to the Italians 
them^lves. From the imperial court and that of 
the kings of Sicily, it had already received a more 
elegant form ; and those laws of grammar which 
were originally founded upon custom had now 

obtfuned the ascendency over it, and prescribed tbavb or Sodtr Doom , 
their own rules. The lingua eortipana, the Ian- BArawBET, FLOBsaoB 
guage of the court, was already distinguished as 

the purest of the Italian dialects. In Tuscany it came into general w ; 
and previous to the end of the thirteenth century it received great stability 
from several writers of that countiw, in verse as well as in prose, who carried 
it very nearly to that degree of perfection which it has ever since maintained. 
For elegance and purity of style, Rioordano Malaspina, who wrote^ the JBktarg 
in 1280 , may be pronounced, at the present day, to be in no degree 
inferior to the best writers now extant. 
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THE HASTEB POET, AXCD BIS THEME 

No poet, however, had yet arisen, gifted with absolute power over the 
empire of the soul ; no philosopher had yet pierced into the depths of feeline 
and of thought, when Dante, the greatest name of Italy, and the father ox 
her poetry, appeared, and demonstrated the mightiness of his genius by 
availing himself of the rude and imperfect materials within his reach, to 
construct an edifice resembling, in magnificence, that universe whose image 
it reflects. Instead of amatory effusions addressed to an imaginary beauty, 
instead of madrigals full of sprightly insipidity, sonnets laboured into har- 
mony, and strained or discordant allegories, the only models, in any modem 
lan^juage, wUch presented themselves to the notice of Dante, that great 
gemus conceived, in his vast imagination, the mysteries of the invisible crea- 
tion, and unveiled them to the eyes of the astonished world. 

In the century immediately preceding, the energy of some bold and 
enthusiastic minds had been directed to religious objects. A new spiritual 
force, surpassing in activity and fanaticism all monastic institutions before 
established, was organised by St. Francis and St. Dominic, whoso furious 
harangues and bloody persecutions revived that zeal which, for several 
centuries past, had appeared to slumber. In the cells of the monks, never- 
theless, the first symptoms of reviving literature were seen. Their studies 
had now assumed a scholastic character. To the imagination of the zealot, 
the different conditions of a future state were continually present ; and the 
spiritual objects which he saw with the eyes of faith were invested with all 
the reality of material form^ by the force with which they were presented^ 
to his view in detailed descriptions and in dissertations displaying a scientific 
acquaintance with the exact limit of every torment, and the graduated re- 
wards of glorification. 

A vexy singular instance of the manner in which these ideas were im- 
pressed upon me people is afforded by the native city of Dante, in which 
the celebration of a festival was graced by a public representation of the in- 
fernal tortures ; and it is not unlikely that the first circulation of the work 
of that poet gave occasion to this mghtful exhibition. The bed of the 
Amo was converted into the gulf of perdition, where all the horrors coined 
by the prolific fancy of the monks were concentrated. Nothing was wanting 
to make the illusion complete; and the spectators shuddered at the shrielm 
and groans of real persons, apparently exposed to the alternate extremes of 
fire and frost, to waves of boiling pitch, and to serpents. This scene occurred 
at Florence on the 1st of May, 1304. 

It appears, then, that when Dante adopted, as the subject of his immortal 
poem, the secrets of the invisible world, and the three kingdoms of the dead, 
he could not possibly have selected a more popular theme. It had the ad- 
vantage of combining the most profound feelings of religion with those vivid 
zeooUections of patnotio glory and party contentions wmch were necessarily 
suggested bv the reappearance of the illustrious dead on this novel theatre. 

At the dose of tne century, in the year 1800, and in the week of Easter, 
Dante supposes himself to be wandering in the deserts near Jerusalem, and 
to be favoured with the means of access to the realm of shadows. He is there 
met bjr Virgil, the object of his incessant study and admiration, who takes 
upon mmsdf the office of guide, aud who, by his own admirable description of 
the heathen hell, seems to have acquired a kind of right to reveal the 
mvsteries of these forbidden regions. The two bards arrive at a gate, on 
whidi are inscribed these terrific words : « 
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"Throngh me yoa pea into the ctbr of iroe: 

Through me you pea into eternal pain : 

Through me, among the people loet for aye. 

Justioe the founder of my faoric mor'd : 

To rear me wu the tadr of power divine, 

Snpremat wisdom, and primeval love. 

Before me things oreate were none, save thing! 

Eternal, and eternal I endure. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here.”" 

.The theme of the poem is too familiar to need further exposition ten. 
It may be interesting to note, however, that the sequence of regions through 
which the poet journeys in witnessing the rewards of paradise is suggested 
by the ideas of cosmology that were prevalent in Dante's time. The poem ' 
thus has interest from a scientific as well as from an artistic standpoint— an 
interest that is enhanced by the reflection that the time was almost at hand 
when a new system of cosmology would supplant the Ptolemaic one here 
suggested, and in so doing usher in a new scientific era, somewhat as the 
poem itself ushered in a new era of literature. « 

The power of the human mind was never more forcibly demonstrated, in its 
most exquisite masterpieces, than in the pc^m of Dante. Without a prototype 
in any existing language, equally novel in its various parts and in the com- 
bination of the whole, it stands alone as the fii'st monument of modem mnins, 
the first great work which appeared in the reviving literature of j&rope. 
In its composition, it is strictly conformable to the essential and invariable 
principles of the poetical art. It possesses unity of design and of execution ; 
aud bears the visible impress of a mighty genius, capfwle of embracing, at 
once, the parts and the whole of its scheme; of employing, with faculty, 
the most stupendous materials, and of observing all the required niceties of 
proportion, without experiencing any difficulty from the constraint. In all 
other respects, the poem of Danto is not within the jurisdiction of established 
rules. It cannot with propriety be referred to any particular class of compo- 
sition, and its author is only to be judged by those laws which he thought fit 
to impose upon himself. Ilis modesty induced him to give his work the title 
of a come^, in order to place it in a rank inferior to the epic, to which he 
conceived that Virgil had exclusive claims. Dante had not the slightest 
acquaintance with the dramatic art, of which he had, in all probability, never 
met with a single specimen ; and from this ignorance proceeded that use of 
the word which now appears to us to be so extraordinary. In his native 
country, the tide which ne gave to his work was always preserved, and it is 
still known as Divine Comedy, A name so totally different from every 
other seems to be happily bestowed upon a production which stands with- 
out a rival. 


DanU the Man 

The glory which Dante acquired, which commenced during his life-time, 
and which raised him, in a little time, above the greatest names of Italy, 
contributed but little to his happiness. He was bom in Florence in 1200, 
of the noble and distinguiriied family of the Alighieri, which was attached, 
in politics, to the party of the Guelfs. 

Whilst yet very young, he formed a strong attachment to Beatrice, tlie 
daughter of Foleo de* Portinari, whom he lost at the age of twen^-five 
years. Throughout his future life, he preserved a faithnil recollection of 
the passion which, during fifteen years, had essentially contributed to the 
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happy development of his feelings, and which was thus associated with all 
his noblest sentiments and his most elevated thoughts. It was probably 
about ten years after the death of Beatrice when Dante commenced his great 
work, which occupied him during the remainder of his life, and in whimi he 
assigned the most conspicuous station to the woman he had so tenderly loved. 
In ws object of his adoration, he found a common point of union for images 
both human and divine ; and the Beatrice of his pai^ise appears to us some- 
times in the character of the most beloved of her sex, and sometimes as 
an abstract emblem of celestial wisdom. Far from considering the passion 
of love in the same light as the ancients, the 
father of modern poetry recognises it as a pure, 
elevated, and sacred sentiment, calculated to en- 
noble and to sanctify the soul ; and he has never 
been surpassed, by any who liave succeeded him, 
in his entire and affecting devotion to the object 
of his attachment. Dante was, however, induced 
by considerations of family convenience to enter 
into a new engagement. In 1291, a year after 
the death of Beatrice, he married Gemma de* Do- 
nati, whose obstinate and violent disposition em- 
bittered his domestic life. It is remarkable tliat, 
in the whole course of his work, into which he 
introduces the whole universe, he makes no per- 
sonal allusion to his wife ; and he was actuated, 
no doubt, by motives of delicacy towards her ancT 
her family, when he passed over, in similar silence, 
Corso Donati, the l^er of the faction of his ene- 
mies, and his own most formidable adversary. 

In the battle of Campaldino, in 1289, Dante 
bore arms for his country against the Aretini, and 
also against tlie Pisans in the campaign of 1290 — 
the year subsequent to that in whirii the catas- 
trophe of Count Ugolino occurred, lie subse- 
quently assumed the magisterial functions, at the 
period so fatal to the happiness of his country, 
when the civil wars between tlie Bianchi and the 
Neri broke out. He was accused of a criminal 
partiality to the interest of the former faction, 
1 V.~~ PALAIM doling the time when he was a member of the 

Braoin, Flouxcb supreme council ; and when Charles de Valois, 
the father of Philip VI, proceeded to Florence, 
to appease the dissensions of the two parties, Dante was sentenced, in the 
year 1802, to the payment of an oppressive fine and to exile. By the subse- 
mient sentence of a revolutionary tribunal, he was condemned, during his 
absence, to be burned idive, with all his partisans. 

From that period, Dante was compelled to seek an asylum at such of the 
Italian courts as were attached to the Ghibelline interest, and were not un- 
willing to extend their protection to their ancient enemies. To that party, 
which he had opposed in thq outset of his career, his perpetual exile and lus 
misfortune compiled him, ultimately, to become a convert. He resided, for 
a considerable &me, with the marq^ Malaspina, in the Lunigiana, with the 
count Busone da Ghibbio, and wiw the two brothers Della Scala, lords of 
Verona. But, in every quarter, the haughty obstinacy of bis character, which 
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became more inflexible in proportion to the difficulties with which he was 
surrounded, and the bitterness of his wit, which fluently broke out in oaua- 
tic sarcasms, raised up against him new enemies. His attempts to re-enter 
Florence with his party, oy force of arms, were succesaively foiled ; hia peti- 
tions to l^e people were rejected ; and his last hope, in the emperor Henry 
VII, vanished on the death of that monarch. His decease took place at Ra- 
venna, on the 14th of September, 1821, whilst he was enjoying the hospitable 
protection of Guido Novello da Polenta, the lord of that city, who had always 
treated him rather as a friend than as a dependant, and who, a short time 
befor^ had bestowed upon him an honourable mark of his confidence by 
chafing him with an embassy to the republic of Venice. 

On Sie death of her ^reat poet, aU Ital^ appeared to ^o into mourning. 
On every side copies of his work were multiplied, and enriched with numer- 
ous commentaries. In the year 1850, Giovanni Visconti, archbishop end 
prince of Milan, engaged a number of learned men in the laborious of 
illustrating and explaining the obscure passages of the Divina Comnudia. 
Six distinguished scholars, two theologian^ two men of science, and two 
Florentine antiquaries united their talents in this undertaking. Two pro- 
fessorships were instituted for the purpose of expounding the works of Dante. 
One of these, founded at Florence, in the year 1373, was filled by the cele- 
brated Boccaccio. The duties of the other, at Bologna, were no less worthily 
discharged by Benvenuto dTmola, a scholar of eminence. It is questionaUe 
whether any other man ever exercised so undisputed an authority and so 
direct an influence over the age immediately succeeding his own. 

An additional proof of the superiority of this great genius may be drawn 
from the commentories upon his works. We are there surprisod to see his 
most enthusiastic admirers incapable of appreciating his real grandeur. 
Dante himself, in his Latin treatise entitled l)e Vulgart Elogwntia^ appears 
to bo quite unconscious of the extent of his services to the literature of his 
country. Like his commentators, he principally values himself upon the 
purity and correctness of his style. Yet he is neither pure nor correct ; but, 
what is far superior to either, he had the powers of creative invention. For 
the sake of the rhyme, we find him employing a great number of barbarous 
words, which do not occur a second time in his verses. But, when he is him- 
self affected, and wishes to communicate his emotions, the Italian language 
of the thirteenth century, in his powerful hands, displays a richness of ex- 
pression, a purity, and an elegance which he was the first to elicit, and by 
which it has ever since been distinguished. The personages whom he intro- 
duces are moving and breathing beings ; his pictures are nature itself ; his 
language speaks at once to the imagination and to the judgment ; and it 
wo^d be difficult to point out a passage in his poem which would not form 
a subject for the pencil. The admration of his commentators has also been 
abundantly bestowed upon the profound learning of Dante, who, it must be 
allowed, appears to have been master of all thelmowledge and accomplidi- 
ments of the am in which he lived. Of these various attainments, Ms poem 
is the faithful depositorv, from which we may infer, with great precinon, the 
progress which science had at that time made, and the advances which were 
yet necessary to afford full satisfaction to the mind.« 

The importance ascribed by Dante's contemporaries to his writings otto 
than the ftmous poem is well illustoited in the comment of the historian 
Giovanni ViUani who, commenting on the death and buriid of Dante, says: 
^ This was a great and learned person in almost every science, al^ough a 
layman ; he was a consummate poet and philosopher and rhetorician ; as 
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peifeot in prose and yerse as he was in pnblio yaking a most noble orator; 
m rbjmine excellent, with the most polished and beautiful stjrle that ever 
appeared m our language up to his time or since. He wrote in his youth 
the book of Tht Early lAft Lovt^ and afterwards when in exile made 
twenty moral and amorous canzonets very excellent, and amongst other 
things three noble epistles ; one he sent to the Florentine goyemment com- 
plaining of his undeseryed exile ; another to the emperor Henry when he 
was at the siege of Brescia, reprehending him for his delay and almost pro- 
phefl|^ff; the third to the Itsdian cardinals during the yacancy after the 
death of Pope Clement, urging them to agree in electing an Italian pope — 
all in Latin, with noble precepts and excellent sentences and authorities, 
which were much commended by the wise and learned. And he wrote the 
Cbmmedia where, in polished verse and with ereat and subtile arguments, 
moral, natural, astrological, philosophical, and theological, with new and 
beautiful figures, similes, and poetical graces, he composed and treated in a 
hundred clmpters, or cantos, of the existence of hell, purgatory, and paradise, 
BO loftily as may be said of it that whoever is of subtile intellect may by his 
said treatise perceive and understand. He was well pleased in this poem to 
blame and cry out in the manner of poets, in some places perhaps more than 
he ought to have done ; but it may & that his exile made him do so. He 
also wrote the Monarehia^ where he treats of the office of popes and emperors. 
And he began a comment on fourteen of the above-namea moral canzonets 
in tilie vulgar tongue, which in consequence of his death is found imperfect 
except on three, which to judge from what is seen would have proved a loftyi 
beautiful, subtile, and most important work, because it is equaUy ornamented 
with noble opinions and fine philosophical and astrologic^ reasoning. Be- 
sides these he composed a little book which he entitled De VvAgari Eloquenitia^ 
of which he promised to make four books (but only two are to be found, X’er- 
haps in consequence of his early death), where in powerful and elegant Latin 
and TOod reasoning he rejects all the vulrar tongues of Italy. 

‘vThis Dante,” continues Villani, from his knowledge, was somewhat 
presumptuous, harsh, and disdainful, like an ungracious philosopher;, he 
scarcely deigned to converse with laymen; but for his other virtues, science, 
and worth as a citizen, it seems but reasonable to give him perpetual remem- 
brance in this our chronicle ; nevertheless his noble works left to us in writing 
bear true testimony of him and honourable fame to our city.”/ 


LEBSEB OONTEMFOBABIEB OF DABTB 

To the same period with Dante belong Francesco Barberini, the disciple, 
like Dante, of Brunetto Latini, and autW of a treatise in verse on moral 
philosop^, which, in conformity with the affected spirit of the times, he 
entitled I DoeummH cTAmore. Cecco d’Ascoli was also the contemporary of 
Dante, and his personal enemy. His poem in five books, called L* 
cxr rat^r, accordmg to M. Ginguene, L^Acerva^ the heap,” is a collection of 
all the sciences of his age, including astronomy, philosophy, and religion. It 
is much less remarkable for its intrinsic merit than for the lamentable catas- 
trophe of its author, who was burned alive in Florence as a sorcerer, in 1827, 
at the age of seventy years, after having long held the professorahip of 
judidal astrology in &e University of Bologna. 

Cmo da Pistoia, of the house of the Sinibaldi, was the friend of Dante, 
and was equally distinguished by the brilliancy of his talents in two different 
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deufftmentB : m a lawyer, by hie commentary on the first nine books of the 
code, and, as a ^t, by his verses addressed to the beautiful Selvimia de’ 
Vergiolesi, of whom he was deprived by death, about the year 1807. As a 
lawyer, he was the preceptor of the celebrated Bartolo, who, if he has sur- 
passed his master, yet owed much to his lessons. As a poet, he was tiie 
model which Petrarch loved to imitate ; and, in this view, he perhaps did 
his imitator as much inju^ by his refinement and affectation as he benefited 
him by the example of his pure and harmonious style. Fazio de* Uberti, 
grandson of the great Farinata, who, in consequence of the hatred which 
the Florentines entertained for his ancestor, lived and died in exile, raised 
himself to equal celebrity at this period by his sonnets and other verses. 
At a much later time of life, he composed a poem of the descriptive kind, 
entitled Dettamondo, in which he proposed to imitate Dante, and to dis|day 
the real world, as that poet had portrayed the world of spirits. But it need 
hardly be said that the distance between the original and the imitation is 
great indeed. 

In some req)ect8 all these poets, and many others whose names are yet 
more obscure, have common points of resemblance. We find, in all, the same 
subtlety of idea, the same incoherent images, and the same perplexed senti- 
ments. The spirit of the times was perverted by an affected refinement ; 
and it is a subject of just surprise that, in the very outset of a nation, 
simplicity and natural feeling should have been superseded by conceit and 
bombast. It is, however, to be considered that this nation did not form her 
own taste, but adopted that of a foreign country, before she was qualified, 
by her own improved knowledge, to make a proper choice. The verses of 
the troubadours of Provence were circulated from one end of Italy to the 
other. They were diligently perused and committed to memory by every 
poet ^ho aspired to pimlic notice, some of whom exercised themselves in 
compositions in the same language ; and although the Italians, if we except 
the Sicilians, had never any direct intercourse with the Arabians, yet they 
derived much information from them by this circuitous route. The almost 
unintelligible subtleties with which they treated of love passed for refinement 
of sentiment ; whUe the perpetual rivalry which was maintained between the 
heart and the head, between reason and passion, was looked upon as-an in|^n- 
ions application of philosophy to a literary subject. The causeless gnefs, 
the languors, the dying complaints of a lover became a constituent portion 
of the consecrated lan^age in which he addressed his mistress, and from 
which he could not without impropriety depart. Conventional feelings in 
poetry thus usurped the place of those native and simple sentiments which 
are the offspring of the heart. 


PETBABCH 

But, instead of dwelling upon these defects in the less celebrated poets, 
we shall attempt to ei^bit the general spirit of the fourteenth century, as 
displayed in the works of the gre^st man whom Italy, in t^t age, produced, 
whose reputation has been most widely spread, and whose influence hM been 
most extensively felt, not only in Itidy but in France, in Spain, and in Por- 
tugal. The reader will easily imagine that it is Petrarch, the lover of Laura, 
to whom we here allude. 

Petrarch was the son of a Florentine, who, like Dante, had been exfled 
from his native city. He was bom at Arezzo, on the night of the 19th of 
July, 1804, and he died at Arqua, near Padua, on the t8th of July, 1874. 
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During the oentiuy of which his life occupied the greater portion, he wee 
the centre of Italian literature. Paseionatdy attached to letters, and more 
especially to history and to poetiy, and an enthusiastic admirer of antiquitjr, 
he imparted to his contemporaries by his discourses, his writings, and lus 
example that taste for the recovery and study of Latin manuscripts which so 
eminently distinguished the fourteenth century ; which preserved the master- 
pieces of the classical authors, at the very moment when they were about to 
he lost forever ; and gave a new impulse, by the imitation of those admirable 
models, to the progress of the human intellect. 

Petrarch, tortured bv the passion which has contributed so greatlv to his 
cdebrity, endeavoured, by travelling during a considerable portion of his life, 
to escm from himself and to change the current of his thoughts. He trav- 
ersed nance, Germany, and every part of Italy; he visited Swn ; and, with 
incessant activity, directed his attention to the examination of the remains of 
antiquity. He Mcame intimate with all the scholars, poets, and philosophers 
from one end of Europe to the other, whom he inspired with his own spirit. 
While he imparted to them the object of his own labours, he directed their 
studies ; and his correspondence became a sort of magical bond, which, for 
the first time, united the whole literary republic of Europe. At the age in 
which he lived, that continent was divided into petty states, and sovereic^ 
had not yet attempted to establish any of those colossal empires, so dreaded 

by other nations. On the 
contrary, each country was 
divided into smaller sover- 
eignties. The authority of 
many a prince did not extend 
above thirty leagues from the 
little town over which he 
ruled ; while at the distance 
of a hundred, his name was 
unknown. In proportion, 
however, as political impor- 
tance was confined, literary 
glory was extended; and 
Petrarch, the friend of Azzo 
di Correggio, prince of Parma, 
of Lucchmo and cd Galeazzo 
Visconti, princes of Milan, 
and of Francesco di Carrara, 
prince of Padua, was better 
tiown and more respected, 
throughout Europe, than any 
of those petty sovereigns. 
This universal reputation, to 
which his high acquirements 
entitled him, and of which he 
frequently made use in for- 
warding the interests of lit- 
mtore, he occasionally turned to account for political purposes. No man of 
letters, no poet was doubtless ever charged with so many embassies to mat 
potentates — to the emperor, the pojM, the king of France, the senate of Ven- 
ice, and all the princes of It^y. It is very remarkable that Petrarch did not 
fnliU these duties merely as a subject of the state which had committed its 
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inteiMtB to his hands, but that he acted for the benefit of all Enrope. He 
WEB intrusted with such missi on s on account of his reputation ; and when 
he treated with the different princes, it was, as it were, in the character of an 
arbitrator, whose suffrage eveiyone was eager to obtain, that he might stand 
high in the opinion of posterity. 

The prodigious labours of Petrarch to promote the study of ancient 
literature are, after all, his noblest title to glory. Such was the yiew in 
which they were remrded by the age in which he lived, and such also was 
his own opinion. His celebrity, notwithstanding, at the present day depends 
much more on his Italian lyrical poems than on his voluminous Latin com- 
positions. These lyrical pieces, which were imitated from the Provencals, 
from Cino da Pistoia, and from the other poets who flourished at the com- 
mencement of that century, have served, in their turn, as models to all the 
distinguished poets of the south. 

The Latin compositions upon which Petrarch rested his fame, and which 
are twelve or fifteen times as voluminous as his Italian writings, are now 
only read by the learned. The long poem entitled Africa^ which he com- 
posed on the victories of the elder Scipio, and which was considered, in his 
own age, as a masterpiece worthy of rivalling the JEntidy is very fatiguing 
to the ear. The style is inflated, and the subject so devoid of interest and 
so exceedingly dull as absolutely to prevent the perusal of the work. His 
numerous epistles in verse, instead of giving interest to the historical 
events to which they allude, acouire it from that circumstance. The imita- 
tion of the ancients, and the fidelity of the copy, which in Petrarch's eyes 
constituted their chief merit, deprive these productions of every appearance 
of truth. The invectives against the barbarians who had subjugated Italy 
are so cold, so bombastic, and so utterly destitute of all colouring suited to 
the time and place, that we might believe them to have been written by some 
rhetorician who had never seen Italy ; and we might confound them with 
those which a poetic fury dictated to Petrarch himself, against the Gauls 
who besieged the capitid. 

Ills philosophical works, amongst which may be mentioned a treatise on 
Solitary L^foy and another on Q-ood and Bad Fortunoy are scarcely less bom- 
bastic. The sentiments display neither truth nor depth of thought. They 
are merely a show of words on some given subject. The author pre-deter- 
mines his view of the question, and never examines the arguments for the 
purpose of dibcovering the truth, but of vanquishing the difficulties which 
oppose him, and of making everything agree with his own system. His 
letters, of which a voluminous collection has been published — which is, how- 
ever, far from being complete — are perhaps more read than any other of his 
works, as they throw much light upon a period which is well wo^y of 
being known. We do not, however, discover in them either the familiarity 
of intimate friendehip or the complete openness of an amiable character. 
They ^play mat caution and studied propriety, with an attention to effect 
which is not always successful. An Italian would never have written Latin 
letters to his friends, if he had wi^ed only to unfold the secrets of his 
heart; but the letters of Cicero were in Latin, and with them Petraxeh 
wished to have his own compared. He was, evidently, always thinking more 
of the public than of his correspondent ; and in fai^ the public were often 
in possessiott of the letter before his friend. The bearer of an elegantly 
written epistle well knew that he should flatter the vanity of the writer uy 
communicating it ; and he ^refore often openly read it, and even gave 
eopiea of it, before it readied its destination. 

H. W.— VOL. IX. O 
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It is difficult to say whether the extended reputation which Petraroh 
enjoyed, during the course of a long life, is more ^orious to himself or to 
hk age. We have elsewhere mentioned the faults of this celebrated man — 
that subtlety of intellect which frequently led him to neglect true feeling, 
and to abandon himself to a false taste ; and that vanity which too often 
induced him to call himself the friend of cruel and contemptible princes, 
because they flattered him. But, before we part with him, let us once more 
take a view of those great qualities which rendered him the first man of 
his age — that ardent love for science to which he consecrated his life, his 
powers, and his faculties ; and that glorious enthusiasm for all that is high 
and noble in the poetry, the eloquence, the laws, and the manners of antiq- 
uity. This enthusiasm is the mark of a superior mind. To such a min^ 
the hero becomes greater by being contcmi)lated ; while a narrow and sterile 
intellect reduces tiie greatest men to its own level, and measures them by 
its own standard. 

This enthusiasm was felt by Petrarcli, not only for distinguished men, but 
for everything that is great in nature, for religion, for pliUosophy, for patri- 
otism, and for freedom. He was the friend and patron of the unfortunate 
Rienzi, who, in the fourteenth century, awakened for a moment the ancient 
spirit and fortunes of Rome. He appreciated the fine arts as well as poetry, 
and he contributed to make the Romans acquainted with the rich monu- 
ments of antiquity, as well as with the manuscripts which they possessed. 
His passions were tinctured with a sense of religion which induced him to 
worsmp all the glorious works of the Deity, with which the earth abounds ; 
and he believed that, in the woman lie loved, he saw the messenger of th£t 
heaven which thus revealed to him its beauty. He enalded his contempora- 
ries to estimate the full value of the purity of a passion so modest and so 
religious as his own ; while to liis countrymen he gave a language worthy of 
zivfuling those of Greece and Rome, with which, by his means, they had be- 
come familiar. Softening and ornamenting his own language by the adoption 
of proper rules, he suited it to the expression of every feeling, and changed, 
in some degree, its essence. He inspired his age with that enthusiascic love 
for the beauty, and that veneration for the study of antiquity, which gave it 
a new character, and which determined that of succeeding times. It was, 
it may be said, in the name of grateful Europe that Petrarcli, on the 8th of 
April, 1341, was crowned by the senator of Rome, in the Capitol ; and this 
tnumph, the most glorious which was ever decreed to mai^ was not dispro- 
portioned to the authority which this great poet was destined to maintain 
over future ages.« 


EAULY ITALTAN FROSR 

Already, for half a century, Italian poetry had been cultivated with ardour 
and with success, and in Dante^s time there was scarcely a well-educated 
Florentine who could not at need rhyme a sonnet or write a short song in 
tiie vulgar tongue. It was not so easy to write in prose ; for if the poet had 
a language and rules of style, there had not yet been a learned time for the 
prose writer ; he had no &ed rules, the form in short which allows a writer 
to express his thought in the logical order necessary to convey all its shades 
of meaning, to show up its striking points, artistically to subordinate ihe 
less important or purely expletive parts. The poet, on the contrary, at his 
first attempt met with metncal forms, long adopted and practised in Proven- 
cal, a parent idiom, whose rules co^d, without any mfficulty, be apjdied 
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to Italian. He found moreoyer that the Provencal poetry, whose proeody 
he borrowed, had taken with slieht differences the same sabjects wnich he 
wished to sing in Italian; so that he found a poetical storehouse, if the 
expression may bo allowed, of comparisons, epithets, connecting linkii 
phrases, and permissible inversions. 

It was not so with prose. The Italian language, which could without 
difficulty adopt the Provencal metrical system, found no prose developed 
w^ch it could take as a model. Latin was the only perfect type which it 
could imitate ; but the complete absence of any declension, the relatively 
limited number of conjimctions, the impossibility of freeing itself completely 
from analytical order, which it ex^rienced in common with all modem lan- 
guages, did not allow it to be modelled on Ci(‘ero, ns poetry was modelled on 
Bertrand de Bom or Sordello. To reach this point of i^rfection two or 
three more centuries were needed, during which deep thinkers and great 
artists moulded this refr«i(*tory material. 

It is true that the Latin historians, who were perfectly known, might 
have l^cn taken as exanijdes to be copied and even imitated ; for these 
writers had treated the same kinds of subject wliich were again about to be 
attempted. However, there was one difference : ancient history, after all, 
was far distant, and the resemblance between the subjects was more apparent 
than real ; or at least, if this resemblance really existed, men were too inter- 
est (s1 in the events to bo able to judge them and compare them with others 
as coldly as we arc accustomed to do. To sing the praises of his lady's eyes, 
to express sentiments of fidelity or sadness, to paint chivalrous tournaments, 
it suffices to have read or to have listened to the Provcngal troubadours, and 
the same words, with very few changes, can almost be transported from one 
language into the other. Imagine, on the other hand, a poor chronicler of 
the Middle Ages imitating Sallust or Titus Liviiis: could the vernacular 
fumisli him with a single word to render those of his model — and the prose 
writer, accustomed to Uiink in Latin, could he find in Italian a single expres- 
sion equivalent to his thought ? Whence could he have drawn that common 
fund of ideas and formulas which is so necessary to write a real historjr, 
however matter of fact, however little pliilosophic it might be ? Even in 
order to relate facts, putting aside all thought of interest, one must have 
ideas. 

But the difficulty was far greater when abstract subjects were treated. 
There is even some confusion in the beautiful prose of Dante's Convtto, and 
even in the scholastic digressions of The Diwne Comedy^ although at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the Italian language was already far 
more developed than one hundred years before ; and, to go no further, some 
idea of the extreme difficulty of such an enterprise may be found by calling 
to mind the obstacles which had to be overcome by the first French and 
German philosophers who had the courage and self-denial to expose in their 
mother-tongues (which were then nearly formed) ideas reasoned in Latin ; 
for a certain effort is needed to follow the French and German writmn of 
Descartes and Wolff, while their Latin works present no difficulty. There- 
fore, besides the general and constant causes for the priority of poetry to 
prose, there was in Italy a special cause which contributed to develop 
poetry first in the vulgar tongue ; this cause was the existence of Proven- 
cal poetry, already flourishing and cultivated. 

A fact common alike to the literary liistory of Itfily and to that of all 
other nations is that the first attempts in prose were generally historical 
writings. In &ct, among adl primitive people we see that the first use th^ 
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made of free speech was to decompose the epic poems, to give the importance 
of historical tradition to stories of pcmnlar imagination. Thus we see the 
Ionian chroniclers, up to Herodotus, add the history of contempon^ events 
to the deeds of heroes of fable, just as the first Florentine chroniders, till 
Villani, trace back the origin oi their native town and its early history to 
Roman names whose traditions were doubtless retained in the popular poems 
prior to the Provencal school which reigned in Italy towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and relate, without metre or rhythm, what the 
Florentine woman of the time of Frederick Barbarossa sang, seated at her 
spindle : 

** Favoleggiava eon la Bua famiglia 
Dt* Trojaniy di FieBolCf e di Stoma." 

— Daktk. 


However this may be, it was only about this time that the use of the 
vernacular spread little by little ; that public treaties and commercial corre- 
spondence l^gan to be written in this language, and the public already 
preferred to read in the Italian language stories and other works written 
originally in Latin or sometimes in Provengal. But these writing can 
scarcely be considered literary works ; they cannot, therefore, be taken as 
the starting-point of a history of Italian prose. 

Just as the first Italian poems had been written in Sicilian dialect, soon 
replaced by the Tuscan dialect, so the first somewhat important and truly 
literary work in Italian prose was written in Sicilian dialect, while nearly aU 
tile prose writers of the following period were Tuscans ; and this fact je 
sufficientiy explained by the general history of Italy in the thirteenth 
century. 

While Florence and all the 06011*6 of the peninsula were in a state of 
civil war, or painfully working to attain an independent municipal life, 
Naples, tiie home of the Hohenstaufens and the capital of the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, was enjoying profound peace, royal luxury, great freedom 
of thought, and all the refinements of life, in the midst of institutions which 
may be considered perfect for their time. Queen Constanza had already 
granted special protection to the Provencal poets, and her son, Frederick 11 , 
only placed above the troubadours of the south of France the learned philos- 
ophers of Baghdad and Cordova, as if the great man only believed himself 
understood or appreciated by those whose glance was not troubled by reli- 
gious, political, or local passions. The influence of this brilliant court, which 
united taste for science with frivolitv, where serious discussions on law and 
id^osophy alternated with the gay rroven9al wisdom, and where displays of 
ehivalry and love songs diverted the greatest statesmen of the Middle Ages 
after the fatigues or announces of politics, this preponderant influence mwle 
the Sicilian nation for a time the cmef actor in the history of Italy, and their 
language the dominant organ of the rising literatui'e ; and it is not surpris- 
ing that the first great work in Italian prose was written in the dialect made 
pc^mlar by the beautiful songs of the emperor Frederick II and his famous 
chancellor Pietro delle Vigne, King Enzio, and the brave Manfred, his half- 
brother. 


liatteo Spinelli, the contemporary of these poets of noble birth, has left 
adhronide under the very charaotenstio title Journal,” which enables us to 
ju^te at once what Italian prose was at that period. If we quote this work 
of l^iinelli’s first, it is not because we are unaware of the numerous and often 
'1 him ; but all previous writin^fs may be con- 
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oompletdiy Italiui yet, and the true modem idiom has been oonaideiedto riae 
in all its indiyiduality in the poems of Cinllo d* Alcamo and in the JcunuiU of 
Spinelli. Moreover, the work of the Sicilian o^nicder (althouel^ as its 
name seems to indicate, it was a diary scaroelv intended for publication) 
offers by its very extent mora ample matter for literary and philologioal 
study tw certain inscriptions, deeds, laws, decrees, and other documents of 
ffimifar nature. 

We do not mean to say that the Joumali have nothing Latin about them, 
or that they are written in pure Italian or Sicilian. Latin words, even 
phrases, which recall the customs of a dead language, are frequently found 
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in the midst of a speech in all other respects purely Italian ; but these sou* 
venirs are always isolated, and do not alter the general cliaracter of the 
tongue, which is essentially Sicilian. But what distinguishes the style of 
t^ delightful teller of stories is not only the sweetness characteristic of tte 
dialect he employed, but also a certain carelessness, a certain freedom in 
the construction of his sentences. In the first prose writer of a language one 
certainly does not expect Ciceronian periods ; it appears perfectly natural 
that all his sentences should be co-ordinate, instead of being subordinate to 
one^ another, and that he should simply join his propositions by copulative 
conjunctions, instead of arranging them in incidental phrases; outwit 
S p in elli , we rimply find conversational language, and nothing more ; that is 
to say, his style is wanting in deumess. He writes as he would have spoken 
to an attentive audienoe, with aU the assistance to be derived from gesture. 
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intonatioiif and expresaiye fflance. This conversational style, applied to 
written works of great length, is often unintelli^ble unless interpreted by a 
dever reader, who recites it as an actor recites his role in a comedy. In the 
end it becomes wearisome by the very fact that the necessary explanation, 
which recitation would give, is wanting. But, on the other hand, there is 
an animation which the finest art could not produce — each word, each 
expression creates a picture. One might be listening to a loquacious 
barber, on the lookout for the gossip of the day, serving up hot the tidk 
of the town. 

This is Spinelli’s specialtv ; he must not be looked on as a historian, not 
even a political chronicler, but as a teller of stories, often amusing, nearly 
alwi^B animated. The events of contemporary history are only mentioned 
inoi^ntsdly in the midst of town and country gossip. But apart from ^e 
style and light shade of irony which form one of the charms of Boccaccio, 
Spinelli’s stories are not less wanting in interest than the stories of the 
Ihcameron. This is the great merit oi the Journals; their historic value is 
almost worthless, and, on account of serious errors (chiefiy those of eliro- 
nology), they become dangerous guides for the reader who takes them seri- 
ously and refers to them for information on the period and country in which 
Spinelli lived. There is a great difference to he seen when one passes from 
{his expansive and unpretentious gossip to professional men of letters, to the 
somewhat pedantic orators of Florence, from the neglected Sicilian dialect to 
the already majestic and developed language of Tuscany. 

The study of rhetoric was first cultivated in Florence, and we see, 1^/ 
Dante’s education, the importance attached to this branch of knowledge. 
However, the earliest rhetoricians, such as Buoncompagni and Guidotto of 
Bologna, seldom employed the vernacular. The honour of fixing, so to say, 
the Tuscan dialect, of raising the Italian patois to the rank which Latin had 
occupied exclusively till then, belongs to Brunetto Latini, of whom Villani 
tells us that he was ** the first to polish the Florentines,” and to whom Dante, 
his pupil, raised a monument more durable than any other claim to immor> 
tality wldch the poor orator possessed : You taught me how man can make 
himself immortal, and it is right that while 1 live my tongue should declare 
the gratitude which 1 feel.'V 


BOCCACCIO 

But these after all are only tentative efforts. The first writer to make 
use of the new vehicle as a medium for really artistic prose of a creative type 
was a Florentine of a slightly later epoch, the contemporary of Petraron, 
Giovanni Boccaccio, the nunous author of the Decameron. Boccaccio was 
bom at Paris, in 1818, and was the natural son of a merchant of Florence, 
himself born at Oertaldo, a castle in the Val d’ Elsa, in the Florentine terri- 
toiy. His father had intended him for a commercial life, but before devot- 
ing him to it, indulged him with a literary education. From his earliest 
yean, Boccaccio evinced a decided predilection for letters. He wrote verses, 
and manifested an extreme aversion to trade. He revolted equally at the 
prospect of a commercial life, and the study of the canon law, which his 
ndher was desirous of his undertaking. To oblige his fatlier, however, he 
made several journey of business; but he brought back with hin^ instead 
of a love for Bs emjnoyment, a more extended information, and an increased 
passion for study. 
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He at len^ obtained permission to devote himself wholly to literature, 
and fixed on Naples as his place of residence, where letters then flouridied 
under the powerful protection of Robert, the reigning monarch. He was 

a uiddy initiated in all the sciences at that time taught. He acquired also 
^e rudiments of the Greek tongue, which, though then spoken in Calabria, 
was an abstruse study with tlie 
early scholars. In 1841, he as- 
sisted at the celebrated examina- 
tion of Petrarch, which preceded 
his coronation at Rome; an^ 
from that time, a friendship 
arose between liim and the poet, 
which terminated only witii their 
lives. At this period, Boccaccio, 
distiuguibhed no less for the ele- 
gance of his person than for the 
biilliancy of his wit, and devoted 
to pleasure, formed an attach- 
ment to a natural daughter of 
King Robert, named Maria, who 
for several years had been the 
wife of a Neapolitan gentleman. 

This lady he has celebrated in 
his writings, under the name of 
Fiammetta. In the attachment 
of Boccaccio, we must not look 
for that purity or delicacy which 
distinguished Petrarch in his love 
for Laura. This princess had 
been brought up in the most 
corrupt court of Italy ; she her- 
self partook of its spirit, and it 
is to her depraved taste that the 
exceptionable parts of the Ds- 
eameron^ a woik undertaken by Boccaccio 

Boccaccio in compliance with her 

request, and for her amusement, are to be attributed. On his side, Boc- 
caccio probably loved her as much from vanity as from real passion ; for, 
althou^ distinguished for her beauty, her grace, and her wi^ as much as 
for her rank, she does not seem to have exercised any extraordinary infiuenoe 
on his life ; and neither the conduct nor the writings of Boccaccio afford 
evidence of a sincere or profound attachment. 

Boccaccio quitted Naples in 1342, to return to Florence. He came baok 
again in 1344, and returned for the last time in 1350. From that yeu, he 
fixed himself in his native country, where his reputation had alreadv assign^ 
him a distinguished rank. His life was thenceforth occupied by his public 
employments in several embassies ; by the duties which his incrwing niendr 
ship to Petrarch imposed on him ; and by the constant and indeiatiga^ 
labours to which he devoted hi ma elf for the advancement of letters, the die* 
covery of ancient manuscripts, the elucidation of subjects of antiquity, tlm 
introduction of the Greek mnguage into Italy, and the composition of his 
numerous works. After taking toe ecclesiastic^ habit, in 1861, he died at 
Certaldo, in the mansion of hu ancestors, on toe filst of December, 1876, 
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The Dtcamtron^ the work to which Bocoaodo is at the present day 
indebted for his highest celebrity, is a collection of one hnndrM novds or 
tales. He has in^nioiisl^ united them, under the supposition of a party 
formed in the dreadful pestilence of 1348, composed of a number of cavwers, 
and young, intelligent, and accomplished women, retired to a delightful part 
of the country, to escape the contagion. It was there agreed that each person, 
during the space of ten days, should narrate, daily, a fresh story. The com- 
pany consisted of ten persons, and thus the number of stories amounted to 
one hundred. The description of the enchanting country in the neighbour- 
hood of Florence, where these gay recluses had establislied themselves ; the 
record of their walks, their numerous fetes, and their repasts, afforded 
Boccaccio an opportunity of displaying all the treasures of his powerful 
and easy pen. 

These stories, which are varied with infinite art, as well in subject as in 
style, from the most pathetic and tender to the most sportive, and, unfortu- 
natedy, the most licentious, exhibit a wonderful power of narration ; and his 
description of the plague in Florence, which serves as an introduction to them, 
may be ranked with the most celebrated histoiical descriptions which have 
descended to us. The perfect truth of colouring ; the exquisite choice of 
circumstances, calculated to produce the deepest impression, and which place 
before our eyes the most repulsive scenes, without exciting disgust ; and the 
emotion of the writer, which insensibly pervades every part, give to this 
picture that true eloquence of history whicli, in Thucydides, animates the 
relation of the plague in Athens. Boccaccio had, doubtless, this model bq^ 
fore his eyes; but the events, to which he was a witness, had vividly 
impressed his mind, and it was the faithful delineation of what he had seen, 
rather than the classical imitation, which served to develop his talent. 

The praise of Boccaccio consists in the perfect purity of his language, in 
his elegance, his grace, and above all in that naivete which is the cluef merit 
of narration, and the peculiar charm of the Italian tongue. 

Unfortunately Boccaccio did not proscribe to himself the same purity in 
his images as in his phraseology. The character of his work is light and 
sportive. He has inserted in it a great number of tales of gallantry ; he has 
exhausted his powers of ridicule on the duped husband, on the depraved and 
depraving monks, and on subjects, in morals and religious worship, which he 
himself regarded as sacred ; and his reputation is thus little in harmoi^ 
with the rm tenor of his conduct. The Decameron was published towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century (in 1352 or 1363), when Boccaccio was 
■t least thirty-nine years of age ; and from the first discovery of printing, 
was freely circulated in Italy, until tlie Council of Trent proscribed it in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. At the solicitation of the grand duke of 
Tosca^, and after two remarkable negotiations between this prince and 
popes Aus V and Sixtus V, the Decameron was again publidied, in 1573 and 
1682, purified and corrected. 

Many of the tales of Boccaccio appear to be borrowed from popular recita- 
tion, or from real occurrences. We trace the originals of several, in the 
ancient French faUumx; of some, in the Italian collection of the Oenti 
NofMi; and of others, again, in an Indian romance, which passed through 
all the languages of the East, and of which a Latin translation apprared as 
early as the twelfth century, under the name of Dolopathoe^ or 7^ King and 
the Seven Wiee Men. Invention, in this class of writing, is not less rare than 
in every other ; and the same tales, probably, which Boccaccio had collected in 
the gay courts of princes, or in the squares of the cities of Italy, have been 
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repeated to us anew in all the varione languam of Europe. They have 
been vezeified by the early p<^ of France andEnriand, and have afforded 
reputation to three or four imitators of Boccaccio. But, if Boccaccio cannot 
boast of being the inventor of these tales, he may still claim the creation of 
this class of letters. Before his time, tales were only subjects of social 
mirth. He was the firat to transport them into the world of letters ; and, 
by the eleg^ce of his diction, the just harmony of all the ])artB of his 
subject, and the charm of his narration, he superadded the more refined 
gratifications of language and of art, to the simpler delight afforded by 
&e old narrators. 

It is unnecessary to si^ak here of Boccaccio's other Italian works, beyond 
naming his romances Fiammetta and Filoeoj^^ and his heroic poems La 
Te%eide and Filoitrato. The l^atin com|>osiiions of Boccaccio are volumi- 
nous, and materially contributed, at the time they were written, to the ad- 
vancement of letters. The most celebrated of tliese ^ orks are two treatises ; 


the one on the genealogy of the gods, and the other on mountains, forests, and 
rivers. In the first, he gave an exposition of the ancient mythology ; and in 
the second, rectified many errors in geography. Tlicsc two works have 
fijleii into neglect, since the discovery of manuscripts Uien unknown, and 
in consequence of the facilities which the art of printing, by oi>cning new 
sources, has afforded to tlic study of antiquity. In the age in which they 
were composed, they were, however, equally remarkable for their extensive 
information and for the dearness of their arrangement ; but the style is by 
no means so pure and elegant as that of Petrarch. But, while the claim to 
celebrity, in these great men, is restricted to the Italian poetry of Petrarch 
and to the novels of Boccaccio, our gratitude to them is founded on stronger 
grounds. They felt more sensibly tlian any other men tliat enthusiasm for 
the beauties of antiquity, without which we in vain strive to appreciate its 


treasures ; and they each devoted a long and laborious life to the discovery 
and the study of ancient manuscripts. The most valued works of the ancients 
were at that time buried among the archives of convents, scattered at great 
distances, incorrect and incomplete, without tables of contents or marginal 
notes. Nor did those resources then exist, which printing supplies, for the 
lierusal of works with which we are not familiar ; and the facilities which are 
afforded by previous study, or the collation of the originals with each other, 
were equally wanting. It must have required a powerful intellect to dis- 
cover, in a manuscript of Cicero, for example, without title or commenoe- 
ment, the full meaning of the author, the period at which he wrote, and other 
circumstances, which are connected with nis subject ; to correct the numer- 
ous errors of the copyists ; to supply the chasms, which, frequently occuniag 
at the beginning and the end, left neither title nor divisions nor conclusions, 
nor anything t&t might serve as a clew for the jierusal ; in short, to deter- 
niine how one manuscript, discovered at Heidelberg, should perfect another, 
discovered at Naples, it was, in foot, by long and painful journeys that ^ 
scholars of those davs equipped themselves for this task. The copying 
a manuscript, with the necessary degree of accuracy, was a work of great 
labour and expense. A collection of three or four hundred volumes was, at 
that time, considered an extensive library: and a scholar was frequently com- 
pelled to seek, at a great distance, the completion of a work, commenced 
under his own roof. 


Petrarch and Boccaccio, in tlieir frequent travels, obtained copies of such 
classios as they found in their route. AmoM o^er objects, Petrarch pro- 
posed to himself to collect all the works of (Scero ; in which he sucoened 
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after a lapse of many years. Boooaocio, with a true love of letters, intro- 
duced the study of the Greek to the Italians, not only with the view of 
securing the interests of commerce or of science, but of enriching their 
minds, and extending their researches to the other half of the ancient 
world of letters, which had, till then, remained hidden from his contempo- 
raries. He founde^ in Florence, a chair for the teaching of the Greek 
language ; and he himself invited thither, and installed as professor, Leon- 
tius Pilatus, one of the most learned Greeks of Constantinople. He 
received him into his own house, although he was a man of a morose and 
disagreeable temper ; placed him at lus table, as long as this professor could 
be induced to remain at Florence ; inscribed himself among tlio first of his 
scholars, and procured at his own expense, from Greece, Uic manuscripts, 
which were thus distributed in Florence, and wliich served as subjects for the 
lectures of Leontius Pilatus. For the instruction of tliose days consisted in 
the public delivery of lectiiras wiUi commentaries, and a book, of which there 
perhaps existed omy a single copy, sufficed for some thousand scholars. 


LESSEB CONTEMPOBABIES OF FETKABGH AND BOCCACCIO 

There is an infinite space between the three great men whose works we 
have just enumerated, and even the most esteemed of their contemporaries; 
and, though these latter have preserved, until the present day, a considerable 
reputation, yet we shall only pause to notice their existence, and the ep^fii 
to which they belong. Perhaps the most remarkable are the three Floren- 
tine historians of the name of ViUani. Giovanni, the eldest, who died in 
the first plague, in 1348 ; Matteo, his brother, who died in the second plague, 
in 1861; and fllippo, the son of Matteo, who continued the work of his 
father to the year 1364, and who wrote a history of the literature of Flor- 
ence, the first attempt of this kind in modern times. Two poets of this age 
diared with Petrarch the lionours of a poetic coronation : Zanobi di Stra£t, 
whom the emperor Charles IV crowned at Pisa in 1855, with great pomp, 
but whose verses have not reached us ; and Coluccio Salutati, secretary of 
the Florentine Republic, one of the purest Latinists, and most eloquent 
statesmen whom Italy in that age produced. The lattei, indeed, did not 
live to enjoy tlie honour which had been accorded him by the emperor, at 
tile request of the Florentines. Coluccio died in 1406, at the age of seventy- 
six, before the day appointed for Ills coronation, and the symbol of glory 
was deposited on his tomb ; as. at a subsequent period, a far more illustrious 
crown was placed on the tomb of Tasso. 

Of the prose writers of Tuscany, Franco Sacchetti, bom at Florence 
about the year 1885, and who died before the end of the century, after fi^g 
some of the first offices in the republic, approaches the nearest to Boccaccio. 
He imitated Boccaccio in his novels, and Petrarch in his Ivric poems ; but 
the latter were never printed, while of his tales there have been severed edi- 
tions. Whatever praise be due to the purity and eloquence of his stvle, 
we find his pages more valuable as a history of the manners of the am, than 
attractive for tiieir powers of amusement, even when the author thiiucs him- 
stif most successful. His 258 tales consist, almost entirely, of the incidents 
of his own time, fuid of his own neighbourhood ; domestic anecdotes, which 
in funeral contain little humour; tric^ exhibiting little skill, and jests 
of fittle point; and we are often surprised to find a professed jester van- 
^lolihed by the smart reply of a child or a down, whidi scaredy deserves our 
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attention. After reading these tales, we cannot help concluding that tlie art 
of conversation liad not made, in the fourteenth century, an equal progress 
with the other arts ; and that the great men, to whom we owe so many 
excellent works, were not so entertaining in Uie social intercourse of life as 
many persons greatly their inferioi's in merit. 

^o poets of tliis time, of some celebrity, chose Dante for their model, 
and composed after liim in terza nW, lung allegories, partly descriptive, 
partly scientific. Fazio dc* Uberti, in his Dettamoi^o^ undertook the descrip- 
tion of Uie universe, of which the different parts, i)ersonified in turns, 
relate their history. Federigo Frezzi, bishop of Fuligno, who died in 1416, 
at the Council of Constance, has, in his Quadrireyioy described the four 
empires of Love, Satan, Virtue, and Vice. In both of these poets wo meet, 
occasionally, with lines not unworthy of Dnntc ; but they formed a very 
false estiuiate of the works of genius, when they regarded the Divina 
media not as an individual poem, but as a S 2 )ecics of poetry which anyone 
might attempt. 

The passionate study of the ancients, of wliich Petrarch and Boccaccio 
had given an example, suspended, in an extraordinary manner, the progress 
of Itsdian literature, and retarded the perfection of that tongue. Italy, 
after ha\ing produced her three leading classics, sank, for a century, into 
inaction. In this period, indeed, erudition made wonderful progress ; and 
knowledge became much more general, but sterile in its effects. The mind 
had preserved all its activity, and literary fame all its splendour ; but the 
uniiitermitted study of the ancients had precluded all originality in the 
authors. Instead of perfecting a new language, and enriching it with works 
in unison ^vith modern manners and ideas, they confined themselves to a 
servile copy of the ancients. A too scrupulous imitation thus destroyed the 
spirit of invention; and the most eminent scholars may be said to have 
produced, in their eloquent writings, little more than college themes. In 
proportion as a man was qualified by his rank, or by his talents, to acquire a 
name in literature, he blushed to cultivate his moth«*r-toDgue. He almost, 
indeed, forced himself to forget it, to avoid the danger of corrupting his 
Latin style ; and the common people thus remained the only depositaries of 
a language which had exhibited so brilliant a dawn, and which had now 
again almost relapsed into barbarism. « 


ABT IN THE THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTORIEB 

Turning from literature to the not distantly related field of art, let us 
glance at some of the tentative efforts which preimred the way for the succes- 
sion of Florentine masters that were presently to take the lead in this field 
and hold it for some centuries. 

The Renaissance, that is, the resurrection, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, of ideas and forms of classic antiquity, was preceded by individual 
efforts which, though often failing to reach the mark, ought to be taken 
account of in the history of this great revolution. The ]}lastic memories of 
the Gneco-Koman world have played in the preoccupation of the Middle 
Ages a more considerable role than is usually thought. Mere force of events 
put our ancestors in the presence of ancient cheft-d'ceuvre, and th^ had to 
look at them whether they would or not. Some saw in them only idolatvous 
monuments, and have found fault with them as such. Others attributed to 
them magi.*, virtues ; some have given themselves up to the admiratiem they 
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fdt in looking at the immeneitj of Roman niina, the richness of early mate- 
rials, the perfection of the handiwork. These latter, it might be affirmed, 
are the most numerous. Even during the most sombre period of the Middle 
Ages, all Europe felt the fascination that Rome, the oldest city par msf- 



centuries. That which at- 
tracted from far and near 
thousands of visitors to the 
banks of the Tiber was not 
only the promise of indul- 
gencies, a desire to pray 
on the tomb of martyrs, 
to contemplate basilica re- 
splendent with ffold and 
precious stones, out aJso 
memories left by the 
cssars. 

After having heard 
with a kind of incredulity 
the marvels of this incom- 
parable city, one is further 
amazed by the number of 
its temples, palaces, baths, 
and amphitheatres. 
not reliable authors told 
us that slie lately pos- 
sessed thirty-six trium- 
phal arches, twenty-eight 
libraries, 85G public baUis, 
tweuty-two equestrian 
statues in gilded bronze, 
eighty-four of the same in 
ivory, obelisks, and innu- 
merable colossi ? 

From the twelfth cen- 
tury popular imagination 
laid hold of these pictures, 
transforming and ampli- 
fying them. Wondrous 
tales became current and 
were incorporated in 
works received as authori- 
tative — the 2>ef crtpfis 
plmaria Tot^ fZr^ts, the 
Uraphia aurta 
and lastly the MlrabiUa 
emtaUs Amm. Again at 
the end of the fifteenth century the valiant Charles Ylll, wanting to give 
his subjects some idea of the town into which he had lately entered 
lance in hand, caused one of these records of another age to be trans- 
lated for them. A few extracts will show with what strong fai^ these 
stories worthy of The ThouMond and One NighU were receive before the 
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««lDside the oapital wm the ffieater pert of a goldeii palace adorned with 
precious stones and said to equ^ the third part of the world, in which there 
were as many statues of images as there are provinces in all the world. 
£aoh image had a tambourine round its neck, placed with mathematical art, 
so that if any region was in re^llion against the Romans, immediately the 
image of the province turned its back to the image of the city of Rome, 
which was the largest and dominated the others, and the tambourine at its 
neck sounded. Then immediately the Capitol guards told this to the senate, 
and people were forthwith sent to expugn that province. 

**The horses and nude men denote that in the time of the emperor Tiberius 
there were two young philosophers, that is, Praxiteles and Phitas, who said 
they were so wise that anything tlie emperor said in his room, they not being 
there, could report word for word. And they did as they said, not de- 
manding money for it, but to be always remembered, so the philosophers 
have two marble horses with their feet on the ground, which denote the 
princes of this centur}'. And they who are naked on the horses denote that 
their arm, high and held out, and their bent backs speak of things to come, 
and as they are naked, so the science of this world was naked and open to 
their understanding.” 

From admiration to imitation is only one step. Artists in their turn went 
to work and took without scruple from what was a common heritage. Doubt- 
less many of these borrowings are unconscious or really only show up the 
immense inferiority of the copyist. But is the influence of the antique less 
striking ? One must recall in this order of ideas the splendid creations of 
architects in the Roman period — the duomo, the campanile, and the baptistery 
of Pisa, the baptistery of Florence, and the basilica of San Miniato, the 
duomo of Lucca, and so many ehef^d^ceuvre raised according to principles 
that innovators of tlie following age, the champions of Gothic style, were 
so audaciously to trample underfoot. 

Nicholas Crescentius (sou of the celebrated tribune) in the eleventh cen- 
tury, implied by a desire to renew the ancient splendour of Rome, had the 
elegant little house at Ponte Rotto built of antique fragments. Similarly 
the emperor Frederick Barbarossa (1121-1190) had these former glories in 
mind, when he had graven on his se^ a view of Rome with the Colosseum. 
But it was to his illustrious grandson Frederick II (1184-1250) that the 
honour is due of first pleading the cause of the Renaissance, and he should 
rightly be placed at the heim of the precursors. We possess numerous 
witnesses of his love for the monuments of ancient art. 

Now we see him striking AuguiUUet, those curious imitations of Roman 
imperial money, bearing on one side an effigy crowned with laurels, with the 
epigraph AVG.IMP.ROM. and drai>ed in tlie fashion of the cssars; 
on the reverse an eagle with outspread wings with the epigraph FRED- 
ERIC V S . Amin he buys for a considerable sum (280 oz. of gold) an 
onyx cup and ower curiosities. From Grotta Ferrata he takes away two 
bronzes, statues of a man and of a cow serving for a fountain, and carriea 
them to Lucera. The church of St. Michael of Ravenna furnishes the mono- 
li^o columns he requires for his building^ at Palermo. Near Augusta in 
Sicily, he caused excavations to be made in the hope of discovering ancient 
remains. Once, it is true, yielding to urgent necessity he had several &man 
monuments at Brindisi destroyed that ne might use the materials in oon^ 
structing a citadel. He tried just as he was departing for Palestine to make 
the town safe from any attacks, but political reasons outweighed his antiqua^ 
rian scruples. 
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The work dreamed of by Frederick II as amateur was realised by his 
contemporary Nicholas of Pisa (1207 ? -1278) who, in the tlurteenth century, 
held imitation of the antique as a principle, and used it us a mirror by which 
nature might be the more clearly shown. His attenmt seems prodigious 
to us to-day ; it supposes a power of initiative which Giotto, Brunelleschi, 
Donatello, and Van Eyck have hardly equalled. Imitation with him was not 
confined to accessories — ornaments, costumes, armour — nor to types, nor to 
proportions of figures, which are all stumpy, as in the Roman sarcophagi of 
the decadence. The spirit of his work recalls ancient models. 

Nicholas,” says M. Gebhardt,^ *rin the pulpits of Pisa and Siena, and 
in the riirine of San Dominico at Bologna, ractdls the traditions of a great art 
with a naive gravity and assured taste. lie is hardly a neo-Greek or a super- 
stitious antiquary, but is imbued with the most generous principles of antique 
sculpture — the harmonious ordering of the scenes, the skilful employ of 
smme where many persons move in a narrow frame, the majestic tranquillity 
01 pose, the finely ordered draperies, the noble heads. But his eye and hand 
stul express the fashion of primitive sculpture ; the movements express awk- 
ward timidity, the faces are sometimes heavy. He gives an impression of 
Roman work at the end of the empire. Nicholas of Pisa (Niccolo Pisano), 
if he discovered and studied the Greek, did not renounce nature, and, in his 
best pieces, he has returned to a study of life. It is in this that he shows 
himself an intelligent disciple of the ancients. Apart from Nicholas of Pisa, 
the Italian masters each put their own ^rsonality in the antique ; none were 
servile copyists, and it is Nicholas, tne first and consequently the lesst 
learned, whose chisel has left the most instructive reminiscences.^’ 

One of the most noted pupils and collaborators of Nicholas, Brother 
Guglielmo of Pisa (born about 1238, died after 1813), was inspired with like 
principles, but not so strongly. In the pulpit of San Giovanni Fuorcivitas 
at Pistoia, he has succeeded better than his master, in reconciling pagan 
reminiscences with Christian ideas. 

The historic sentiment is one of the distinctive traits of the school of 
Nicholas of Pisa. It has recourse not only to antique marbles as models 
of stvle, but to documents as well. Whilst, in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenu centuries, painters and sculptors gave the costume of the period to 
sacred characters, their predecessors of the thirteenth century tried to restore, 
aided by archaeology, the costumes of Christ and his family, the apostles, mar- 
tm, as absolutely as did the Renaissance champions two hundrea years later. 
Fn Guglielmo has pushed these scruples very far ; his apostles wear the toga, 
tunic, and sandals, and hold a rolled volume in the hand. 

In the Descent of the Holy Q-host he seeks, moreover, faithfully to repro- 
duce the types of the primitive church, above all in the figures of St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. John. As with the sculptors of sarcophagi in Rome, Milan, 
and the south of France, there is a complete absence of nimbi, showing to 
what extent Nicholas of Pisa and his like disdained mediseval tradition, at 
least as regards types, costumes, and attributes. In the scene just mentioned 
one rema»s also the grouping of the apostles. They are placed in two 
ranks, one behind the other, just as in a curious mosaic in Uie chapel of St. 
Aguilino (church of St. Lawrence at Milan). An arrangement differing 
very little is found in another bas-relief on the pulpit — that is, Christ wash- 
ing the disciples’ feet. The women’s dresses deserve special mention. In 
the Annundation and Visitaiion^ Mary and Elizabeth have the head half 
covered with a fold of their mantle so as to expose the forehead and the 
greater part of the hair. They might be Roman matrons^ 
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In his quality as a member of the order of St. Dominican, Fra Ouglielmo 
had more wan once to reprove the too pagan tendencies of his master. The 
pontion of another disciple of Nichola^ Arnolfo of Cambio (died in 1310), 
the architect of the dome of Florence, was not less delicate, but for other 
reasons. One is surprised to see this master, the promoter of a style depart- 
ing so singularly from antique tradition, returning to the latter when he 
exchanges the builder’s compass for the sculptor’s chisel. Let us hasten to 
add that the departure is not so great as one might think. In his tomb of the 
cardinal of Braye at Orvieto, Arnolfo has known how to give the Virgin a 
serene majesty, a simplicity which does not lack grandeur, without pushing 
imitation as far as his master. He shows still more entire independence in 
the tabernacle of St. Paul beyond the walls, near Rome. If one did not 
Imow Arnolfo to have been Nicholas’ disciple, it would be difficult to imagine 
it in looking at this hybrid monument.^ 

Without attempting even to name the other lesser sohools of sculpture 
and of architecture tliat were beginning to make their influence felt, let us turn 
to culminati^ artistic achievements of the epoch, as represented in the work 
of the great Florentines Cimabue and Giotto. 

The Tmean School of Paintero 

It is an undisputed fact that the revival of painting, like that of sculp- 
ture, commenced in Tuscany. It is equally certain that about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, or a little later, which ih the point at which 
improvement Aret manifested itself, the prevailing style was the Byzantine, 
introduced by Greek artists from Constantinople. But it has not by any 
means been clearly discerned wherein the peculiarities of that style con- 
sisted ; and it has been usually assumed that it was a rude and aefective 
manner which, as the first step in advance, tlie Italian painters had to dis- 
card. Materials are extant which justify a different conclusion, and evince 
that tlie introduction of tliis foreign taste, gross and faulty as it was, truly 
formed tlie first stage in improvement. 

From the ninth century till the middle of the thirteenth, painting among 
the Byzantine artists differed from contemporary Italian works in sevenu 
important particulars. In both quarters art was timidly imitative ; but in 
the Eastern Empire the models from winch it borrowed were more various 
than in the West, and the execution was usually better ; the fashion of the 
drapery and ornament had a peculiar character of semi-oriental barbarism ; 
and, while in both countries the drawing of the figure was generally bad, the 
common tendency of the Greeks was to lengthen it disproportionally, and 
that of the Italians to represent it as short and squab. But the most pal- 
pable distinctions were two in the technical treatment. First, in the oldert 
Italian paintings tiie vehicle of the colours is transparent, and the tone is 
therefore li|rht and clear ; in the works from Constantinople the tone is dwk 
wd yellowish, being produced by the use of some colouring matter which, 
if modem chemists mive rightly an^ysed it, was wax. The second difference 
was this — that the Greeks, besides ornamenting their draperies richly with 
gilding, sunuunded their figures witli a golden ground ; a barbarous prac- 
tice, of which the oldest Itauan works exhibit no trace. In those euly pro- 
ductions of the thirteenth century, where we can trace the first ameliorations 
of art, we discover most, or all, oi these peculiarities derived from the Greek 
style some of fliem prevailed very long ; and the most objectionable, the 
flaunting ground, was not entirely oiMarded even in the time of Raffaelle. 
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The oldest name celebrated in Italian painting is that of Gimaboei who, 
bom about 1240, died in 1800. On the strength of his merit the Florentines 
claim rile glory of having resuscitated art — a pretension which the school of 
Siena seems to have some right, in the person of Duccio, to contest with 
them. The works of Gimabue were Byzantine, in their style, in their 
colouring, and in their blaze of gold; and tr^ition says that he was 
taught in liis youth by Greek artists. He improved, it is true, upon ^t 
school ; but, though everything regarding liim is obscure, there is no suf- 
ficient reason for believing tliat liis improvement consisted in any departure 
from its principles. To him are commonly assigned some ill-preserved 
fresco paintiiigs in tlie church of St. Francis at Assisi, which at all events 
rive an idea of the masters from whom he learned ; but his boldness and 
loftiness of conception are more clearly evinced by two rudely grand figures 
of Madonuas on wood, both at Florence, the more celebrated of the two in 
the church of Sonia Mario Novella, the other in the Ducal Galleiy. 

To this great artist succeeds the Florentine Giotto (1276-1836), whose 
history and works are somewhat better known. The Itmian novelmts have 

preserved anecdotes of his wealth, his 
ugliness, and his profane wit. The story 
vdiich describes him as a shepherd boy, 
discovered by Cimabue drawing rude 
figures on a stone, is perhaps too pic- 
turesque to be true ; and his undoubted 
pieces display a marked disbimilai#y in 
spirit to those of his alleged teacher, 
while they deviate also from the Byzan- 
tine style in colouring, if in nothing 
else, having a clear rosy hue which in- 
dicates a return to the older Italian 
method, though it is also an improve- 
ment on it. In the theory of his art, 
however, Giotto departed essentially 
from all his predecessors. When we 
combine the criticisms of the older 
writers with the few pictures which 
still can be certainly or probably iden- 
tified as his, we may describe his char- 
acteristicb as consisting in an attempt, 
made under manifold difficulties, but 
attended with surprising success, to 
establish, instead of tlie rude, vague, 
devotional loftiness of Cimabue, a beauty 
derived from a clo^ observation of lifer 
as well as enliveneol^ a jmtter and less 
formal expression of oranary human 
feeling. His only existing work, which 
is ascertained by a genuine insermtion, is 
one in the church of the Santa Groce in 
Florence, containing five divisions, of 
which that in the centre represents the Saviour crowning the Virgin. The 
gallery of the Florentine Accademia delle Arti contains some smul compo- 
sitions of his, representing, in a fashion half religious and half comic, events 
from the history of St. Irimcis. Frescoes in the upper church of that saint 
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at Asairi, aangned to Giotto by aome critical have been pronounced by others 
to be inferior, and unlike hia genuine lemainat but ouicra on the vaulted 
roof of the subterranean part of the same building are undoubtedly hia, and 
reaemUe the piecea of the academy both in execution and in apirit. Other 
picturea laying claim to his name occur in various 
galleries tliroughout Italy as well as elsewhere.; 

Notwithstanding all the enthusiasm tliat has 
beeu bestowed upon the paintings of Giotto, it must 
frankly be admitted that these are to be regarded as 
remarkable only when viewed in relation to tlie art 
of the time in which they were produced. To extol 
them as masterpieces according to the standards that 
were developed by the later Florentines would be to 
^row criticism to the winds. But the architectural 
efforts of Giotto may be praised with less reserve. 

The Campanile of Florence has aroused the entliu- 
mum of most critics who have viewed it ; Ruskin A 
declares that of living Christian works, none is so 
perfect as the tower of Giotto.*’ 

The same writer speaks with equal enthusiasm of 
Giotto’s work in another field : ** Of representations 
of human art under heavenly guidance,” he says, 

**the series of bas-reliefs wliiuh stud tlie base of this 
tower of Giotto must be held certainly tlie chief in 
Europe. Read but these inlaid jewels of Giotto 
once with patient following, and your hour’s study 
will give you strength for ul your life.” This ma^ 
be held by colder criticism to be an over-enthusi- 
astic estimate, but few who have come under the 
spell of the Campanile will wish to modify the elo- 
quent words in which Ruskin characterises that 
structure as a whole.a 

Rtttkm’f HitimaU qf CHotto't Tower 

** The characteristics of power and beauty,” he 
mys, ** occur more or less in different buildine^, some 
in one and some in another. But all tog^wer, and 
all in their highest possible relative dee^s, they 
exist, as far as I know, only in one builmng in the 
world, the Campanile of Giotto. In its first appeal to the stranger’s eye 
there is something unpleasing-* a mingling, as it seems to him, of over- 
severity with over-minuteness. But let mm give it time, as he should to ril 
cXher consummate art.' I well remember how, when a boy, I used to despise 
l^t Campanile, and thmlr it meanly smooth and finished. But I have since 
lived beside it many a di^, and looked out upon it from mv windows by sun- 
light and moonlight, and I shall not soon forget how profound and gloon^ 
appeared to me ue savageness of the northern Gothic, when I afterwarw 
stood, for the first time, beneath t^e front of Salisbury. The contrast is 
indeed strange if it could be quickly felt, between the rising of those gray 
walls out of their miiet swarded spa<^, like dark and barren rocks out ox 
a men Ue, with tneir rude, mouldering, rough-grained riiafts and tri^ 
li^ts, without tracery or other ornament we martins’ nests in we 

a. tr. —TOL. B. F 
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height of them, and that bright, smooth, sunny suzfaoe of glowiim jasw, 
those spiral shafts and fainr traoeries, so white, so faint, so crystalune, that 
their slight shapes are hardly traced in darkness on the pallor of the eastern 
sky, that serene height of mountain alabaster, coloured like a moming doud 
and chased like a sea-shell. And if this be, as 1 believe it, the model and 
mirror of perfect architecture, is there not somethi^ to be learned by look- 
ing back to the early life of him who raised it ? 1 said that the power of 
human mind had its growth in the wilderness ; much more must the love 
and the conception of that beauty, whose eveiy line and hue we have seen 
to be, at the best, a faded image of God’s daily work, and an arrested ray 
of some star or creation, be given chiefly in the places which he has glad- 
dened by planting there the nr-tree and the pme. Not within the walls of 
Florence, W among the far-away fields of her lilies, was the child trained 
who was to raise that headstone of beauty above her towers of watch and 
war. Remember all that he became ; count the sacred thoughts with which 
he filled the heart of Italy ; ask those who followed him what they learned 
at his feet ; and when you have numbered his labours and received their 
testimony, if it seem to you that Ood had veriljr poured out upon this his 
servant no common nor restrained portion of his spirit, and tiiat he was 
indeed a king among the children of men, remember also that the legend upon 
his crown was that of David’s : * 1 took thee from tlie sheep-cote and from 
following the sheep.’ ” * 




CHAPTER VII 
ROME UNDER RIENZI 


[1347-1864 A.D.] 


He liMonaed not of betraying tmt of defending liberty; be ia gnllty 
not of eonendering but of holding the Capitol. The aupreme crime with 
which he ia charged, and which merita expiation on the acaffold, la that 
he dared affirm that the Roman Empire la aUll at Rome, and in poaaea- 
aion of the Roman people. Oh, unpioua age I Oh, prepoateroua jealouay, 
malevolence unprecedented I What doat thou, O Chriat, ineffable and 
incorruptible judge of all V Where are thine eyca with which thou art 
wont to Bcatter the clouda of human misery ? Why dost thou turn them 
away ? Why doat thou not, with thy forked lightning, put an end to 
thia unholy trial ? — Peteabch.^ 


The story of Cola di Rienzi furuishes a unique cliapter in Italian history. 
It is the story of a patriot and reformer, whose early enthusiasm was not 
supported by true moral greatness, and whose efforts were thus foredoomed 
to failure, after a momentery semblance of success. 

The dat * of the accession of Charles IV is coincident with that of the 
first and greatest rise of Rienzi to power in Rome. To disengage Riensi 
from the atmosphere of romance into which he has been cast for the reader 
of to-day by the unguarded rhetoric in Lord Lytton’s novel, and its offspring 
the libretto of an opera by Richard Wagner, is a task which could serve little 
by its accomplishment. In whatever light we regard the tribune we are 
TOund to admit that his history is an eloquent memorial of the sudden extinc- 
tion of what at least appeared to be the most brilliant possibilities. Who 
can refuse an ear to the story that captivated the attention of Petrarch^ 
that story whose fantastic glamour the poet never entirely shook from him 
even when his faith in the power of his friend was being rudely shaken ? 
It is through Petrarch that the romantic vision of Rienzi*s career has been 
transmitted to us, and though we may smile at the poet’s unreal sense a£ 
government, we are left to wonder at his great imannative sympathy with 
the dreams of the young Nicholas from the moment v^en he firat heard t hem 
from the lips of his friend at Avignon (in 1848) to the time when it needed 
all Iw eloquence with the pope to save Rienzi from execution (in 186^. 
Against such a story, illustrated in numerous glowing letters of Petraio^ 
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Hallam*8 cold sense of justice lebels. He quotes the words of the staunch 
republican Giovanni yillani,^ a contemporazy of Rienzi. ** The design he 
fanned was a hintastic work and one of short duration.*’ He reminds us 
of the passam in Madame de Stael’s Corinne^ in which OswalcU Lord Nelvil, 
and the herome happen upon the castle of St. Aneelo in their intellectual 
perambulatious through Rome. Nelvil is a descendant, in the direct Ime, of 
another English hero in French fiction, Edward, Lord Bumpton — the saddened 
English peer with beautiful manners and a heart all Rousseau. Gorinne 
attacks the monuments with a conscientious zeal worthy of Baedeker and 
with more than Baedeker's tenderness for the general spirit of refiection which 
su^ sights are wont to raise. But her critical facmty is never dormant. 
She couples Rienzi witii Gresoentius and Arnold of Brescia, calling them 
•‘those mends of Roman liberty who so often mistook their memories for 
hopes.” The phrase strikes a note of enthusiasm from Hallam which all the 
rhetoric of Rienzi himself fails to produce in the historian. Gould Tacitus 
have exceed this, he asks ? 

But even robbed of the setting by which Petrarch has made it forever 
memorable, the story of Rienzi’s attitude towards the institutions of his time 
is in itself picturesque. Sismondi^ says of him, ^ He rejected with deep 
indignation the usurpation of two barbarians, the one German, calling him- 
self Roman emperor; the other a Frenchman who called himself the pontiff 
of Rome.” In the disruption into which Rome was thrown by the contests of 
the noble families, Rienzi saw a possible foundation for creating a powerful 
sovereignty. The removal of the po^s to Avignon made his designs apicar 
aU the more feasible. The people of Rome were to be the backbone of his 
strength. He won them by a singular eloquence to which Petrarch bears 
evidence even at that period when ne is tempted to minimise the wisdom of 
his early enthusiasm for Rienzi. Rome was the prey of feudal anarchy : the 
municipal government was reduced to impotence. Seizing the opportune 
moment G^ di Rienzi (Nicola Gabrlni), tee son of an inidceeper, makes a 
brilliant coup d'Stat and becomes tribune elect of tlie people in 1347. The 
feuds of the families of Golonna, Orsini and Savelli have served the ends of 
the ambitious youth who at the age of thirty-four found himself in a position 
(d power all the mater that it was con^aratively undefined and abimlutely 
unparalleled in the annals of history. We can hardly be surprised that the 
success of his endeavours, the material realisation of what even to Rienzi him- 
sdf must have clearlv possessed some of the attributes of a dream, should 
have misled him into the most extravagant abuses of power. He had dreamed 
even at that early period of the unification of Italy, and now it seemed as if 
he were the divine agent to bring about this unification. Sovereign princes 
became his idlies. He surrounded himself with all the tokens of magnificence 
that occurred to a fertile and greedy imagination. He bathed in the poi^hyry 
font of Gonstantine ; he assumed the d&matio worn by tee ancient emperors 
at their coronation, took the sceptre of government in his hand and placed 
seven crowns on his head i^mbolising the seven gifts of tee Holy Ghost ; he 
even compared himself to Christ. 

Tl^ novel of Lord Ly tton is a genuine attempt to convey a picture of an 
achievement that offered an attractive subject for romantic treatment. 
It lades the sincere ring of tee silver eloquence of Petrarch — its main source 
of inspiration. It has little of the critical faculty revealed in the iduase 
quotea from Madame de Sta^l ; it is a curious combination of dilimnt research, 
sympathetic insight, and a passion for high talk. In the case ox one to whom 
oontemporazies affix the epithet ‘‘fantastic” with noticeable frequency, the 
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difficoltieB of precise deUneation are more than usually neat. But such a 
chapter as that deroribine the climax of Rienzi’s power auriitf his first and 
greatest tribimate is a Taluable contribution towam t^t truth of narrative 
which lies midway between the barren enumeration of facts and the perfervid 
rhapsodies of those whom the facts have dazzled. For the main narrative 
of Rienzi’s picturesque career, however, we shall trust to the more prosaio» 
yet still appreciative, account of a recent Italian historian.s 


THE BISE OF BIENZI 

Cola di Rienzi, full of the glories of ancient Rome, thought it possible to 
realise ^litically the thoughts contained in his own works, and those of his 
friend retrarch, and of other great minds of his century. One idea domi- 
nated Rienzi. He was the great dreamer of his time ; but he was not mad 
in thinking that Rome shomd rise above the party spirit of Guelfs and 
Ghibellines which he equallv blamed whilst lamenting the strife continually 
excited by the one against the other. 

In 1842, after the election of Clement VI in Avignon, the thirteen good 
men who ruled Rome sent orators to the new pope asking him to return to 
St. Peter’s seat. They had done the same at tlie election of Clement V, 
John XXII, and Benedict XII. A young Roman, born to a tavern-keeper 
and a washerwoman about the time of the coronation of Henry VII, took part 
in the embassy. He was learned in Livy, Seneca, Cicero, and Valerius ; he 
was enthusiastic over the deeds of JnUus Cscsar ; he had learned to read the 
ancient inscriptions which were no longer understood, and he loved to ex* 

g mnd them to the degenerate citizens ; and, whilst telling them of the good 
omans and their gi'eat justice, he regretted not having been born in their 
time. He either did not know or ue forgot the stormy scenes of the 
republic, the pusillanimity and the iniquity of the empire, and ignored 
the virtues and the victories of that Rome which now lay abandoned not 
only by her emperor, but oven by her pope. 

Being presented to Clement VI, Rienzi described to him the robberies 
of the lor^ at Rome, their misdeeds, and the desolation of the city; he 
spoke in such forcible words that Clement was astonished, and the elegance 
of the Latin language used by the gifted citizen seemed extrao^nary. 
Petrarch also, who a few years previously had pressed Benedict ul 
to return to Rome, represented to the new pope the city that invited 
his return. 

But Clement, more impressed by the miserable condition of Rome and 
the states of the church than by the ardent words of poet or orator, had no 
wish to leave Avignon. He authorised the jubilee for the year 1850, and ^ 
deputed the young Stefano Colonna and Bertoldo Orsini to be his vicars in 
Rome. He complimented Cola and appointed him notary of the chamber ; 
but the latter now began to show his teeth. The murder of a brother for 
which he was unable to obtain justice had exasperated him against the bad 
judm of Rome ; so now returning from Avignon in favour with the pope, he 
took courage to reprove them as Idngs of the blood of the poor people’*; 
he admonidied them with mysterious pictures ; and he h^ a presenteent 
made of a ship about to sinx in a stormy sea, under which was written: 
*’Thk is Rome.” 

In his increaaing assurance, and ascendency over Ae people. Cola con- 
voked them one day to the Lateran when he qpoke in the vulgar tongue 
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BO as to be understood by all. He showed the people the Le9 Repa of 
Vespasian, which he had Drought to light for the first time, and which he 
thought had been hidden by Boniface VIII out of hatred of the empire. 
In this the senate in the ancient Roman forms conferred the imperial power 
on Vespasian. Cola, who took it literally, extolled the authority of the 
Roman people: ‘*See how fine the senate was, what authority it gave to 
the empire;” and he lamented the loss of so much greatness, and deplored 
above all the present desolation of the city, and implored the people not to 
disgrace themselves before the pilgrims who would come to Rome for the 
jubilee of 1860. 
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All the people applauded, and the nobles scoffed, but he replied in eUe- 
gorical pictures and mscourses. Rome was in a miserable condition ; murder 
and rapine were practised on the highways with impunity, pilgrims were 
robbed and wounded, and honesty was out of court. Robert and Peter 
Golonna were senators, but they were not sufficient to restrain anarcdiy. 
Stefano Colonna, the elder, the valorous and terrible head of the power^ 
family of that name, was a cornet in the Roman military; and Cola thought 
that the time had arrived to summon the people to reorganise the city and 
to substitute the ** good state ” for the present disorder. 

On the 20th of May, 1347, he assembled the populace and addressed it 
from the Gampidoglio. Three standards were displayed before him — on the 
one was depicted Rome, and signified Liberty ; upon another was St. Paul, 
who represented Justice ; and upon the third was St. Peter, indicating Peace 
and Concord. He was accompanied by Raymond, bishop of Orvieto, the 
pope’s vicar in Rome for ecclesiastical matters. Cola spoke of the misery 
and servitude of the people of Rome, and as “ he for the love of the pope and 
ihe salvation of the people exi^osed his prson to every danger,” he then pub* 
fished his decrees for the prevention of murder, for the right distribution of 
justice, the organisation of the soldiery of the corporation and for the assist- 
ance of widows, orphans, and monasteries — the barons were to maintain the 
security of the thoroughfares and not to favour any malefactor. Stefano 
Golonna returned to Rome in indignation, but as he heard the sound of 
uproar and saw the people bearing arms, he fied to Palestrina and shut him- 
smf up in his family castle. The Orsini, Colonnas, and other barons who 
caused the desolation of the city by their incessant strifes were expelled. 
Those who had fled in terror at the sudden revolution responded to Cola’s 
invitation and gradually returned, took the oath, and offered their assistance 
to the city. 

Cola di Rienzi hastened to restore peace by punishing the evil-doers, and 
reinstating justice and security. He tnen took the title of tribune, as head 
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of the people. The pontifical vicar had been appointed hie colleague ; hut 
this was only nominal, for the true and sole head of Rome was Cola. 

The distance of the pope from Rome Mve the tribune freedom to estab- 
lish his authority. Neither he nor the Roman people would have thought 
of the tribunate if the pope had been there ; but his absence, and Uie fwit 
hope of his return after nis recent refusal, made a profound impression upon 
the Romans. 

Novr the idea of the empire and the republic dazzled the eyes of tlie new 
tribunel He wrote letters to the pope at Avignon, and to the cities of Tus- 
cany, Lombardy, and Romagna, to Lucchino Visconti, lord of Milan, to the 
marquis of Ferrara, and to Ludwig the Bavarian at Naples. 

He who called himself, “Nicolaus severus et cUmeno, aanctcc romance reipwfh 
liccB Uberalor iWuatria" reported himself to the territories of Italy as having 
assumed the title of tribune to repair the evils which oppressed Rome, and 
requested that on the 1st of August all should send two orators to treat on 
the welfare of the whole of Italy (^della ealute di ttdta Italia). The fame of 
the ardent dreamer who sought to reinstate tlie Roman Empire, with Rome 
at the head and the Italian territories dependent upon it, and united almost 
in confederation, ran throughout Italy. The courier sent to Avignon said 
that thousands of people pressed upon Rienzi as he ^lassed by to kiss the 
wand he bore. The pope gave a favourable reply. 

The tribune, moreover, wishing to revive the pomp of old imperialism, 
made a triumphal course through the city, and visiting the church of St. 
Peter he was received by the clergy singing : Veni Creator Spiritus'^ He 
ordered the barons to concede to the restoration of the palace of the Campi- 
dofflio, the seat of the tribunate, and instituted the trained bands of cavaliy 
and foot-soldiers according to the wards of the city, so that thirteen hundred 
infantry and three hundred and sixty cavalry were enrolled. All the barons 
had obeyed, with the exception of Giovaimi da Vico, who by direct inherit- 
ance maintained the title of prefect of the city, in which dignity he had suc- 
ceeded his father. He was descended from a family of German origin and 
of the imperial party which several times gave Rome reason for war. He 
had been vicar in Viterbo during the pontificate, and during its absence 
he had been tyrant ; and he was not inclined to submit now to the tribune. 
But Cola, with the aid of Tuscany, the Campania, and the maritime prov- 
inces, forced him to obey the people of Rome. Cola then reinvested him with 
the prefecture and left nim Viterbo ; Civita Vecchia, Anagni, and the other 
territories submitted. 

August approached, and the ambassadors arrived from Florence, Siena, 
Teramo, Spoleto, Rieti, Amelia, Tivoli, Velletri, Foligno, Assisi ; the Vene- 
tians diowed themselves favourable. The majority of the tyrants of Lom- 
bardy made light of embassies (like Taddeo, Fepoli of Bologna, Francesco 
Ordelaffl of Forll, and Malatesta of Rimini) although many almost repented 
later of having, treated the invitation so disrespectfully. It seems that 
Ludwig the Bavarian himself sent secret envoys to Rome because the tribune 
wished to conciliate him with ^e church. Also Louis of Hungary, who, by 
the murder of Andrea was Robert's successor to the kingdom of Na^es, 
aspired to that kingdom, and, accusing Joanna of complicity in the death of 
her husband, sent orators to demand justice ; and he wrote letters to the 
tx^une, as also did Joanna. Letters, moreover, arrived from Philip of 
France ; but they came too late — when Cola had fallen. 

^ Cola, wi^ng to unite the glamour of pomp with the honour of the 
tribune of Rome, was dressed as a eavaliere. In the presence of the orators 
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of the yariooB Italian cities and amid a great oonconrae of people he pro- 
ceeded in triumph towards the Latexan. Oavaliere Vico Sootto presented him 
with the sword and order of a cayaliere, and he had the yanity to bathe in 
Constantine’s bath, in which it was said tliat Constantine waited after being 
cured of leprosy by St. Silyestcr. Much was said by the people at this seem- 
ing act of profanation, and Cola was unconscious of the graye error that he 
made. His vanity began to be his ruin. Made a cayaliere, he addressed a 
smech to the people on the dignities lost by the citizens of Rome, he spoke 
of the empire and the popedom, and finally summoned before his presence the 
imperial electors and Ludwig the Bavarian and Charles IV of Bohemia who 
were pretendants to the empire under the ancient law of the election of the 
future emperor by the Roman people.^ 

Turning for the moment from the calm narrative of the historian, let us 
listen to the eloquent account in which Lord Lytton describes this remarkable 
scene. 


LOBD LTTTOK OK THE SPEECH OF llIEKZl 

The bell of the great Lateran church sounded shrill and loud, as the 
mighty multitude, greater even than that of the preceding night, swept on. 
The appointed oflicers made wav with difficulty for the barons and ambassa- 
dors, and scarcely were those noble visitors admitted ere the crowd closed in 
their ranks, poured headlong into the church, and took the way to the chapel 
of Boniface V III. There, filling every crann3r, and blocking up the entrance, 
the more fortunate of the press beheld the tribune surrounded by the splen- 
did court his genius had collected, and his fortune had subdued. At length, 
as the solemn and holy music began to swell through the edifice, prelumng 
the celebration of the mass, the tribune stepped forth, and the hush of the 
music was increased by the universal and dead silence of tlie audience. His 
height, his air, his countenance, were such as always commanded the 
attention of crowds; and at tliis time they received every adjunct from 
^e interest of the occasion, and that peculiar look of intent yet sup- 
pressed fervour, which is, perhaps, the sole gift of the eloquent that nature 
alone can give. 

**Be it known,” said he, slowly and deliberately, ‘*in virtue of that 
authority, power, and jurisdiction, which the Roman people, in general par- 
liament, have assigned to us, and which the Hovercign pontiff hath confirmed, 
that we, not ungrateful of the gift and grace of the Holy Spirit — whose 
soldier we now are — nor of the favour of the Roman people, declare that 
Rome, capital of the world, and base of the Christian church, and that every 
city, stat^ and people of Italy, are hencefortli free. By that freedom, and 
in the same consecrated authonty, we proclaim that the election, jurisdiction, 
and monarchy of the Roman Empire appertain to Rome and Rome’s people, 
and the whole of Ita^. We cite, then, and summon personally, the iRustri- 
oos princes, Ludwig ouke of Bavaria, and Charles king of Bohemia, who would 
style themselves emperors of Italy, to appear before us, or the other ma^- 
tmtes of Rome, to plead and to prove their claim between this day and the 
Day of Pentecost. We cite also, and within the same term, tbe duke of 
Saxony, the prince of Brandenburg, and whosoever else, potentate, prince, 
or prelate, asserts the right of elector to the imperial throne — a right that, 
we find it chronicled from ancient and immemorial time, appertaineth only 
to the Roman mople — and this in vindication of our civil liMities, without 
derogation of the spiritual power of the church, the pontiff, and the sacred 
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coUm.^ Herald, proclaim the oitatioii, at the greater and more loimal 
lengtli, aa written and entrusted to your hands, without the Lateran.** 

As Rienzi concluded this bold proclamation of the liberties of Italy, the 
Tuscan ambassadors, and those of some other of the free states, murmured 
low approbation The ambassadors of those states that affected the party of 
the empeior looked at each other m silent amaze 
and consternation The Roman barons remamed 
with mute lips and downcast eyes , only over the 
aged face of Stefano Colonna settled a smile, half 
of scorn, half of exultation But the great 
yuRHH of the Citizens were caught by words that 
opened so grand a prospect as the emancipation 
of all Italy , and the levereiice of the tiibune s 
power and foitune was almost that due to a 
supernatural bemg , so that they did not pause 
to calculate the me ms which were to correspond 
with tiie boast 

While his eye roved ovei the croud, the 
gorgeous assemblage near him, the devoted throng 
beyond, as on his car boomed the murmur of 
thousands and ten thousands, m the space without, 
fiom before the palace of Constantine (palace 
nowhib own^) sworn to devote life and fortune 
to his cause , in the flush of prospezity that yet 
had known no check , in the zenith oi power, as 
yet unconscious of io> erse, the heart of the tiibune 
swelleu proudly, aisions of mighty fame and 
limitless donumon, fame and dominion once his 
beloved Rome’s, and by him to be restored, ruslied 
lieforo Ins intoxicated gaze , and in the delirious 
md passionate aspirations of the moment, he 
turned his sword alternately to the thiee quarters 
of the then known globe, and said, m an ab- 
stracted voice, as a man m a dream, **’ In the right 
of tlie Roman people this too is mine ^ ” 

Low though the voice, the wild boast was heard by all around as distinctly 
as if borne to them in thundei And vain it were to describe the vanous sen- 
sations it excited , the extravagance would have moved the derision of his 
foes, the gnef of his friends, but for the manner of the speaker, which, sdenm 
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^ tutto tenMtt derogwrf aHV eutontd della Chteea del Papa e del Saero Collegio ** So 
coudodeB thu ezinoidiiuuy citotioiif tbu bold wonderful aawrtion of tlic cIbbbic mdepend- 
enoe of Italy in tlM most feudal time of the fourteenth century The anonymous biographer 
Biena declares that the tribune cited also the pope and the cardinals to reside in Rome De Soda 
powerfully and moontrorertibly refutes tins action to the daring or the extravagance of Rle ari. 
Gibbon, however who has rendered the reet of the citation in terms more abrupt and diecoaitsm 
than he was warranted by any authority oopiee the biographer*B blunder and eneers at De.Be d^ 
as uefaig argnments ** rather of deoenoy than of weight * Without wearying the reader with an 
the axgumente of the learned abbs it may be suflBeient to give the first two 

(1) All the other eontempoianeouslmtonaiiB that have treated of this event 0 VlUanl, 

arains, the Vatican manusoripto and other chroniclers relating the citation of the emperor ud 
eleoton, eay noUdng of tiiat of the pope and carding end the pope (Clement VI) in hie suM 
qneat aec n setione of Bienai while very bitter ^pslnst hie citation of the empem, is wholly nIntM 
trhat would have been to the p«ntMf the mnoh greater offence of citing himself and the oeratDihu 
(S) The literal act oi thie eitation, as published formally in the Lateru, le eztut to Doses 
mlua (whenoe la bonowed, though not at all ita length, the qieeeh m the text of onr ynsMS 
tale), and to tnia document the pope and hia are not named In the nmnum 
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and commanding, hushed for the moment even reason and hatred themselves 
in awe ; af terwaw remembered and repeated, void of the spdl they had bor- 
rowed from the utterer, tiie words met the cold condemnation of the well- 
judgmg, but at that moment all things seemed possible to the hero of the 
people He spoke as one inspired — they tiemlued and believed , and, as 
rapt from the spectacle, he stood a moment silent, his arms still extended, 
his dark dilating eye fixed upon space, his lips parted, his proud head tower* 
mg and erect above the her^ his own enthusiasm kindled that of the more 
humble and distant spectatois , and there was a deep murmui begun by one, 
echoed by the rest, The Loid is with Italy and Rienzi ^ ” 

The tnbune turned, he saw the pope’s vicai astonished, bewildered, rising 
to speak. His sense and foresight returned to him at once, and, resolved to 
drown the dangerous disavoivid of the papal duthoxity for this haidihood, 
which was ready to burst fiom Raymond s lips, he moUoned quickly to the 
musicians, and the solemn and ringing chant of the sacred ceiemony pievented 
the bidhop of Orvieto all occasion of sclf-txoneiation oi reply. 

The moment the ceremony was over, Rien^i touched the oishop, and whis- 
pered, ** We wiU explain tins to your likmg You feast with us at the Lat- 
eran Your atm ” Nor did he leave the good bishop’s arm, not trust him 
to othei companionship, until to the stormy sound of horn and tiumpet, dium 
and cymbal, and amidst such a concouise as might have hailed, on the same 
spot, the legendaiy baptism of Constantine, the tiibune and his nobles 
entered the greit gates of the Lateian, then the palace of the woild. ^ 

Thus ended that remarkable ceiemony and that proud challenge of tne 
northern poweis, m behalf of the Italian libeities, which, had it been aftei- 
wards successful, would have been dtemed a sublime dating, which, unsuc- 
cessful, has been construed by the vulgar into a frantic insolence , but which, 
calmly considenng all the circumstances that urged on the tnbune, and all 
the power that surrounded him, was not, perhaps, altogether so impiudent as 
it seemed And, even accepting that imprudence in the extiemest sense, 
bv the more penetrating judge of the higher ordei ol character, it will prob- 
ably be considered as the magnificent folly of a bold nature, excited at once 
by position and prospeiit}, by religious ciedulities, by patiiotic aspiimgs, by 
soholaBtio visions too suddenly transfeired fiom revene to action, beyond 
t^t wise and earthwaid policy which shaipens the weapon ere it casts the 
gauntlet^ 

BDENZl’S OPPONENTS, HIB FRIENDS, HIB PROCLAMATIONS 

Germany was at this time divided, and Ludwig the Bavanan, who in the 
first years of his leign had found a iival m Fiederick of Austria, and now 
another who was much more formidable in Charles, son of John of Bohemia, 
grandson of Henry VII, was no longer reconciled with the pope. In 1837 he 
approached the king of France, but here his friendship with Edwaid of Eng- 
land stopped the way of unanimity. His protests of submission provoked 
the declaration of the German electors on the independence of the empire 
of the pontificate (1838) The negotiation was continued in 1846. Ludwig 
wavered, and Clement VI again excommumcated him, enjoimng the Motors 
to fill the vacancy by the election of the king of the Romans. 

Charles meanwhile, a candidate of the kingdom, came to Avignon to 
renew the promises of Henry VII. He was elected the same year. Ludwig, 
now weary of such a long stnfei felt the need more than ever of lecon- 
mliation and peace. 
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Now the tnbime with no other power than that of the name of Rome 
summoned before his tribunal the two nvals already adiudged by the pope 
without reg^ to the orders given by the pope, nor of tnose of the electors 
M But the Roman Empire remains in Rome,*' said Riena. There is no 
name on earth more august than that of the Roman Republic , all the world 
recognises its supremacy Rome is also the foundation of the church. Can 
tbe Roman Empire be found elsewheie than at Rome ? Do we not find its 
laws among the Parthians, Persians, and Medes, and is it in Rome that we 
are not to find the Roman Empire ^ And if not at Romo, where is it to be ^ 

These u eie the ideas of h lancesco Petrarch, who had become the firm and 
enthusiastic friend of the tribune, having fiist been thrown with him at 
Avignon Thus 'a hen the daring attempt tegan to fail, the poet laureate was 
untiring in exhoiting the tiibune to insure the svelfaic of Rome and Italy. 
He was astounded at hearing many who were accredited with wisdom doubt 
the importance of the cause that Rome and Italy sliould be in concord. 

Ihe gentle smut of Petiaxch, mtoleiant at the pope s residing at Avignon, 
and legietting Ins so]ouin in Gaul, and complaining of the western Baby- 
lonia, now forgot Ins Golonna fnendb and incited Cola against the barons. 
CcBbdi Augustus at one time had piohibited the Romans using the title 
of domini, and now everything is changed 0 mtserahtlemfortunoBverhgt^ 
nen^ * But in the meanwhile a gieat cause of dibcoid had arisen Raymond, 
alaimed at the tiibune b speeches, made a formal protest, but the voice of tiie 
notaiy who recorded it was di owned by musical instruments 

Cola withdrew all the piivileges and the concessions given solelv to the 
Roman people, and dechied the Itahan cities fxec , and on the 8rd of August 
in a febtival which can be called that of the Itilian cities he presented 
symbolical stindards to the oiatois of some of the towns Ihose of Perugia, 
Siena, and J odi received the standards , but tliose of Florence, to whom he 
wished to iiresent i standard witli Rome represented as an aged woman 
seated befoie two }oung ones, wexe not there to icceive it, because they 
thought it would compiomibe the independence of their city, ab they opined 
that one of the young women represented Florence 

Henceforwaid the 1 lorentines, piactised in the affaiib of the world, knew 
that Cola’s entei prise ** was a fantastic woik of short duiance ” Cola figured 
as a messengei of God, and took the title of candidate ot the Holy Spirit,’* 
and had his utles engraved on a maible tablet on the door of Santa Maria m 
Ara CobIi He afterwaids wrote to the pope acquainting him with the deeds 
done, and wrote to the Italian cities repeating and delineating his piogramme 
with greater exactitude He was to re-establish the laws of Rome; he 
declaied that the monarchy of the world should belong to Rome and all Italy. 
He summoned the ruling authonties m Italy, the electors, and the German 
chancelloxs to appear in Rome before him, and the other officials of the poM 
and tbe Roman people to justify hib laws (the 5th-6th of August Se 
wished to elect a new empeior at Rome, and whilst (August) the matter 
was being debated in Rome before him between Joanna of Naples and Louis 
of Hungai} , his orators went to the different cities (November, December) 
askmguiem to send ambassadors to Rome foi the coming festival of St John, 
to treat on the election of the new emperor, maintaining that in antiquity his 
election was always looked for at the lumds of the Romans and Ital i ans, 
and to find means of pi eventing the Germans ever descending that side of 
the Alps 

Subsequently when Cola himself was forced to take refuge with Charte 
IV in Bohemia, he was astonished at the audacity with which, tmstuig in tbe 
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of the name of Rome,** he had oait down the gauntlet of defiance 
before the German emperor. 

On the 15th of August he had himself crowned in the Leteran with sev^ 
eral symbolical crowns, of oak, ivy, myrtle, laurel, olive, and silver. The 
comptroller placed a golden apple in his hand. Then he forbade the use of 
the names of Guelf and Ghil^ine; he promulgated the Roman freedom 
of the city of all Italians, and believing himself a hero of antique type, he 
wrote of his coronation to the pope and to Charles IV. He gave feasts and 
^ssed in sumptuous attire. 

He also ignored the signification of Guelf and Ghibelline, the laws of the 
poM and the em^ror, but all, according to Petrarch, was done in the name 
of Rome, amid whose present miseries vivified by history and ancient litera- 
ture there arose before his eyes, drunk with enthusiasm, the temples and 
courts of august Rome. The nobility, not being impressed with hb dreams, 
worked against him, and he was now in fear of treachery. He invited Stefwo 
Golonna, the elder, and other of the chief barons of the Colonnas, the Orsini, 
and the Savelli, to a banquet and then kept them prisoners. He widied to 
have them all killed, and had the room adorned with white and red decora- 
tions as a sign of blood. Their approaching death was announced to them, 
but then his courage failed him for the execution of the sentence. Granting 
the prayers of several citizens he pardoned them, believed in the sincerity <3 
their promises, liberated them, and covered them with honours. In all 
practi^ matters Rienzi's wes^ness and lack of judgment were clearj^y 
diown. 

But naturally discontent arose among the Roman people, and a fire and 
flame were kindled which could not be extinguished (the 15th of September). 
The liberated barons rushed to their castles, fortified Marino, and openly pre- 
pared for war, skirmishing even as far as the gates of Rome. Cola was tnus 
forced to besiege Marino. In the meanwhile the causes of division with the 
pope increased. Clement VI was filled with suspicion against Cola, seeing 
that he arbitrarily ruled the territories of Sabina, which were under the pon- 
tifical sway. He sent to Rome the cardinal Bertrando di Deux ^the pontifi- 
cal legate in Italy until 1346), who subsequently co-operated in the ruin of 
the mbune. He came to Rome in Octooer and Cola arrogantly appeared 
before him clad in the imperial dalmatic, to the sound of trumpets, the sceptre 
in hie hand and crown upon his head, terrible and fantastic to look at. 


DISABTEB SUCCEEDS YIOTORT 

dement had written to this legate saying that Cola had exceeded the 
litute of his authority, breaking the pontificM and imperial decrees and f avour- 
^ Louis of Hungary a|[ainst Joanna of Naples whom the pope held to be 
innooent of the accusation of complicity in the murder of ner husband 
Andrea. He gave orders for Cola to revoke the very fatuous laws he had 
made and ordered him to be contented with the government of Rome. But 
Cola was unwilling to receive such admonitions, which prevented the fulfil- 
ment of his designs. The Colonnas in the meanwhile arrived from Pales- 
trina, and favoniSd by the discontent commencing in Rome they entered upon 
the perilous venture of storming Rome at the gate of San Lorenzo. Among 
the chief barons were Stefano Colonna, the younmr, and Giovanni his sod, 
who ^ed fighting. Cola felt certain of the prefect Da Vico, — who, however, 
aeoretiy favoured the Colonnas, the Orsini, and the Savelli, — and had tried 
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to imboo the others with his enthnsiesiiiy ssying Biat St. Bonilsoe, Boni- 
fsoe Vlllthadappeexed to him and assiizedliim of Tiotoiyofir the Cdoiuias. 
Th^ in feet were conquered Qhe 20th of Noyemher). Many of the moat 
iUugtriooa barons died in that neroe battle, whidi was the grave of the dd 
Boman nobility. The tribune, being no warrior, could not boast of a real 
victory, but he nevertheless celebrated his triumph, and like the ancients, he 
had arms hung up in the temples, and he laid his steel sceptre and his crown 
of olive leaves at the feet of the Virgin in Santa Maria in Ara Gcsli, boasting 
before the people of having done with his sword what neither pope nor 
emperor had been able to do. 


The next day he made his son Lorenzo a cavalier (knight) at the scene of 
victory, sprinkling him with water from the ditch in which Stefano Colonna 
had hi lien, and bathing him with blood and water, he said to him : ^ Thou 
dialt be a cavalier of victory”; and thus in vain and barbarous ceremonies 
he lost precious time in which he could easily have surprised Marino. The 
people murmured at seeing Rienzi sprinkle his son with the blood of the 
Colonnas, for he seemed like an Asiatic tyrant, who forgot the execution of 
justice in his love of eating and drinking. 
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Cola began to be suspicious of the f^pulace, and fearing their fury he was 
in no hurry to assemble them for parliament. lie had to cem governing 
Sabina, alwough in the name of the church he continued to issue laws and 
tracts. He approached the legate, but be did not recover the good will of 
the TOople, who now regarded him as a tyrant (December, 1347). 

Together with a pontifical vicar, he assembled the parliament of the 
people, proposing a tax on s^t, but in this the citizens did not concur, and 
soon afterward a council was formed of twentv-nine sages. But scarody 
were they assembled than he accused two of the members of treMheiy ; a 
tumult arose, and Cola, alarmed, and to reassemble the sole public counoil 
and to excuse lumself of any excess, said that he wished to hold the court 
in the name of the pope and according to the orders that the cardinal 
brought him in his name. But he postponed publishing them (the 10th of 
December), and thus from hesitancy to hesitancy, from vanity to vanity, he 
worked his own ruin. 

The people were no longer with him, he was no longer the tribune of % 
few months previous— full of confidence and enthusiasm. He did not 
know how to xMp the vicar on his side ; and he withdrew to t^ legate at 
Montefiasoone, who was commencing operations against the tribune, aa be 
aided with the Colonnas and SavrilL 
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oiti68 to ■ilbtohl fl to etodt tbi emtoror, whibh he had wrtad to be ^ iuMik 
independent of the dhnroh and toe oily of Rome ; in fact he had incited jjhe 
people to abandon him. Although Cola then abimdoned (at least in appito* 
anoe) all his pretensions, it was too late. 

Petrarch had left Valchiusa to come to Rome to visit the tribune and tht 
oity, no longer in the hands of the barons, no longer decimated by massacreit 
but ruled by a vigorous hand of ancient Roman descent. When he arrived 
at Genoa, he heara on the way bad reports of Cola’s government. He then 
wrote to him to reprove his decadence, and quoting Cicero and Terence, he 
strove to inspire him with Roman steadfastness. **The foot must be well 
* planted,” he said to him, “so as to be firm and not to present a ridiculous 
spectacle to the enemies.” 

But these oratorical exhortations were fruitless — resistance had become 
impossible ; the lemte, the people, were all against him ; and those who a 
few months before nad hailed him as the restorer of the Roman Republic 
now grumbled at him as the “ iniquitous one who wished to tyrannise by 
force.” 

John Pipino of Altaimara who was put in prison by Robert had been 
set free by Andrew in 1348. When An^w was killed he left the kingdom 
and went to Hungary, where he incited King Louis to go down to Ituy to 
vindicate the death of his brother, whilst he went to Rome to await him. 
The tribune had banished him from Rome for the robberies he had Ann- 
mitted near Terracina, but favoured by the enemies of Cola, he was able to 
fort^ himself in the district of the Holy Apostles, under toe protection of 
toe dmonnas. 

Cola liberated the prefect Da Vico ; but he was mistaken in thinking to 
acquire a powerful friend, for he had i^eady voted against the tribune ; his 
or&rs were not followed. The tribune was now quite cast down and dis- 
heartened at seeing that toe country which had glowed with the ardour of 
a whole populace was now destitute of one in ms favour ; and he fell to 
weeping and sighing. 

^e people meanwhile came to the Campidoglio, but tall of a bad spirit 
md actuated by his enemies. Cola appeared berore them and told them now 
mooh he had done in his tribunate ; he justified his conduct, and said that 
If his fellow-citizens were not satisfied with him it was the fault of their 
jealousy, and that he would renounce power in the seventh month from that 
ui whito he had assumed it. But toe eloquent language which had once 
aCaeted Clement VI, and intoxicated the people with enthusiasm, was now 
laaaived coldly, and not a voice rose in his defence. 

Weeping, Cola came out on horseback, and to the sound of trumpets and 
with imperial accompaniments he passed through the city almost in triumph 
and shut himself up in the castle of St. Angelo. When toe tribune 
dasoended from his grandeur, he bewailed toe others who were associated 
wUll him and he lamented over toe unhappy people. The barons did not 
4aN to set foot in Rome for three days, and they finally returned, with the 
legate, who disapproved of most of tlm deeds of toe tribune, and condemned 
hSsL as a heretic. The count Pipino was executed eight days afterwuds in 
the Abmzzi, and a mitre was put upon his head with the ixiscription that 
he eras mockingly called the “liberator of toe people of Rome.” 

Cola on the arrival of toe king of Hungary fled to toe Naples district 
from toe dangers whibh menaced him. 
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Rome now returned to her bid state of anaichy The senators Bertbldo 
Orsini and Luca Sdvelli failed in maintamin? a more orderly goyeinment tiian 
the senators piecediim them Stefano Colonna, the eldei, died about this 
time (1848-1350), Wernei von Uislmgen, the fieice captain of the Great 
Company, had returned about a year l^foic to tins side of the Alps liter 
having laid Romagna waste, and m November, 1847, he, with fifteen hundred 
armea soldieiB, followed Louis of Hungdr\ in Ital> to tlie conquest of Nwles. 
The confusion with which he filled the Kingdom led to the vutoi} of the 
Hunganans , then Urshn^n was licensed, and it being eas} to find them he 

S athered meiceuanes under him, and marching tOTvards Rome took and 
estroyed Anagm, but he did not get any fuithei 
The Black Plague [desenbed in our previous chapter], brought fiom the 
Levant m a Genoese galley in 1847, broke out in that >eai in some places of 
Tuscany, Romagna, and Provence It ceased at the advent of winter, and 
bioke out again with devastating foice at the approach of spring, and ran 
not over the whole of Ital}, in 1848, excepting Milan and Piedmont John 
Viliam fell a victim to this tenible disease Thiee-fifths of the itopulation 
died in Florence, and t^io-thirds m Bologna In Rome, on the contrarv, it 
seems to have been less pievalent, at least \io have no authentic lecoros of 
the evil attending this city, now squahd and desolate At tlic end of the 
following year the aiiival of the pdgrims foi the jubilee at Rome commenced. 
Germans and Hungarians came in gieat numbers The aiiival of the pil- 
grims was attended with no disorder They weie at first attacked by beggars 
when they reached the distnct of Rome, and some weie killed , but subse- 
qucntlv the Romans had tlie roads protected. Coimtlcss were the Christians 
tiiat went by thousands to the Holy City. 1 he roads leading to the churches 
of bt Petei, St John the Lateran, and St Paul, and the highways outside 
the walls, were all ciowded with ^oplc Louis of Iluiigaiy came to Rome 
aftei hiving letumcd to his kingdom Petxarch also came, but he neither 
found his old friends the Colonnas there, nor his new fiicnd Cola, and he 
was giieved to see the Lateran half in rums, the Vatican iii disorder, and 
the church of the Apostles in luins 

What feelings must have filled the heart of the poet on revisiting the 
Campidoglio and the distnct of the Apostles and the Colonna palace — in all 
Rome there was nothing to remmd him of the happy days of his coronation ! 
**AhY it IS not only we who are gettmg old that chwge, for the things 
about us detenorate,*’ he said some years later 

Anbaldo, a Tuscan bishop, was le|»te m Rome dunng the jubilee , he 
died on the 17th of August, 1850 The pope some time previously had 
deputed him to continue the proceedings commenced by Cardinal Bertrand 
agamst Cola. 

The jubilee over, Rome relapsed mto anarchy soon after it had elected 
the thirteen good men; and Clement VI, whilst wowing himself favourable 
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and he confided to them the mam part of the government of Rome. To 
them Petrarch addressed a letter fufi of the ideas he had expressed in his 
epistle to Cola, and, incensed agamst the malev olent Roman barons, he spoke 
ox the Romana who m old times elected their magistrates , and without 
touching on the tribunate he added that the two senators of his tune, the 
only advance on the consenpt (eonsmtte) fathers, represented the two consuls 
of ancient ^imes. 
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He did Dot descend to especial admonitions upon the mode of governing, 
but only maintained the necessity of restoring ancient liberty and freeing 
the house of the apostles from the tyrants who had laid it waste. 


BiENZi IS exile; ms renewed opportunity; his death 

Cardinal Aribaldo had always been in fear of Cola; he suspected that 
the po])e would change and desire the tribune’s return, and having been 
wounded on the road he had no hesitation in attributing the deed to the 
fugitive, who was leading a wondering life full of dangers. Cola travelled in 
the Abruzzi, and there met with the friars who retained faith in the poverty 
of Christ ; and here Brother Angelo i>rophesied a great future for him. 
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In the meanwhile Ludwig the Bavarian died (the 11th of October, 1847) 
and there remained only Charles IV from whom Cola began to expect the 
fulfilment of his aspirations. 4 Petrarch had written a long letter to the 
emperor in 1350 inviting him to interest himself in Italy. Let not solici- 
tuM for transalpine affairs, nor the love of your native soil detain you ; but 
whenever you look upon Germany think of Italy. There you were bom, 
here you were nurtured ; there you enjoy a kingdom, here both a kingdom 
and an empire ; and as 1 believe I may, with the consent of all nations and 
peoples, safely add, while the members of the empire are everywhere, here 
you will find the head itself.” Shortly after he nad received this strange 
communication from Petrarch, the emperor was confronted with Rienzi him- 
self at Prague. He listened to his proposals and then calmly handed him 
over to the pope at Avignon. Petrarch writing to Nelli about him in 1862 
says : ^ Cola di Rienzi has recently come, or rather been brought a prisoner 
to the papal curia. He who was once the tribune of the city of Rome, in- 
spirinjg terror far and wide, is now the most miserable of men.” Had it not 
Men lOT Petrarch’s influence with the pope and the complexion of politics 
at the moment, Rienzi no doubt would have been killed. As it was, he was 
kq>t in prison while Clement lived.a 

In the meanwhile the people in Rome had given full authority to Giovanni 
Cerrone (1861), to whom the pope had shown himself favourable, and had 
wpointed him senator and captain. But he fell very soon. The prefect 
Giovanm da Vico, also under the ban of excommunication, did not widi to 
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submit to lum and bad re occupied Viterbo, Toscanella, and other temtonea 
of the patrimony, and then Cometo and Orvieto. Cerrone could not subdue 
him, and with tne same want of success he so abenated eveiybody from him 
that he had to quit the city, which relapsed into the usual anarchy. On the 
bth of December, 1852, Clement VI died, leii\ing the pontifical scat settled 
in Avignon, as he had obtained the city from Queen Joanna of Naples for 
8 000 nouns 

His succesBoi, Etienne d’ Albert or Aubci t, a h rcncliman like Ins predeoes- 
surs, took the name of Innocent VI lie was a just, austeic, and severe man, 
a man of science and practical views He began to lefonn the cuna of 
Avignon, and sought to hnd a remedy ioi the present piostration of the 
pontihcate by leconsti noting the ecclesiastical statu and dniding it among 
petty and gieat vicars, tyrants, and lords 

ihe condition of the lands of the church has been often touched upon, 
but it must now bo examined more closelv The family of the prefect Da 
Vico ruled ovei Viterbo, Orvieto, Toscanella, Cometo, Civita Vecchia, Term, 
Vcrti lUa, etc. The lordships of the Malatesta of Rimini extended over Fano, 
Pesaro, Smigaglia, Ascoli, Osimo, Ancoia, etc , the Montefeltii ruled m 
Urbiiio and Cagli, the Vaiam in Camermo, the Da Montemilone in Tolen- 
tino, the Gabrieb m Gubbio, the Txmci in Foligno, the Da Mogham in 
Fei 111 1 , the Alidosi in linol i, and tlie Manfredi in Faenza The dominion 
of tlif Ordelaih enibiaced Foili, Foibmpopoli, Cesena, etc , that of the Da 
Polentas, Ravenna, Cervia, etc We onut the minoi loidships 

Now Bologna was under the Visconti Although the Da Varani, Di 
Cimenni, the Alidosi of Imola, and the Estes fiom time to time renewed 
their declarations of fidelity and dependence, receiving under the title of 
\ioais the lands they possessed, the tenure was of au uncertain character. 
Naturally such lordships weie not always of the same extent, but they 
were inci eased and reduced according to the yaiious political conditions and 
causes of wai. 

Ihe man appomted by Innocent VI to undertake the difiicult task of 
raismg a state on such msecuie and insufiicient soil was a Spaniard. Don 
(ti1 Alboinoz was boin at Cuenca of illustrious family Alfonso XI of 
Aiagon piocured him the archbishopiic of Toledo, he fought th( Moors 
who had mvaded Andalusia and directed the siege of Algeciras , but when 
Peter the Ciael succeeded to the throne he fied from Spam to Avignon, 
where Clement VI promoted hun to be cardinal (1850) This man, cultured, 
zealous, and with the habits of a knight and of a resolute character, was the 
fiiend and adviser of Innocent VI, who finding in him the man fitted to 
punish the tyrants, sent him as legate to Italy He wished him to be 
accompanied by Cola di Rienzi, whom in accoi dance with the wish of the 
Romans he liberated from prison, bemg Misuaded, as the pope said when 
announcmg the bberation to the people of Rome, that if he had done omI, he 
liad also done good (September, 1853) Thus Innocent VI combined the 
strongest and most courageous cardimd of the century with the man of 
fancies, the skilled politician, the only peison who could excite the feeling 
of the Romans, and to these two men he entrusted the restoration of pon- 
tifical authority m Italy. 

So Cola di Rienzi, who was the Roman of authonty in 1847, bemg now 
persuaded of the real state of affairs, had to lower himself to take part in 
the party struggle ; and as he had made himself a GhibeUine at the court of 
Charles IV at Prague so far as to boast of bemg the bas t a r d of Henry VII, 
BO he now adhered to the idea of Guelf m the prison of Avignon. The 
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piison of Avignon had not been too hard for him, for although he had been 
shut up in a tower he had been given a certain amount of liberty, and he had 
been able to follow hia wish of studying the Bible, and the famous histories 
of Titus Livius, and several other biooks. 

In Rome, at the beginning of 1853, Bertoldo Orsini and Stefano Golonna 
were senators, and amid the turbulent vortex of factions they had succeeded 
in occupying the lordship after the flight of Cerrone. The two senators 
were not loved, and before long they were hated by the people, who, harassed 
with want of provisions, rose up in fury on the 15th of February, 1858. 
Gcdonna fled to his palace, but Orsini put on his armour and descended the 
stairway to mount his horse in view of the people. Then braving the popu- 
lace he advanced until his strength failed him and he was buried unW 
a storm of stones. 

The people then took a second tribune, Francesco BaroncelU, a friend of 
Gola’s, who governed according to his powers, but not with vigour. He was 
not recognised by the pope, who had different views on the government of 
the city. The Baroncelli were descended from a civil family, and he was the 
orator sent to Florence by Gola to announce his elevation to the tribune at 
the bemning of his reign. 

Albomoz and Gola then left Avignon together to put down the tyrants 
and reormnise Rome. The cardintd Egidio (Gil)t as he was called, was in 
Lombarify in the summer of 1353. Hordes of Tuscans increased the numbers 
of Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Germans in his following. He went down to 
Monteflasoone which he made the centre of his doings in Romagna. ‘'Gola 
being in the service of the cardinal in the war was against the prefect Da Vico, 
who le-took Viterbo, and other places in the patrimony, and being reinforced 
h« had turned the anarchy of Rome to his own advantage. The I’esistance 
was obstinate and it only terminated after a long struggle on the 5th of June, 
when the prefect surrendered. Whilst Viterbo was fighting, and the tyrants 
Bernardo Polenta, lord of Ravenna and Gervia, Galeotto MaJ^testa of Rimini, 
Francesco Ordelaffi of Forli were being expelled from Romagna, the Roman 
people looked once more for salvation from Gola, forgetting his bad govern- 
ment and the little peace he had procured them. 

The feeling for Gola revived from the time he was incarcerated in the 
Avignon prison ; and now that he was near Rome with the legate, it 
increased still more, although it was not the spontaneous, universal acclama- 
tion of 1847. Suspected by the Baroncelli of ha\ing communication with the 
prefect, the public aversion towards him increased, until at the end of 1853 
rebellion broke out and the poor tribune was expelled and nearly killed. 

The Romans devoted themselves to the legate and assisted him in the 
siege of Viterbo. The war and the negotiations proceeded prosperously for 
the church. Roman Tuscany, Umbria, and Sabina gradually gave in, and the 
way was being cleared for Gola to return to the government of Rome. 
But he had not the necessary money to provide an army of mercenaries, with 
which to maintain his dominion. The money he had in Perugia was from 
the two young brothers Moriale (Monreal). Fra Moriide was a gentleman 
of Provence by birth. The terrible freebooter from 1845 took part in the 
majoAty of the Italian wars, fought with Louis of Hungary in the Neapolitan 
enterorise, and in the neighbourhood of Rome both for and against the prefect 
Da Yioo. Subsequently tired of serving, he formed (1852) a oomrony of his 
own of fifteen hundred helmeted men and two thousand foot-soldiers, and 
marched aninst Malatesta da Rimini, against whom he had fought in the 
wars of Naples. The successful enterprises increased the company, into 
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which he introduced regulations like those of a renlar standing army inde- 
pendent of every state. Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, hlorenc^ and other cities 
of Tuscany and Komagna had dearly paid the price of immunity from his 
terrible devastations. 

In the July of 1354 he sent his company under the rightful vicar, Count 
Lando, to fignt for the league against the Visconti. Being a citizen of 
Perugia, he there amassed the treasures extorted by terror or gained by sack- 
ing the populations of all Italy. His brothers Arimbaldo, doctor of law, and 
Brettone, cavaliere di Narbona, lived there ; and the) with their brother's 
permission gave Cola 4,000 florins to collect some followers and to make 
other necessary provisions. 

Fra Moriale, wiser than the brothers, did not believe in the success of the 
enterprise. ** My reason contradicts it," said he ; but he let the money be 
given whilst preparing magnificent things " with his mercenaries. 

Cola was made senator of Rome by the legate, and having enlisted sixty 
companies, with a few Perugian and Tuscan soldiery, he, on the 1st of 
August, 1854, made a solemn entrv into Rome by the 
Gastello gate, under triumphal arches and decorations 
of gold and silver. The people, joyous and shouting, 
accompanied him to the Campidoglio, where 
Cola made an eloquent speech, csdling himself 
senator of Rome in the name of the pope. 

He formed his government ; he made 
the two brothers of Fra Moriale cap- 
tains of the militia; he announced 
his promotion to Florence, and ho 
received the embassies from the neigh- 
bouring places. Cola was not the 
person he was of old to the Roman 
people, who were shocked at his in- 
temperate way of living. lie had be- 
come stout, and he consumed his time 
in eating and drinking. His former 
courage in restraining the barons had 
not teen forgotten, and he received 
obedience from them. 

Stefano Colonna, who had been 
senator in 1351, shut himself up in 
Palestrina, the Orsini shut themselves 
up in Marino, and from these forti- 
fied s^ts they laid waste the territory 
near Rome. Cola proceeded against 
Palestrina, as he was in need of the 
money with which to pay the German mercenaries, but he wished to find 
means of oppressing Stefano, the poisonous serpent, the broken reed.** 
And he tried once more to bring ruin on the house of Colonna, ** the cursed 
house whose pride had brought the city of Rome to poverty, wliilst other 
places lived in wealth." 

So spoke Cola, and with a thousand Roman cavalry and soldiery, with ^e 
people of Tivoli and Velletri, and reinforcements from the neighbouring 
places, he laid siege to the famous Rook of the Colonnas. But the siege had 
not long commenced and the raising of the earthworks was not finished before 
disputes arose between the VeUetrani and Tiburtini ; but worse than that 
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was the arrival of Fra Moriale — for now that his brothers were with Cola, 
he was able to come to Rome, from whence he had been formerly banished. 
He came to defend the rights of his brothers, who oould not get the new 
senator to repa^ the money lent to him — ^haps, moreover, he was moved 
by the terrible idea of taking possession of Rome, and sacking it for his mer- 
cenaries, and then making it ine centre for great power. His fierce soldiers 
were already saying that some fine city would be their spoil.” What spoil 
oould be bettor than Rome 1 

It seems that the Colonuas, reduced to a desperate condition, treated with 
Moriale fur the fall of the tribune. The latter, suspectinff that Moriale was 
planning his death, returned suddenly to town, and left me siege of Pales- 
trina without arranging for his return to it. In Rome he sent for Moriale, 
and he appeared berore Cola, who took him and had him imprisoned in the 
Campidoglio, together with his brothers. At first Fra Moriale thought 
he oould purchase his liberty. Being brought forward tied, and examined, he 
confessea he was the head of the Great Company. Then when sent back to 
prison, he knew there was no hope for him. In the morning, accompanied 
by his brothers, he was brought out of prison, and beheaded on the 29th of 
Augiut, 1854. 

The Romans of those days, only judging from the number and the great- 
ness of his enter])rises relative to uie theatre in which they were enacted, 
compared him to Csssar ; but Innocent VI, with more reason, likened him to 
Holofemes and Attila. The destruction of the g^at terror of Italy; was 
considered a great credit to Cola, as he would have caused as much harm in 
the future as he had in the past ; but it must be 1 ‘emembered that Cola was 
most anxious to take possession of the riches of the brigand. “ It seems,” 
says Matteo Villani,/ **that he stained his fame with ingratitude and 
avarice ” ; and Fra Moriale himself, at the moment of his death, turned to 
the people and said, I die for your poverty and my wealth.” 

Muratori* gives the following unpleasant word-portrait of Rienzi at this 
period : Formerly he was sober, temperate, abstemious ; he had now become 
an inordinate drunkard ; he was always eating confectionen' and drinking. 
It was a terrible thing to be forced to see him. They said that in person 
he was of old <;|uite meagre; he had become enormously fat; he had a belly 
like a tun ; iovial like an Asiatic abbot. He was full of shining flesh (car- 
buncles ?) like a peacock-red, and with a long board ; his face was always 
changing ; his eyes would suddenly kindle like fire ; his understanding, too, 
kindted in fitful flashes like fire.” 

After the death of Moriale, Cola pursued the war against the Colonnas 
with ardour. He entrusted it toiUccardo degli Anibaldi, a doughty warrior. 
He gave orders from the Campidoglio to his officers, and it seems that he 
devoted attention and diligence to £u soldiers. Cola also once more gave a 
proof of constancy and ardour. The want of money for the war forced him 
to increase or to again impose the taxes on wine and salt. The Romans bore 
it silently until it seemed that he even taxed the common foods. The pope 
conjured him to govern justly, and confirmed him as senator. But causes of 
complaint now arose ; and it appeared that Cola’s weak nature broke under 
its own weight. He would firat weep, and then laugh ; he incurred every- 
body’s suspicion, and he juttronised one and another witibout rhyme or 
reason, and would release people for money. 

On the 4th of October he notified the legate at Montefiascone of his great 
danger and that he had received no help. The blow fell suddenly on the 
morning of the 8th of October. The Colonnas and Savelli were to the foie. 
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The pecmle pressed to the palace cryinpf, ^ Long live the pecmle ! death to the 
traitor Cola di Rienzi * dMth to the traitor iuho has made we tax, death ! 

The tiibune, unconscious of his danger, made no defence, nor sounded a 
bell “ I also,” he said, “ am with the people , the pontifical confirmation has 
amved , I have only to publish it to the council ” lie was not afraid until 
he saw he was abandoned bj all, and that the npioai increased. He wished 
to harangue the people from the \\mdou, but it \ias impossible, for they 
tlirew stones and sticks at him, crjing still loudir, “ Di ith to the traitor » ” 
( onfusion filled the palace , he w<is doubtful of Bret tone, the biothei of 
bra Moiiale, who was a prisoner. lie vaLillated, he ]>ut on his helmet and 
took it off again, uncertain whcthei to meet death uith the dignity of the 
ancient Romans oi to take lefuge m flight — he finally decided on the latter 
cuuiso. 

The Romans weie now firing the doors, when the tiibunc divested him- 
silf of all his aims, laid aside the insignia of digmt}, cut off his be aid, dyed 
his face black, and put on the door-keeper's mantle and en\ eloped his head 
with a bed-cover Thus disguised he descended the stairway to the outside 
dooi, and clianging his voice, he mingled with the insui gents, limisdf crymg 
Down with the traitoi He was outside the palace when he was recog- 
nised by his gold armlets, and conducted to the Place of the Lion m the 
C im|)idoglio where the sentences weie given. Here he stood for thi space of 
ui lioiu, a wretched spectacle for the people who stood in silence and seemed 
i lightened at what they had done and unceitain whether to pardon or 
ssciifice him. Cola stood film and calm awaiting diatb, and the people 
seemed in no huny to bathe their hands in tlie blood of him whom a mw 
months previously they had accompamed in triumph to (he Campidoglio, 
crowning him with olive leaves, and utteiing shouts of joy 

What memories must have filled the mind of the un^ppy tiibune ^ 

Cecco del Vccchio gave him a blow in the stomach The sight of blood 
(hanged compassion to fury. A notary wounded him with his swoid Ho 
was soon covered with wounds, lie did not say a word, he did not utter 
a cry He was taken to St Mark's, and he was tied by the feet to a pillai 
Ills head was mangled and tufts of his ban strewed the way , he was riddled 
with wounds in every part of his body. 1 here he remained two da\s, whilst 
rogues cast stones at him On the third day Guigurth and Sciarretta Golonna 
had him taken over to the field of Augustus, wheie he was burned upon a 
pile of dry thistles. Such was the end of Cola di Rienzi, who made himself 
august tribune of Rome, and constituted himself the champion of the 
Romans d In the death, as m the life of Rienzi,” says Gibbor,^ ** the hero 
and the cowaid were strangely mingled. Posteiity will compare the vir- 
tues and failings of this extiaordmary man , but in a long peinid of anarchy 
and servitude the name of Rienzi has often l^en eelebiated as the deliverer of 
his country, and the last of the Roman patiiots. 




CHAPTER VIII 

DESPOTS AND TYRANTS OF THE FOURTEENTH AND 
FIFfEENTH CENTURIES 

[ea 1809-1496 ad ] 

In the present chapter we shall take up Uie history of Italy In the latter 
part of the fourteenth century and carry it forward to about the year 1500, 
with chief reference to the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily — which become 
united into the kingdom of the Two Sicilies — in the south, and the tyranny 
of the Visconti and Sforza at Milan in the north The history of these pnn- 
cii>alities necessaiily involves reference to most of the states of Italy, as they 
were constantly embroiled one with anothei. But for such incidental refer- 
ences, we sliall reserve the more specific hiotory of the important maritime 
republics, Venice and Genoa, and of the chief Tuscan republir, Florence, for 
separate treatment in later chapters. Duiing the dominance of the Visconti 
in Milan in the latter half of the fourteenUi century and the first of 
the fifteenth, this piincipahty dominated northern Italy and was much of the 
time in open wanare with Florence. The history of Florence will, there- 
fore, be giyen considerable prominence, and our later chapters will be chiefly 
directed to the eyents of the period of tlie great Medici, Cosmo and Lorenzo, 
whose dictatorship in Florence, it will be recidled, coincides in time with the 
later events of the present chapter. The period now under consideration 
introduces a number of really important men, including Alfonso the Mag- 
nanimous, king of Sicily and Naples. 

But the kingdom of the Two Sicilies and the duchjjr of Milan, important 
as they must have seemed to their Italian contemporaries, had no very direct 
world-historical influences. Tliey embroiled Itiuy and kept her in touch 
with the nations of the north, to hei disadvantage ; but their rulers had no 
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thought beyond self-aggrandibement, and no one of them attained sufficient 
influence to bring the entiie peninsula under Ins control. Despite the pic- 
turesqueness of indiYidudl ch^acters,^ therefore, we shidl be justified m deal- 
ing with the peiiod somewhat briefly, resex \ mg largei space for the more 
important developments that came about through the influence of the 
commercial lepublics. 


THL KHiGDOM OF NAPLES 


On the death of Chailcs 11 of Naples (1309) his >oungci son Robert 
succeeded to the crowns of Naples and Provtnee to \ihich he had no recog- 
nised or mheiiced right. They belonged to Csiobeit, the joung king of 
Hungary, whose father was the elder son of Chailes But Naples was a 
papal fief, and Robert, who hastened to Avignon, had little difficulty in 
obtaining fiom Clement V who saw in this eneigetir vassal a formidable 
opponent of the Ghibellines, a sentence setting aside the claims of his 
nephew. At the same time he leceived the government of Ferrara as vice- 
roy of the pope. Robeii was no militaiy genius, but he possessed both 
wisdom and addiess, and at once assumed the Guelf leadership in Italy. He 
was a piominent member of the great league formed at Florence against 
the designs of Henry VII, and the Tuscan lepublic went so fai in 1812 as 
to confer a temporaiy dictatorship ujion him, m autieipatioii of his assis- 
tance in re&istmg imperial aggression. 

But Robert’s ambition was none less tlian the geneial sovereignty of 
Italy, and to tins end he opposed Henry at i ^ ery step A Neapolitan aimy 
seized tlie principal foiti esses of Romo in an attempt to pi event the em- 
poioi's coronation, but the struggle Tias brought to an unexpected end the 
following >eai (1313) by Henry’s sudden death. It seemed now as if Robert 
would icaliso his dream, but a numbei of truly remarkable leadeis aiose to 
meet the ciisis from the Ghibelline ranks. Against the talents and energies 
of Uggociono della Faggiuola, Castiuccio Castiacani, Mattco Visconti, and 
Cane della Seala, whose exploits have been detailed elsewheie, the Guelhe 
cause went swiitly to ruin. Robert saw his aimies and his allies repeatedly 
oveioome, and when he passed into Fro\ence in 1318 he had obtained no 
success but that of laising the Ghibelline siege ot Cxenoa, for which service 
that city suriendered its liberties into his hands foi ten yeais The plight of 
the Guelf s became more despeiate day by day, but Robert lemained in Pro- 
vence insensible to their disasters, ana only his greed of dominion roused him 
to the continued appeals of the Florentines. His command over that republic 
had expiied m 1821, and now he promised aid on condition that his son 
Charles be made its absdute ruler for ten years. The Floientines stipulated 


1 It will be of aid to hayo a bet of the kiiiffiof Naples and Sicily, and of the tytants of Mllao, 
presented here as a guide to the text . . ^ 

Kiiros OF Naples awd Sicily (1300-1496 a i> ) —Naples (House of Anjou) , 1800, 
Robert ( rbe Wise) , 1848, Joanna I , W82, Charles III , 1386, Ladislaus , 1414, Jmna ll 
Sicily (House of Aragon) , 1837, Fedro II, king of Sicily , 1842, Louis 1866, FJ^erw III , 
1877, Maria , 1402, Martin I,inng of Aragon , 1400, Martin II king of Aragon , 1412, Ferdinand, 
king of Aragon 1416, Alfonso I, king of Aragon. . .i.- « j , 

Naples and Sicily (House of Aragon) , 1436, Alfonso I, king of Aragon 14W, Ferdinand I, 
king of the Two Suulies 1404, Alfonso II , 1406, Ferdinand II , 1406, P^enck H 

Itbaxtb Aim Duxxs op Milah (1206-1404 ad)— 1206 Matteo Visconti, 1^ of Mflan , 
1822, Osleazso Visconti . 1828, Asso Visconti , 1880, Lncchino Visconti , H*®* 
cpnu , 1864, Matteo n, Bsxnabb, Galeaszo H , 1878, Oian Galeszso, Bamabb VteconU ,1886, 
Gian Galeasso Viaconto, duke of Milan in 1896 , 1402, Gian Mans Viaconu, dnke ,1412, FUlppr 
Mwa Viaeont dnke, 1447, Francesco Sforaa, dnke from 1460 , 1466, Galearao Maru Sfona, 
duke , 1476 Gian Gateano Maria Sfoiza, dnke , 1494, Lodovico Mana Sf orxa, dnke 
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for the preseiration of their liberties and agreed to hu terms, and m 1326 the 
young duke of Galabna arnved m Toscany with two thousand men 

Durmg these years the kingdom of Naples saw little of its niler, and was 
exposed to the ambition of the Aragonese rulers of Sicily The fortunes of 
this Spanish house need not detain us When Pedro I died in 1285, Aragon 
and Sicily were separated, and the late king's second son James I received 
Sicily He remained there but six years when he was called to the thione 
of Aragon, and left his youngei brother Fiedeiick regent But James was 
faithless to his island subject*}, and when his long standing difficulties with 
the pope were settled in 1295, he agreed to icstoie Sitily to the house of 
Anjou Frederick placed himself at once at the head of the opposition to 
the transfer and in 129G was rewirded with the ciown Frederick II was 
the restoiei of Sicilian independence, and by 1802 James ga^e up the 
attempt of foicmg the Sicilians to keep his perfidious agreement Robert 
made several attempts to annex Sicily to his dominions The first in 1314 
ended in a truce Fredenck, who repulsed the ambitious monarch seveial 
times, died in 1387, and the gust love of his subjects established liis feeble 
son Peter II on the thione Kobeit came again at hiedencks death and 
also aftei that of Peter five } cais latci, but the independent spirit of the 
islanders was never oveieome, the projects ueie renounced and Sicily was 
left the peaceful possession of its dynasty Hcucefortli it sinks into obscuiity 
until re united with Naples in 1435 » 

The kings of Naples, about the middle of the fourteenth eentury,^had 
sunk ver} low in power and consideration Robert died on the IGtn of 
January, 1343, at the age of eighty He had given his grinddaughter, 
Joanna, in mairiage to her cousin Andrew, the son of the king of Hungary. 
Andrew was son of the eldest son of Charles II, and had a better right 
than Robert himself to the crown of Naples The latter, whom his nephew 
regarded as a usurper, hid been desirous of compounding the imhts of the 
two branches of lus family, by manying Joanna to Andrew, and ci owning 
them together , but these young people felt towards each othei only hatred ^ 
In this baneful sentiment Andiew was encouraged by his Hunganan 
attendants, especially by his confessor Other circumstances added to the 
disagreeableness of his situation he was lude and unpolished , the Neapoli- 
tans, on the contiary, were the most polite people in Luiope , nor could he 
conceal from himself that he was the ridicme of the court He had other 
motives of discontent , his queen was suspected of an intiigue with Louis 
of Tarentum, a pnnoe of the royal family, and to him, personally, she evi- 
dently bore an aversion That he threatened one day to be revenged, 
IS certain , that his thieats luspiied seveial, not even excepting Joanna, with 
fear, is equally undoubted , a plot was formed for his destruction — whether 
with her pnvity, has been disputed by one or two modern writers , but from 
her conduct before and after the tragical event, there is circumstantial evi- 
dence enough to implicate her in the guilt One night (Septembei 18th, 
1845), the court having removed to a solitary place in the vicimty of Averse, 
Andrew was called by the conspirators from the queen’s bed, under pretence 
of urgent business of state, and murdeied in the corridoi That she was 
aware of the plot may be inferred — first, from her momentary reluctance 
to idlow him to depart , secondly, from her endeavours to screen the assas 
Bins from the pursuit of justice , thirdly, from her marriage with Louis of 
Tarentum, and fourthly, from the extreme care taken by the functionaries 
whom the pope ordered to inquire into the murder to prevent the confes 
sions of the tortured from being heard — m other words, the im^cation of 
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the queen Some of the oonspirators were executed ; but, as the queen her- 
self and hei paramour eBcamd, this show of justice did not satisfy Louis, 
king of Huimary, who invaded Naples, expelled Joanna, pumshed some of 
the suspected nobles, and received the submission of the kingdom Thence, 
however, he was soon driven by the fearful plague whicli de\asted all 
Euiope in its course, and which appears to have been more severely felt in 
Italy than an where else. The sway of the Hungarians Ttas alieady dis- 
agreeable to tho fickle Neapolitans , Joanna was recalled, and a desultory war 
followed. Louis returned to tho scene, but as his t loops, aftei fulfilling 
then usual feudal service, murmuied to return, he was compelled to enter 
into a truce with Joanna, on the condition that hir guilt or innocence should 
be left to the decision of the pope at Avignon , that if she wcie declared 
guiltv, would resign the crown, but that, if she weie absoUed, she 
should be allowed to retain it on paying a heavy bum as an indcinnilication 
foi the expense of the war. 

The decision of one so devoted as Clement VII to the inteiests of Franco 
could not be doubted Hci complicity in tho plot was not domed , but it 
was gravely contended that witchcraft had been employed to seduce her ; in 
the end bhe was absolved, and the indemnity to King l^uis iippro\ed. Iler 
subsequent leign continued to be one of guilt and disgrace. The great 
baioiis were too x^roud to obey her husband, whose imbecility she herself 
d(bp sed, and whose bed she dibhonourcd, the (uand Company of meree- 
nirieo ravaged the kingdom to the very gates of the cajiital , as both he and 
the people were too oowardly to oppose them, then retre it was purchased by 
money After his death, she married a third husbmd, a pi nice of the house 
of Aragon , and, on Ins death, a fouith, Otto of Ilruiiswic k , but, as she had 
issue by none of the foui, the heir to the crown w is Chailes, duke of 
Duiazzo, the last male of the Neapolitan branch of Anjou, who was also 
heir to the throne of Hungary At the court of the latter country, Chailes 
had unbibed a feeling of hatied against the queen, whom lie resolved to 
dethionc — a resolution to which ho was impelled 1>y Urban VI, who could 
nevei pardon hei devotion to the anti-pope Clement Her attempt to 
exclude him fiom the succession, by the aaoption of the count of Anjou, and 
the step of Pope Uiban, who, in 1880, declared liei deposed from the Nea- 
politan throne, and preached a crusade against hei, sealed hei fate The 
prince ad>aneed to Rome, received the ciown from the pope, and marched on 
Naples, which, like the rest of that cowardly kingdom, submitted to him, 
as it had done to eveiy othei invader from the downiall of the Western 
Umpire Otto, indeed, made a show of resistance , but Ins men abandoned 
him tho moment the engagement commenced, and ho fell, like Joanna, into 
the hands of the victor. Her death was sudden and violent , piobably it was 
caused by suffocation with a feathei bolster. 

He had little reason to reioice in this barbarity . Ho had soon to sustain 
an imasioii of Naples by Louis of Anjou, who, as usuil, was joined by a 
c onsiderable number of adherents ; and, though death rid him of a formi- 
dable rival, lie had to support a quarrel with an arrogant pope, who excom- 
municated him and his army. Duiing these tiansaclions, Louis of Hungary 
died, and the nobles, preferring tho rights of his daughtci Maiia to those of 
a distant relative, proclaimed her their sovereign But Charles had parti 
sars, who invited mm to resume the crowm; he nastened to Buda, forced the 
queen to abdicate, and was proclaimed in her stead , but, in the height of 
his success he was assassinated Iw the creatures of the queen and her 
mother This tragical event left maples under the regency of hia widow, 
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Margarita, daring the minority of his son Ladislaus [or Lancelot], then only 
ten years of am; and her government was perpetually expoi^ to the 
intrigues of the French faction, which espoused the interests of a son, equally 
youne, of Louis of Anjou, who was named after his fatherA 

The reign of Ladiuaus, the son and successor of Charles III, presents a 
continued scene of perfidy and rapine. Whilst he successfully defended his 
Neapolitan crown against the attempts of the duke of Anjou, he seized for a 
moment that of Hungary; and availed himself of the great schism and the 
absence of the pope from Rome continually to harass and pillage the Romans. 
No treaties of amity could restrain his thirst for plunder ; he thrice led his 
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troops to attack the devoted city, seized on the castle of St. Angelo, and 
occupied Ostio, Viterbo, and great part of the patrimony of St. Peter. His 
ravages were suspended by a premature death ; and in him providence is 
said to have anticipated a pest which in the next age became the scours of 
European incontinence. Though three times married, Ladislaus leu no 
legitimate issue. Unbounded in his lust, he forsook his wi 7 es for his more 
libidinous paramours. Constantia, his first queen, irreproachable in her fame, 
was divorced by her inconstant husband ; Maria of Cyprus, the second, died 
through an effort to stimulate her own barrenness ; and the third, the widow 
of Orsino, prince of Tarentum, was espoused for the acquisition of her 
tenitori^ and abandoned to neglect and imprisonment immediately after 
the nuptial ceremonies. He was succeeded by his sister, Joanna II ; but the 
royal bed of Naples acquired little purity by the exchange (1414). 

Joanna II 

Joanna was already the widow of William, son of Leopold II, duke of 
Austria, when the death of Ladislaus exalted her to the tmrone of Najdes. 
Equally devoid of personal charms and mental delicacy, the princess scorned 
the irksome restraints of virtue and of rank. Her lovers were selected 
according to her caprice without reference to their station ; and the fortu- 
nate possessor of her affections, on her accession to the crown, was Pandol- 
fello Alopo, whom she raised, from the humble station of carver, to the office 
of grand-chamberlain. The irregularities of her life and the default of an 
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heir to the throne prompted her nobles to leoomnicnd a second moiriagt, 
and she fixed upon a pnnoe of the house of Bourbon, Jacques de la Marche, 
the fourth in linesl succession from Robert, }oungeBt son of 8t Louis 

But if Joanna flattered lierself that in hei new husband she was to find a 
screen, and not a check to her vices, she u as immediately undecei\ed, for 
110 sooner was the obscure count exacted into the king of Naples, than he 
seized iraon Alopo, and in the agonies of the rack the disti acted lover 
betrayea his intei course uith his mistress The grand ehainbexlain was 
publicly beheaded, and the queen herself reduced to person il restraint of no 
gieat se\erity or duration The people, indignant at seeing then queen thus 
impiisoned by a foreigner, burst into msumctioii , and the king ^as com- 
pelled to seek shelter in the QaxUllo dell Ovo 11 is surieiKUi m is icwarded 
by the acknowledgment of his royal title, and i stipend c f 40,000 ducats 
a }ear — a sum, sa>8 the histoiian, not exceeding the ineonus of the 
Neapolitan gentry The French monarch did not long enjoy this semblance 
Ilf loyilt} He found himself the sport of his faitliless consoit and her 
mmions, liis person was again insulted by impiisonmeiit, ind his country 
men weie commanded to depait the kingdom II iMng again ieco\ered his 
liberty, he resolved no longer to be die ited b} the dreams of ambition , and 
1 enouncing his adulterous queen and ungu\einible subjects, he privatc]> 
withdrew from Naples and retired into l<iance, uhert he ended his days m 
the habit of a Fianciscan friar (1438) 

Amongst the most conspicuous of Joanna’s favourites ^eie Giacomuzzo 
Atteiidolo, sumamed Sfoiza, and Ser Gianm Caracciolo, both distinguished 
for their persond beauty The foimer, the son of a peasant of Cotignola in 
Romagna, had jomed m eaily life tlie meicenaiy tioops of Italy , and after 
seiving with lenown undei we banners ot lierrara, of 1 lorence, and of the 
church, entered the Neapolitan sex vice, and was treated with distinction by 
the queen upon her accession to the throne The jealousy of the minion 
Panuolfello Alopo procuied the impiisonment of Sforza , but lie was soon 
leeonciled to his rival, and being leleased from Ins dungeon was created by 
Joann i graud constable of the Kingdom Duiing the transient icign of 
Jacques de la Marche he had agam languisheil m xuison , but on his lelease 
was restored to his formei dignity Meanwhile a new favouriU was daily 
gaming unb unded influence over the susceptible heait oi Queen Joanna 
Caracciolo, a man of biith and discretion, and of a handsome and graceful 
pel son, was promoted to the office of nand seneschal, and piocuied the 
lemoval of Sforza from court upon the honourable employment of cheeking 
the ravages of the mercenary Braccio But the leturn of the ^ ictonous Sforza 
and the malry of the two favourites soon filled the eity with confusion , 
and Joanna could only quiet the murmurs of her peojile b> consenting to 
the banishment of the beloved Caracciolo The place of his exile was, how- 
ever, too near the city to prevent bis interference m public affairs , and, 
from the island of Frocida, Sei Gianni continued to exeit liis influence over 
his queen and mistiess He agam procured the removal of Sforza for the 
purpose of dislodging Biaccio from the patrimony of St Petei , but he took 
caxe that his rival should be so poorly supported by troops that his defeat 
and rum appealed inevitable 

This unzortunate collision between the fa>ourites was destmed to pro 
di ce the most disastrous consequences, not meiely to the kmgdom of Naples 
but to the whole of Italy. Indig^nant at the preference shown to Caracciolo, 
Sforza alxindoned his mistress, and encouraged Louis III the young duke of 
Anjou to good his pretensions to the Neapolitan throne by mvadmg 
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the kingdom of Joanna In Naples, a btrong spirit existed fayourable to the 
claims of Louis The inoidinate affection of the queen foi Caracciolo (who 
was now again icstored to her arms) had estranged the nobihty from hei 
cause , and she deemed it prudent to seek the support of some foreign poten- 
tate sufficiently powerful to counteract the designs of her enemies She 
theiofore addressed herself to Alfonso V, king of Aragon, whom she promised 
to adopt as her successoi on the throne of Naples Thm offer bemg acce]^d 
by Alfonso, he set sail for liis new inheiitance, and iecci\ed the formal adop- 
tion from the childless J oanna, with the title of duke of Galabna and pobsession 
of the Castel Nuovo By this judicious step the queen extneated herself from 
the pressing danger , Louis of Anjou was staggered in his hopes, and after 
a feeble siege of Naples, yielded to necessity and abandoned his eiiteiprise. 
Sforza now found means to seal his paidon, and was received with the utmost 
cordiahty by Joanna and Alfonso. 

The leappearance of his ancient naal at the Neij^ohtan couit could not 
fail to awaken the jealous and angry feelings of Caracciolo, who had already 
perceived his authority endangered by the adoj)tion of Alfonso To sow the 
seeds of dissension was now his object, and the unbounded influence which 
he possessed ovei Joanna gaae the utmost facility to Ins sinister designs 
He succeeded m persuading the credulous queen that the Spamard nad 
resolved at once to usurp the succession, and di signed to dethrone her and 
carry her by force into Catalonia Tenihed at tins dismal suggestion, 
Alfonso became an object of distrust to Joanna She shut heiself up lu the 
Castel Nuovo , and the seizure and imprisonment of the beloved Ser Giaimi 
filled up the measure of hei alarm and honor Abjuring all furtlier connec- 
tion vith the king of Aiagon she summoned Sfoiza to her rehef, and revoking 
her late adoption bestowed the succession upon Louis of Anjou The partial 
defeat of Alfonso and the consequent exchinge of pnsoneis once moie 
restored Caracciolo to the quten, hut the unhappy kmgdom was dehveicd 
over to the miseiies of Mai, the troojis of Joanna being led by Sforza, and 
those of Alfonso by his iival Biaccio The disoiders of his Spanish domin- 
ions withdiew the king foi the pieseiit fiom Italy, and, with the exception 
of the Castel Nuo^o, Joann i was left in quiet posstssioi of the kingdom , 
but not before the two gencials had perished in this despexate struggle 
Sforzi, in his eager ittempt to swim the rivei Pescaia, then unusually 
swollen by the influx of the sea, fell a saenhee to ms gcneious endeavour to 
save his drowning page, an I Iniiiie down by the additional weight of Ins 
armour he sank to use no moie His son Francesco Sforza narrowly escaped 
a similar fate, and was destined to attain a gloiious and triumphant elevation 
The death of Braccio was more congenial to his tumultuous life , he fell mor- 
tally wounded m a desperate conflict, wherein his forces were utterly routed. 

After the retreat of Alfonso from Naples, Joanna continued to enjoy an 
unmolested reign Age had auenched the fixes of lust , the life of her once- 
loved Ser Ghanni was sacnficea to jealousy and suspicion , and he was assassi- 
nated with the connivance, if not by the command, of his mistress Her 
adopted son Louis expired in 1484, to the great grief of Joanna and her 
subjects She heiself suxvived but a few weeks, and died in 1485 in the 
sixty fifth }ear of her age and twenty-first of her reign With her ended 
the race of Durazzo By her will she bequeathed the kingdom of Naples to 
Rene, duke of Anjou, brothei of Louis, and the adopted lieir languuued in 
the prison of the duke of Burgundy when he was apprised of hu nomina- 
tion to the fairest kingdom of the earth His wife Isabella assumed the 
Tegency m his absence, and took possession of Naples. 
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A{fofiio the MagnanimouM 

The claimB of Alfonso were now again to be urged, and he marched at 
the head of an army to enforce his pretensions. A singular misfortune 
which befell the king in his progress proved liighly beneficial to his cause. 
Whilst he laid siege to Gaeta, a fleet from Genoa desratched bv order of 
Filippo Visconti, the rei£^in|f duke of Milan, attacked and defeated the 
Spanish armament ; and the king, his brother Juan, king of Navarre, Henry 
of Aragon, and a host of nobles, were sent prisoners to Milan. By a remark- 
able exercise of clemency and moderation, the duke restored his captives 
gratuitously to liberty ; and even entered into a league with Alfonso, prom- 
ising to assist him in tlie conquest of Nax>les. 

whilst a new fleet from Spain was again directed against Naples, Rene 
purchased his libertv ; and repairing to his new dominions, maintained a 
doubtful contest with his rival during four 
years. In the middle of the year 1442 the 
final blow was struck by the entrv of Alfonso 
into the capital, through the self-same aque- 
duct which nearly nine hundred years before 
had admitted the soldiers of Belisarius. The 
duke of Anjou, no longer able to contend 
with the fortunes of his rival, withdrew into 
France ; and Alfonso at length obtained from 
Pope Eugenius IV the investiture of tlio 
kingdom of Naples, which his holiness had 
previously conferred upon Rene. After a 
pause of eleven years Kene was induced to 
reappear in Ita^ at the pressing instance 
of the duke of Milan, who tempted him to 
take up arms against Venice, under a promise 
to afford his assistance in wresting Naples 
from the Spaniard. But the Frcncn prince, 
now advanced in years, soon grew weary of 
the toils of a campaign, and readily yielded 
to the anxiety of his troops to return to their 
native regions. 

Alfonso survived this event only five years, 
and died on the 27th of June, 1458. His 
paternal dominion^ Aragon and Sicily, vested 
in default of legitimate issue in his brother 
Juan, king of Navarre ; but he bequeathed 
the kingdom of Naples, his conquest, to his 
natural son Ferdinand, e Whatever may be Alfoimo i 

thought of the claims subsisting in the house (rnmi > pdouiif) 

of^ Anjou, there can be no question that the 

reigning family of Aragon were legitimately excluded from the throne of 
Naples, though force and treachery enabled them ultimately to obtain it. 

Alfonso, Bumamed “ magnanimous,” was by far the most accomplished 
sovereign whom the fifteenth century produced. The virtues of chivalry 
Were combined in with the patronage of letters, and with more than 
their patronage — a real for learning, seldom found in a king, 

and especially in one so active and ambitious. This devotion to literdture 
was, among the Italians of that age, almost as sure a passport to g^neml 
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admiration as his more chivalrous perfection. Ma^ficence in architecture 
and the pageantry of a splendid court gave fresh lustre to his reign. The 
Neapolitans perceived with grateful pride that he lived almost entirely 
among tiiem, in preference to his patrimonial kingdom, and forgave the 
heavy taxes, which faults nearly i^ed to his virtues — profuseness and 
ambition — compelled him to impose. But they remarked a very differ- 
ent character in his son. Ferdinand was as dfark and vindictive as his 
father was affable and goncrouH. The barons, who had many opportunities 
of ascertaining his disposition, began, immediately upon Alfonso’s death, to 
cabal amnst his succession, turning their eyes first to the legitimate branch 
of the nunily, and, on finding that prospect not favourable, to John, titular 
duke of Calabria, son of Rene of Anjou, who survived to protest against the 
revolution that had dethroned him.^ 

Ferdinand 

The duke of Calabria believed that he should be assisted both by Fran- 
cesco Sforza — who, before he was duke of Milan, had long fought, as his 
father had done before him, for the party of Anjou — and by the Floren- 
tine Republic, which had always been devoted to France. But Sforza judged 
^at the security and independence of Italy could be maintained only so long 
as the kingdom of Naples did not fall into the hands of France. The French 
were alre£ly masters of Genoa and the gates of Italy ; they would traverse 
in every direction and hold in fear or subjection every state in the peninsula, 
if they should acquire the sovereignty of Naples. ¥ot these reasons Sforza 
resisted 8^ his friends, dependents, and even his wife, who vehemently solic- 
ited him for the house of Anjou ; he also brought Cosmo de’ Medici over to 
his opinion, and thus prevented the republic of Florence from seconding a 
party towards which it found itself strongly inclined. The duke of Calabria, 
who had entered Naples in 1459, had begun successfully ; but, receiving no 
assistance from abroad, he soon wearied and exhausted the people, who idone 
had to f umi^ him with supplies. He lost, one after the other, dll the prov- 
inces which had declared for him, and was finally, in 1464, constrained to 
abuidon the kingdom. 

Ferdinand, to strengthen himself, kept in dungeoiis or put to death all 
the feudatories who had shown any favour to his riw ; above ail, he resolved 
to be rid of the greatest captain that still remained in Italy, Jacopo Piccinino, 
the son of Niccolo, and head of what was still called the militia, or school of 
Braooio. He sent to Milan, whither Piccinino, who had served the party of 
Anjou, had retired, and where he had married a daughter of Sforza, to invite 
him to enter his service, promising him the highest mgnities in his kingdom. 
He gave the most formal engagements for his safety to Sforza, as well as to 
Jacopo himself. He received him with honours, such as he would not have 
laviwd on the greatest sovereign. After having entertained him twenty- 
seven days in one perpetual festival he found means to septate him from 
his most trusty officers, caused him to be arrested in nis own palace, 
and to be immediately strangled. This happened on the 24th of June, 
1465.S 

Once firmly established on the throne of Naples, Ferdinand continued to 
hold his position and to render it more and more secure throughout the 
period of ^ life, which terminated in 1494. He was little respected, but 
he made himself pretty generally feared and was accounted the most astute 
politician of his time. In alliance with Pope Sixtus IV he made war against 
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Milan and Florence, and in 1479 the allied forces had reduced Lorenzo de* 
Medici to such an extremity that the great Florentine was constrained 
to visit Naples in the hope of conciliating his enemy Lorenzo frankly 
acknowledged the danger in which he found himself, but he made a shrewd 
political move in pointing out that he was not ^ ithout resources, inasmuch 
as it was open to him to in\ito the hrench into Ital} He admitted that the 
Lommg of these outsideis could onl\ benefit him through mjuiing his enemies, 
but as a last resouice ht piofessed liimHelf lead} <0 ido|t this cx|>edient 
He stiongl} repiescnted, ho\ievei, that ht much prtfiired to enter into an 
airangement with Ferdinand instead of opening up their eoiinti> to the 
mcursions of what the Italisns were pleaseid to tall barbaiians herdinand 
was full} alive to his danger, and was pn piled to listen to tinns « 

finally, Loienzo offeied ^m an mdemnit} in the lepublic of Siena, which 
the duke of Calabria, son of the king, alread} covettd Tint state had 
made alliance with the pope and the king of Naples against Florence, 
had received, without distrust, the Neapolitiii tioops within its fortresses, 
and had repeatedly lud lecourse to the duke of C alabiia to teiminato, b} his 
mediation, tlie continually lenewed dissensions between the different ordeis 
of the republic The duke of Oalabna, instead of leconciling them, kept 
up their discord, and, by alternately granting succour to each part}, was 
bec'^me the supreme aibitiator of Siena Lorenzo de Medici ])romised to 
olYei no obstacle to the transferrmg of that state in suiereignty to the duke 
oi Calabna On this condition, he signed his ticaty with the king of Naples 
on the 6th of May, 1480 The lepublic of Siena would have been lost, 
iiid the Neapolitans, masters of so important a place in liiHcany, would 
soon have subjugated the lest, when an unexpected event Ha\ed liorenzo 
de Medici from the consequences of his impudent ofiei Muliammed II 
charged his grand vizir, Akhmet Giedik, to attempt a lauding in Italy, which 
the latter effected, and made himself master of Otianto on the 28th of July, 
1480 Feidinand, struck with terror, immediately rec tiled the duke of 
Calabrii, with his aimy, to defend his own states 

The Turks had no soonei been diiven fzom Otianto by Alfonso, the 
eldest son of the king of Naples, on the 10th of August, 1481, than Sixtus 
excited a new war in Italy His object was to aggrandise Ins nephew, 
Girolamo Riario, for whom he was desirous of forming a great piincipal- 
ity in Romagna With that view, he proposed to the Venetians to divide 
with him the states of the duke of Ferrara , but a league was foimcd, in 1482, 
by the king of Naples, the duke of Milan, and the Florentines, to defend the 
dukedom The year following, Sixtus IV, fearing that he should not obtam 
for his nephew the best pait of the spoils of the duke of herrara, cluinged 
sides, and excommunicated the Venetums, intending to take from tliem the 
provinces which he destined for Girolamo Riario The new allies, without 
consulting him, soon afterwards made peace with the Venetians, at Bagnolo, 
on the 7th of Aug^t, 1484 « 

herdinand had reason to desiie peace rather than war, and his influence 
was valuable in maintaining a state of relative tranquillity in Italy through- 
out most of the later yeais of Ins reign But his oppressive taxation led to 
a momentous event in the history of Italy. The Neapolitan nobles rebelled 
against their burdens and again aroused the doimant Angevin claim to activ- 
ity Rene II neglected his opportunity, but after Fermnand, in 1492, had 
bticngthened himself by an alliance witn Piero de* Medici, the jealous Lodo- 
vico Sforza appealed to the King of France Ferdinand died in 1494, a few 
months before Charles VIII invaded Italy a 
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THB TYSANTS OF LOMBABDY 

While impenal powei was declining m Italy, the free cities that had 
resisted it m the days of its might were gradually falling undei the dominion 
of feudal tyianmes which rose upon the rum of their republican mstitutions 
The slow operation of unnoticed causes had insensibly led to the subversion 
of the hberties of communities once so poweiful and fict In one im^rtant 
respect, tlie Italian municipalities diffeied essentially fiom those of other 
countiies Tliey included in the loll of their citizens the nobility of the 
district in which they weie situated This, while it seemed to add, and did 
m fact add to the splendoui of the cities, was yet one of the piincipal ele- 
ments of then decay 

The great territorial loids of northern Italy were compelled to seek the 
protection and friendship of these poweiful commumties, and frequently 
submitted to their rule. Many of them were bound to reside for a certain 

portion of each year within the walls of the 
city whose citizenship they had sought or 
been compelled to accept. Otlio h iigisensis < 
(Otto of Freising), the histoiian of the 
leign of h rederick I, complains. “The cities 
so much afPect liberty, and aio so solici- 
tous to avoid the insolence of power, that 
almost all of tliem ha\e thrown off e\eiy 
other authority and are governed by tneii 
own magistrates, insomuch that all tliat 
country is now filled with free cities, most 
of which have compelled the bishops to re- 
side within then walls, and there is scaicely 
any nobleman, how gieat soever he may be, 
who is not subject to the laws and govern- 
ment of some city ” Elsewhe^’e the same 
wntei observes that the marqms of Mont- 
feirat was almost the only baron who had 

C erved his independence, and had not 
me subject to the laws of any city 
The cities of Italy had been free before the 
institution of the feudal lordships, and were 
not, as in other places, dependent upon the 
privileges which it might suit the conven- 
ience of a baron to tolerate, oi a monarch 
to create 

This admission of a temtorial anstoc- 
racy into the association of the burghers, 
if at first it gave strenj^ and elevation to 
Ax Italian Babon Fitfxbxth Cbxtubt these communities, subjected them on the 

other hand to the danger of falling under 
anstooratio influence. The great nobles built palaces m these towns; these 
palaces became feudal fortresses in the centre of the cities. Attended by 
armed retainers from their estates, they fortified their mansions, and in many 
instances commanded the city by these mihtary stiongholds. The citizens 
not only tolerated but encouraged this for the sake of the strength which 
the retainers of these noblemen brought to their military force. In the wars 
in which they were frequently engaged with each other, it was of no smidl 
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importance to one of these cities to command the rassals of a gieat lord. By 
the presence of such an aristocrac}, sharing in all the councils of Uie com- 
munity, the very principle of republican equabty was insensiblv destroyed. 
The nobleman who dwelt m his feudal castle frowning o\er the streets of 
the city, who was mastei of no inconsiderable poition of their army, and 
who bioucht into their assembly the influence both of wealth and power, 
was 1 ery likely to become, when any emei genc> gave the opportunity, the pro- 
tector instead of the protected — the master instead of the subject of the state. 

As the cities fell undci the rule of piinces, the numbci of these princes 
was speedih icduced Ihe lords of the moic poweiful brought those of the 
weiker under their sway The dominion, at first confined to a city, soon 
included districts containing manv cities within their limits Iho duchy of 
Milan, elected by the empeior in favour of the Visconti, lepresented a sovei- 
t ignty extending ovei the whole of the Milanese Alessandro Mtdici, duke 
of Florence, soon merged that title in the higher one, which lonfdrod on him 
the gi ind duchy oi the Tuscan states 

Compantei of Adventure 

With the subjection of the cities to tyrants the habit became geueial of 
employing mcicenai} tioons Afraid of tiustmg to the xniliti i of the citizens, 
these petty lords employed bands of hiielings, who, under tlie name of **com- 
panieb of adventure,’* sold then swoids and sei vices to anyone who would 
piy tliem The emperors, on their visits, wcie in the habit of bxinging 
in their tram German guards, who fiequently weie not required to xctum 
with th«^ii mastei to then native land These men weie too glad to accept 
any sei\ ice which letained them m the wealthy country and luxuiiant climate 
to which they had come The citizens even of the frte cities weie flattered 
by the stiange aigument which found a justification fur the employment 
of mcicenaiies, m the philosophical leflection that the cit'zexi who thus escaped 
militaiy service was, in his attention to his proper business, contributing 
f 11 moie to the wealth and therefore to the greatness of the community than 
he could do in the profession of arms The argument was specious It would 
have been true if public spirit and patnotism formed no pait of the posses- 
sions of the St ite With this fatal habit of substituting mercenanes for the 
n itional militia passed away the gieatness of the Italian cities Milan had 
tar degenerated from the da^s of Legnano when the mercenaiy ferocity of 
hireling was substituted foi the exituusiasm of her own free youth , and, 
under her once proud banners, the company of adventuiers” took the place 
of the “ company of death ”/ 

The Visconti and Della Scalas had sent for many of these companies to 
Germany, believing that these men — who did not understand the language 
of the countxy, who were bound to it by no affection, and who were acces- 
sible to no political passion — would be their best defenders They proved 
ready to execute the most barbarous orders, and for their recompense 
demanded only the enjoyments of an intemperate sensuality 

But the Lombard tyrants were deceiv ed in believing the German soldier 
would never covet power for ^mself, and would continue to abuse the right 
of thf» stronger for the advantage of others only These adventurers soon 
discovered that it would ^ better to make war and pillage the people for 
their owm profit, without dividing the spoil with a master. Some men of 
high rank, who had served m Itwy as eondoUien (hired captains), premsed 
to their soldiers to follow them, make war on the whole world, and divide 
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the boot} among themselTea The first company, formed by an Italian noble 
at the moment uiat the Visconti dismissed their soldiers, having made peace 
with their adversaries, made an attack suddenly on Milan, in the hope 
of plundering that great city, but was almost annihilated in a battle, 
fought at Parabiago, on the 20th of February, 1839 A German duke, 
known only by his Christian name of Werner, and the inscription he wore 
on his breast of “ enem} of God, of pity, and of mere} formed, m 1343, 
another association, which maintained itself for a long time undti the name 
of **the Great Compan} ’ It in turns enteied the seivice of princes, and, 
when they made peace, earned on its ravages and plundenngs for its own 
profit The duke Werner and Ins successors— the count Lando, a German, 
and the fnar Monale, kmght of St John — devastated Italy from Montfeiiat 
to the extremity of the kingdom of Naples They raised contnbutions, b} 
threatening to bum houses and harvests oi b> puttmg the juisoners whom 
they took to the most hoinble tortuios The piovinces of Apulia weie, 
above all, abandoned to their devastations, and the king and queen of 
Na^es made not a single efioit to piotect then people 

There now remained no moie than six independent piinces in Lombardy 
The Visconti, lords of Mil in h id usurped all the central part of tliat provmce , 
the western part was held b\ the marquis of Montferrat, and the eastern by 
the Della Scalas, lords of Verona, Carrai i of Padua, Lste of Feirara, and 
Gonzaga of Mantua These weakei princes felt themselves in dangei, 
and made a league against the Visconti, taking into their seivicc the Great 
Company , but, deceived and pillaged b} it, they suffered greater evils than 
they inflicted on their enemies When at last the mone\ of the lea^e was 
exhausted, and it could no longer pay the compan} , this band of robbers en- 
tered mto the service of the repubhc of Siena, to be let loose on that of Perugia, 
of which the Sienese had conceived a deep jealousy But the Florentines 
would not consent to their entering Tuscany, where their depredations had 
been already felt They shut all the passes of the Apennines , they armed 
the mountaineers , they made these adventurers experience a first defeat at the 
passage of Scalella, on the 24th of July, 1858, and obliged them to fall 
back on Romagna 1 he legate Alboinoz, to delis cr himself from such guests, 
made them enter Perugia the }ear following Never had vhe company been 
so bnlliant and so formidable , it levied contributions on Siena, as well as 
Perugia , but vengeance and cupidity alike excited them against the Floren- 
tmes Tbey determined on pillaging those iich mei chants, whom the> 
considered far fxom warlike, oi forcing them to ransom themselves 

The marquis of Montferrat, desirous ot taking the company into his sei- 
vice, pressed the republic of Florence, by his ambassadors, to do what the 
greatest potentates had always done — pay the banditti to be rid of them 
He ofiPered himself foi mediator and guarantee, and promised a prompt and 
cheap deliverance , but the Florentine Repubhc piotested it would not sub- 
mit to anythmg so base, it assembled an army purel} Italian, placmg it 
under the command of an Italian captain, who was ordered to advance to the 
frontiei and offer battle to the company The robbers gave way in propor- 
tion to the firmness of the republic, they made the tour of the Florentine 
frontier by Siena, Pisa, and Lucca, always threatening, yet never danng to 
violate it. On the 12th of July, 1859, they sent the Florentine commander 
a challenge to battle, and afterwards failed to keep the rendezvous which 
they had given They escimed at last from Tuscany, without having fou^t, 
and divided themselves in the service of different princes, humbled indeed, nut 
too much accustomed to this disorderly life not to be anxious to begin it anew. 
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Florence Menaced by the VucenU 

The republic of l*loience was continualU occupied, since the expulsion 
of the duke of Athens, in giiardinff iigambt the 'imbition of the Visconti, 
which threatened the subjugation of all Itah Azzo V im onti, the son of that 
Galeazzo who had been so treacherously used by Ludiiig of Havana, liad, in 
1828, purchased the city of Milan fiom that emiteroi, and soon afterwards 
found nimself master of ten other cities 
of Lombaidy, but he died suddenly, in 
the height of his piosperity , the 16th of 
August, 1339 As he left no children, 
his uncle Lucchino succeeded him in Uie 
bovereignt> Lucchino was false and 
ftrociouB, but ckvei, and possessed in 
war the heiediUxy talent of the Vise oiiti 
He was called a lo\ er of justice, pi oh ibly 
because he punished ciiminals with «in 
excess of ciuelty, and maintained by ter- 
ror a perfect police in his states He 
died, poisoned by his wife, on the 23rd 
of Jinuary, 1349 Ills brothei John, 
archl ishop of Milan, succeeded liim m 
power 1 he 1 ittei found himself master 
of sixteen of the largest cities in Lorn 
budy — cities which, in Uie preceding 
(cntury, Iiad been so many fiee and 
flounsiiing lepublics His anbitioii 
continually aspired to more extensive 
conquests , ana, on the 16th of October, 

1350, he engaged the biothcis Pepoli to 
cede to him Bologna 

These nobles, who had usurped the 
sovereignty of their country, were at this in-NiiihR susa caihuhai 

time engaged in a quart el with the legate, 

Gil Albomo/ who asserted that Bologna belonged to the holy see ihe 
aichbishop was already tieated by the pope as an enemy, and priferied 
exciting still further nis wiath, to the renunciation of so important an 
acquisition When Clement VI summoned him to come and justify himself 
it the court of Avignon, he answered that he would present himself there at 
the head of twelve thousand cavaliy and six thousand infantiy The pope, 
in his alarm, ceded to him the fief of Bologna, on the 6th of May, 1352, on 
v^ondition of receiving from him an annual tribute of 12,000 florins 1* lorence 
saw wiUi tenor this city, which had so long been hei most powerful and 
faithful ally, the Guelf city of letters, commerce, and hberty, thus pass 
under the yoke of a tyrant, who had designs upon her hbeity also , who 
lud snares around her , who formed alliances against her with all the petty 
tyrants of Romagna, and all the Ghibelline lords of the Ajiennines She 
was at peace with him, it was true , but she well knew that the Visconti 
neither Wieved t^mselves bound by any treaty, nor kept any pledge 

The number of free cities contmually diminished Pisa was still free, but 
had, from attachment to the Ghibelline party, made alliance with the Vis- 
conti. Siena and Perugia were free also, rat weak and jealous ; thev were 
incessantly disturbed by internal dissensions. The Florentines could not 
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reckon on them The archbishop of Milan suddenly ordered, towards the 
end of the summer, 1851, Giovanni Visconti da Oleggio, his lieutenant at 
Bologna, to push into Tuscany at the head of a foimidame army, without an} 
declaration of war The republic had no ally, and but slight reliance on the 
mercenaiies in its service, but the Floientines, who showed htUe bravery in 
the open field, defended themselves obstinately behind walls , and the great vil- 
lage of Scaipeiia, in the Mugello, idthough so ill fortified that the walls of 
many of the nouses ser\ ed instead of a suriounding wall, and having a garrison 
only of two hundred cuirassieis and three hundred infantry, stopped the 
Milanese general sixty-one days He was at last obliged, on the 16th of 
OctoW, to retire to Bologna 

The republics of Venice and Genoa uete, it might have been thought, 
the natural allies to whom the Florentines slionld have had recourse for 
their common defence Then interests were tlie same , and the Visconti 
had resolved not to sufFei an} fiee state to sulMist m Italy, lest their subjects 
should learn that there was better government than then own Unhappily, 
these two lepublics, iiritated b> commercial quarrels in the East, weie then 
engaged in an obstmite wai with each other 

Genoa had sacnficed her liberty to her tlnist of vengeance , for although 
the republic hod not confeired the signoria on the archbishop Visconti wi&- 
out imposing conditions it soon experienced that oatlis ue not binding on a 
pi elate and a tyrant Ihe freedom of Venice also was in the utmost danger 
iiom the consequences of the same war « 

Though the wai of the mantime republics might have depiivcd Florence 
of the aid of Venice oi Genoi, it liad at least diverted the attention of Gio- 
vanni Visconti, made him diiect lus exeitions elsewhere, and piocuied 
some repose to Tuscany He died on the 5th of Octobei, 1354, before he 
could renew his attacks , and Ins tliiee ncjihews, the sons of his brother Ste- 
phen, agreed to succeed him in common Plu eldest, who showed less talent 
for government and moie sensuality and vice than his brothers, was poisoned 
by wem the yeai following The two snmvois, Bainabu an I (^eazzo, 
divided Lombardy between them, pieseiving an equal right on Milan and in 
the goveinment Their relative, Visconti d i Oleggio, who was their lieu- 
tenant at Bologna, m ide himself indcjiendent in that rity neatly about the 
same time that the Genoese, indignant at seeing all their conventions vio- 
lated, lose in insurrection on the 15th of November, 1850, drove out the 
Milanese garrison, and again set themsehes tiee 

ChaiU^ IV m Italy 

The entry of Chailcs IV mtoluscany foimed also i favouiable diversion, 
by suspending the proiects of the Visconti against the Florentines , but it 
cost them one hundred thousand floims, which they agreed to pay Charles by 
treaty on the 12th of Maich, 1855, to puichase his lights on their city, and 
to obtain his enMgement that he should nowhere enter the Florentine terri- 
tory. The repidilics of Pisa and Siena, who received him within their widls, 
paid still dearer for the hospitality which they granted him. The emperor 
encouraged the malcontents in both cities , he aided them to overthrow the 
existing governments , he hoped by so doing to make these republios little 
prmcij^ities, which he intended to bestow as an appanage on his brother, the 
patnarch of Aquileia ; but after having caused the nun of his partisans, after 
Mving ordered or permitted the execution of the former ma^strates, who 
were innocent of any enme, insorreotions of the people forced him to quit 
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both cities, without retaining the smallebt influence m either After he hud 
quitted Italy, the Visconti were engaged in the u ar to which we have already 
Eluded, against the miiquises of Este, of Moiitferrat, Della Scala, Gonzaga, 
and Cairara Ihe siege of Pa\ii uid tin. ravages of the Great Company 
exhausted then resources, but did not makt them nbuiulon their projects on 
luscai^ The influence which the > nt lined in the lepublic of Pm, as chiefs 
of the Ghibellme part>, seemed to ficditate then si hemes 

Pisi, m losing its miritime power and its posbessions in Saidinia, had not 
lost itb Weil like eliarietii , it w is still the stite in It ilj wheie tlic citizens 
wci e best exercised iii the use of urns, and CMiieed tin most br iveij It liad 
given proofs of it in conquemig, undci the eje of tin llorcntines, the city 
of Lucca, which it still letaiiied Neveitheless siiui the peoic made bj the 
duk( of Athens on the 14th of Octobei, 1842 t ommtieial inUiests had riion 
ciled the two icjiublics The lloientmes hid obtained a compute infran 
ehisement fiom ‘dl imposts in the poit of Pisi the} had istablished then 
their counting-houses, and attracted tlntlior a iich tindc 1 rom tint timu 
th( democratic piity predominated m the Pniii Ucpublii at its lieud was i 
iich merchant, named li inccsco Gambicoiti, who attached himself to the 
liloiciitiius and to the m iinUnance of j»cacc Ills part} was ( died that of 
the Bcigolim , while th it of the gieit (xhiliellinc familus itiodud to tin 
i mots of la Gher iidesc i, w lio despised commei c t iiid cxi itcd w ai was c died 
the llaspanti pait} The Visconti sought tin alliance of the lattei , the 
moment did not appear to them yet aimed in which tin} could issume to 
themselves the dominion o\ei all I use in> It w is suflicient foi tin ii present 
\uws to exhaust the I loiiiitine Repul lie b} i wu, which would disturb its 
eommcicc , to weaken the spiiit of lilniiy and cnerg} in tin Pisans, b} 
subduing them to the powci of the aiistoeiac}, in the hope tint when once 
they had ceised to be fice, and had submitted to i domestic t}iant, tliey 
would soon piefer a great to i littU piimc, and Uiu w theiiisel\is into his 
urns Ihe levolutiun, which in 1 155 had favoiiied the ( mpi loi in icstoring 
power to the Raspinti, facilitated this pioiect 

In pursu inee of this view, the party of the li isp inti, at the suggestion of 
the Visconti, iii 1357, begin to distuib the lloientmes iii the injoyment 
of thefiinclusessecuiedto them it Pisi bi thotieaty of peiee Ihe hloren 
tines, guessing tlie project of the Lombiid tyrant, iiihteaa of defending their 
light b} arms, resolved on biaving an unwholesome climate , ind submitting 
to the inconvenience of longei and worse loads, ti insjiorted dl tluir count 
ing houses to Telunone, a port in the Maremmi of Siciia ihey persisted 
tdl 1361 in despising all the insults of the Pisans, as well as in rejecting all 
their offers of leconciliation , at length, animosity increismg on both sides, 
the wai broke out, in 1362 The Visconti supplied the Pis ins with soldiers 
hianee during this peiiod hid been laid waste by the wai with tlie Lnglish , 
and as the sovereigns were raiely in a state to piy then troojis there had 
been foimcd, as in Italy, compames of adicntuieis, Lnglish, (iiseon, and 
I^rench, who lived at the cost of the country, plundtiing it with the utmost 
barbanty The Peace of Uietigny peimitted seveial of these (ompanies to 
pass into Italy , tliey earned with them tlie plague, which made nut less lav- 
ages m 1861 than it had done m 1348 The Lnglish company commanded 
by John Hawkwood, an adventurer, who rendered himsw celebrated in 
Italy was sent to tbe Pisans by Bamabo Visconti After vatious successes, 
the two republics, at last exhausted by tlie plague and by the rapacity and 
want of disciplme of the adventurers whom the} liad taken into jiav, made 
peace on the ITth oi August, 1864. But the purpose of the Visconti was not 
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the less attained. The Pisans, having exhausted their resources, were at a 
loss to maJce the last payment of thirty thousand florins to their army; they 
were I'educed to accept the offer made them by Giovanni Agnello, one of 
their fellow-citizens, of advancing that sum, on condition of being named 
doge of Pisa. The money had for this puri)ose been secretly advanced by 
Bamabo Visconti, to whom Agnello had pledged his word never to consider 
himself more than his lieutenant at Pisa. Thus tlie field fertilised by libei*ty 
became continually more circumscribed; and 
Florence, always threatened by the tyrants of 
Lombardy, saw around her those only who had 
alienated ^eir liberty, and who had no longer 
any sentiment in common with the republic. 

The cUef magistrates of the hiorentine 
Republic could not conceal from themselves the 
danger which now menaced tlie liberty of Italy. 
They found themselves closed in, blockaded as 
it vere, by the tyrants, who daily made some 
new progress. The two brothers Visconti, 
masters of Lombardy, had at their disposal 
immense wealth and numerous armies; and 
their ambition was insatiable. They were 
allied, by marriage, to the two houses of France 
and England; their intrigues extended through- 
out Italy, and every tyrant was under their 
protection. At the same time, their own sub- 
jects trembled under frightful cmelties. They 
bhamelessly published an edict, by which the 
execution of state criminids was prolonged hi 
thn period of forty days. In it the particular 
ores to be inmeted, day by day, were de- 
unucd, and the members to oe mutilated desig- 
nated, before death was reached. On the other 
hand, their finances were in good order ; they 
liberally recompensed their panisans, and won 
over traitors in every state inimical to them. 
They pensioned the captain of every company 
A Flobmitwk, Foubtesnth adventurers, on condition that he engaged 

CsNTuaT to return to their service whenever called upon. 

Meanwhile these captains with their soldiers 
overran, plundered, and exhausted Italy during the intervals of peace; 
reducing the country to such a state as to be incapable of resisting any new 
attack. All the Gliibellines, all the nobles who nad preserved &eir inde- 
pendence in the Apennines, were allied to tlie Visconti. The march of these 
usurpers was slow, but it seemed sure. The moment was foreseen to approach 
when Tuscany would bo theirs, as well as Lombardy; particularly as 
Florence had no aid to expect either from Gtonoa or Venice. These two 
maritime republics appeared to have withdrawn themselves from Italy, and 
to place their whole existence in distant regions explored by their commerce. 

For a moment, the few Italian states still free were led to believe that the 
succour now so necessary to enable them to resist the Visconti would arrive 
both from France and Germany. The pope and the emperor announced their 
determination to deliver the country, over which they assumed a supreme 
right, from every other yoke. Urban V, moved by &e complaints of the 
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Clinstian woild, declared that his duty as bishop of Rome was to return and 
live there ; and Chailes IV protebted tmit he would dehvei his Roman Empire 
from the devastations of the adveutuiers, and from the UbUipations of the 
Lombard tyrants In 1867, Uiban returned to Italy, and the same }oar 
formed a league with the emperoi, the king of Hungar}, the lords of Paidua, 
Ferrara, and Mantua, and with the queen of Naples, againbt the Visconti* 
But when Charles enteied Ital}, on the 5th of Ma}, 1)68, he thought only 
of profiting by the tenor with which he inspired the VibLOiiti, to obtain from 
them laige buiub of monev , in return foi which he gi anted them peace 
He afteiwaids continued liib maich thiough the peninsula, with no other 
object than that of collecting money 

Ills piesence, however, caubed tMune changes fa\ouiable to liberty 
A fcbtiial was prefiaicd for him at Lucca, on the 7th of beptembei , on which 
day he intended confirming, by his invebtituie, the bovcicignty of the doge 
Giovanni Agnello o\cr Piba and Lucca But the stage on which AgneUo 
had mounted gave way, and in the fall he broke his leg The Pisans profited 
by tins accident to lecovci then fieedom, and the cmpeior kept Luc c a for him- 
self At Siena he favouied a resolution which overthrew the luling aristoo- 
lac} , intending, on hib letuin to that city, iftii a devotional Mbit to Rome, 
to tako advantage of the distui bailee, and g^t hiiiiKelf appointed to the signo- 
iia, but a sedition against him bioke foith on the 18th of Junuar}, 1869 
Biiiicadcs were laibcd on all bides , his gaaids weie separated fiom him, 
and dibaimed, his palace was biokeu into No attempt, indeed, was made 
on Ins pcison , but ho was left alone several houis in the public square, 
addressing himself in turn to the aimed troops which closed tiie c utrance of 
evcr> stuct, and which, immovable and silent, lemained insensible to all his 
entieaties It was not till he began to suflex fiom hiingei that his equipages 
were lestoied to him, and he was jiei milted to leave the town Ho returned 
to Lucca, where he had abeady lived, in the time of his father, as pnneo royal 
of Bohemia The Lucchese were attached to liim, and placed iii him their 
last hope to be delivered from a foioign >oke, which had weighed upon them 
smee the 'yeai 1814. They declared themselves leady to make the greatest 
saciihoes foi the recovei} of then fieedom , and they at the same time testi- 
fied to him so much confidence and affection as to touch his hf iit By a 
diploma, oil the 6th of Apiil, 1369, CIuiIps lestoied them to hbeit}, and 
granted them vaiious privileges , but, on quitting then city, he h ft in it a 
German gairisou, with oiders not to ovacuate that town till the Lucchese had 
paid the price of their liberty. It was not till the mouth of Apiil, 1370, and 
not without the aid of Florence and their other allies, that th«*y could acquit 
the enormous sum of three hundred thousand flormb, the price of the rc-estab 
lishment of their republic The Guelf exiles were then immediately recalled , 
a close alliance was contracted with Florence , and the signoiia, composed 
of a gonfalonier and ten anstant, to be changed ever} two months, was 
reconstituted. 

Urban V, on his anival in Italy, endeavouied also to oppose the usurpa- 
tions of the Visconti, who had just taken possession of San Mmiato, in Tus- 
cany, and who, even in the states of the church, were rendering themselves 
more powerful than the pope himself Of the two brothers, Bamabo Vis- 
conti wras more troublesome to him, by lus intrigues. Uiban bad recourse to 
a bull of excommunication, and sent two legates to bear it to him ; but 
Bamabo forced these two legates to eat, in his presence, the parchment on 
whidi the bull was wntten, toge&er with the leaden seals and silken strings. 
The pope, frightened at the uought of combatmg men who seemed to hold 
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religion m no respect, and weaned, moreover, with his lU-suooess, was glad 
to return to the repose of Avignon, where he ainved m the month of Sep- 
tember, 1870, and med the November foUowmg 

The “ War qf Liheratton ” 

Gregory XI, who succeeded him, was ambitious, covetous and falbe He 
jomed tile Florentines m tiieir war against the Vibconti , but the legates, to 
whom he had entrusted the government of the ecclesiastical states, and who 
had rendered themselves odious by their lapacity and immorahty, formed the 
pioject of seizing for thembelveb luscan} , which they had engaged to defend 
All the troops of the Floientines had liccn placed at tiieir disposal, for the 
purpose of carrying the war into Lombardv The cardinal legate, who com- 
manded the combined aimy, rcvided at Bologna, the church having lescued 
that city from the giasp of Visconti da Oltggio, on the 81st of Maich, 1860 
He bigned a truce with Barnabo Vibcunti, m the month of June, 1875 , and, 
before the hloientines could rcoiU their soldiers sent John Hawk\iood with 
a formidable army to sui ni ise 1 loienct 1 he Floientiiicb, indignant at such 
a shameless want of good f nth on the part of the ehuich, whose mobt faith- 
ful alhes they had alwa} s been, vowed vengeance on the see of Rome 1 hey 
determined to louse the spirit of lilierty m eveiy city belonging to it, and 
dnve out the Fiench legates — nioie omous and peifidious than the mobt 
abhorred of tiie Italian tyrants Ihey, m the month of June, 1875, withput 
placing any confidence iii Bainabo VibConti, made an alliance with him 
agamst the pnests, who had just deceived them under the faith of the most 
solemn oaths They admitted the repubhes of Sitna, Lucca, and Pisi into 
this league , they fox med a commission of eight peibons, to diiect the military 
demitment, called **the eight of war”, they assembled a numerous arm>, 
and gave it colours, on which was inscribed, in golden letters, the woid, 
** Liberty ! ” Plus army enteied the states of tlie chuich, pioclmming that 
the Florentines demanded nothing foi themselves — that not only ^/ould the} 
make no conquests, but would accept dominion ovei no people who might 
offer themselves, the} were desirous onl} of umveisal bberty, and would 
assist the oppiessed with all their power, solicitous foi ti e lecoveiy of then 
freedom 

The army of libeity earned revolution into all the states of the ehuicli 
with an inconceivable lapidity , eighty cities and towms, in ten days, thiew 
off the yoke of the logitos The gi eater number constituted themselves 
repubhes , a few lecalled the ancient families of princes, who had been 
eued by Gil Albomoz, and to whom the} weie attached by hereditary affec- 
tion Bologna did not accomplish her levolution befoie the 20th of March, 
1876 This ancient lepublie, in recovering its liberty, vowed hdehty to the 
Florentines, to whom it owed the restoiation of its freedom The legates, 
beside themselves with lage, endeavoured to restrain tiie people by terroi 
John Hawkwood, on the 29th of March, 1876, delivered up Faenza to a 
frightful mihtaiw execution , four thousand persons weie put to death, 
property pillaged, and women violated The pope, not satisned with such 
ngour, sent Robert of Geneva, another cardinal legate, into Italy, with a 
Breton company of adventurers, considered as the most ferocious of aU 
those trained to plunder by the wars of France. The new legate treated 
Gesena, on ^e 1st of Februaiy, 1877, -with still greater barbanty He was 
heard to call out dunng the massacre, ‘*I will have more blood — kill all 
— blood, blood!” Gregory XI at last felt the necessity of returmng to 
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Ital} , to appease the umverbal levolt He entered Rome on the 17th of Jan- 
oar} , 1877 , although the Florentines, n^ho had sent tlie stanilaid of liberty to 
the senators and bannerets of Rome, «uid had made alliance with the Romans, 
expostulated on ilie danger they incuned if the) admitted the pontiff witliin 
their walls 

The two pirties howe\er, began to lie equill) wt ii> of the war Some 
of the cities enfianchised b) the FloriiitineB wiie uliiad) dttuhed fioiii 
the league The Bologiicbe had mule, on tlie 21st of August ltl77, a seiw- 
rate iieace with the pope, who had agieed to acknowledge then republic 
Bamabo Visconti carried on with the holy see secret m gotiatiuns, in whuh 
he offered to sacrifice to the chuieh, his aU}, the u public of 1 loiince lliis 
republic was then pressed for its consent to the opt ning of a c ongross foi 
restoiiiig peace to Ital), to beheld at Siizinti, in the beginning of the >eni 
1378 , the piebidenc) of the congress w is given to Barnabo Visconti Ihe 
conference had scarcely oxiened when the Floieiitincs jMiccivcd, with nioii 
mdignition than burpiibe, that the I^ombud tyrant, who hid fought iii con 
cert with them, intended that the) should x) i> to liim and to the ]) 0 xx the 
whole exxienses of the wai The negoti itions took the most al ii miiig tin ii, 
when the unexxiectcd news aimed of the dcith of (ncgoiy XI, on the 27th 
of March, 1378 , and the congresb sejiarated without coming to any decision 
The V oar which now oxiened was destined to bung with it the most impoitunt 
revolutions till oughout Itdv Amidst those, c onv ulsions the Peici of Flor 
euee with the court of Rome, weakened by the gicit western sehibm, was not 
difficult to aeconixdibh 

The Papal Sehm 

Ihi pontifical chin had been tiausfeiied to 1 1 incc since the )ear ISC') 
Itb exile fiom Italy lasted sevent) thiee >eais Ihe C hiibtian woild, Fi nice 
exeexited, h id considered it a sciiid il , but the F rencli kings hox>ed by it 
to letain the pcjiCB m then dependence, and the Frexieh cardinals, who 
formed more than three fouithb of the Sacred College, seemed detei mined to 
pieserve the pontifical power in their nation 1 hey wei c , however, thwarted 
in thib intention by the death of Gregory XI at Rome , foi the com live must 
alwayh absemble where the last X’Oiitm dies 1 he cl imour of the Romans 
and the manifestation of opinion thioughout CliTibtendom wexe not without 
influence on the conclave On the 8th of Apiil, 1378, it elected — not, 
indeed, a Roman, whom the peoxde demanded, but an Italian — Baitolom- 
meo Prignani , who, liaving lived long in 1 ranee, beemed formed to eon 
ciliate the prejudices of both parties Ho was considered le lined and jiious 
Ihe caidinals had not, however, calculated on the developnieiit of the pas 
bions which a sudden elevation bometimes gives , or on the dcgiee of impa- 
tience, airogance, and iiiitability of which man is capable, m his uiiexx>ected 
capacity of master, though in an inferior situation he had ax)X>eared gentle and 
modest The new pope, who took the name of Uibati VJ, became so violent 
and desx>otic, so confident of himself, and so contemptuous of others, that he 
soon quarrelled with all his cardinals Ihe) left him , assembled again at 
Fondi , and, on the 9th of August, declared the hoi) see vacant , asserting 
that their previous election was null, having been forced by f heir terror of the 
Romans 

Consequently, on the 20th of September, they elected another pope 
Their choice, no better than the former, fell on Robert, cardinal of Geneva, 
who had presided at the massacre of Cesena , he took the name of Clement 
VII. He was protected by Queen Joanna, wnth whom Uiban had already 
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quarrelled. Clement established his court at Naples ; but an insurrection of 
we people made him quit it the year following, and determined him on 
returning, with his cardinals, to Avignon. Urb^ VI, meanwhile, deposed 
as schismatics all the oardinids who h^ elected Clement, and replaced them 
by a new and more numerous college ; but he agreed no better with these 
than with their predecessors. He accused them of a conspiracy a^fainst 
him ; he caused many to be put to the torture in his presence and while he 
recited his breviary ; he ordered others to be thrown 
^ into the sea in sacks and drowned ; he quarrelled 
with the Romans and the new sovereign of Naples, 
fmjKr whom he had himself named ; he paraded his inoa- 

pacity and rage through all Italy; and finally took 
refuge at Genoa, where he died, on the 9th of 
y v'iW November, 1889. The cardinals who acknowledged 
named a successor on his death, as the French 
cardinals did afterwards on tlie death of 
Clement VI 1, which took place on the 16th 
September, 1394. Ine church thus 
found itself divided between two popes and 
I two colleges of cardinals, who reciprocally 

1 anathematised each other. Whilst the 
. Catliolic faith was thus shaken, the tempo- 
«d sovereignty of the pope, founded by^ the 
I conquests of the cardinal Albornoz, was 

I overthrown. Several of the cities enfran- 

^ chised by the Florentines in the wwr of 
I liberty, preserved their republican govern- 

f^m ment; but the greater number, particularly in 

Romagna, fell again under the yoke of petty 

The terror in which the house of Visconti had 
held Florence and the other Italian republics began 
somewhat to subside. Barnabo, grown old, had di- 
^rmTK^"viY^ vided the cities of his dominions among his numer- 
ous children. His brothei, Galeazzo, had died on 


the 4th of August, 1378, and been replaced by his son, Gian Galeazzo, called 
count do Virtu, from a county in Champagne, given him by (/harles V, 
whose sister he had married. Barnabo would willingly have deprived his 
nephew of his paternal inheritance, to divide it among his children. Gian 
Giueazzo, who had already discovered several plots directed against him, 
uttered no complaint, but shut himself up in his castle of Pavia, where he 
had fixed his residence. Ho doubled his guard, and took pains to display 
his bdief that he was surrounded by assassins He affected, at the same 
time, the highest devotion ; he was alw^ at prayers, a rosary in his hand, 
and surrounded with monks ; he talked only of pilgrimages and expiatory 
ceremonies. His uncle regarded him as pusillanimous, and unwortiiy of 
reigning. In the beginning of May, 1385, Gian Galeazzo sent to Barnabo 
to say riiat he had made a vow of pilgrimage to our Lady of Varese, near 
the Lago Maggiore, and that he should be glad to see him on his passajfe. 
Barnabo agreed to meet him at a short distance from Milan, accompanied 
by his two sons. Gian Galeazzo arrived, surrounded, as was his custom, by 
a numerous ppiard. He affected to be alarmed at every sudden motion 
made near hun. On meeting his unde, however, on the 6th of May, he 
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liastily dumouuted, and lespectfully embraced him , but, while he held him 
m his arms, he said in German to his guards, btnke * * The Germans 
seizing Bamabo, disarmed and dragged him, with his two sons to some 
dibtance from hib nephew Gian Gmeazzo made several vain attempts to 
|)oison his uncle m the piison mto which he had thrown hmi , but Bamabo, 
buspicioub of dll the nourishment offeied him, was on his guard, and did not 
bink under these lepcated cffoits till the 18th of Deccmbei of the bame }ear. 

Q-ian Galeaizo Y uconh 

All Lombaid\ submitted, without diihtulU, to Gidii (laleaz/o His 
uncle liad never inspired one human being witn cithei esteem oi affection 
Ihe ucpluw had no Mtter title to Uiese sentiments halse and pitiless he 
joined to immeaburablc ambition a genius for enterpiibe, and to immovable 
constancy i peibonal timiditv which he did not endeavoui to luiill il Tht 
least unexpected motion near him threw him into a {)aiox}bm of nervous 
teiroi No prince employed so man} soldieis to guaid hib palact or took 
such multiplied precautionb of distiust He seemed to acknowledge himself 
the enemy of the whole world But the Mces of Uiann} bad not weakened 
Ins ability He employed his immense wealth, without prodigalit> his 
hiiauces were always flounshiiig, hib cities well garrisoned and vntualled, 
ins army well paid , all the cajitams of adventure scattcied thioughout Italy 
leeeived pensions from him, and wcio ic idy to letuin to his service when- 
CMr called upon He encouia^d the w imoib of the new Italian school, 
he well knew how to distinguish, xewaid, and win then ittachmint Many 
young Italians, m oidei to tram lliimselves to aims, had, from about the 
middle of this centui}, engaged in the German, Liiglibli, and hreneh tioops 
winch inundated Italy , and they soon moved that Italian valoui, diieeted 
by the leflection and intelligence of a highl} civilised nation, who earned 
then arms as well as tictics to peifectioii, had gicatl} the advantage over the 
biute courage of barbaiians 

Albenc, count of Barbiano, a Romagnole nobk, and an ancestor of the 
piinces Belgiojoso, of Milan, formed a company, undei the name of bt (veorge, 
into which^e admitted Itahanb only, and which, in 1S78, he placed in tlu 
ser\ice of Urbin VI This company defeated, at Ponte Molle, that of 
tlic Bietoub, attached to Clement VII, and regarded as the most foimid 
able of the foreign troops hrom thit tune, the company of bt George 
was the true school of militaiy science in ltdy Young men of courage, 
talent, or lUnbition flocked into it from all paits , and all the captains who, 
twenty years later, attained buch high lenown, gloried in having served in 
that company 

Gian Galeazzo was no sooner fiimly established on the tin one of Milan, 
than he resumed hib project of subjugating the rest of Italy , tlie two princi 
palities of tl c Della Scala at Veronii, and of the Carrara at Padua, were 
tlie first to tempt his ambition The house of La Scala had juoduced, in tlie 
beginning of &e century, some great captams and able j^hticians, but 
their successois had been effeminate and vicious — pnnees vmo hardly ever 
atuuned power without gettmg rid of their brotheis by poison or the da^ 
ger The house of Carrara, on the contrary, which gloned m being attached 
to the Gudf party, produced pnnees who might have passed for virtuous, in 
comparison wnth the other tyrants of Italy Francesco da Carrara, who 
then reigned, his son, grandson were men of courage, endued with great 
capacities, and who knew how to gam the affection of their subjects The 
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lepublic of Venice never pardoned Carrara his having made alliance against 
her with the Genoese and the king of Hungary. After the death of the 
last named, Venice engaged Antonio della Scala to attack Padua, offenng 
him BubsidiOB to aid him in the conquest of that state. Carrara did in 
hiB power to be leconciled to the piince, his neighbour, whom, m 1886, he 
lepeatedly vanquished; as well as with the republic— always ready to repair 
tlie losses sustained by the loid of Veiona. Unable to obtain peace, he was 
at last reduced to accept the proffeied alhance of Giaii Galeazzo Visconti, 
who took Veiona on the 18th of October, 1387. Instead of lestonng to 
Carrara the city of Vicenza, as he had piomised, he immediately offered 
liib assistance to the Venetians against Padua ; that lepublic was uiwrudent 
enough to accept the offer. Padua, long bebicged, was nven up to Visconti 
on the 23rd of November, 1888. A few days afterwaids, Tieviso wab sui- 
rendered to him; bo that the fionticrs of the loid of Milan’b dominions 
extended even to the edge of the Lagune He liad no soonex planted his 
standaid theie, than he menaced Venice, which had bo unwisely facilitated 
his conquests. 

All the rest of Lombardy was d(])endent on the lord of Milan. The 

3 111 b of Montfeirat was biouglit up at the couit of Galeazzo, who sov~ 
hib states as guaidian of this young pimce. Albeit, maiquib d’Este, 
had, on the 26tli of Maich, 1J88, sucoeedM hib biothei in the boveieignty 
of Feiraia, to the xnejudice of his nephew Obizzo, whom he caused to be 
beheaded with his mothei. He put to death by vaiious levoltmg execu- 
tions almost idl hib lelations, at the suggestion of Gian Galeazzo, whose 
object was, by rendeimg him thus odious to the peojde, to make the loid of 
ITeirara feel that he had no other support than in him. According to tlie 
same infernal policy Gian Galeazzo accused the wife of the loid of Mantua, 
daughtei of Bamabo, and his own cousin and sistei-m-law, of a ciimmal 
intercouise with her husband’s secietary He forged letters by which he 
made her appear guilt}, concealed them in hex a^iaitment, and afterwaids 
pointed out wheie they were to be found to Francesco da Gon/aga, who, in 
a paroxysm of rage, caused her to be beheaded, and tlie secietary to be 
tortured, and after^vaids put to death, in 1390 ; it was not till after many 
years that he disco'veiod the tiuth. Thus all the piincet of Lombardy weie 
either subdued or iii discredit for the ciimes which Visoonti had made them 
commit, and by which he held them in hib dependem c , he then began to 
turn his attention towaids Tuscan} . In the yeaib 1388 and 1389, the Floi- 
entines weie lepcatedly alainiod by his attemj)tb to take posbession of Siena, 
Pisa, Bologna, San Mmiato, Cortona, and Perugia ; not one attempt had vet 
succeeded ; but Florence saw hei gi owing ilanger, and was well awaio that 
the t}rant Lid not }ot attacked her, only because he leseived her for his 
last conquest. 

The ariival at hluience of Fiancesco II of Caiiaia, who came to offer 
his services and his hatred of Gian Galeazzo to the republic, deteimmed 
the Florentines to have lecouibe to arms. The loid of Milan, in receiving the 
capitulation of Padua, had promised to give in compensation some other 
soveieigntv to the house of Gariara, but he had eitliei poisoned Fiancesco I, 
or suffered him to pensh in prison. Several attempts had been made to 
assabsinate Francesco II in the provmcc of Asti, whither he had been exiled. 
In spite of many dangers, he at last escaped, and fled mto Tuscany, taking 
his wife, then indisposed, with him. He left her there, and paa^ into 
Germany, in the hopes of exciting new enemies against Gian Galeazzo , 
while the Florentines made alliance with the Bolognese against the lord of 
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Milan, and placed their army under the command of John Ilaukuood, who 
e\er afterwaxds lemained in their 8er\ioe Carrara, seconded by the duke 
of Bavana, the son in law of Bamabo, whose death the duke was desirous of 
avenging, re euteied Padua on the i4th of June, 1390, b> the bed of the 
Brenta, and was received with enthusiasm b> the inliabitaiits, who regarded 
him more as a fellow citizen than i in istei Hi XLio\Lred possession of the 
whole inheritance of his ancestors 

The extensive commerce of the Florentines had accustomed them to 
include all EuroTO in their negotiations , and, as thi> liberally applied their 
wealth to the defence of their libeity, they easily found allies abroad After 
having called the duke of Bavaria tiom German}, in 1^%, thi}, in the year 
following sent to Fiance for the count d Armiguic with i foimidable army, 
but the Geimans as well as the 1 rcnch found, with abtonishmeiit, that thev 
could no longei cope with the new Itahan militia, which h ul substituted mili- 
tary science for tlie loutine of the transalpine soldier Aimagnic was van 
quished and taken prisoner, on the 25th of Jul}, 1 ^91, b> Jaiopo del Venue, 
ind died a few diva afterwards John Hawkwood, who, in the hope of 
joining him, had advanced fai into Lombaidy with the Florentine army, 
was placed m the most imminent peiil « He was in tlu heart of an enemj's 
country, before him weie the whole forces of Milan, sutoiious and now far 
superioi in numbers, which approached to overpower Inm, and, in his real, 
w^re thiec great rneis which he could not hope to pass with impunity in 
their presence But the confidence which he felt in the lesources of his own 
geniub in no degree abandoned him After lemiimng inactive Itehind his 
entrenchments, ab if paial}sed by terioi, until the Milanese, their Umerity 
and earelessncbs incieabing as he timely leceivcd their insults, weie thiown 
oft then guard, he suddenly fell upon them with so much impetuosity tliat he 
routed them and captured twelve hundred hoise lining tlius g lined his 
object of mspiiing his oneiu> with respect, and dcteiring him fiom too close 
i pursuit, Hawkwood commenced a masterly ictic at, ind had ic passed both 
the Oglio and Mincio befoie a single tioopei of (<i in Galeaz/o daied appear 
on then banks 

But he had yet the rapid Adige to cross, and the difticulty was the greater 
as the enem} had already fortified themselves on the d}keb, which confine tlie 
waters of that nvei to itb bed Ihe Lombaid plains are almost eieiywhcte 
on a lowei level than that of the sti earns which intersect them, and aie onl> 
preseived from continual inundations b} aitificial embankments, between 
which the impetuous torrents that descend fiom the melting of Alpint snows 
are securely conducted to the sea But when these dykes aie buist or cut, 
the adjacent plains aie at once flooded Hawkwood, on reaclung th( ranm 
of low land which is known as the Veionese valley, found the Adige, the 
Po, and the Polebino More him on the north, the soutli, and the west, and 
Jacopo del Verme hanging on his lear , and in this situation the enemy sud- 
denly cut the dykes of the Adige, and let the iiver loose from its heel upon 
him The lower ground about the Florentine e imp was at once inundated 
As far as the eye could stretch, tbe country, in every diiection but one, was 
converted into a vast lake of hourly increasing depth, the waters e\en 
menaced the rising spot on which the army liy , piovisions began to fail, 
and Jacopo del Verme, his whole force guaramg the only outlet, sent b> a 
trumpet a fox enclosed m a cage to the English captain Hawkwood re- 
ceived the taunting present with dry composure, ard bade the messenger tell 
his general tJiat his fox appeared nothing sad, and doubtless knew by what 
door he would quit his cage. 
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A leader of leas courageous enterprise and skilful resource ^an Hawk- 
wood might liave despaired of bursting from the toils, but the wily vet- 
eran knew both how to inspire his troops with unlimited confidence m his 
guidance, and to avail himself of their devotion. Leaving his tents standing, 
he silently and boldly led his cavalry before daylight into the inundated 
plain towards the Adige, and, with the waters already at the horses* girths, 
marched the whole of the same day and the following night beside the d}kes 
of that nver, until he found a spot wheie its bed been left dry by the 
escape of tiie waters ; and crossing it at length gave lepose to his wearied 
troops on the Paduan frontieis rait of Ins infantry had penshed, and he 
had lost many men and horseh in the mud, and in canals and ditches — the 
danger of which could not be distinguished amidst the general inundation ; 
but the army of the league was saved, and Jacopo del Verme dated not pursue 
its hazardous letreat > 

After this campaign, the lopublic, ftelmg the want of repose, made peace 
svith Galeazzo, on the 28th of January, 1392, well knowing that it could place 
no trust in him, and that this tic at} was no sccunt} against his intrigues and 
treachery 

These expectations wcie not belied, for one x>lot followed another in 
rapid succession The Floientmes about this tune reckoned on the friend- 
ship of the Pisans, who liad placed at the head of their republic Pietro 
(Jambacorta, a nch meichant, formally .in exile at I lorence, and waimly 
attached to peace and libeity , but he was old, and had foi his secietai} 
Jacopo Appiano, the fiiend of his childhood, who was nearly of his own ag^« 
Yet Galeazzo found means to seduce the secretary , he instigated him to uie 
assassination of Gambacoita and his childien, on the 21st of October, 1392 
Appiano, seconded by the sitellites furnished him by the duke of Milan, 
made himself master of Pisa, but aftei his death his son, who could with 
difiioulty maintain himself there, sold the city to Gian Galeazzo, in the month 
of February, 1399, reserving only the principality of Piombino, which he 
transmitted to his descendants At Perugia, Pandolfo Baghone, rhief of 
the noble and Ghibellme pait}, had, in 1390, put himself under the pio- 
tection of Gian Galeazzo, who aided lum m changing the limited authoxit} 
conferred on him into a tyrann> , but thieo yeais afterwards he was assassi- 
nated, and the republic of Pexugia, distracted by the conviilBions of opposing 
factions was compelled to }ield itsell up to Gian Galeazzo, on the 21st <3 
January, 1400 

The Germans observed with jealousy the contuiually increasing greatness 
of Visconti, which appeared to them to annihilate the nghts of the empire, and 
dry up the sources of tribute, on a partition of which the} always reckoned. 
They pressed Wenceslaus to make war on Gian Galea/zo But that indolent 
and sensual monarch, after some threats, gave it to be undei stood that 
for money he would willmgly sanction the usurpations of Gian Galeazzo ; 
and, m foot, on the 1st of May, 1395, he granted him, for the bum of 
100,000 flonns, a diploma which installed him duke of Milan and count 
of Pavia, comprehendixig in this investiture twenty-six cities and their tem- 
tory, as far as the Lagune of Vemoe These were the same cities which, 
more than three centuries before, had signed the glorious league of Lom- 
bardy. The duohy of Milan, according to the imperial bull, was to pass 
solely to the legitimate male hen of Gian Galeazzo This concession of 
Wenoeslsus caused great discontent in Germany ; it was one of tire gnev- 
ances for which the diet of the empire, on the 29th of Aumst, 1400, deposed 
the emperor, and appointed Robert elector palatine in his stead. Robert 
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conduded a treaty of subsidy with the Florentines, or rather entered into 
their pay, to oppose Gian Galeazzo , but when, on the Slst of October, 1401, 
he met the Milanese troops, commanded by Jacopo del Verme, not far from 
Brescia, he experienced, to his surprise and discomfiture, how much tiie 
German cavalry were infenor to the Italian He was saved from a complete 
defeat onl} b} Jacopo da Carrara, who led a bod} of Italian ca^alr} to lus 
aid Robeit found it necessai} to retreat, with disgrace, into Germany, after 
havxUg received from the Florentines an immense sum of mone} 

Gian Galeazzo Visconti continued lus course of usurpation In 1897, he 
attacked, at the same time, Francesco da Gon/aga at M intua, iiid the Floren- 
tines, without any previous declaration of uar After ]i iMng i naged Tus- 
cany and tlie Mantum teriitor}, he consented, on the 11th of Ma}, 1398, to 
sign, undci the guarantee of Venice, a tiuce of ten } ears, during which 
penod he was to undertake notliing against luscaii} That, liowever, 
did not prevent him, in 1899, from t^ing under his piotcction the counts 
of Poppi and Ubertmi, in the Apennines, oi fioin engaging the iipubhc of 
Siena to surrender itself to him, on the lltli of No\ ember in tlie same 
}ear ^ 

In Gun Galearzo that passion foi the colossil uhieh was common to 
most of the despots sho\\s itself on the largest scale He undertook, at the 
cost of 800,000 gold fioims, the construction of gigantic dykes, to divert 
m case of need tlie Mincio from Mantua and the Brenta fiom Padua, and 
thus cO londei these cities defenceless It is not impossible, indeed, that 
he thought of diainiiigawa} the lagunes of Venice He founcled that most 
wondeiful of all conieuts, the Ceitosi of Pavia, and the cithcdral of Milan, 
* uhich excetdtk in sm and sxilendour all the churches of Chiistindom " 
Ihe palace in Pavia, uliich his fatlici Galearzu liegaii and which he himself 
imished, was piobabl} byfai the most magnificent of the minctl> dwellings 
ot Europe llieie he tiausfeired lus famous libraiy, and the gn it collec- 
tion of idles of the saints, in which he placed a peeuliai faith His whole 
tenitones are said to have paid him in a single }ea], besidcH the icgular con- 
tiibutionof 1,200,000 gold floiins,iio less tlian 800 000 more in extiaoxdmary 
subsidies if 

The plague bioke out mew m iuscan}, and depii\Ld the free states of 
all their remaining vigour The magistrates, on whose piudeiice and courage 
they xelied, in a few da} s sank under the contagion, and left free scope to 
the pooieet intnguex Ihih happened at Lucci to the fmelf house of 
Guimgi, which hw produced many distinguished citiriiis all emj)lo}ed in 
the first magistiacies They peiished under this disc me iieiil} about the 
same time A young man of their family, named Paulo Giiiiiigi, undistin- 
guished either foi talent oi character, profited by this calamity, on the 14th 
of October, 1400, to usurp the soaereignty He immediately abjuied the 
Guelf party, in which he nad been bi ought up, and placed himself under 
the protection of Gian Galeazzo At Bologna, also, the chief magistrates 
of the republic were in like manner swept away by the plaj^e 

Giovanni Bentivogho, descended fiom a natural son of that kmg En/io 
so long prisoner at Bologna, took advantage of the stite of languor into 
which the i^ubho had fsdlen, to get himseu proclaimed sovereim lord, on 
*he 27th of Fobruary, 1401 He at first thought of putting himself under the 
protection of the duke of Milan , but Gian G^eazzo, coveting the poBsession 
of Bologna, instead of amicably receivmg, attacked him the year follow- 
ing Bentivogho was defeated at Casalecchio, on the 26th of June, 1402 
His capital was taken the next day by the Milanese generid, he himself 
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made prisoner, and two days afterwards put to death. Another general 
of Galeazzo, in May, 1400, took possession of Assisi ; the liberty of Genoa, 
Perugia, Siena, Pisa, Lucca, and Bolo^ had, one after the other, fallen a 
sacrince to the usurper. The Gancellieri, in the mountains of Pistoia, the 
Ubaldini, in those of the Mugello, had given themselves up to the duke of 
Milan. The Florentines, having no longer communications with the sea, 
across the territories of Siena, Pisa, Lucca, and Bologna, saw the sources of 
their wealth and commerce dry up. Never liad the republic been in more 
imminent danger ; when the plague, which had 
so powerfully augmented its calamities, came to 
its aid. Gian Gsueazzo Visconti was seized with 
it at his castle of Marignano, in which he had 
shut himself up, to be, as ho hoped, secure from 
all communication with man. He was carried off 
by the pestilence, on the 8rd of September, 1402.4 
By his will he divided the greater portion of 
liin dominions between his two legitimate sons ; 
to the elder, Gian Maria, he bequeathed the 
duchy of Milan ; to the second, Filippo Maria, 
the county of Pavia ; but Pisa, Sarzana, and 
Creraa were bestowed on his favourite bastard, 
Gabriello Visconti. 

As the heir to the duchy had barely attained 
the age of fourteen, his father entrusted the f ov- 
ernment to his widow Caterina, to Francesco da 
Gonzaga, and to the principal commanders o*f his 
forces. But as these soldiers of fortune were 
interested only in their own advancement, the ut- 
most confusion prevailed in Milan, and the duchess 
and her son were compelled to seek security in 
the citadel. The long-forgotten name« of Guelf 
and Ghibelline again resounded thiough Lom- 
bardy ; and in a short space of time the duchy 
was strijiped of all its dependent cities. Some, 
indeed, maintained a nominal submission ; but 
the rulers were too intent on their own interest 
to be relied on; and the pontifical army had little 
To«cHnoLD*R,i*ALA^zoSTB07zi, dilficulty in procuring the restitution of Bologna 
flobuncb and Perugia to the pope. Siena revolted from 

the ducal vicar ; Cremona gave herself to Ug^- 
lino Gavalcabo; Parma and Reggio were seized by the condottiere Ottobuono 
de* Terzi ; Brescia, by another adventurer, Pandolfo Malatesta. Vercelli, 
Novara, and other towns in Piedmont fell into the hands of the marquises of 
Montferrat and Saluzzo. Verona, after an obstinate resistance, surrendered 
to Francesco da Carrara ; and Vicenza escaped his power by being ceded, 
together with Feltre and Belluno, to the Venetians. Besides these heavy 
losses, domestic strife aggravated the misfortunes of Milan ; and a fierce 
quarrel between the duchess and her son was terminated by her imprison- 
ment and death. In the meantime the flame spread to Pavia, and the young 
count Filippo was consigned to a dungeon. The domimon of the wtard 
Gabriello over Pisa and Sarzana was of brief duration ; and he was com- 
pelled to sell the former city to the Florentines, to the great indignation of 
her citizens. 
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Amidst these disasters, the youne duke, now fast attaining his majority, 
eymoed a fieroeness and brutality of disjKMition uhich detachea from him the 
last remnant of his adheients Amongst his fa\ ounte diA ersions u as the paa- 
time of beholdmg his well-trained bloodhounds lacerate the limbs of those 
subjects who incurred his displeasure , and his lepeated baibtuities grew 
past enduianue At len^h a conspiracy was set on foot foi his destruction , 
and dunng mass in the church of St Goth it cl ho >%*is disp itched by 
two blows After hib murder a struggle pres ailed between his biolhti hil- 
ippo Maria and Aston e, the natur il son of H irnabo Visconti, wliosi intrepidity 
caused him to be stvltd^'the soldier without fcii Ills efforts, howeyei, 
to simplant the legitimate heir iivi re una\ ailing w 1 list dt fending the citadel 
ot Monza his leg was shatteied by a stone , and his deatli, which immedi 
atel} ensued, left hilippo Mini in undisputed possession ui the pool umaius 
of lus father s once extensive dukedom (1412) 

Filippo Mana Viocontt 

It was the good foitune of the new duke to let iin amongst his commanders 
hranccsco Bussone, sui named C iiinagnoli , and by the skill and prowess of 
this renowned geueial many of the lost tc intones of Milan wen xapidly 
ICC iptuied Beigamo, Piacenr i, C omo and Lodi wen agiin annexed to the 
duchv , Ciemoiii, Paimi, Biescii, Ciimi, ind Asti once moit submitted; 
iiid Genoa yielded to the <iiuis of Caimignoli Ihcsc signal servucs were 
lewardedby the duke with wcilth aiidhonouis , who united the mentorious 
w 11 nor to one of his natuial d lughters and e\ en adc ptid him as his successor 
in the dukedom, b'y the name ol Francesco Visconti 

His well eiriied ti opines, liowevei, wen not long to be worn bv the gal- 
lant Gaimignola Evciy day proved to him th it, having i cached the highest 
point in his sovereign s favoui, the fickleness oi jealousy of the duke foibade 
him to look foi a continuance of his legaid Without being able to ascer- 
tain the cause of lus disgiice he found himself deprived of his command, 
and even excluded from the due il piesence , and he indign intl} quitted the 
couit ot Milan, denouncing vengeance on the ungrateful hilippo Ah Venice 
vvis now ill league with 1 loience and some less consideiable states m order 
to check the me leasing power of the duke, Carmagnola offered his services to 
the Venetian government, and was cntiustcd with the command of the 
allied army The captuie of Biescia and other consideiable cities soon 
1 educed the duke to alaiming extremities, and he was happy to purchise 
a lespite from this ruinous waifaie by ceding Bergamo and gicat part of 
the Cremonese to Venice But the good fortune of C iimagnola foisook him 
in a new campaign against his foimez master , he icceived a complete over- 
thiow by the Milanese troops under Niccolo Piciinino, a defeat which was 
rendered doubly disastrous by its mamly contributing to the discomfiture of 
the Venetian fleet two days afterwards Whilst the Venetian gallcjs were 
attacked in the Po by those of Milan, the defcited general, encamped 
on the neighbourmg shore, was repeatedly summoned to the assistance of his 
naval colleague But though Carmagnola was still at the head of a consid- 
erable armament he made no effort to accede to the call , and under the ejr es 
of the troops of Venice their fleet was entirely destroyed, with the loss of 
eight thousand prisoners (1481) 

After a diozt peace, tlie restless and ambitious spirit of the duke of Milan 
Affun agitated Ituy , and the papal domimons, as well as those of Florence, 
were the objects of lus rapacity After ravaging Romagna and defeating 
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the Florentines at Anghieia, the Milanese ^neral Picomino was lecaUed 
into Lombaidy once more to the attack of Yenioe. But besides her trusty 
general Gdit&melata, the republic had secured the services of Francesco 
Sforza, son of Gidcomuzzo, the favounte of Joanna II, queen of Naples 
Francesco, endowed with the military talents ot his father, after leading the 
foices of the duke of Milan, saw leason to abandon his patron, and devoted 
himself to the seivicc of Venice lie was now oxiposed to Piccmino, his 
former companion in arms, and tlie anudlb of Italy are swelled with the 
splendid exploits of these great commanders. Bui the genius of Sforza, if 
not superior to, was at least more fortunate than that of his iival ; and his 
gloiy was completed by a tnumpliant campaign, in which he discomfited 
Piccinmo and rescued Veiona and Biescia fiom tlie hands of Filippo Dur- 
ing a short interval of peace tlie duke ot Milan diligentl} laboured to lecover 
the fnendship ot Sfor/a, uho was in on ovei by the offer of Cremona and the 
hand ot Bianca, the natural daughtei of Filippo liut the latter } eais of this 
inconstant prince were spent in turmoil and disti action, and Ins new son-in- 
law became the object ot his bitteiest peistcution Again leconciled to the 
duke, and again exposed to his malice, Sforza still had good reason foi pie- 
serving his connection mith Milan, since hilippo had no legitimate issue, 
and hib marriage with Bianca encouraged hopes of hib succesuon to the 
duchy. At the close of his life the duke again invoked the aid of bfoi/a 
against the Venetians, and immediately afterwaids termmnted his tumultuoub 


reim. 

With him ended the d}nabt> of the Visconti in Milan Without pob- 
sessmg the personal courage which distinguished many of his family, Filippo 
Maria Visconti was endowed with no common shaio of that keenness and 
subtlety which are fiequeiitly moie efiicacious than wisdom and valoui. He 
has been piaised for che clemency and generosity with winch he tieated his 
prisoners^ no luconsideiable xneiit m an age full of peifidy and ciuelt^, 
when, the gates of the piison once closed upon the captive, his fate xemained 
matter of doubt and seciecy. We haie alieady seen his extraordinary 
moderation, when Alfonso ot Aiagon and his noble companions were led 
prisoners to Milan , nor are there wanting othci exam] Ics of the magnani- 
mous conduct of Filipjio But a daik stain rests upon his fame, fiom his 
unfeeling tieatment of his duchess Beatiice, whose alliance and ample foi- 
tune had rendered him the most signal seiviee, when m the outset of his 
reign he was beset by poveity and t&eatonod with expulsion from his pater- 
nal inheiitance. An impiobable accusation of adultery with one of his 
domestics sti etched the devoted victims on the rack , and condemned by the 
ravings of her imputed paramour the duchess suffered an ignominious death. 
In the last moments of hex life Beatiice maintained a eSmness which can 
seldom be commanded by guilt, and died with such solemn assertions of her 
innocence as seem to have convinced all save hei obdurate husband (1418). 


The House of Sforza 

Though the Milanese liad long acquiesced in the hereditary succession of 
the Visconti, Sforza beheld his hopes endangered by the spint of liberty 
which now prevailed in Milan The late duke left no less than four wills, 
each constituting a different successor, and bequeathmg the duchy accord- 
ing to the momentary dictates of his capricious temper By one of these, 
Bianca, the wife of Sforza, was declared ms heu , but the people rejected 
tills attempt to dispose of them and the state, and With loud shouts of 
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liberty ! ’* opposed the pretensions of Fiancesoo Despairing of present sac- 
cess, Slorza wisely lesoWed to temporise, and his \ie^ s were soon favoured b} 
the proceedings of Venice Anxious to enrich herself with the ntoiIs of 
Milan, that lepublio immediitely cominenLed iggrcbsinns on the Milanese 
ttriitor>, find Sfoi/iwas cilled upon by tin eitirens to lead tluir arm> 
igainst the invaders Hut while Sfoira ifieiltd to (kftiid tlu iiiterebts of 
Milan, he s<cretly negotiated with Viiiice and at kiigth, renouncing his 
dlegianct to the Milanese, attacked their domains ind w ith the aid of the 
Venetians earned hib conquebts to the \er> 
gates of the cit^ In the height of his sue 
cess Sforza found his prospects endangered 
b} the perfidious polic} of his all} Ihe 
senate, ilarnied at his appioaching powei, 
now thought fit to intimate the necessity of 
bufifexing Milan to leinain fiee under its new 
icpublii in government, and even entertd 
into a tuat} with the MilaiiebC for the pies 
Livation of then libeit> and tcrritor} Ihe 
gcniub of Sfoiza tiiumphed in tins emci 
genc} , he bafiled tin confederate hostilit} 
ot Vi nice and Milan , and by a stnet block 
ade of the citv reduced the citizens to the 
last btage of famine Within the walls a 
coiisideiable pait} wis ready to surrendci 
into his handb , and the populace, m iddencd 
bv hunger, anxiously besought their rulers 
to capitulate An insui reel ion of a few 
plebeians dio've the regents fiom the jialue , 
iiid Sfoiza was leceived into the city with a 
burst of entliusiasm which saluted him b\ 
the title of duke of Milan 

Foi four years Sforza encounteied the 
inmity ot Venice, until the Peace of Lodi in 
14 '}4 put an end to their languid waifare 
lie governed Alilan duimg sixteen years 
with prudence and moderation , and, already 

})Obsessed of a splendid territory, he wisely _ , v t - 

abstained from iisking his possessions by Norlbhan fiktimth ( enh kt 
any wanton aggression upon the othei states 

He availed himself, howtvei, of the mteinal commotions of (niioi, wliu in 
1435 had revolted fiom Filippo Visconti, and now again placed herself under 
the dommion of Milan He maintained the respect of the Italian, as well as 
foreign powers , tendered himself geneially acceptable to his people , and 
peaceably tiansmitted his duchy to ms posteiity In that age of tieachery 
and peindy, the means by which he had obtained liis power left no stigma on 
hiB reputation , it was sufficient that his bad faith and dissimulation had been 
crowned with success 



On the death of Francesco Sforza, in 1466, he was succeeded by his eldest 
son Galeazzo Mana, a compound of ambition, lust, and cruelty Contrary to 
the wishes of her brother Amadeus IX, duke of Savoy, he liad espoused Bona, 
da ■ ‘ ’ 




Fiance But the nuptial tie placed no restraint on his disorderly life ; the 
dwellings of his subjects were perpetually mvaded by his illicit passions, 
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and the honour of many noble familiefii was violated by his amours. His 
savage disposition made nim no less odious ; and he dehg^ted in aggravating 
the punislimcnt of death by wanton and leiinod tortures At length three 
young men of noble biith united in the desira of debtroying the tyiant 
Cdilo Visconti, Gnolamo Olgiato, and Andrei Limpugnaiio liad been 
educated under the same mastci, and imbibed, mth tlie love of libeity, the 
dangerous lesson that the assassination of a tyiant confers immortal fame. 
Their patiiotism, however, was not unmixed ivith personid motives, for all 
had l^en piivately iniured by the object of then vengeance The bloodv 
deed was accomplished on the festival of St Stephen, Galeazzo fell beneath 
the daggezs of the conspiiators, as he enteied tlie church of the Martyr 
between the ambassadois of Mantua and l^eiiaia In the geneial confusion 
Olgiato effected his escape , but the other two weie instantly put to death 
by the multitude Noi did Olgiato long elude the pursuit ot justice. His 
father, in lioiior at his guilt, icfused him admission within his doors; and 
after a shoit concealment in the house of a fiiend he was diagged to execu- 
tion, and died exulting in his ill gained immoitiility 

The conspiiatois had believed that Milan would apinove then murderous 
act, and reioico in hei libeiation But an indolent subimssion possessed the 
minds of tiie people, and the vices of then oppiessoi appear to have been 
foigotten in the emotions pioduccd by his miserable fate. The young son 
of the murdered duke was quietly aclnowledged as his successor ; and as 
Gian Galeazzo hlaiia hid only attorned his eighth }c ii, lus mothei, Bwia of 
Savoy, was recognised as icgcnt during his minority Aided by her minister 
and favourite, Cecco Simonctta, the duchess soon found heiself sufficiently 
strong to counteiact the sinistei machinations of her husband’s brothers, who 
weie anxious to wrest the government out of her hands Sforzino, duke of 
Ban, Lodovieo Sforza, sui named 11 Moxo, the Mooi, Ottaviano, and the car- 
dinal Ascauio weie compelled to quit Milan — the fust being banished to his 
duchy, the second to Pisa, and the caidiinl to Peruna , whdst Ottaviano, in 
attempting his escape, was diownt d m the iivei A^a ^ 





CHAPTER IX 

THE MARITIME REPUBLICS IN THE loriULLMlI AND 
FIFTEEN tH CENTURIES 

IHl AM AIKS O] IISV AND (iINOV 

In the dibputes between the cmpeioib ind the pope*-, llio Pisans followed 
the Ghibelbne, the Genoese, the Guelf pait} Botli reiiublics, too, late in the 
t^\tlfth century, often replaced then consuls by podestaH, and both were 
the frequent theatie of stiife between the nobles nnd the populace In 
Genoa, from 1190 to 1216, theie appeals to have been a stiugf^le \\)iethei 
consuls 01 the podesta should gu>ciii the state, loi duiiiig that peiiod wt 
hnd both, and, horn 121G to 1252, podestas alone But, as the ])opular 
issemblus weie still convoked wheuevei aii} iinpoitaiit decision WtiH to 
be made, and as the podcst i, like the consul, elected, the (iti/ens still 
letained some of their ancient privileges. These, howesei, mcie not the 
only changes in the form of the executive , the ]iodesta was sometimes 
replaced^ by the eapitano, sometimes by the Mate, and at othe i times by 
the aeunano — dignities of which we find fiequent instances in the thir- 
teenth centuiy. But none appear to have enjoyed a long lease of power , 
often the ver> next election, according as faction oi prejudice oi love of 
novelty prevailed, ended their name with then administrition , they could, 
however, hope that in the peijietinlly ie\olving wheel ot cliinge their dig- 
nity might again attain the summit — • hope which was ilinost sure to be 
reMJised “At present,’ sajs the atehbis»hop of Genoa, who wrote tow aids 
*'he close of the same century, “we ha'ie an abbot and elders , whether we 
must soon change them or no^ no one can tell , but at least let us pray God 
that we may change for the better, so tliat we aie governed well, no matter 
whethei we ol'ey consuls, or podestas, or captains, or abbots.” 
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The good prelate proceeds to illustrate this trutli by cniaiiitly comparing 
the different forms of government to three keys, one of gol^ one of sUver, the 
third of wood ; though the material of these, he observes, is verjr differ- 
ently estimatedi, one is in reality as good as another, provided it does its office, 
that of oxiening. The first eaj^tano suniamed Iloccanera, owed his election to 
the mob, whom he had gained by fiattery, and whom he persuaded to be no 
longer governed by tyrannical podestas ; nib election was for ten years ; a coun- 
cil of thirty-two elders was elected to ai^ or, rather, to obey him ; a judge, two 
secretaries, and twelve lictors were constantly to await his orders; and a Icnight 
and fifty archers were appointed liis body-guard. A man with powers so ample 
was sure to become a tyrant ; and we accordingly find that in the second year 

of Ills administration a consx)iraoy was 
formed to depose him. 1'his time he tri- 
umphed ; but when half liis term was ez- 

E ired, a confederacy of the nobles, aided 
y the populace, compelled liim to retire 
into private life. 

Into the endless domestic quarrels of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines at Genoa and Pisa, 
and the consequent alliances — alliances of 
momentary duration — contracted in both 
cities with the emperor, the pope, or the 
king of Naples, we cannot enter ; and if we 
could, nobody would thank us for the w^ri- 
Bome detail. As in Lombtirdy, the nobles 
were often banished, and as often recalled. 
The year 1282 is more famous in the an- 
nals of both republics, as the origin of a 
ruinous war between them. Pisii, with 
her sovereignty over Corsica, Elba, and the 
greater part of Sardinia ; wi^ her immense 
commerce, her establishments in Spain, 
Asia, and Greece, her revemics and stores, 
had little to gain and much to lose, by con- 
tending with a poor and perliaps braver 
X)ower. If Genoa had less wealth, she had 
equd enterprise, an equal thirst for gain, 
and equal ambition. Whei'e so much rivalry 
existed it would easily degenerate into 
discord; and petty acts of offence were 
A lokbabd AuBA^<«iDOB followed bv general hostilities. In one of 
their expeditions the fleet of the Pisans was 
almost destroyed bv a tempe&t ; a second, by the enemy; a third, after a 
bloody conflict off the isle of Meloria, was all but annihilated, and the loss in 
IdUed was five thousand, in prisoners eleven thousand. These prisoners the 
victors refused to ransom and for a reason truly Italian — that the retention 
of BO many husbands in captivity would prevent their wives from renewing 
the population, and that Pisa must in consequence decline. This infernal 
policy succeeded; when, after sixteen yeaiV warfare, peace was made, 
scarcely a thousand remained to be restored to their country. 

But Pisa had other enemies ; all the cities of Tuscany, with Florence at 
their head, entered into an alliance with Genoa to crush t^ falling republic, 
which had rendered itself so obnoxious by its Ghibelline spirit, u this 
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emergency, convinced how feeble must be the divided efforts of its muuici|iiil 
magistrates, Piw subjected itself to the authoi ity of an able and saliant noble , 
Ugolino della Gheradesca, w ho dissijnted the formidable confederacy, and, 
by some sacrifice of teriitor\, piocuitd peicc Not Itbs distracted was the 
internal state of the republic, now the Ghil)tllincb, now the Giitlfs being 
called by the popul ice to usuip the chief authoi it j I hough tlie Genoese had 
lesb domebtic libeit), since they weic more fuquenth undei the control of 
sone one tyrant, they sieie in generd much iiuic ti inquil In 1312 the> 
submitted to the emperor Henry of I u\emburg but cMdintl} with the reso- 
lution of thi owing off the joke the moment lit k} ibse I the Alp^ while the 
submission of the Pisatib was sincere I wo us ifteiw luls the capitano 
or dictator of the Utter loduccd Luce i, end humbled the He)reiitines, but 
such was his own tjranny that the peoj Ic expelled him Ills f ite is that of 
all the petty rulers of Italy , yet, though iftt i this txj iilsu ii the forms of a 
republic were fiequently lestore^ the spiiit wis gone there was no jiatri 
otism, no enlightened notions of soci d duties , a lulem e iiid in ii eh> ti lumphed 
until the citizens, preferring the tjrannj of one to tint of iiiiin again ere 
ated or lecalled a dictatoi Ihe wu of the Pis ins with Ai i^on for the 
recovery of Sardinia was even moie disastrous thin Hut with the Genoese 
It ended m the lobS of that impoit iiit isliud, which hid ft lined i conbidera 
ble source of their lesouices 

The evils, indeed, were paitlj coiinteibihinced hv tin conquest of Lucca 
which had sometimes proved a tioublesomc leighb ui I ut nothing could 
lebtore them to their ancient wealth or jiowcr so long is they vveie menaced 
b) so m iny rival states, espeei dly those of fubc inj ind so h ng as they weic 
disti leted by never ceobing domestic broils In f ict, it one time their ex 
istence depended only on the impel i il suppoit , it inothc i, on the dissensions 
01 misfortunes of their enemies 

The little lepublic of Genoa, which, in imitition of Viniee, liad foisiken 
its podcstas, abbots, elders, and cijituns fri a doge and seiiite — but i 
senate much less aristocratic than that of the octin queen, w is scarcely 
more envi ible, though doubtless moie sceuic I his icpiibhc, too, hid lU 
pretensions to Sardinia, and consequently a perpetual enemy in the Ara- 
goncbC kings Often vanquished, it implored the pioteetion cf the king 
of Napleb 01 the duke of Mil in, accoid iig is policy or inclinitK ii dictatecl 
It had, howevei, a better defence in its niturai position, in the birien rocks 
which skiited it to the north and cast, and m the valour of its siilois , and 
when, as was sometimes the case, its piotcctors bee line its masteis, the 
foieign giirison, being cut off from supplies both by sea and lind was soon 
compelled to suiiendci 

But Piba had no such defence , and in 1369 she had the mollification to 
see the republic of Lucca rcbtoicd to independence bj the cini eior Charles IV 
On this occasion the Lucchese remodelled their constitution they retamed 
their ansiani, or elders, with a gonfalonier at then head , both however, in 
the fear of absolute sway, they renewed every two months fen aitftont, 
with the gonfalonier, formed the seigniory, or executive government, and 
were assisted by i council of tliiity bix, called horn hnnuut ind elected 
every six months Over these vv Vb the college ot 180 members, who were 
annually elected ^ 

Of all the republics, Genoi, in the fourteenth centuij, was accounted the 
most wealthy and powerful But after throwing off the joke of Roberc, 
kmg of Nimles, the city was agitated by continual commotions, in which the 
Guelfs and Glubellmes were alternately expelled Ihe institution of an 
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officer called the abbot of the people, like that of the Boman tiibvMlilMa 
been intended to vqmas the power of the noblea; and the attempt to die- 
penae with this office was resisted bj the commons, who chose for their abbot, 
Simone Boccanera, a nobleman of the Ghibelline party, and a zealous advo- 
cate for the popular cause. But his noble descent impelled him to decline 
an office which had hitherto been held by only one of the people ; and the 
multitude overcame his sciuples by changing the title of abbot to that of 
duke, or doge, in imitation of the V enetians (1339) . A select few of Uie popu- 
lar leaders were nominated as his council ; but the authority of Boccanera 
appears to have been almost unlimited. He governed witli firmness and dis- 
cretion, and according to Giovanni Villani a conspiracy of the nobles was 
promptly and capitally punished. His reigp. was, however, suspended in 
1844 ; the members of the noble families, Doria, Spinoln, Fieschi, and Gri- 
maldi re-assembled in the suburbs, and the doge avoided a violent deposition 
by a secret retreat to Pisa. After some confusion, a nobleman, Giovanni da 
Mnrta, was proclaimed doge ; but as renewed disorder convulsed tlie city, the 
contending factions agreed to submit their differences to Lucchino Visconti, 
and the rapacious arbitrator was prevented by death alone from occupying 
the distracted state. 


After the death of Da Murta, a new doge was set up; but disorder within 
and defeat without induced Genoa to throw herself under the protection of 
Giovanni Visconti. On the death of that prelate she rcassumed her inde- 
TOndence ; her original doge was recalled, and continued to rule until 1868. 
But from the death of Boccanera the state was tom by dissension for upwaf^s 
of thirty years, and two rival families of the mercantile class, the Adomi, 
adherents of the Guelfs, and the Fregosi of the opposite party, alternately 
furnished Genoa with an ephemeral sovereign. In 1396 the reigning doge, 
Antonio Adoino, by an act of miserable impolicy, surrendered the state to 
Charles VI, king of France, who deputed the government to a renowned 
captain, Jean le Maingre, maishal of France, and lord of Boucicault. The 
stem severity of this approved soldier was manifested on his entry into the 
city ; and two of the most refractory citizens, Battista Boccanera and Battista 
Luciardo, were at his command led out to execution. Boccanerit’s head was 
severed from the body, and his con^nion was about to suffer, when a new 
commotion in the assembled crowd distracted the attention of the French 


S uard. The crimimJ seized the propitious moment, and darting into the 
ense throng was lost among the multitude; but his place was instantly 
supplied by tne officer whose neglect had permitted his escape, and whose head 
immediately rolled upon the giound at the mandate of the peremptory Bouci- 
cault. For eight years the Genoese were overawed by his rigorous govern- 
ment ; but his alieence favoiiimg insurrection, the blench lieutenant was 
assassinated, and the state was delivered from the yoke of France. 

But the spirit of independence was extinguished in G^noa, and she with- 
draw herself from the bondage of France to acknowledge l^ippo, duke of 
Milan, as her master. Revolt from Milan and reinstatement of the doge 
were immediately followed by his deposition, and a new form of government 
was introduced by creating ancients and captains of the people. After a few 
months’ duration this government was dissolved, and luiffaello Adorno was 
created doge, and permitted to retain his power for nearly four yean. A 
new struggle between the rival families once more convoluted the city; and 
whilst Alranso, king of Naples, threatened Genoa with a most fozmioable 
invasion, a grievous pestilence raged among her citizens. In this eomplica- 
tion of distress, the doge, Pietro Fragoso, with the approbation d Ihe prin- 
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cipal oitizeng, craved the protection of Charles VII» kfa^f of Fniioei and ISn 
city being by treaty inmndered to that monavdi traa oeonpM in hie mbo 
by John of Anjou. The union of the &miUea Adorni andVtegoii 
the Genoese to expel Uie French; an Adorno was for a moment lalsed 
to the duchy and then expelled by the Fregosi, and a Fregoso had aoaiody 
mounted the throne ere lie was displaced hy his kinsman, the aiehbishcip 
Paolo. Tlie odious character of Paolo Fregoso threatened a imedy dissoln- 
tion of his authority ; and the keen-eyed Francesco Sforza, ctuke of Milan, 
already regarded Genoa as his own. lie obtained from Louis XI of France 
the cession of his rights ; he secured a strong party amongst the discontented 
citizens ; and a general revolt in Apidl, 1464, enabled his friends to proclaim 
him lord of the city. 

During the residue of the reign of Francesco and that of his son, Galeazzo 
Sforza, Genoa continued in repose ; but the murder of the latter prince in- 
cited the famiW of Fieschi to attempt a revolt from Milan. The storm was, 
however, lulled by the [presence of Lodovico and Ottaviano Sforza, the young 
duke’s uncles ; and their creature Prospero Adorno was accepted by the peo- 
ple as their doge under the authority of the duke of Milan. A few montlia 
dispelled his authority ; and Battistmo Fregoso was proclaimed independent 
sovereign of Genoa. ^ 

In we midst of these perpetual commotions, a new and singular associa- 
tion of private individuals took place in Genoa. The bank, or company, of 
St. George had been instituted about 1402, when a long course of war- 
fare had drained the public treasury. The contributions, therefore, of private 
citizens were called in requisition, in security for the reimyment of which the 
customs wore pawned by the republic ; whilst each lender participated in 
the receipts in proportion to the extent of his advances. 

The administration of their affairs required frequent meetings of the 
body of creditors ; and the palace over the custom-house being assigned to 
Ihem, they organised a particular form of government. A great council oi 
one hundred was establiwed for deliberation on their common weal ; whilst 
the supreme management of their affairs was entrusted to a director}’ of eight. 
The good order of their little government insured their prosperity; the 
increasing necessities of the republio required new advances ; and the public 
lands were mortgaged to the bank, until Uiat body became possessed of nearly 
all the territory appertaining to the state of Genoa. To the regulation and 
defence of this extending territory the company alone were attentive ; and, 
without any intei^erence on the part of the commonwealth, an annuid elec 
tion of their own officers furnished an adequate supply of governors and 
magistrates for the provinces. They wisely abstained from taking part 
in the unceasing changes in the government; and, alike indifferent io the 
cry of Adorni or Frogosi, were intent only on preserving their own inde- 
pendence, and securing from the successful ruler the due recognition of their 


iMoimt AnnalL — Without bmdniing the text with a banrn enum^UOT of 
hen 80140111 a list of these dogee, by which the faiMonrity of their dignity will euiBdentyjai ipey . 
1889. Simone Booeanera, abSoatM 1344 ; Gloranni da Morta, died 1^ ; 

—1866. Boccanem natoied, died 1863 ; GabrieUo Adorno, deposed and Imprraed im; Weede 
dl Guareo, dep. 1^ ; Leonardo dl Montaldo, died 1884 ; Antonio Adorno, dra. laW : Jaeopo 
Campo Fregoso, dep. 1809 j Antonio restored and again dep. 1802 ; Anatom dl MontaWe, as^ 
1894 ; mom Zoogfio, dgp. 1894 ; Antonio dl Ouaxco, dep. 1804 ; Antonio Ado rn a g dn wdofsd , 
wrtfi^l8e6.Zl3^ Qeorglo^ BarnabbGoano, dep-lWiTbrn smssIhj^ 


Fregoso, lesfeored, dap. 1487. 
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laws and pnvileges The administration of this society foimed a sinking 
oontrast to of public affairs Instead of tyranny, coiniption, and licen- 
tiousness, the bank of St George presented a model of order, good faith, and 
justice , and the people obtained thereby an influence in the state, which 
more effectually pieserved their liberty than all their violent attempts to 
depress the aiistocracy 

Natal EjiphiU 

Notwiihbtaiidiiig the peipetuil dissensions of Genoi, bhe long continued 
to maintain her naval lenown , and whilst the plebeians were intiiit on the 
depression of the nobles, tlie family of Dona weie conducting hei fleets to 

the discomhtuie of hex enemies Like her 
ancient riv'U Venice, she had long been ac- 

S [uainted with the Levant , and (xalata and 
*eia, the subuibs of Constantinople, weie 
the iei\ aid of sei \ ices rendered to the Greek 
cmjieioi 

Aftei the peiec of 1299 the Venetiaiib, 
though Btieugthened by the alliance of the 
Ai igonebc, ibstained foi i time fiom renew- 
ing the contest , and the hist atttek upon 
the galle> s of (leno i w is punished by de- 
feat and (Lsgi ice A bieacli of faiui on 
the pait of Venice was resented by tlwi 
seizuie of all hi i ti ideis in the Bliek Sea , 
but Genoa paid deaily toi this aggression, 
and a signal defeat by the Venetians off 
Oaiisto neiily annihilated hex fleet In 
1851 a powerful aimiment billed fioni 
Venice under the cominind of Niccolo Pi- 
sam, one of the most distmguishe I com 
mandeis of his age , and a heice encountei 
m the Dirdanelles coveied the sea with 
the fragments of the hostile vessels But 
seveiely as the Genoese suffered on this oc- 
casion, they might fairly claim the victory, 
since the destruction of the Venetian and 
Aragonese gillf’>s wis more than double 
the loss which they themselves sustained , 
and Pisaiii admitted the defeat by leaving 
Ills enemies in possession of the scene of 
action Even the seat of empire was threat 
ened by the conquerors , and the Greek 
emperor averted their vengeance by the expulsion of his former allies from 
the oapital But the inide of Genoa soon aftei wards sustained a seveie 
chebk ; her fleet, undei Antonio Grimaldi was suipiised off Cagliaii on the 
anniversary of the defeat of Caristo , and the loss oi more than thiity ships 
and fortv-hve bundled piisoneis i educed the public to despair This 
disaster, howeier, was amply compensated by a splendid victoiv in the follow- 
ing year, achieved over Pisani by Andrei Doiia and his nephew Giovanni , 
and to the bold and spirited manoeuvre of the lattei the success ot the day 
was chiefly to be attiibuted Whilst the Venetians lay wnthin the harbour 
of Sapienza, a littie iJand of the Moiea, the joungei Doiia dashed into 
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the port liiith twelve ^le^s, and, placme his force between the shore and tlie 
enemy, commenced a lunous assault. Meanwhile the residue of the Genoese 
fleet attacked the\^lle} s of Pisani m front, and most complete victory was 
obtained. The Venetians suffered an enormous loss lM>th 1 1 ssels and men ; 
and amoncfst the six thousand prisoneis ltd in tiiuinph to Genoa was tim 
renowned commander Ricoolo Pisam 

The Genoese thus tiiumphant suipt the lumt id liiikm, assaulted and 
])luudeied Tiipoli, and sold tlu tit> to .a wialtlA Su um 00,000 pieces 
of ffOld. A muie iiiipoitaiit roiiqiust ^\ is ichuitd iisrhtteii }eiii8 aftor- 
waras. At the coiuiiatioii of l*t tci de Lusiirn m, kniu ot C \ j i us, a dispute 
foi piecedeiice arose between the cousiih* of Geiioi and \tnui mIikIi the 
Cypriote authoiities decided in fa\uui of ll t littii Inititid by this 
am aid, the Genoese attempted to assert tliiii ii^ht liy moUiui , and the 
Cypiiotes, lesenting an aflioiit ufleiid in tlu il piistiiu thw to uims, 
and immediatel> put the offciideis to death N ot i ontt nt w ith t liis summiii > 
\engeance, the> sot on foot a genei il missaiic thioiigh tlu slami and a 
single Cnnoese as kit ali\e to (onve> the hea\> tidings to the iipuldK 
A new fleet was foitliwith sent fiom (>tiioi, comm inded h\ 1'utio hiegoso, 
and the island of ( }prus ofieied little usistance to the inxadiis. Noi (hii 
they be accused oi want of modeiation, sinci onl\ thiee lives wi le saciitued 
to the manes of then slaughttied couiiti\mtii llic king was icstoiid to 
libeity, and even permitted to retain Ins title, but i }eail> tiibute of 40,000 
florins was exacted by the conquerots 

A new offence soon kindled anothei wai with Viiiui So low had the 
Gieek Empire fallen that the Gdiocsi h«id taken upon tliciiiHeh is to dethi one 
the emperor Joannes PaLiologus in iaioui ot his son Andionu us, who prom- 
ised them 111 letuin the island of liiiedos Rut tlie dipostd t 3 iaiit was 
suppoited by then ancient inal, who took adiantige ot tlie Jiiipciial Hihism 
to get possession of Teiiedos , and (vtiioi, stieiigtliiiud h> tin alliaiKc oi 
Louis, king of Hungaiy, Fiaiicesco d i Caiiaia, loid of I’adu i, and tlie patiiarcli 
of Aqiiileia, declared wai against tlu \ciietians I he fleit of Ginoawos 
commanded by Luciano Dona, thatol Venice b} Vittoie Pisaiii hoztuiie 
from the commencement fa\ouied the (leiioest and in the month of May, 
1379, agieat and sanguiiiai} battle off Clnoggia was atU ndtd Iq abiilliaiit 
victor} Ihe death ot then admiial Dona, who fell in tin lust onset, 
mspiied them with Miidictiye fuiy , and filteen Veiutiiii galli}s and up- 
wards of a thousand pnsoneis fell into the hands of the lonqui lois Many 
of these weie niliumaiily butcheied by the Genoese in re vinge foi tlu fall of 
Dona; whilst the defeated Pisani, retuining to the capital, was jilunged into 
a dungeon by the implacable government of Venice 

A lemfoicemeut under Pietro Dona now enabled the Gcuotsc to follow 
up their victory, and the island and city of Clnoggia wcie c«iptured with 
immense loss to the Venetians. The utmost coiistei nation ]>r( vailed through- 
out Venice, and the most humiliating teims of jicacc wen pioposed by the 
disheartened senate. But the haughty Dona rejected all ti mis ol a« comino- 
dation. “Nevei, by the faith of God * ” he exclaimed, “iievt i, m} lor^ of 
Venice, shall ye have peace till we have bi idled tlmsi bi i/eii hoises erf St. 
Maik’s when thev aie bitted, ve may dale lo i ilk ol jk i(» 

hiothmg can moie strongly mark tlu cunste mat um of the Venetian 
government Hhasi then yielding on tins tiyintf uciasioii to the outcriMof ue 
populace. In obedience to tbeii urgent call Pisain Wtis delivered from nis 
dungeon and once more placed m command of the armament. Despair 
prompted the most vigorous preparations for defence ; great rewaids were 
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promised to all whose exertions should be most conspicuous, and nobility 
was to be the reward of the thuty citizens who should pre-eminently distin- 
ipush themselves m preserving the state The great aim of Pisani was now 
to blockade the Genoese fleet, which had taken up its station withm the poit 
of Ghioggia This darmg enterprise was achieved with incredible labour 
and severe loss on the part of the Venetians By sinking vessels laden with 
stones at the mouths of the several channels which led into the Lagune, he 
rendered all egiess impossible 9 

The circumstances of the two combatants were thus entirely changed 
But the Genoese fleet, though besieged in Chioggia, was impregnable, and 

theu command of the land secured them 
from famine Venice, notwithstanding 
hei unexpected success, was still very fai 
fiom secuie , it was di&cult for the doge 
to keep Ills position through the wmtei , 
and if the enemy could appeal m open sea, 
the iisks of combat weie extiemely haz- 
aidous It lb said that the senate delib- 
erated upon transporting the seat of their 
liberty to Gandia, and that the doge had 
announced his intention to laise the siege 
of Ghioggia, if expected succours did not 
arrive by the 1st of Januaiy, 1880. On 
that veiy day. Carlo Zeno, an admira?, 
who, ignoiant of the dangers of hib coun- 
try, had been supporting the honoui of 
her flag in the Levant and on the coast 
of Liguiia, appeared with a reinfoi cement of 
eighteen galleys and a store of piovisions 
Fiom that moment the confldeiice of Ven- 
ice revived The fleet, now suppiior in 
stiength to the enemy, began to attack 
them with vivacity Aftei seveial months 
of obstinate resistance, the Genoese, whom 
their republic had intflf ctua]l> attempted 
to lelieve by a fiesh aimameut, blocked 
A \r^rTl\N Gksulal ^ the town of Chiogffia, and pressed 

by hunger, weie obliged to sui lender. 
Nineteen galleys only out of foity-eight weie in good condition, and the 
crews were equally diminished m the ten mouths oi then occupation of Glu- 
oggia. The pnde of Genoa was deemed to be justly humbled , and even hci 
owm histonan Stella^ confesses that God would not suffer so noble a city as 
Venice to become the spoil of a conqueror 

Each of the two republicb h id sufficient leason to lament their mutual 
prejudices and the selfish cupidity of their merchants, which usurps in all 
mantime countnes the name of patriotism Though lire capture of Ghiog- 
gia did not terminate tlie wat, butli paities were exhausted, and willing, next 
year, to accept the mediation of the duke of Sivo} B> the Peace of i uiin, 
Vemce surrendered most of her territorial possessions to the king of Hun 
gar} . That pnnee and Francesco da Carraia were the onlv gaineis Genoa 
obtained the isle of Tenedos, one of the original subjects of dispute — a poor 
indemnity foi her losses. Though, upon a hasty view, the result of this war 
appears more unfavourable to Vemce, yet m fact it ib the epoch of the decline 
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of Genoa From this time she ne% er commanded the ocean with such navies 
as in days g^ne hy , her commerce g^radnally went into decay; and tiie 
fifteenth ceutui>, the most splendid in the annals of Venice, is, till recent 
times, the mobt ignominious in those of Genoa But this was partly owing 
to internal disseiibions, by sihicli her libcit\, as wtll as gloi), sias for a con- 
sideiablt bpaci/ of time subpended 


THE At !• AIRS Ot \I>MCL^ 

While Genoa lost even hei political independence, Venice became more 
con^ncuous and poweiful than befoie 

The gieat Council of Venice, as established in 1172, m is to consist of 
480 (itizens, equall> taken fiom the bix distiicts of the cit}, and annuall} 
lenewed But the election wab not made iminediatcl} b> the |)eople Two 
electors, called tiibunes, from each of the six districts, appointed the mem- 
bers of the council by sepaiate nomination Tlicsc tiibunes, at fixst, were 
thembeheb chosen by the people , so tint the inteivention of tins electoral 
body did not apparently trespass upon the demociatical character of the 
constitution But the great council, whicli was pimcipally composed of men 
of high birth, and insested by the law with the appointment of the doge, 
and of all the councilb of magistracy, seem, c irly in the thirteenth centuiy, 
to have absumed tlie light of naming their own constituents Besides 
appomting the tnbunes, they took upon themselves another privilege ; that 
of confirming oi lejecting then successois, befuie thiy lesigncd their func- 
tions 

These usuipations rendered the annual ekition almost nugatory; the 
same members weie usually lenewed, and though the dignity of councillor 
was not yet hereditaiy, it remained, upon the whole, in the same families 
In this tiansitional state the Venetian goveinment continued duiing the 
thirteenth century , the people actually debaried of powei, but a hei editary 
aristocracy not completely oi legally confiimed Ihe light of electing, 
01 rather of re-electing, the gieat council was transferred in 1297, from 
the tnbunes, whose office was abolished, to the council of Foity , they bal- 
lotted upon the names of the membeis who already sat, and whoevei 
obtained twehe favouring balls out of foxt} retained his place The 
vacancies occasioned by i ejection or death were filled up by a supplemental 
list foimed by three electois, nominated in the great council But they wete 
expressly prohibited, by laws of 1298 and 1300, from inserting the name of 
anyone whose paternal ancestors had not enjo} ed the same lionoui Thus 
an exclusive hereditary aristocracy was finally established And the per- 
bonal lights of noble descent were rendered complete in 1319, by the aboli- 
tion of all elective forms. By the constitution of Venice as it was then 
settled, every descendant of a member of the gieat council, on attaining 
twenty-five years of age, entered as of right into that body, which of course 
became unlimited m its numbeis. 


> Doom ovVsNicB, 1289-1601— 1289, Pietro Oradenlgo, the 4eth doge 1811 BferliioQM, 
1812, OioYumi Sonnzo , 1828, Franoeeco Daodolo 1339 Bartolommeo GiadeniM . 1848, 
drea Daodolo, 1864, Memo Falierl , 1866, Oionaiii Gradenigo, 1366, GioTannl Deliliio , 1881, 
Loreneo Oelel, 1866, Moroo Coxnaro, 1867, Andrea Cootanni , 1882, Michele Moroaiid, 1881, 
Antooio Veoler , 1400 Michele Bteno, 1414, lommeeo Moceiw, 1428, Fiaaoem taowl, 
1467, Peiqnal Milipier, 1462, Gnatofoio Moro, 1471, Niecolo^n, 1478, Nmc^ Man^, 
1474, Fietko Mooeugo , 1476, Andrea Vendzamm 1478, Gioroiiiii Mooenigo , I486, Maieo Bar- 
hengo , 1486, Agoetino Barbango, 1601, Leonardo LonidaDo, the 76th doge 
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These gradual ohauges between 1297 and 1819 were first made known 
by Sandi « All former writers, both ancient and modem, fix the complete 
and final establishment of the Venetian aristocracy m 1297 

But in assembly bO numerous as the great council, even befoic it was 
thus ihiowii open to all the nobility, could never have conducted the public 
affairs with that seciecy and steadincbs which were chaiacteiistic of Venice , 


and without an intcimediai y [lowei between the doge and the patiician multi- 
tude the constitution would have gamed noth- 
ing in stability to compensate for the loss of 
popular freedom. The great council had pre- 
ceded, veiy soon after its institution, to limit 
the ducal pieiogatives That of exercismg 
ciiminal jubtice, a tiust of vast importance, 
was tiansferiod in 1179, to a council of fort> 
mcniberb annually choben 1 he executive gov- 
ernment itself was thought too considerable for 
the doge without some material limitations. 
Insteaa of naming his own asbistaiits or pregadx^ 
he was only to preside in a council of sixty 
niembeib, to whom tlie care of the state m all 

deliberation upon^pioposals submitted to tlie 
gieat council was confided ^ 

J This council of piegadi, gene i ally called 
^ in later times the senate, was enlaiged, m the 
^ fourteenth centuiy, by sixty additional mem- 
bers, and as a groat part of the magistrates had 
albo seats in it, the whole number amounted 
to between two and thiee hundred Though 
tlie legislative power, piopeily speaking, re- 
mained with the gieit council, the senate used 
to impost taxes and hid the exclu«>ive right of 
miking peace and wai It a as annually re- 
newed, like almost all othci com cilb at Venice, 
by the gieat council Hut aince c ven this body 
was too numeioub for tlu preliminary discussion 
A ^ MTBTiAN SFNAroB of busmess, SIX councillors, forming, along with 
the doge, the seigmory, or visible representa- 
tive of the republic, were empowered to despatch orders, to correspond with 
ambassadors, to treat with foreign states, to convoke and preside in the 
councils, and perform other duties of an administration. In part of these 
they were obhged to act with the concurrence of what was termed the col- 
lege, comprising, besides themselves, certain select councillors, fiom different 
constituted authoiities 


It might be imagined, that a dignity so shorn of itb lustre as that of doge, 
would not excite an ovei weening ambition But the Venetians were sml 
jealous of extinguished powei , and while then constitution was yet imma- 
ture, the great council planned new methods of restricting their chief magis- 
trate. An oath was taken by the doge on his election, so comprehensive 
as to embrace every possible check upon undue influence He was bound 
not to correspond with foreign states, or to open their letters, except m the 

S resence of the seigniory, to acquire no property beyond the Venetian 
omiiuons, and to resign what he might already possess, to interpose. 
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directl> or indirectly, in no judici il iirocess, and not to permit any citisen to 
use tokens of subjection in siuuting: nim 

As a fuiUier Becurit> , they devised a itmarkabl} complitated mode of 
supplying the vacancy of his ofhcc IJution b} open suffingi is alway** 
liable to tumult oi coniipiion, noi doe<« the method of bociit ballot, while 
it pie^ents the one, ifford in jnactice iu\ adtqinU seiunti agiunst the 
othcT Lleition b^ lot incurs the risk of placing iiu ipable jm isuiis iii Mtua- 
tionb of diduous tiubt Ihe Venctuu scheme w is iiitciulid to lombine the 
two modes without their eMlb, by leaMng the dhsoliitc ihoici ol then doge 
to electors taken by lot 

It was piesumed that, among a comjieteiit iiumbir ot pLi sons, though 
taken proiiiiscuousl> , good stnsc ind iijfht pniuiphs u iild gun such an 
ascendenc}, ns to jneient aii} flagranth impiopci nomination li undue 
influence could be excluded hor this puipose, the billut w is lendercd 
exceedingly complicated, that no possible iiigciuiity oi stiitagem might 
asceitun the clectoi il body btfoie the last moment A single lottei>, 
it taiil> conducted, is ccitaiiil> sufficient for this end At \cnice, as man} 
bdls db thcie wcie memberb of the gie it council picseiit were placed in an 
mil lliirty of these weie gilt The lioldcis of gilt balls weic i educed by a 
second ballot to nine llic nine elected foit}, whom lot reduced to twehe 
ihe twelve chose twcnty-lnc b} bejkuate nomination Ihe twenty hve 
w< re reduced by lot to nine, and eich of the mm chose fi\e These foity- 
fne wcie i educed to eleven, is liefoie, the eleven elected foil} -one, who 
weic the ultimate votcis foi a doge 

A hereditary prince could nevci ha\e renuined quiet in such trammels 
ns weie imposed upon tlu doge of Venue Hut eaily piejudicc accustoniR 
men to considci lestiaint, c'sen upon theinsehes as ad\aiitageous , and the 
limitations of ducal powei apjieaied to evci} Venetian as tundameiital as 
the gicat laws of the English constitution do to ourselves M iny doges of 
Venice, especially in the Middle Ages, weic considtiable men , but they 
weie content with the functions assigned to them, whicii, if thc> could avoid 
the t uitaliBing compaiison of sovereign prmces, weie enough foi the ambition 
of zcpublicans Foi life the chief magistrates of then country, her noble 
citizens forevci, they might thank her in their own name foi whit she gave, 
and m that of then posteiity for what she withheld 

For some years after what was called the closing of the gieat council by 
the law of 1290, which excluded all but the families actuill} in jiossession, 
a good deal of discontent showed itself among the comnionalt} Several 
commotions took place about the beginning of the fouiteenth century, witli 
the object of lebtoiing a more popular regimen. Upon the suppiession of the 
list, in 1310 the aristocracy saciificed then own individual freedom along 
with that of the people, to the preservation of an imagmaiy piivilege They 
established the famous Council of Ten,tliat most u markable jMit of the 
Venetic n constitution Phis council, it should lie obsci \ ed, consisted in fact 
of beventeen, compiibing the seignioiy, or the doge ind Ins six councillors, 
as well as the ten properly so called Ihe Council of len had by usage, if 
not by light, a controUing and dictatoiial powei ovci the senate and other 
magistrates, lescinding tiieii decisions, and ti eating sepaiatcly with foreign 
piinces Ihen vast influence strengthened the executive government, of 
vhich they formed a part, and gave a vigour to its movements, which the 
lealousy of the councils would possibl} have impeded But they are chiefly 
Imown as an arbitrary and inquisitorial tribunal, the standing tyranny of 
Veiice, Excluding the old council of Foity, a regular court of criminal 
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judicature, not only from the inyestigation of treasonable charges but of 
severe other crimes of magnitude, they inquired, they judged, they punished, 
according to what they ca&ed reason of state. 

The public eye never pmetrated the mystery of their proceedinffs ; the 
accused was sometimes not heard, never confronted with witnesses ; we con- 
demnation was secret as the inquiry, the punishment undivulged like both. 
The terrible and odious machinery of a police, the insidious spy, the stipen- 
diary informer, unknown to the carelessness of feudal governments, found 
their natural soil in the republic of Venice. Tumultuous assemblies were 
scarcely possible iu so peculiar a city, and private conspiracies never failed 
to be detected by the vigilance of the Council of Ten. Compared with the 
Tuscan republics, the tranquillit}^ of Venice is truly striking. The names 
of Guelf and Ghibelline hardly raised any emotion in her streets, though the 
government was considered in the first part of tlie fourteenth century as 
rather inclined towards the latter party. Hut the wildest excesses of faction 
are less dishonouring than the stillness and moral degradation of servitude.^ 

On the death of Giovanni Dandolo in 1289, the long delay of the electors 
to name a successor furnished an excuse to the popiHace to resume their 
ancient privilege; and they tumultuously hailed Jacopo Tiepolo as their 
doge. But Tiepolo, wisely declining an honour thus irregularly conferred, 
wiwdrew for a time from Venice, and the Forty-one at length fixed on Pie- 
tro Gradenigo, a nobleman extremely obnoxious to the people. With him 
originated a measure which forever shut out the commonalty ; and this 
Forty, who were entrusted with the annual election of the council, were 
enjoined to re-elect all such members of the old council as were not declared 
unfit by twenty-nine voices. Not to render the l>eople despei'ate, three 
commissioners were appointed to make supplemental lists of such other citi- 
zens as might be fit to fill vacancies caused by the rejection of the former, or 
the death of existing members of the council ; which lists were in like man- 
ner subject to the approval of the Forty. But as three commissioners were 
appointed by the council itself, it was easy to foresee tliat this body would be 
careful to name such persons only as favoured their own order ; and lest the 
electors should err on the popular side, a decree was soon aftei wards made, by 
which they were forbidden to insert any person in their lists, wlio himself or 
whose ancestor had not formerly belonged to the great council. In course of 
time the commissioners were wholly suppressed ; the council was declared 
permanent ; and all who could ]irove themselves descended from one of this 
body were entitled to inscribe tlieir names in the Golden Book, and to enter 
this noble assembly at the age of twenty-five. 

The Tiepolo Conepiraoy^ and the Council of Ten 

These changes were not effected without some movement on the part of 
the people ; anfi the suppression of a feeble conspiracy, and the punishment 
of its leaders, did not deter others from plotting aminst the power of the 
aristocracy. A numerous band of citizens, he^ed by Baiamonte Tiepolo 
(son of Jacopo), was formed, and extensive preparations were made for the 
subversion of the government. But detection having prematurely driven 
the conspirators into open revolt, they were easily overwhelmed and de- 
stroyed in the narrow streets of Venice ; and this new conspiracy furnished 
an excuse for erecting that fearful tribunal — the Council of Ten. This for- 
midable assembly, though originally only a temporary measure, was after- 
wards, in 1825, declared permanent. It was invested with arbitrary and 
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almost unlimited powers , under pretence of watching over the safety of the 
repubhci the Ten gradually assumed the government of the state, made peace 
and war, disposed of the finances, and even abrogated ^e proceedings of 
the great council Their spies and emissarieb pervaded every quaiter of the 
city , they seized, impiisoncd, or put to secret death, without responsibility 
to any higher authoiity , whilst no tank wis secure fiom tliiir machinations 
Ev<*n the doge himself might tremble it then i igil nice and sei enty , and 
the fate of Manno Falieri, thirty 3 ears aftei the 1 imanent institution of 
this council, foims a striking eient m the annals of this cxtrioidinaiy 
oligarch} 9 

The Story of Manno Fallen 

Fallen, who had passed his fifteenth lust 10, hul miiiiid i 301111^ lad} of 
gxeat beauty and elegance, and the union uas natuiall}, xkiIi s inevitably, 
accompanied by suspicions on the poxt of the doting husband i hey chiefly 
kll on the piesideiit of the old 01 ^^ciimmil foit} (so called to distinguish 
tliat tiibunal from two otheis of less dignity, which took crguisincc of minoi 
matteis), whom he somewhat rudely expelled fi 0111 his house at in tnteitiin 
ment he had given to the nobility I he x>icsideiit felt the insult t he moie 
deeply, is his attentions h id not been devoted to the w ife of tlu doge, but 
to one of her women In the impulse of the momi nt he wroti on the tin one 
of the doge i verse which, whfthcr founded on tiiilh ri not, he knew must 
solely wound him, as leflecting on his honour and tin fidelity of his consort 
Jt ran 

MiuiFaU n loll it ell u 1 
Alt^ ilag de le m v U n 

(Manno 1 ilieii of the beiutiful wife, othcis enjoy liei, he inaintiins hei) 

1 alien disco vexed the writti, and denounced him to the public ad locates, 
but, contiary to his expectation, those men, consideiing the offence i venial 
one, ( lined the ciuse, not beioie the tiemendous Ceimeil of len but the 
( iimmil hoity — the very tribunil of whiili the accused w is jnesident 
ihe eulpnt met with favoui ho was condemned only to one months 
imprisonment 

h 10111 this moment the doge indulged uneonti oiled animosity against 
the tiibunal, and even the whole order of nobles, whom he legirded as the 
betrayeis of his honour It was followed by the hope of levenge He 
knew the dissatisfaction entertained by both the jdebeiins and the less 
privileged nobles towards the goieinment, and he aitfulli eiideii cured to 
foment it His leply to a citizen who one day coinxil lined belorc him that 
a wife 01 daughter had been dishonouied 01 insulted by a member of the 
grand council, produced gieit impression You will neiei obtiin justice 
Have not I myself been insulted, without the hope of adequate icdrcHs^” 
In a shoit time he organised a conspiracy, the object of which was to open 
the grand council to the nobility ana the election of the luemliers of ail the 
pubuc functionaries, of the doge himself, to the citizens at large The 
evening before the diy fixed for its execution, it was denounced by one 
of the conspirators, others were oriested and toxtuicd, numbers were 
executed ^ 

But the demands of justice were not yet satisfied, and the law claimed 
a larger sacrifice, a nobler victim The xnocess agaiust Matino Ii alien fol- 
lowed On the morning of Ihursday, the IGth of April, 1355, the old man 
was led from his apartments, attired in his lobes of state, to tlie great council 

If M — YOL IX T 
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chamber, where he was confronted with his accusers and his judges. The 
bench was composed of the six privy councillors, nine of the decemvirs, and 
a gvmta of twenty sages, which liaa been s^ially convoked to meet the 
extreme gravity of the occasion. The latter nad a deliberative voice merely, 
and no ^ ote. 

The articles of arraignment wera no sooner read than Falieri made a 
candid and unreserved confession. He avowed all. He stigniaiised himself 
us the worst of criminals, and as one deserving of tlie highest penalty which 
it was in the power of tiie laws to inflict. Witliout further nreamble it was 
then put to the vote, whether the accused should suffer death. Five of the 
privy council and the nine decemvirs recorded their suffrages in the aflirma- 



tive. It was n majority of fourteen to one. One voice alone, it seemed, 
asked mercy lor him who had in the eyes of the aristocracy aggravated 
the crime of treason by fraternising with tradesmen and plebeians. After the 
delivery of the verdict the condemned was led back to the palace. It had 
been ordered that Marino Falieri, being convicted of conspiring against 
tlie constitution, should lie taken to the head of the grand staircase of 
St. Mark's, and tliere, being stripped of the ducal bonnet and the other 
emblems of his dignity, should be decapitated.” The sentence was one 
which could not fail to strike an icy chill into every heai't. But it was 
received by the doge with a ])lacid equanimity worthy of the hero of Lucca. 

The execution took place on the following morning at the hour of tierce. 
Giovanni Mocenigo, the senior jirivy councillor, followed by his five col- 
leagues, the decemvirs, the ad\ooates of the commune, and the other great 
oflicers of state, advanced to meet his serenity, who had been conducted 
under guard from liib own apartments to tlie great council saloon. Forming 
a circle round him, they escorted liim to the fatal spot which had been 
selected for the horrid catastrophe. A stupendous concourse of persons of 
all conditions had congregatea to witness the spectacle. A gloomy and 
awful stillness reigned throughout the Piazza. The doge, amid a silence in 
which a whisper or a sigh would have been audible, implored the forgiveness 
of his countrymen, and extolled the equity of the doom which he was about 
to undergo. He was then uncrowned and disrobed. A black cap was sub- 
stituted tor the biretta, and a cloak of the same colour was cast across his 
shoulders. At an appointed signal he laid his head on the block, and at a 
single stroke the executioner severed it from his body. Immediately after 
the removal of the latter, the doors of St. Mark’s were thrown open, and the 
crowd entered in wild disorder, eager to catch a glimpse of the mutilated 
corpse, which was there exposed to view preparatory to ourial (Friday, April 
17th, 1866). 
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Thus miMrably perished, at the liM age of seyenty-seven, one of the 
greatest soldiers and statesmen whom Venice could boast ; tliat siune Falieri 
who durii^ two and forty years of public seryices Iiad earned as count of 
Valdemarino a splendid and enviable reputation. Su(*h was the igiioniinious 
fall of a man whose versatile talents had enabled him to shine in every branch 
of official life, and whose uncontrollable passions brought liis white hairs 
before the close of seven months from a throne to a scaffold. Kulieri Iiad 
survived most of his early friends, if not his dimiestie liHp]uiiess ; it was 
ruled that he should survive his honour also. 

The ducal remains were interred without un\ murk of pomp at San (lio- 
vanni e Paolo, behind the monastery, and in the direction of the chuiiel of 
Santa Maria della Pace ; and from a mixed motive of delicacy and pride tlic 
Ten directed tlieir secretary to omit all direct allusions in the books of their 
transactions to his sentence and execution. The words, Let it not be written 
^rmed the sole clew afforded by the Misii to a great crime and a great 
tragedy. The effigy of Falieri found its place after the sepulture in the hull, 
where the portraits of all his prcdecessoi's were hung. It was not till twelve 
years posterior to the event wliich has l>een narrated tliat the 'I'cn, by a decree 
dated the 16th of Mardi, 1867, cuuscmI it to l>c cancelled, and a black craiie 
arras to be substituted, surmounted by the words, “7//r v¥t lovvn Marini 
Fahlri deeapitati pro eriminibus."^ 

'ihree centuries had passed away, when some labourers digging near the 
spot accidentally exhumed a sarcopliagus. The disco\ cry did not at the mo- 
ment attract much curiosity, but the sarcophagus u as eventually ojauied, 
and it was then found to contain a skeleton with the skull placed between 
the knees. This peculiarity was designated to indicate that tlie person, whose 
spirit was once uwelling in the now uniformed clay, hail died by the hand of 
the executioner ; and if any doubt still remained, the half-defaced inscrip- 
tion on the urn served to show that the bones of the uiihaptiy Kalieri were 
there.** 

Venetian Ware and Conquests 

We have already earlier in this chapter told of the wars between (ienoa 
and Venice, culminating in the humiliation of the former at (^liioggia. The 
first success of Venice whetted the appetite of her ]>eople for further con- 
quests. Ai.d the queen of maritime cities did not confine her aspirations to 
the scenes of her former yictories.o 

Her anxiety once more to display her banners upon terra firma induced 
Venice to lend her aid to Gian Gtdeazzo Visconti against the C'arraras, under 
the promise of the restitution of Treviso, which she had lost during the war 
of the Chioggia. The bad faith of the lord of Milan would fain have 
defrauded the Venetians of their share of the spoil, had not dread of their 
power compelled their ally to bo reluctantly honest in his spoliation. By 
their friendly demonstrations towards Caterina, the widowed duchess of 
Milan, the Venetians next obtained the cession of Vicenza, Fcltre, and Bel- 
luno ; and Francesco Novello da Carrara, who already counted Vicenza as bis 
prey, was ever baffled in his hopes. His son-in-law, the marquis of Ferrara, 
was compelled to declare against him ; and the citizens of Verona, worn out 
by siege and famine, opened their gates to the troops of Venice. This 
important acquisition was followed up by a succession of easy victories ; the 
greatest part of the Paduan territory submitted without a struggle ; and the 
capital itself, wasted by hunger and the plague, promised a speedy surrender. 
A last desperate sortie was repulsed with terrible slaughter ; and treachery 
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opened the plates and admitted the foioes of Venice. Carrara and his son 
Francesco leizo had now no hope sa\e in tlie clemency of tlie conquerors. 
They proceeded to Venice, were leceived with appaient cordiality, and 
immured in a dungeon In Ihib horiihle vault they^d the miseiable bitib- 
fdctioii of tmhi icing a boii aud biotliei, Jacopo da C iiiaia Aftei lingciiiig 
nearly two inunthb in this logion of debpair, the fathci was piivatoly 
strangled m piibon , and on the following day hib two sons peiisned m a 
similar mannei Two bi others of tins illustiious family still survived , of 
these, Ubeitino terminated his life by sickness soon after the rum of his 
house , and Marsilio expiated a lash attempt to regain Padua by a public 
execution in 1435 Thus by the destruction of the once potent families of 
Scala and Oarrarci, the tyrant of the Adnatic was predominant in Lombaid} , 
and invested with a splendid tciiitory, including Padua, Verona, and 
Vicenza Fifteen ^ears aftcruiids Fiiuliwas wrested from the patiiaich 
of Aquileia 9 

An lUustiious fugitnc, lianccsco Caimagnola, who axiived about this 
time at Venice, accomplished whit Florence had ncaily failed in, by dibcov- 
ermg to the Venetians the ]iroi( ct of the duke of Milan to subjugate them 
Francesco Caimagnola had, by the victoiios he had gained, the glory he had 
acqmred, and tlie influence he obtained ovei the soldieis, excited the jealousy, 
instead of the giatitude, of Filippo Maxni, who disgiacid him, and depxived 
him of hib employment, without assigning any i cason Caimagnola returned 
to court, but could not even obtom an mtei view with his master He retired 
to his native country. Piedmont , Ins wite and childien were arrested, £iid 
his goods confiscated He arrived at last, by Gcimaii} , at Venice , soon 
afterwards some emissaiics of the duke of lililan weie aiiested foi an attempt 
to poison him The doge, hiaiicesco Foscxii, wishing to give lustre to his 
reign by conquest, persuaded the senate of Vemcc to oppose the incieasmg 
ambition of the duke of Milan 2 

Fiancesco Carmagnola was amongst the lust soldieis, if not the first 
captain of Italj, and well acquaiiiteu with all the tioops, jdans, biurets, and 
resources of Visconti, for hib talents had lecoveied the duch} and he had 
long been that prince’s chief iavouiite and counsellor Scemg Gmdo Torelli 
and others prefciied befoie him, his enemies moie hci^ded, and himself 
depnved of the Genoese government, ho ictued tiom oouit, but havmg 
secret notice, whethei tiue or false, that 1 ilippo intended to poison him, now 
fled to Venice and pioved hib sincerity, of wnicl> tliat government doubted, 
by thib explanation He also discovered many of Vibconti’s secrets and his 
designs against Venice after the fall of hloionoe, most of which seem to have 
been coiioboiated by confidential letters of Visconti unfairly made use of 
by the Florentine government and sent to Ridolfi foi tliat puipose. 

A gentleman named Peiino Tuilo, who enjoyed the favour and confidence 
of PMip, was taken in an attack on I<aen/a, and being cairied piisoner to 
Florence, theie received liis libeity accomjianied by great attentions and flat- 
tery, and was finally dismissed (aftei declaring his behet that Philip wished 
Ihe friendship of Floiencc) with an earnest entieaty to make peace Mtween 
them. This was a scheme to ascertain Visconti’s real designs on Venice, in 
order to facilitate the pending negotiations with tliat state ; but Pei mo soon 
returned with vanous propositions of peace which Philip, he said, most earn- 
estly desire^ and as a proof of his smeenty pioduced a earte-blanehe besidea 
several letters which the seimiiory instantly despatched to Venice because 
they contamed matter of inmiite danger to that repubho Loienzo Ridolfi 
lost no time in showing them, and the Venetuins, seeing the hbeml offers 
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tlierein made to Floience, the bold confidence of the Floiuntine ambassador 
in urging the league, the impoitant communications and promises of 1 ai- 
magnola, and the temptation of conquering Biesiia which tliat captain had 
promised, determined to accept the alliance, and a treat} uiis completed 
early in 1426. 

This league with Florence was to enduie foi ten >earb with conditions 
extremel} favouiable to Venice whose real souiccs of sticngth still la} iii 
coinmeice, and whose gcogiaphical position guM hex c(»u8idciablc adyoxitages 
in tieatmg with Floience, to whom her co-operatioii both in font and situa- 
tion was of the last importance m a Loinbaid wai I he \ endian territoiy 
in that province fiom its leceiit acquisition hid not }ct become on uitegial 
poition of hei national stiength, it was but u luck} addition to an already 
consohdated power — a powei stUl rising, absoiptivi. and liitbiito uiiwenk- 
ened by exjiausion, which therefoie might be again lost without much disin i}, 
because no national inteiests had as }et taken loot oi idcntifiid themsehes 
in any w .i} with those pi oa inces But foi Floi t ni c w ii w ith M ilaii was e\ er 
a matter of vitalit}, and especially aftei so miii} disasteis , wheiefoic slie 
eageily consented to an} conditions, and jaacc, tiucc. and wai weie now 
equally submitted to the fiat of that cunning ind unbending aristocrac}. 
Venice also made some jealous teims about the Alcxandiiaii tiade, was moic- 
o>ci to have eveiy conquest that might be adiuicd in l^ombaidy, and Flor- 
ciK c all those in Romagna and 1 uscan> not alic id> lielouging to the church 
Sixteen thousand ca\ ili> and eight thousind infaiitiy wiic to constitute 
the minimum of the combined foicc, and stxong aimamcnts of galle}s on the 
Main and flotillas on the Po weic to act vigoiousl} against bcnoi and ever} 
othei tangible point of Visconti’s teiiitoi} Pojic Mai tin it fused to join, 
but Siena followed Floience. hiKcolo, maiquis of Iciiarti, accepted the 
command of the hloicntmes, and united with the league fox tlic promistd 
acquisition of Lugo and Parma if conqucicd \ni ulcus, duke of Savoy, foi 
Ills own especial Ejects, the loid of Mantuti, and othci Loinbaid st igniois all 
signed it, and Fianccsco, Count Carmaguola, was appointed gcneialissimo 

The Venetians alone bi ought into the field 8830 hoi sc and 8000 foot, the 
Floientines 6110 of the foimei and 6000 of the latter at an expense of 4 and 
3 flonns a month lespectivel} foi evei> soldici of each aim 1 o ojqiose them 
Filippo had 8550 hoi sc tUid 8000 foot, his whole leiciiue umounliiig to 54,000 
floims monthly Othei ‘luthois, and among them Cagnola, in ike the allied 
armies amount to much laigei numbeis and by the testimony of all tlieie 
were full 70,000 of both hosts at (’asa al Secco , but ( aiiibi gives tlu name 
and following of each pai ticulai h adex , those of Sloi / 1 , Pic( iiniio, Pcigola, and 
Tolentino being by far Uie most numeious of the piivatc coiidotticii and equal 
to any of the sovereign piinces 

Wax then commenced and Fihppo withdiew his tioops fiom Romagna, 
Carmagnola in perfoxmanco of his promise maichcd directly on Riiscia , by 
means of a secret understanding with the Avogadori family and otlici Gueifs 
all inhabiting one paiticular quaiter of the city and all hating Visconti, he 
easily excited a levolt, and on the 17th of Maxell, 142(), made such a lodg- 
ment tliere as immediately enabled him to lay close siege to the rest of the 
town. Brescia, one of the chief cities and most celebiatcd manufactory of 
arms in Italy, was then divided into Uiiee distinct foitihed distxicts, each 
commanded b} its citadel; and besides them a stioiig eleiated castle which 
oveilooked the whole. 

At fust Caimagnola was only master of the giouud he stood on, but the 
battle soon began with all the f ui^ of an assault and all the bitterness of civil 
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war until liancesco Sforza, who defended it, was foited to yield and the 
allies completed theu lodgment As this news spread to Milan and Florence, 
the whole force of wai concentiated round Biescia, Aiezzo and Romagna 
weie soon cleared of tioops, and lemforcements jKiured m fiom every quaitei 
One continued scene of war and blood, of die, ra^x, and robbery attracted the 
attention of all Italy foi eight successive months , so that, to use the woids 
of Cavalcanti, ** nevei was an> tavern so deluged with water as this unfortu- 
nate city was with blood ” A ditch cncomiiassed it so closely without that 
no succours could enter to mitigate the gencial sufFeimg , within, nothing 
was heaid but bhiicks, weeping, and laiiieiitatioii mingled with the shouts of 
Btrugghiig warriors and the clang of aims , with ii masteily hand, almost 
inci edible perseveiance, and in face of the whole Milanese aimy led by 
the gieatest captains of the d^iv , did Caim ignola in a few months subdue the 
three citadels successively, and finally, aided by the Ghibellines themselves, 
in Novembei, 1426, that almost impiegnable castle, the last stionghold of 
Visconti, submitted to his aims A wcll-diiccted aitilleiy, which under the 
name of homharde was now bcctining common in sieges materially assisted 
him, and the cistle at the inoiiieiit of its sunendei is described as exhibitmg 
the appearance of a poicupine fiom the iiinumeiable aiiows that coveicd its 
walls, all fixed iii the seams of moriai , a facttliat does moie honour to the 
zeal than the ti lining of It ili in aicheis iiid cioss bowmen Thus fell Bres- 
cia, as much to the shame of the Milanese commandcis as to the glory of 
Carmagnola, foi its captuie w is admiicd as one of the gieatest miht^ y 
exploits of that age and added a noble tcnitoiy to the Venetian Republic 
Pope Martin, who in consequence of Ins albaiic c with h ibppo h id fiom that 
piiiice^s necessities iccov Cl ed not only the pipal cities in Romagna but otheis 
that never had legally b longed to the chuicn, at last bethou^t himself of 
reconciling the belligeicnt stites, and thiough his excitions and Pihppob 
difficultieb a geneial peice was signed at Venice on the 30th of Dccembei, 
142(), by which bavo) i cl lined iiossesoion of all her conquests on the Milanese 
state , Brescia and itb teiiitoiy remi ned to Venice , all places cpptuied fiom 
Florence weie lestoicd and hci me i chants lelieved by hihppo, as lord of 
Genoa, fiom the obligation hitheito imposed on them o^ enibarking then 
English and hiench goods in (xenoese bottoms Milan w is once moie bound 
not to intermeddle with the afiaiis of Bologna, Rom igna, 1 uscaiiy, oi any state 
between that city and Rome Pilule hloience snbsciibed to the s.ime condi- 
tions as regarded Bologni and that pait of Rom igna not subject to hei sway 
To the gieat satibf iction of Florence this tiouty was pioclaimed eaily in 
1427 She had up to the ^th of Novembei with little oi no advantage ex- 
pended 2,500,000 florins, and her oidiiiaiy war expenses weie estimated at 
about 70,000 a mouth Uiioii this (iiovaiini Moielb, acotempoiary histonan, 
exclaims *‘Make wai, promote wai, nourish those who foment war, Floi- 
enco has nevei been fice fiom wai, ind never will until the heads of torn 
leading citizens are annually chopped off upon the scaffold ’* So true was 
it, as it would appeal, if any credit may be given to cotemporaiy wntexs 
though influenced oy the prevalent spirit of faction, that private gain was 
the great abment of foreign and domebtic wai in Floience 

But the ink was scarcely diy on tlie tieaty when Filippo, either repenting 
of what he had done or pui suing lus secret intentions, with the certainty of 
forevei losing Brescia ii he executed the treaty, invited Carmagnola in per- 
son to take possession of Ghiaii, a fortified town forming a strong outwork 
to that city on the road to Milan Niccolo Tolentmo, suspecting treachery, 
disbuaded nis general from domg so notwithstanding orders from the Veno* 
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tiAii seigiiiui}, and Lis counsel \\<is soon jubtihid inforiiiiitioii that the 
detachment eent on this duty Tias surrounded find cut to pieces within the 
walls, y isconti followed up this by the equipment of a large flotilla on the Po, 
the augmentation of his army \iitn disbanded soldiers from the allies, and 
a sudden lenewal of hostilitus The astonished li igue almost immediately 
took the held with what troops lemamtd, the genei d li i\iiig ortleis to make 
herce wai while a stiong armament w is pi (piling to meet the enemy afloat 
and attack all vulneiable points on the Icn bank oi the Po 

llic hist eiicountei w is at Gottoleiigo Ciimignoli hid isscnibled his 
iiiilitaiv cais (which in those da^b weie in iiidispcnsibli p irtioii of all 
ai lines foi the rapid movements of inf*intn ') and filhiig them w ith eross-^w- 
meii attempted to surprise the encm> I hi Milincsc, howtiei, wcie too 
expciicnced fox this and iiiusteiing then whole foiie attacked him unexpect- 
edly while 111 some confusion on Ins much, ind lu iilv defeitid the whole 
aiiii> , Caimagnola, howevei, rallied his people, and aftei restoring order 
began an obstinate contest 

Ihe heat was excessive, the dust intohi ible, the visois of helmets, the 
(>cs and nostiils of tlu eombataiits wen ill choked up so tint icspiration 
bei line almost impossible Ihe Milanese were siii)plicd with wine and watii 
b> the female peisantiy, but such was the dust iiid obsciiiity th it friend and 
foe seemed dike unknown and many of the allies received reficshment eien 
tioni the hands of then enemies Numlicis fell fiom thin hoi sis oieipow- 
tied by heat and dust, the plain wis stiiwiil with lances, shields, and 
wounded men, hoises weie giUopiiig wildly about the held, some with 
siddles, some without, otheis had them turned uiidct then bellies, and 
many men till ew off all then aniiourto iscipe suffocition Piiiininowas 
const icuous beyond the lest m knightly diiiiig, ind his lance s point was felt 
thioughout the Uirong , for this battle excepting amongst the inf in try seems 
to hive been a confused miss of single combats, moie like the m$l4e of a 
touiiunieiit than a scientihc hght of disci])lined soldiers , but the footmen, in 
him well oideied battalions, with loweied sjieais, cl uged ind withstood the 
chaiges of the meii-at-aims, killing both them and then hoises When 
the stiuggle had lasted some hours and the allies weie leady to give way, the 
marquis of Mantua, hitlieito deceived by false lepoits from a c >w irdly fugi 
live, came suddenly up with his follow cis and dashing forwaid baved all the 
eivaby and restoied the day Ihe letieat was siiiiultaiieously sounded on 
both sides , each host had been three tunes bioken, all but the infantiy, who 
seem by their discipline to have picseived the lest 

Ihe ducil foiees thioughout these two campaigns weie smillei in num- 
bers than the alhes, but better soldieis and with a gt eater number of more 
able commanders, yet they weie unsuccessful foi want of a common chief, 
while C iiniagnola was implicitly obeyed, and all his adiantigcs were gamed 
by bunging supcrioi numbers against the weakest points of the enemy To 
lemedy this, Visconti appointed young Gailo Malatcsti ot Pcsaio as his 
captain geneial , a y outh of no expeiience, but whose high rank and f imily 
leputation were likely to restrain the continual bickeiing of the chiefs 

Victor%e% of Cammtnola 

Meanwhile Caimagnola, angiy at the somewhat disgi aceful affair of fiot- 
tolengo, conceived the idea of suxpiising Ciemoni — a thoroughly Guelfic 
city and disaffected to every Ghibellme authority , w ith this view he took up 
a strong position at Sommo close to the town, entrenched and fortified his 
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camp with a thousand wai-cars as iii as hib custom, and trusted to those within 
the cit V f 01 ultimate succesb. Filippo, for the above i easons, became alarmed ; 
wheiefore, assembling a large force and mstantl} embarking on the Po, he at 
once occupied and saved Ciemona. A council of wai was of opinion tliat the 
enemy ^ould be attacked because Cremona secured their own safety in case 
of defeat, and a victory would almost insure the fall of Mantua To protect 
that place the aimy was encamped in an open space about half a mile wide, 
contained between the city walls and the surioundmg ditch, called Le Cerehw 
d% CremoiMLy the defence of which involved that of the city itself ; but as the 
circuit was laige, a continual stream of armed pcasantiy came pouring in at 
their piince’s call, langed undei various flags and banners and aumenUng 
the aggiegate of both aimies to full se'i enty thousand combatants The allies 
weie superior in the numlicr of rcgulai tioops, tlie Milanese in experience 
and discipline, and held themselves fully equal to their antagonists inde|)end- 
ent of the peasantry , these, however, in the unsettled state of that time and 
country well knew how to handle their weapons though despised by the con- 
dottieii, who icpiesented them to Filippo tis uselul to All up ditches and as 
convenient maiks for exh lustiiig the advcise missiles and sparing the legular 
troops, however, their vist numbers would, it was said, excite fear, ^*the 
true harbinger of defeat " 

Battle being lesolved on, a coips of light-aimed tioops was sent forward 
to begin, but these were quuklv dnven in on the main body by Tnliaiio Fur- 
lano, one of the adveisc chiem who, seeing the Milanese cavaliy alregflv 
formed and the whole counti^ as far as the e} o could reach covered with 
banners, instantly turned to give the alarm. Caimagiiola was soon in liis 
saddle and personally directing the defence of a naiiow pass piotccted bv a 
broad and deep ditch, which tne enemy would be compelled to win eie his 
main body could be attacked This was quickly lined with veteran soldiers 
and the road within it flanked by a bodv of eight thousand infantry aimed 
with the spear and cross-bow, and posted in an almost impenetiable thicket 
closely boraeiing on the public way. This pass was called La Ca^a-al-Secco, 
and Agnolo delhi Pergola fiist aiipccued before it with his followers, sim- 
ported by a ciowd of peasauti^ , the ditch was deep, bioad, and well de- 
fended, and an increasing shower of airows galled his p»o])ie so sorely that 
he at once resolved to use the rural bands as a means oi lilliiig it. Diiviug 
the peasant multitude loiwaid, he oideied the legalar tioops to put every 
luckless clown to death who turned his face fioia the enemy ; so that these 
wretches with the speai at their back and the cross-bow in front fell like grass 
under the scythe of the husbandman. But thev were moie useful in death; 
by Agnolo’s command both killed and wounded, all who fell, were rolled pro- 
miscuously into this univeisal grave, coveied up with mould and buried 
all together. 

Here were to be seen distracted fathers with unsteady hand shovelling 
clods upon the bodies of dead and wounded sons; sons heapmg earth on 
their fathers’ heads, brothers coveiing the bloody remains of brothers; 
uncles, nephews; nephews, uncles — aU clotted in this homd compost! 
If the wretches turned, a fnend’s lance or dart went instantly thiough their 
bodies ; if they stood, an enemy’s shaft or javehn no less sharply pierced them ; 
ahve, they filled the pit with sons and brothers, dead oi wounded, with them- 
selves I They worked and died by thousands , even the very soldiers that 
opposed them at last took pity and aimed their we^ns only at armed men. 
** And as a reward for this/’ exclaims Cavalcanti, **(iod lent us strength and 
courage.” Nevertheless, so many were thus cruelly sdcnficed that the moat 
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was soon filled to the utmost level of its baukb with caith and flesli and human 
blood, and then the knights giving spurs to their steeds dashed ])ioudly over 
this infernal causeway ^ It was now that the fight commenced fresh squad* 
rons poured in on ever} side and all rushed madl> to the combat, for on this 
bloody spot the day was to be decided “Hexe,” sa^s Cn\aleanti, ** began 
the fierce and mortal struggle, here e\er} knight led up his followers and 
did noble deeds of arms, here weie the shl^er€d lances flying to pieces in 
the air, cavaliers lifeless on the ground and all the fn Id bestrew c d w ith dead 
and d} mg I lleie too was seen } oung Carlo M il itebta, himself and courser 
cased complete in mail, and a golden mantle sti earning fxoni his shoulders ! 
Whoevei has not seen him has not seen Uie pi ide of armu s ^ llcie w as store 
of blood, and lack of ]oy and feir and doubt hung hard on (\eiy mind^ 
Nothing was heaid but the clang of arms, the shock of limis, the timpest 
of cavali}, and the groans and cues and shouts of either host^ The sun 
was flaming, the suffering dreidful, the tliiist intoleiable , i\ei> thing 
seemed to burn, all conspired against the wish of men, but the ( lenionese 
women bi ought refreshments to oui enemies 

Ihe whole battle appears to have been loneentiatcd in this ]>iss, so that 
numbers made but little difference on either side , neaeithcless the Mil inese 
ehi^tdry weie seveielv handled b> the veteians in the wood, who kept up a 
continual discharge of aiiovs on lioise and man fioni the moment the ditch 
was jiassod, or else ran in amUi then lances and spi aud them As man} died 
fiom exhaustion and suffocation as fiom blows foi the battle w<ib fought eaily 
in duly and lasted fiom two hours after sumisc until evening, others it is 
Slid expiied fiom the stench of carnage rapidly roiiupted b> excessive heat 
Caimagnola, forced by ciicumstancis into the thickest fight, was unhoiscd, 
and a haid conflict between those who tiled to sivc and those wlio wislied to 
take him prisoner soon concentrated all the knightly tuowess of both annics 
round hib person; he was lemountcd, and dust and confusion saved him 
moie than once, as they did Niccolo Piccinino, besides otlier leaders on both 
bides, fiom being lecomiised and captuied Ihc squadions chaiged and 
lechuged in dust and daikness , no standards could be seen , the voice alone 
revealed a fiiend, and when a letieat was sounded whole troops of eavali} 
ranged tliemselves under adveise banners in totil ignoiance of then own 
position One attack was made b} a strong det icbment upon tin bagjmge 
aud foi a winle placed the allies in great daiigci , but lieiiig finalh repulsed 
with the loss of five hundred piisoners a letreat was sounded , tlie captives 
weie equal, } et the yictoiy of Gasa-al-Secco was fairly claimed by Caimagnola 
Filippo previous to this battle had endeavoured to balance his ill success 
by a naval victory , the Venetian armament on the Po had been extremely 
aetn e, and to check it he placed a strong squadion under the oideis of Pacino 
Lubtachio of Pavia with instructions to lose no time in bunging the enemy 
to action The lattei, commanded by Francesco Bembo, did not shun the 
encountei, which took place neai Biescello, but losing thiee galleons in 
the commencement, Bembo, doubtful of consequences, with that lapid and bold 
decision that maxim a superior mind, suddenly discontinued the contest and 
withdrawing fdl the cross-bowmen from his remaining galleons manned them 
with the crews of oUiers armed only with spearb, swoids, bpontoons, battle 
axes, and idioit arms of evei} description Ihec’e he placed in the van, 
whde the galleonb thus emptied weie manned with cioss uowmen alone and 
stationed close in the rear of his fiist line, with iigid oi ders under the penalty 
of death to kill either himself oi any other man that should turn from the 
enemy He then renewed the attack. 
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With the MildueBe in fiont, in their lear the levelled cross-bows leady to 
bhoot into the hrst vessel tliat mre way, and themselves armed only with 
slioit weaponb, the Venetian sailors weie compelled eithei to fight hand to 
hand with then enemies oi be transfixed without resistance by uieii own or 
adveise missiles The Lombaids weie thus lendered the less foimidable of 
the two, and the closei the fight the more safety, because fite fiom the airows 
of eithei squadron, thus excited the galleons weie resolutely iim alongside 
those of the enemy and lashed theie, and the battle became moie fierce and 
oMinate , the Venetian maimeis, chiefly Greeks and Slavonians, aie deseribed 
as diwlaymg all the courage, sagacity, and savage fuiy oi those nations. 

The scene was appalling , no looin for tactics, no hope in flight ; man 
encounteied man with the e>c ind hand of death , the struggle was i)eisonal, 
unielenting, lesolute, a stiuggle foi existence, not foi victory, the Vene- 
ti uis, piessed by a double daiigei , had no othei hope, 
the Greeks of Crete and Negiopont with the Slavo- 
nian Clews peiioimed such deecls as have been laiely 
iqu died and neAer yet sui passed Spimging with 
the ioiee of tigeis on their pny it m uiy times hap- 
jiened tliat when the Italian speai had ])iciced a Sla- 
vonian body the wounded man would sei/e and diaw 
himself forwaid on theslippci v staff until he giappled 
his enemy, and then both i oiled stiuggling into the 
stieam below. AgcUii, two lunning each ot^er 
thiough at the same moment and sternly following 
up thou thrust Tiould close and wiestlo as long as 
life endured, oi fall while yet wiithiiig into the 
blood} Fo , foi that gieat stieara, full and broad and 
ample as it u as became strongly ci imsoned Pai ino 
tit liist gave uay, and with a few as yet ungi ippled 
galleys made good his flight, but Iclt fouiteen cap- 
tuiid vessels in the hands of Venice 

After the battle of Casa-al-Scrco Carmagnola, 
who as Ca\aleanti osseits was now at the head of 
lift} thousand fighting men, lani su tre to C asalmag- 
gioie on the Fo and leeaptuied Bina which bfoira 
had bill prised he then 1 1 duced the former and both 
armies cautiously manouvred, narrowly watching 
each othei ’s motions until the bennning of Octobei, 
when the allies weie besieging Fompeiano, a town 
situated about six miles from Bicscia on the high- 
road to Giema While Malatesta was absent with 
Filippo, tlie Milanese captains had so placed then 
arni^ as to impede the enemy’s pi ogress without 
iisking a general engagement, but when Gailo re- 
turned he posted himself between Macalo (now 
Maclodio) and the allies, with an mtention to succour the besieged. The 
two camps only foui miles asunder were separated by what then was an 
extensive swamp, now a fertile plam, what was then fetid black and stagnant 
pools full of reeds and tlioins, and swaimmg with snakes and every loath- 
some reptile, now abounding in corn and vines and mulberries. The high- 
road from Orel Novi on the Ogho to Fompeiano and Brescia ran like a 
causeway through this waste and passed by a wooden bndge ovei a channel 
of deep water that connected the opposite maishes. Adjoining the swamp 
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and bru^ one side of the load is flanktd b\ aii t\ttiisi\e wood, so 
thick andwild and full of savage beasts that both men and domestic cattle 
shunned it Just at the bndge-head the load entered a soit of enclosed spaie 
or basin of solid eaith in the midst of the m iishcs, a soit ot tinp fiom iiiiich 
no army once enteied and cut off fiom the bridge could hope to escajie 
except by the destiuctiun ot a superior ciiemi 

Niocolo lolentino, a h idci of gre it iiitlucnci liuiii^ exmiimd this 
gtound, advised Caimagnola to occuxiy the ])ositioii while he and his fiiend 
Bcinaidmo with a strong diMsioii of the aiiii> coiucilid the inst Ives in the 
wood on the othei side of tlie budge and awaited ( nl ) s adv uici, who it 
was supposed would run headlong into the Iri]) Ihis suggtstion was fol- 
lowed, the ambuscade was xiobted in the wood tint night uid the othei 
tioops weie undei aims at di} light ( ailu Miliiesti on tht othei hand, 
whether for the reisons mentioned byConooi i williil diUiiiiin ition to 
tight, was on his much b} dawn of di> , he soon cutssed the hiidgc ind 
cnteicd the trap with loud shouts of ‘ Jlta tl Duca ' Vna %l Diua ' C ii 
nidgnola had miishalled his arm} in the shipi ut i cicsecnt and slowl} 
letiied liefoie him, hut still dccxiening his cciitie is if fc iiful ol thi omoiin 
1(1 When he heiid that ill hid ciit^ifd, lu (xdiiined, 1 hc\ lu c lught, 
and fiom i risine giound shoitl} addiesstd his xieoxile hcfoii the hittlc 

I he instant that the eneui> s leai wis will o\ci the budge and engaged 
with then antagonists, Hcinirdino daited like lightning fiom tlu wood and 
seized it at the he id ot a thousand hoise he was i ixudly followed b} Tolen- 
tmo with a much liigei foice, but leaiing the httei to defend the bridge 
he snatched up a lieix} and well xiointed luice iiid with two hundied men 
at anus dashed deep into the Miliucse leii with loud (ins and gieit confii 
81011 The two hoi ns of the descent then rapidly closed in , ( iimagnola 
ehaiged m fiont, the (^lossbows pli}ed umeisiugl} fioni(\ii\ thuket, 
^^SanMarco^ and ** ilfarzorco lesoundcd through tin field **lhe 

shouts of men, the neighing of hoises, the shock of laiucs, the tiinpcst of 
bwoids was so gieat,’ says ( avalcanti, Ui it the loudest thundei might h ivi 
rolled abo\e unheeded I he wild beasts fled in teiioi thiough the woods 
and in these infern il sw aiiijis man} swaims of seiiieiits weie smi lustling 
thiough the reeds at the unwonted upioai ^ O leodei, think how eiuel 
must have been this conflict when so nun} ammils, (iiemies to oiii nituie 
fled in so wild affiight ^ All was tenoi and distraction ^1((olo held 
steadily to the budge, miny weie diiveii into the marshes oi di igged by 
then stiirujis thiough them , the flights of aiiows weie sometimes so dense 
18 to obscuie the sun, and this dead!} aichery did infinite mischuf , the iit 
itself seemed changed and tenifled, and this great multitude was full of 
gioaning, blood, and death ^ ” Every hope of xietory at length vanished and 
iJie Milanese broke, surrendeied, ana fled in all diiectioiis ( ulo Malatesta 
and eight thousand prisoneis laid down their aims, but, stiange to siy, 
almost all weie then or subsequently permitted to escipe by Caimagnola, 
and tins fiist sowed the seeds of Venetian jealousy 

Guido Torelli, Piocmmo, and hrancesco Sfoiza escajied, and b} the next 
morning all but foui hundred piisoners had obtained thdi lioeity , this 
pioduoed strong remonstrances nom the Venetian commissaries, upon which 
Cormagnola sent for the remaining captives and said to them, ‘ Since m} 
sc Idlers have given }oui comiedes then libert} I will not be behind them in 
generosity, depart, you also aie fiee ” This battle was the climax of Cai- 
magnola’s gloiy . whethei he was unwilling to reduce his old pation too low. 
or was secretly influenced by Idie desire of peace and the recovery of his wife 
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and childien wlio weie in Visconti’s hands, or by less honourable motiyes, 
seems uncertain, but his subsequent efforts \icxe insigmhcant. There is 
no doubt, says Poggio, that he could that day liave destroyed Filippo, if he 
had letaiued the prisoners who were the flowei of that pnnce’s army; but 
aocoi^ng to the custom of modem soldicis they lemained as loo&rs-on, 
intent only on dividing the booty, and let the men-at arms go free 

None of this was lost on the Venetians, but not a lepioach was heaid, 
not a sentence uttered, no sign of displeasuie reached his eai , he could still 
be useful, was adding bit by bit to then conquests, and as yet in too formi- 
dable a position to be stiuck, on the contrail, as uas their usual custom 
when meditating the saciificc of a victim, more deference was shown him, 
more respect paid him , but he was not foi gotten 

Dtath of Frehcohulh, tin, 'War Mi\did and Renewed 

The liberated aim} of Milan was soon icmounied, equixiped, and in the 
field; foi most of these battles involved the waste of moie money than 
blood, as dead men paid no lansoms, and Visconti had ample lesouices He 
nevertheless became alarmed at his actual position, and sought new strength 
by lousing the emperoi Sigismund against Venice, by mairying his dauglitcr 
Mana to uie duke of Savoy, and by stiiiing up Uie pooi leranants of tlio 
Carrara and La Scala families to agitate Padua and Veioiia lie met these 
difficulties with an able head and a bold countenance, but was in fa^i^t a 
strange character and differing accoidmg to cotenipoiary wi iters fiom idl 
other men No stabilit}, no confidence, no bcliel, no fiimness of puipose, 
mutable as the wind, no regard to promises, unsteady iii his fiiendships, and 

E rone to sudden antipathies against those who weie apxiarenUy his dearest 
nends , cunning, sagacious, a am of his own judgment, despising that of 
others, whimsically pacific and wailike by turns, fond of a solitaiy life, he 
was rarely a isible but governed thxoagh his miiiisteis and tempoi ii} favour- 
ites, and thence no doubt pioeecded many of his avoist misfoi tunes 

A shght check befoie Genoa, more impoitant fiom the beioic death of 
Tommaso Frescobaldi th in fiom any othei imuiy, iii some degiee damped 
the jov of Florence for this lecent victory frescobaldi hid distinguished 
himself as Florentine coimnissary in the Aietine distnct b} an able and 
vigoious conduct undei aery tiying difficulties and a total neglect of him 
by the government, neaertheless he peiseaeiii gly withstood the Milanese 
forces until the siege of Ihcseia relieved him Indignant at this tieatment 
he personally and boldly icpioached the Ten of War avith then conduct, and 
in no measuied teims Niecolo d’ Uzzano tried to soothe him and was 
resjMctfully heaid, but Vieri Guadagm so impatiently rated lum as to be 
told by Tommaso that nothing but Ins high official digmty was a xuotectioii 
from personal chastisement Niccolo, who fully appreciated the woith of 
Frescobaldi, reproved Vieri for his intemperance, and that citizen was soon 
after sent as commissary to conduct the wai against Genoa, where, foi a 
while, his vigour and ability weie no less conspicuous than befoie. At last 
Fregoso and the Florentines were defeated m an attempt to enter Genoa , 
and Tommaso, who fought to the last, aftei all u ere louted was wounded and 
made prisoner The goveinor, a stein and eiuel man, pionused lum 
life, liberty, and reward if he would divulge his goa ei iiment’s secrets 
and say who within the city of Genoa weie in league with ( amjio Fregoso, 
but the alternative of death and toituie if he refused To this Frescobaldi 
firmly answered: ^‘Obizzmo, if for my silence on the subject of state 
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secretb thou wilt put me to death, abandon all hopt of knowing those things 
that duty to my country and constaiic} of puiposi, c\tn did I know them, 
would prevent my ie\ealing and, <13 I ha^o no hope of meicy from thee, 
so tliou ueedst not ezpeit any disclosuus from me loi Mtii if I were 
infoinied 1 would not tell thee He was inst iiitlv put to tin toiturc, his 
wounds bioke out aficsh in the agon}, but lie died without uttering a 
S') liable A noble example foi his li\ing descend uits ^ 

Florence now wished eimestly foi peact bee use slit toiiUl no longer 
expect to gain anything by war, and a continually iiigmeiiting expense was 
( xh lusting her resouices , tlio more eo^u il action oi tlu C itasto piomoted this 
wish because the nch and gieat now boie the principal bin den lliey again 
xigiied, and rightly too, tint if war continued, hilippo must lost his state, 
which Venice, not 1 loience, would gam by the ni} conditions of the league, 
and thence with augmented power become luoic loimidiblt thin Visconti 
himself, foi theie would then be none but 1 loience 1 > oppose liet Naples, 
ruled by a weak, licentious worn in, w is distixcted, the pontifl would not 
inoie , the emjieroi would be shut out by Venue, who held the keys of Italy, 
ind Fiance w is fai too distant , better, it w is once moie repe lit d, to have an 
unendurmg enemy th in an eveilastmg and powoilul neighbour Venice had 
now acquiied a taste for Italian conquest, iiid the petty lequisitions of Gar- 
ni lola were still adding to hei teiiitoiy , but liei suspicioim weie awake 
ind she finally consented to tie it, while \iseonti was icilly anxious for 
peiee in consequence of his recent ovei throw Ihe sincerity of all parties 
soon pioduced its effects and the caidmal of baiiti Cioce at last restored 
tianquiUity by accomplishmg tlie signatuie of a ticity at 1 erraia about the 
middle of Apiil, 1428, after neaily five yeais of constant hoBtilities Die 
cost of this long md luinous w 11 , lecoidnig to C a\ ilcaiiti, amounted to 
3,500,000 flonns — leeordmg to Miechiavelli, 3 050,000 

llie hloientines gained nothing by it but a heaiy debt and the institution 
of the Catasto, the Venetians, m addition to Biescii, gamed part of the 
Cremonese state with Beigamo and its tenitoiy as tii is the Adda, which 
now became then western boundaiy Dius siys C ivalcanti, by the opera 
tion of wicked citi/ens om x)eople were loaded with poveity, the Venetians 
with nehes and terntory , and pride and covetousness was the cause of all 
But tlie peace was not for long Die hloientiiies attacked Lucca, Pic- 
cinmo came to its aid, and Uie geneial wai recommenced No less than 
tom teen towns levolted m favour of Piccinmo dunng one night, all sending 
their keys, and generally impiisonmg the hloientme auUioiities, yet amidst 
the sharp oppiession and barbaiity of the time, it is lefreshing to find that 
some of the lattei wore spared m consequence of their just government, and, 
with then f imilies, carried safe acioss the frontier by the levoltcd people, 
but such exceptions only piove the geneial rigour of 1 lorcntme sway 

In this state of things Micheletto Attendolo of C otignolo, a nephew of 
Sforza, was made captam ot the hloientme aimy, to which some spint was 
soon aftei estoied by an advantage gamed at Golle against Count Alberm 
da Barbiino, Piccmino’s successoi by Bernaidmo degli I bildmi and also by 
the gallant behavioui of Ramondo Mannelli and Papi 1 c d ildi, which east still 
greatei ciedit on the Hoientme aims Stung with a late defeat on the Po, 
where they weie completely routed Wa Genoese admiral, the Venetians sent 
a squadron to the Tuscan coast and fevieia oi Genoa to revenge this mjuiy , 
tliey however seem to have been Ay of coming to a general engfagement until 
the Florentmes, tired of such harassing inactivity, fitted out two galleys 
^der the above officers and eithei forced or shamed them into an attack on 
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the Genoese squadion. Pnncipally by then own daring courage the Uttei 
were completely beaten near Portohno, and their admiral Francesco Spmola 
and eight galleys eaptuied. But long eie thib Niccolo Piccmino had ridden 
triumphant ovei most of the Floientine terntoiy, capturing oi destioymg 
town after town fiom Pontremoli to the gates of Aie/zo, which would also 
have fallen had he not unaccountably stopped to liesioge the little foi tress of 
Gargonza on his luarcli This unchecked caieci oi victoiy iiveted his favoui 
with Filipp Visconti, while it raised the jealousy 
of Niccolo Tolentino, who was fed by that pnnee on 
piomiscs alone , wheiefore the latter quitted Milan 
in disgust and engaged with the Floientines who 
lent him to the pontiff with two thousand followeis, 
and the consequem t of this dciection was Piccinino s 
1 C call to defend Lombaidv now thieatened b^ the 
league Poiic Mai tin V^s decease in Febiuaiy, 
1431, biought joy to Floicnce which duiing all his 
icigii he h^ nevci ceased to hale, and the election 
of (xabiicl Condelmieii, caidiiial oi Siena and a 
Venetian, who assumed the pontihcate as Eugenius 
1 V, was seal cely less satisf actoi y His in st measui e 
was an attcmj)t to icstoie tianquillity , but this was 
done with so dcKsided a leaning towaids Floience as 
to disgust the Sienese, Visconti, and all hei nuuier- 
ous enemies 

Wai theiefoie became ccitain, and the league 
between Ploicnco and Venice was more closely 
riveted, but Siena, in conceit with Genoa, both of 
whom had long been favoui mg Lucca and weie 
encouraged by l^iccinino, soon bioke into open wrai , 
she commenced hostilities undei Viscontfs general 
Alberigo, and by means of Genoa ^educed the 
seignioi of Piombiiio, a lecent waid oi the Floien- 
tines, to take up aims against them 

The inclusions of these neighbouis m Val 
d* Ambia inci eased Floicntinc di&culties, and an 
attempt was made to engage Francesco Sfoiza , but 
true to his own inteicst he was bought off by the 
A MAaMTRATB (IT FLORrNra piomise of Visconti’s infant daughtei Bianca in 
maiiiage 

To cope with him and Ihccmmo, Caimagnola, notwithstanding his 
strange conduct m the late wai, was again placed at the head oi the Vene- 
tian armies, and he advanced into the Cremonese state, but was defeated 
wiUi great loss in a most teiiible and blood> battle by Sforza on the 6th of 
June, 1431, at Soncino on the banks oi the iivei Po 

The OnoJt Naval Battle on the Po 

A flotilla consisting of one hundred vessels of all desciiptions wras 
equipped on the Po, and, under Niccolo Trevigiano, moved straight on 
Cremona, Visconti had also prepared his squadron under the command 
of the Genoese admiial Grimaldi, or, as some say, Pacino Eustachio of 
Pavia, who had formerly suffered a defeat — probably both weie employed: 
but Venice was too quick, and excelled the Milanese fleet in numbers, size, 
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tiiid equipment, so that foi some time they had command of the river The 
hostile armaments ultimately met at Biua, near Ciemona, and fnufrht until 
night parted them, ith the loss of ses en MiUuebe galley s Sforza and Picci- 
ninu, ^\ho had manned the squadron fiom then tioo^is and feaied an attack 
fiom CaimagnoU duxing the next da^ s light, deiei\(d the Venetian geneial 
by means of some pietuidtd deseiteisMho lepoitcd tint tlu> \ici( preparing 
to attack him in the heat of the imal battle A\ liethti Cainiagnola were 
leallv deceived, oi, as the Venetians thought, had come unwillingl} to war, 
IS still unsettled, but he acted as il he uerc, and not onU lemuined under 
aims all da} but icfused any sue com to tlu admiial Sfoi/a and Piccinino 
on the coutiaiy leinfoiced the fleet with almost ill tluii ti oops, and next 
dat, towaids tlie end of June, the most obstinatt n i\ d luittli tlu n on lecuid 
w IS the consequence 

1 hi Venetian galleys took a position with then bows to tlu stieam, and 
all chained together the bettei to icsist it, the Milincbc, less m number 
but ciowded with men,boie gallantl> down on then intagonisis, botli fleets 
weie glitteiing with steel and rough i\Lih pikes and lanecs llie adverse 
adniiialb had a national liatied then fai fiom extinct , the two Milanese gen- 
eials serted piibonally on board, inbpnitmg thin tioops as if on the held of 
bittle, the defect of a weaker line of xesscls was coiiqieusated b} a stionger 
Itisoxial foice on the side of Milan, while on tliat of Venice the lost (la>’s 
sue oebs animated cveiy bieast to new and more daiing eoutagi 

Thus piepaied, tlie flght began, and the stiuggle wab long and hexce, 
but Gximaldi obscited that the Po had iisen duxing the night, and at that 
season was unlikely to remain so, he theicloxe watched its fall, and cheei- 
iiig his men to a little longei stiuggle seconded b} the effoits of both generals, 
looked <inxiously fox the gioundmg of the laige Venetian galleys, while his 
own lightei exatt would still be afloat and able to attack them All turned 
out fortunately , the btream began to fall, the watei shoaled rapidly ; the 
Venetians felt then galleys take the giouiid, and tuxniiig all then attention 
to this accident exposed thoiubelveb to the whole fuiy of (xiimaldi who le 
newed the assault with double vigoui Sfoi/a and Piceiniiio fought like 
pin ate men, the latter wab be vex el} wounded in the neek and lamed fox 
life, but all dashed boldly on to vietoiy while the Venetiins struggled 
fox existence their admiraPb galley at last btruek, he himself escaping ; but 
tins was a signal of defeat, and Grimaldi lemaiiied the conqueioi About 
twenty -mne galleons and eight thousand piisoneis wote captuied, the iium- 
bei of dead must ha^e been immense, but is not reeoxdecl, and Venice was 
furious, yet ^e government looked in piofound silence on Caimagnolii 
with all the mystery of its nature, no lepioach, not an outwaid sign was 
suffeied to awaken hib apprehensions, but a squadron immediately sailed 
to vindicate national honour on the Tuscan and Genoese coasts, the lesult of 
wliieh has been alieady nai rated 

On some erroneous subpicion of tlie Sienese, Count Albeiigo was arrested 
and sent piisoner to Milan where the duke absolved him, but Beiiiardmo, 
who had quitted the Florentines, succeeded and waged destructive war against 
them, while Micheletto lemained so idle and indmeient, paiticularly in pur- 
posely neglecting a fan occasion of surprising Lucca, that Nicccdo Toleniino 
was ordered to supersede him This general had some immediate success, but 
''eceiving undue piaise was imprudentl} tempted to attack Bernardino at a 
place cfdled tbe Capanne in val d’ Elsa, where, at the moment of defeat, 
Micheletto came generously up to his lescue and routed the enemy with 
great sli^aghier 
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The Revolt of Pisa, The Cruel Ruse of BMaeeio 

Thib idibed the public bpiiitb > but meanwhile the whole rural population 
of Pisa revolted, and elected ten peisona of a superior class with authority 
to govern and tax them foi dll the puipobeb of wai, lesolvmg to strike foi 
Visconti while hib foices weie engaged m legular hostilitieb , oesides which 
a strong body of rustic >outh weie complete!} aimed and lought under 
tlieir countryman Count Antonio da Pontedeia, the most active of Visconti’s 
partisans Tlius m addition to foieign war an extensively oigamsed rebel- 
lion pervaded the whole Pisan state, and these untiained clowns battled with 
such ^alour and bitterness as sliows the excessive and univeisal detestation 
of Florentine lule, foi no justly governed though conqueied people would 
have fought so lancorousl} Liko mad dogs, their bite is moital,” said the 
men-at-arms “we liavc not to grapple with vilUge clowns, but with demons 
of hell ” Wherefore none oi them weie bold enough to meet this fuiious 
peasantry on equal teims, “unless,** says Cavilcanti, “it were those who 
loved rather the leqmem of death than the pleasuies oi this woild ” 

Giovanni Fiesco, loid oi Pontiemoli, feehng the awkwaid position of his 
states, which weie altein itcly the pre} of both paities, now sold that town to 
Visconti, the war then became univeisal, malignant, destructive, and attended 
with far moie than common horrois, thcie was no piesent meicy, and a dis- 
mal prospect ioi the futuie famine stalked with witheimg footsteps over 
all the land, fear and suspicion lurked in every eje, and town and counj^ry, 
hamlet and village, castle and cottage, weio promiscuously overwhelmed in 
one vast flood of unutterable woe. 

The condition of Pisa was lamentable Giuliano di Guccio waa the Flor- 
entine captam oi governoi , Giuliano de* Ricci the aiohbishop , both of them 
men of stem, determined, and implacable natures, and the city was pinmg 
from want In this state, and probably fearful of a siege, Guccio issued a 
hiud command, “ which foi him was extiome cruelty and for others tears ” 

All the women, and their young and innocent children, without distinction, 
were sternly driven fiom the town and their own homes. ^ This unjust 
command was obeyed by the wi etched victims, whose bittei cries drew tears 
of pity even from the depths of the eaxth Alas, what a sight to behold 
these poor defenceless women and tlicii nurslings thus cast foith some with 
an inmnt on each aim and on the bick behind, othei little creatuies clinging 
to their motheis’ skirts, naked and barefoot , and thus they hastened along 
tripping and weeping with the pain of them tender feet, and crying out with 
streaming eies and iqdifted faces, ‘ Where are we going to, mother^* and 
making ^ beholdeis weep to heai then sobbing voices and infantile ques- 
tions, while the wretched women answeied, * We are going wheie our own 
evil fortune and the ciuelty of perveise men are sending us Dearth I 
Why art tliou so hard-lioarted as to sustain a life which compared to death 
IS shaipness ^ O profound ab}8s, send foith thy messengers and let them 
drag us to thy dark: lecesses, foi thy bowels are sweeter than honey when 
placed beside the bitterness of man f Fiom some of us they have tom our 
husbands, from some brotheis, fiom others fathers ; and now they cast us out 
desolate among strange contendmg people, and we know not wheie to go I O 
God, provide for thy creatures and punish us accoiding U) our sms, piopoi- 
tion the punishment to the crime, and vouchsafe that support which will give 
us patience to bear this unmitigated woe ’ ” Utteiing suem lamentations they 
wandered towards Genoa but finally spread m all directions and settled 
particularly about Porto Venere and rontremdU. 
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The aichbishop also had his share of this and other cruelties of a similar 
nature , the times made people haid, but it becomes a priest s dut> to tzy 
and soften them rather than ride by night, as this pi elate is desciilied in the 
memoiis of his own family, on a powerful war-hoisi, aimed eap a pie, pati oi- 
ling the streets to watch over the public tianquiUit) , and if an^ retch came 
under his suspicion in these nocturnal rounds a waxen tapci was instantly 
lighted and death and confiseation of property , or else exile, submitted to his 
choice before it had finished burning 

But the boldieis outdid even the pnests Bildaccio d Anglii iii was one 
of those favourite generals of the Florentines that rendu ed wai moie teiiible 
by hib natural or acquiied feioeit} ^ He called homieidc boldiu ss and reso- 
lution, the want of audacity he described as feat fulness at ilnming and 
doubtful things , fidelity was in his mind to be alw us subset \unt to the 
cause he advocated, and sheer brutality was designated as viituous audaeit> 
By such maxims he was led, and led others after him with woiuUrtul fortune 
to the most perilous achievements, and he often put to death the t ntmies of 
Florence with lus own hand, leaving others to lingei away a lift which he 
had made woise thin death itself ** This man, thus described by a conic ni- 
poia y, took CoUegioli, and in a sally that he made from that pi u e captuied, 
amongst a crowd of pnsoneis, one named Guaspiiii di Liicigu ino, who in 
person exactly resembled himself , it gave rise to a stiange notion which he 
hastened to lealise thus 

Next morning Guasparri was attiied m Bilelaicios g u me nts while his 
men weie oideied to give the Milanese wai cry Duca ^ Luca ^ is if in open 
mutiny, and follow it up by muidenng the prisoner, whose bloody and dis 
figured eoipse was thrown from a towei into the ditch below 1 he lemaining 
priboneib were then set fiee and the body shown to them is B ild ii eio s, igainst 
whom the ti oops affected to have mutinied, they weie ordeied to disperse 
without delay and spiead the news of this wicked man s death through the 
countr}, telling how the mutmeers held the castle in the dukes iiime and 
waited for assistance The story soon got abroad and the Pisans in multi 
tudes, armed and unaimed, crowded to see the joyful sfiectacle, win ii suddenly 
the true Baldaccio appeared with his troops, surrounded them, and sent tliem 
all prisoners to Florence 

Such atrocities, committed, not only without remorse or necessity, but as 
it would seem for meie mill tar} pastime, gave the wars of this epoch a char- 
acter of barbarous vindictiveness and horioi that was ealei lated to lay a 
heavy load on the consciences of their authors, and if Cosmo dc Medici 
were rcaUy the fomenter of the Lucchese War, all his good acts and good 
quahties wcie but a sorry exchange for the mass of human suffeiing that his 
ambition mflicted and entailed upon his country That he could ha«e pre- 
vented it there is no doubt had he onl} seconded Niccolo da I zzaiio , that 
he, on the contrary, stiongly advocated and supported it is equally certain , 
and that it was unjust and void of political necessity can scarcely be ques 
tioned Wherefore, putting aside all minor accusations, he must stand 
oonvioted of advocating and fostering an unjust and unnecessary war, waged 
with unusual horror, atrocious m its character, and destructive in its con- 
sequences 

3%e Fall of Oarmagnola 

The Venetians, from their incipient discontent at Carmag^ola's conduct 
after the victory of Macalo, had Mcome deeply suspicious of his fidelity 
smee the naval action near Cremona (1482), and this was further strength- 
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enedby his conduct at Cremona itself. His own troops had scaled the walls 
and taken a gate of that city, where they defended themselves for two whole 
days, vainly expecting assistance from Garmagnola who was near at hand ; 
at length exhausted with fatigue they could hold out no longer and were all 
cut to pieces. He afterwards allowed Piccinino to capture two fortified 
towns successively, under his very eyes and without an effort to save them ; 
so that, whether treacherous or not, Venice had good cause for doubt and dis- 
satisfaction. Carmagnola's military movements are said to have ^en always 
slow and well considered ; nor was he in the habit of permitting inclina- 
tion to overcome reason ; but the Venetian commissaries attached to his army 
never ceased to urge him on with all the confidence of ignorance ; he, who 
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was beyond measure proud and never restrained his tongue, answered them 
in the mannei of Hawk wood to Andrea Vettori : Go and prepare your 
broad cloths and leave me to command the army.’* Foolish people,” said 
Garmagnola, ‘‘are you going to teach one that was born in battles and 
nouris&d in blood ? Go, mount your senseless horses and visit the Caspian, 
tiien talk to me of its wonders, and in such things 1 will place implicit faith ; 
but be now content to trust my experience, for I am not less expert on land 
than you are at sea. You Venetians are rich in enterprise and prosperity, 
and if you deem me faithless, why then, deprive me of office and I will seek 
my own fortune.” The Venetians were both nettled and alarmed at this 
reproof, particularly at the hint of seeking his own fortune, which indicated 
an intention of returning to the duke, or, what would have been equally bad, 
attaching himself to the emperor who was already in Italy. 

At what time they first began to entertain the idea of putting him to 
death does not appear, but Cavalcanti asserts that it was continu^y in debate 
and the secret closely kept for eight months by an assembly of two hundred 
senators without a suspicion getting abroad or a word being divulged on the 
subject. Finally his fate was decreed and in a manner congenial to the time 
and country.^ The incidents of its consummation are too suggestive not to 
be given in some detail. 

On the 28th of March, Foscari, in concert with all ihe members of the 
privy council, proposed, at a meeting of the college, “ that the pregadi be 
dissolved, and that the Ten do take the matter into their own hands. The 
three chiefs of the Ten proposed as an amendment, that “this body be not 
dissolved until the present biisiness be out of hand.” But, on a division, the 
first motion was carried hj a majority of two, and the dissdlntion was 
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decreed, the deoemvirB resolving to deal with the matter before them ** cir- 
cumspectly, but vigorously.’* In consideration of the gravit} of the ques- 
tion, the tnbunal demanded the assistance of a giunta of twenty senators; 
and these supplemental members, with the doge and the pri\} council, raised 
the number to seven and thiity When Iht oigiiusation of the conclave 
was nearly complete, a technical iiiegulanty liiMiig been disi o\ ered, the 
whole process was cancelled, and the point, li iMiig betn agun submitted 
with all the previous forms, was again soleinnl> Lontiinud i bi senate was 
charged, upon pain of foifeiture ot goods and he ids, to abstain from di\ulg« 
ing any of these tiaiisactions, and to keep the decemviial decree of the 28 w 
a profound secret. 

On the following day, Giovanni da Im|)eio,secretai> of the len, a person 
of disci eet character, and, according to the histoiian 8*1011 to, “ viith a face as 
pale as a ghost,” was furnished with the ensuing written instructions 

GlO> ANNI 

We, Marco Barbaiieo, T oreiiao Capello, and I oienzo Donito, chiefs of the council of 
Ten, and Tominaso Micuieli and hrancesco Loredano, aio/il mo! the conitiiuno, nvith our 
council ot Ten, command thee to lepaii fortimvith to Hnsna to Count Carniif^nola our 
cat *ain general, to whom, after the cubtomarv salutations mu will ba\ that it lieing now 
full time that something should be done lor the honour and rv of our stati \ u u us plans 
have suggested themselves to us foi a sumniei caiuiaigii Mudi diflcniict (f opiiion 
existing and the count enjoying peculiailv lutiinato coi \ersauce with I oinl ‘irl> on cither 
side of the Fo we recommend and (ray him to come heic so soon as m lie t i nsult with 
us and the loid ot Mantua and if he consent to come iccru 1 iif,l\ >cu will ascertain 
and ‘ippi'iise us 011 what day he may be exiecicd But sheull lu ucclint to c 11 ply, you 
will with the utmost secrecy (ommuuicatc to our CBpt*iins it Biescii an 1 1 1 ( iir { roiraitor 
general cur resolution to have the said Count Carniagnoli u listed ai d \f u will concert 
with them the best means foi canymg out this our will and frr securing his f c rson in our 
fortress of Brescia We also desire that when the count himself shall hm leen safely 
lodged, the countess his wife be similarly detained and tint all docunifiits money, and 
other projieity be seized ind an inveiiUiy thereof tike 11 AIom all we wish and charge 
thee before seeking an interview with the count to disclose contu’enti illy to tin luthontieB 
at Brescia and to the proveditor goneial the nature of these presents (sinic we ourselves 
have not commumcatea with them) enjoining them, undti pain of their goods and heads, 
in case the count be contumacious, to execute our behests 

On the uOth, in consequence of an afteithought that Carmagnola might 
penetrate the plans of the seigniory, and endeavour to escape, the necessary 
orders were awarded to the govemois and captains of the lepublic to 
second Da Impero, and if tne general fled to my apot within then jurisdic- 
tion, to detain him till further notice, and a ciiculai, aupersenbed by the 
doge, was sent to all the officers serving immediately under Caimagnola, 
bidding them not be surprised at these proceedings, assuring them of the 
earnest good-will of the government, and soliciting their implicit obedience 
to the directions, which they might receive through the authorities at Bresma 
and the proveditor-general, Francesco Garzoni, (’'oin iro s successor 

Having arnved at his destination, secretary Da Impero closeted himself 
m the first instance with the podesta of Brescia and the proveditor-general, 
and afterward proceeded to me quarters of the count at or near Tercera. 
** After the oustomarv salutations,” he presented his credentials, which were 
asfcdlows: 

To THB MAoraioiHT CouiTT Cabxaohola, Captain Genoial ; 

Tto pruaimt and cizeunupeet penon Giovanni da Impsio, onr weretaiy, baa bem ebnged 
^ na (I s , tha Tan) to apeak about oertam matten to your m ag n i fl o an ca, whavefora be ptoaaed 
to ra|k^ in btan tha faith you would give to ouiadvee 
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Carmagnola, too gUd to have an excuse for quitting camp, blindly fell 
into the snare, and immediately started with the secietaiy of the Ten for 
Venice At Padua, he was received with militaiy honours by the local 
authorities , and he p'lssed one night there, shaiing the bed of Fedengo 
Contarmi, captain of Padua, *‘his veiy good fiiciid ’ On the 7th of April 
he reached the capital A deputation of eight nobles i;\ab iii waiting to 
receive him At the entrance of the xitloce. Da Imptro vanished, and the 
personal foUo^ers of the count were turned back with an announcement 
that their master will dine with the doge, and ill come home af tei dinner.” 
But his other comiiamons lemamed, and ushexed him into the hall oi St 
Maik*s 

As he passed througli, the gential obseivcd that tin doois closed behind 
him. He at once inquiied i^heit the doge was, decliiing Ins wish to ha\o 
an audience, ** as he had mueh to say to his bcienit> ’ 

Leonaido Moeenigo, one of the sages of the eoiiueil, stepped up to him 
and told him that Fosc iii, hiMng had an aeeident m descendmg the staii- 
oase, was conhned to his loom, and could not leceive him till the morrow 
Garmagnola then turned, with a gistuie of iinpatunce, on his heel, and 
prepared to retiaec his steps, i emu king houi is lite, and it is time 

for me to go home ” 

When he airived it the coiiidoi winch led to the Oiba piison, however, 
one of the nobles in attendance gently aiiested his piogiess with, *«This 
way, my loid ” 

o But that IS not the light wa>, ictoited the eount huiiicdl> 

“Yes, jes, it is peifectl'v so, * w is the answei gi\tn 
At this moment, guaids appealed, suiioundcd Caimat^noli, and pushed 
him into the coiiiUoi Jin last woids whidi he was heaid to uttei weie 
“1 am lost ^ ” and, as he spoke, a dtep>diawn sigh eseq>ed liom him 
Durmg two days, he refust d to ^ake any kind of nouiishmeut The tiiol 
began on the 9th oi Apiil >MtlL ill the loims leiogniscd iiia lequired m 
cnmmal jiioeeduie by tiic t onstitutiou , the ex imin ition v is eonducted by 
a speeidl committee oi nine peisons — Lue i Moienig), juivy couneilloi, 
Antonio Baibiiigo, Baitolommeo Moiisim, and Mini < Lmdo, chiefs of the 
Ten, Daniele Vettuii, Miieo Biibaiigo, iiid 1 uigi Vemexo, inquisitors 
of the Ten, and Faustinc Viaio and hianeesco Loieduio, avogadors of the 
commune 

On the 11th, the aeeustc^ basing declined to nuke any answers, was put 
to the question It happentd th it one oi lus aims hod been iiactuicd m the 
service of the republic , and the committee consequent!} objected to the use 
of tiie estrapade But a conie ssioii w is w lung fi om him by the application of 
the brazier Durmg Lent, the xnocess was susjieiided At its lecommence- 
ment a mass of documents was submitted foi invcstigition, and numerous 
witnesses weie summoned Independently of the confession, which was pos- 
sibly of mdifferent value, dammng evidences of tieasonable connivance with 
Visconti wexe adduced On the piopnety of conviction theie was perfect 
unanimity , but in regard to the natuie oi the sentence opimons were 
divided. The doge himself and three of the ])rivy council proposed perpetual 
impnsonment The three chiefs of the Ten, and the avogadors of the com- 
mune were, under all the circumstances ol aggravated gmlt, in favour of 
capital punishment A lesort was had to the ballot, and, of seven and 
twenty persons entitled to vote, mneteen voted foi death 

On the 5th of May, 1482, Francesco di Gaimagnola was led as a pubbe 
traitor to the common place of execution. He wore a scailet vest with 
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slef ^ es, ciimson mantle, scarlet stockmgs, and a yelvet cap alia Carmagnola, 
a gag ^as in Ins mouth, liis hands were pinioned hthiiid him aieording to 
usage , and there between the ** red columns in Iht sight of all Venice, his 
head tv as severed from his body it the third stioke of thi axe 

Ihusfell, m the prime of life, thi victim of his own blind and perverse 
foil}, a man of the fiist oidei of tiknts md within whose ri uh the most 
splendid oppoitumtits h ul so rccentl} lieen 1 he \ i iiimtnt of \ tnice had 
tolented his eiiors [si}s Ilazlitt] until his cnminiliti w is beyond a doubt 
When his dc ith wis decieed, his coriuption iiid tn ison wtit iiliiady bufh- 
t leiitl} gl 11 mg 'i 1 1 the 1 1 were subsequent disc o \ « 1 1 s hit h m idc Ins cose 
infinitely TV 01 sc, iiid which piocuied in msimt mitigition of the penalty 
igunst I^uc lo Tuvisiiio iiid the cthei ofiiceis c ludiud in thi loss of the 
bittle of the Po, ind s mu justice, hi wiitr tiid\ ind in idc quite was len- 
dered to the sufteieis by the open deelaration 1 1 i iiuinbii ol the seigniory 
in tliegicit eoujKil tint if the goTernme.nt hid it the time been in pos- 
session of that ex lit iiiioimition which w is now in its hinds, its ticitmciit 
of licvisino ind bis eonii ade s w uld hue Imiii Tei\ diffeicnt Itlidsbein 
Slid b} i modem w iite i, tli it “ ( inn ign d i sc ems to h ive icted in so cquiv- 
I c il 1 ininnci as wi uld h ue nude him aincnibh to uiy court martial with 
little cli UK 0 ol ibsoliition * 

Ihiic ail othci wiitiis liowcvci who haTC ic gilded the guilt of Carma 
gl 1 IS b} no meins s i cle iil> ])io\ed, ind tlieu iic in in> who would be dis- 
p >sed t ) ippi ovc the ]udgmc iit of Pignotti « w lio s i> s Pi ob ibl> he was f^iilty, 
but the public haii ilwa}s the light to term injiistue an> art whiih decides 
the life mil honoui 1 1 i cell bi itcil in in without st cing x»oofs of his guilt, or 
it Ic ist must considc i them vci> doubtful is no ) eison who posbesbcs under 
st indiiig ( ill discovi i iii} u ison ihle motive ft i ct iii c ding them 1 he proof 
ol this Pignotti continues *4ui} be f uiid in thi eiimiiial bystem of tlie 
must pilite nitioiis, m putiiulir in tbit which his formed the glory and 
peiBonal sii uiity ol the Englibh xiiojde 

This ]iciliii)s IS i blight OTcrstitemont thcie mi} lie re isons of state 
that mike it unde suable to gi\o publicit} to all the laets wlieic treason is 
invohed And ceitainly it would seem as if the Venetian authoiities must 
hue feltTci} buie of tlieu giound befoie the} deeided to doawi} with their 
L ipt iin-genei il, when no mm of biniilii c i])ieit> w is at hand to take his 
jlace ^eic itheless, the question of the justice of the execution of Car- 
magni 1 1 cm iiiib one of the unsolved iiroblc ms of histoiy 

Depiued of their gieit geneiil, the Venetiiiis weie eiippled, while the 
cause of the Visconti w is iiropoitionatel} sticngtheiicil Neve itheless, the 
war wab hi ought to i close not long aftei Sigismund who had been 
crowned king of the Romans at Milan, was atticked by the I loientmes and 
shut up in Siena Paitly thiough his influence the duke of Milan was 
led to sign a peace with the allies m 1433 Ihe Venetians remained in 
possession of Brebcia and Beigamo « 

Venice and fhe Turh% 

A httle later, by the rum and exile of the last of the noble f imily of 
Polenta, the Venetians grasped the state of Ravenna (1441) In addition to 
these TOBsesBions in Italy, Venice continued to enjoy extensive territories 
in the East, besides Dalmatia and Durazzo , with oJier places in Arbani, bhe 
was mistress of the chief cities in Morca and many of the Ionian Islands 
But the taking of Constantinople by the Turks and the captivity of the 
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Venetians settled in Pera, threatened her power in the East, and she felt no 
repugnance to enter into a treaty with the enemies of her religion. After 
the usual negotiations, terms were concluded between Sigismund and Venice ; 
by which her possessions were secured to her and her trade guaranteed to 
her throughout the empire. In virtue of this treaty, she continued to occupy 
Modon, Goron, Napoli di Romania (Nauplia), Argos, and other cities on we 

borders of the peninsula, together with 
Euboea (Negropont), and some of the 
smaller islands. But this good under- 
standing was interrupted in 1468, when 
the Turks contrivea an excuse for at- 
tacking the Venetian territory. Under 
pretence of resenting the asylum afforded 
to a Turkish refugee, the pasha of the 
Morea besieged and captured Arra; 
and the republic felt i^lf comp&ed 
immediately to resent the aggression. 

A reinforcement was sent from 
Venice to Napoli, and Argos was quickly 
recaptured. Corinth was next besieged, 
and the project of fortifying the isth- 
mus was once more renewed. The 
promontory which unites the Pelopon- 
nesus to the continent measures scarcely 
six miles across between the gulfs of 
^gina and Lepanto. In the early ages 
of Greece the narrowness of this pass 
had suggested the possibility and expe- 
diency of fortifying it by a rampart; 
under tlic emperor Justinian, the an- 
cient fortifications were reiiewed ; and 
in 1413 a strong wall, named Hexamilion 
from its len^h, was erected by the 
emperor Manuel. Upon the present 
occasion, the labour of thirty thousand 
workmen accomplished the work in fif- 
teen days: a stone wall of more than 
twelve feet high, defended by a ditch 
and flanked by 186 towers, was drawn 
across the isthmus; in the midst the 
standard of St. Mark was displa^red; 
and the performance of the holy service completed the new fortificanon. 
But the approach of the Turks, whose numbers were probably exaggera^ 
by report, threw the Venetians into distrust and consternation; and unwill- 
ing to confide in the strength of their rampart they abandoned the siege of 
Corinth, and retreated to Napoli, from which the infidels were repulsed with 
the loss of five thousand men. 

The Peloponnesus was now exposed to the predatorjr retaliations of the 
Turks and Venetians ; and the Christians appeared anxious to rival or sur- 
pass the Mohammedans in the refinement of their barbarous inflictions. The 
names of Sparta and Athens may create a momentary interest; the former, 
denoted by the modern town of Mistra qrected near its ruins ; the latter, the 
poor remains of the ancient city, but still one of the richest and most 
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populous of Ghreek poBsessions. In the year 1465 Siffismondo Malatesta 
wded in the Morea, with a reinforcement of a thousand men ; and, without 
effecting the reduction of the citadel, captured and burned Mistra In the 
following year, Vittore Capcllo, with the Venetian fleet, arri\ed in the straits 
of Euiipus, and landing at Aulis marched into Attica After making hima^ 
master of the Pirseus, he laid siege to Athens, her vails vere o\ei thrown; 
her inhabitants plundered , and the Venetians retreated vith the spoil to the 
opposite shores of Eubcea. 

The victorious career of Matthias Cor\inu8, king of Hungai>, for a time 
diverted the sultan fiom the war m Uie Moita, but vhiii Matthias was 
mduted to change his antagonists, and, instead of v airing against the lurka, 
to turn upon his Christian brethren of Bohemia, Muhamnied II solemnly 
bound himself by oath to abolish the idolatious xcligioii of Clirist, and invited 
the disciples of die prophet to join him in his pious design Ixi tlie ^gin- 
mng of the }(ar 1470, a fleet of 108 galleys, besides a numbei of smaller 
vessels, manned by a foice 70,000 stiong, issued fioiii the hiibour of Con- 
stantinople, and sailed for the straits of Euripus Never snut the da}S of 
Xerxes had those seas been cumbered by so \ast a inultitudt , and in the 
same place, whither the Gieat King had once despatched his countless fleet, 
tile \essLls of the sultan were anchored The arm^ landed vitliout molesta- 
tion on the island, which they united to the mainland by a bridge of boats, 
I lid immediatel} pioeeeded to lay siege to the cit} of Negropont Muhammed 
c used his tent to be pitched on a promontory of the Attic coast, and thence 
surveyed the operations of his soldier} 

The hopes of the besieged vere now centred in the Venetian fleet, which, 
under the command of Niccolo Canale, lay at anchor in the boronic Gulf. 
But that admiral, whilst he awaited a xcinfoictmeiit, let slip the favourable 
opportunity of preventing the debarkation of the enemy, oi ot shutting up 
the Turks in the island by the destiuetion of their half deserted fleet and 
bridge of boats By an unaccountable inactivity, he suffered the city to be 
attacked, which, after a vigorous resistance of nearly a month, was earned 
b} assault , and all the inliabitants who did not escam into the citadel were 
put to the swoid At length that fortiess was also taken , and the barbarous 
conqueror, who had promised to respect the head of the intrepid governor, 
deemed it no violation of his woid to saw his victim in halves After this 
decisive blow, which reduced the whole island, Muhammed led back his 
ODnquenng army to Constantinople The Venetian admiral was forthwith 
superseded by a new commander, and sent loaded with iions to Venice, 
where his countrymen, by an unaccustomed exercise of moderation, were 
content to spare his life, and punished his delinquency by perpetual exile. 

This success encouraged the Turks to attack the Venetians in their Italian 
territory ; and the pasha of Bosnia invaded Istna and Fiiuli, and earned fire 
and sword almost to the gates of Udine. In the following year, however, 
the Turks were baffled in their attempt to reduce Scutari in Albania, which 
had been delivered by the gallant Scanderbeg to the guardian caie of Venice. 
Some abortive negotiations for peace suspended hostilities until 1477, when 
the troops of Muhammed laid siege to Croia in Albania, which they reduced 
to the severest distress. But a new mcursion into Friuli struck a panic into 
the inhabitants of Venice, who beheld, from the tops of their churches and 
towers, the raging flames which devoured the neighbouring villages. A hasty 
muster of all their available forces was made to defend the capital ; but the 
^^ks, distrustful of their strength or satiated with plunder, once more 
withdrew into Albania. The siege of Croia was soon after terminated by its 
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Enirrender and the massacre of its mhabitants , and the sultan, in person, 
undertook the reduction of the stubborn city of Scutan 

But not even the presence of the sultan could accomplish the capture of 
that ledoubted garrison In vam did the janissaries scale the walls , in yam 
did the Turkish artillery thunder agamst the shivered baincrs , whilst new 
assailants replaced those who fell overwhelmed by the javelins and stones 
launched on them by the besieged For two days and a mglit the grand 
assault was kept up without intei mission, until, weary of the useless sacrifice 
of his men, Muhammed resolved to conveit the siege into a blockade The 
surrounding country was harassed by the ravages of the Turks , but a new 
attempt upon hiiuU was successfully resisted , and the mfidels were com- 
pelled to confine their incursions to the fiontieis of Germany 

These repeated aggressions on her temtoiies made Venice every day more 
anxious to conclude a peace \vith the sultan, and a ficsh negotiation was 
opened, wherein the republic submitted to conditions she had, on a former 
occasion, rejected It wis agieed that the islands of Nigiopont and Myti- 
lene, witii the cities of C roia and Scutan in Albania, and of Tenaro in the 
Moiea, should be consigned to the luik, whilst other conquests weie to be 
recipiocally restored to then foimer owneis A tribute of 10,000 ducats was 
imposed upon Vemce, and the inhabitants of Scutari were to be permitted to 
evacuate tne city without molestation Upon this footing a peace was con- 
cluded, which delivered Venice from a ruinous war of fifteen years The pool 
remnant of the defenders of Scutan, now x educed to 500 men and 150 women, 
were suffered to depait fjom their homes, and being conducted to V>mce 
were munificently providid for at the expense of the republic (14'^9) 9 

While Venice was thus contending with difficulty against Ottoman power 
fox the preservation of her colonies, Genoa, with less vigour and fox tune, had 
lost the whole of her possessions and mfluence in the Black Sea With the 
sceptre of Constantinople, the Turks had acquired the key of the Euzme, 
the Genoese could no longer communicate by sea with then gieat colony at 
Kaffa, except at the pleasure of the sultan and it was easy to foiesee that 
Muhammed II would not permit them long to retain so valuable a de- 
pendency Upon the occision of some petty quarrel with the colonists of 
Aaffa, the Tatar governor of the Crimea besieged the place, and invited the 
co-operation of the sultan 1 he Turkish fleet appeared before the port, and 
easily effected a breach m the walls , the colonists were i educed to capitulate , 
and the last vestige of the Crenoese power in the Euzme was destroyed (1475^ 
The misfoituiies of the Genoese were without a counterpoise , but the re- 
verses of Venice in the lite war were balanced by the acquisition of the 
large and beautiful island of Cypius 

Ever smee the conquest of Cyprus by Richard Ccsui-de-Lion, and his 
gift of its crown to Guy of Lusignan, the descendants of that chieftam had 
preserved his inheritance with the kmgly title But a disputed succession 
and a civil war in 1459 entailed rum on the dynasty of Lusignan After a 
contest between the lentimate daughter, and James, the natural son of the 
late king, m which the Tatter prevailed, the Venetians bestowed on him their 
protection and the hand of Catherme Comaro, a young lady of noble family, 
who was solemnly declared the adopted daughter of the republic The new 
kmg of Cyprus, who had thus contracted the singular relation of son-in-law 
to uie Venetian state, fulfilled its duties with fidelity and deference But 
he died after only a shoxt reign, and the republic immediately acted as 
the natural guardian of his widow and posthumous child. The Cypnotes, 
however, were not disposed to accept of the insidious protection of a foreign 
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state, and, dunng tbe absence of the Venetian fleet, the> rebelled against 
the queen, and deprived her of the charge of her infant son On his return, 
Mocemgo, the Venetian admiral, saw the importance of the crisis He ccd- 
looted a strong body of land forces fiom the republican colonies, he awed 
the islandexs into submission, md occupied their foiti esses mth his troops, 
and from this epoch Cyprus may be immbcied inidig the possebsions of 
Venice The intant son of J imes of Liisi^iiiu ind C itheiine C nnaro died, 
the republic futhlessly rcmo\ed to Venice s«>m< iiitui il cliildiin on whom, 
in default of legitimate issue, J imes had sell ltd tin succcssit n md, in 1489 , 
Ibe Venetian goaernment it length wholl> thiew oft the inibk and completed 
their perfidious usurpation, b> obliging the uh pit d d uightc i of their state 
to abdic lie lit i kingdom Catherine Coin no h id c 113 >cd 110 more than the 
bliodow of loyalty under the authoiit> of tlu dchgited counst Hors of the 
Venetian sen ite but th it body weie still ft 11 till of Yu 1 ilti m| ting to n iider 
herself independent b> i second m irriige , md iftc i obt lining lit 1 solemn act 
of rcbignation m f ivoui of the lepublic, they withdicw her fiom the island, 
md abbigned her for life a castle and a revenue in then I ombaid states p 

The Q-ovemment (f Vnntf 

The government of Venice had now assumed that peifectic n of ohgarehi- 
il despotism which subsisted, with very little v imtion fiom the }eai 1464 
until the inglorious dissolution of the icpublu 111 17^7 I In soieieign 
authority w is vested 111 the great council, tlu gricinnunt in the senate, 
the admmistiation m the seigniory, the judiciil auth >iit> m the quaiantia, 
and the police in the Council of Feu To these lugust issimblKs the nobles 
were done admissible, so that evei} membei of the siibordinite councils 
had i seit in the gicit council 

Ihe doge was m nime at least, the he id of the goveinment and as such 
presided over every council The extern il m iiks of ic sj cct wtu c ouceded to 
his stition, and the spleiidoui of the ducil tiai pings wis well c outlived 
to dazzle the multitude But fiom an absolute sovcii ign the duke of Venice 
had giadually dwmdlcd down to a poweilcss pagcint and the aiistociaey 
seem to have delighted 111 shackling then piiiicc with iiksome tli ugh gen 
erall} wise lestiictions No pcisou if chosen w is pciniitud t decline the 
dignit} ind the dignity when cure leccpted could nevei be icsigned unless 
b} the consent of the gieit council On the othei hand, the doge was liable 
to deposition, md the histoiy of the uniortunite hoscaii evinces the rigor 
ous trcitment to which the sovereign was open Jhe doge wis forbidden 
to quit the limits of Venice without special permission , to possess property 
out of the city, to exoicise commexce, 01 to icceivc any gratuity from a 
foreign piince His revenue w is limited to 12 000 ducats md his expendi- 
ture WIS matter of the seveiest scrutiny In his ] ublic capacity he could 
make neither war nor peace , he could open no despatches sivc in *he pies- 
ence of the seigniory, nor could he return an answer to a foieign potentate 
without their approbition His wife and f imily weie also precluded from 
accepting presents His brothers, Ins sons, and even his servants, were ineli- 
gible to ublic ofiice , and his children were prohibited fiom contiacting for- 
eign marriages After his death, his heirs were liable to be visited for the 
errors of his reign , and compellable to make good any malversation reported 
oy the censors appointed to inquire into his administration 

The gpreat council included all the nobles who had attained the aM of 
twenty-five We have already seen the artifices by which this noble iiody 
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shut the door of the asBemhly aminet all whose names were not registered in 
the Golden Book. But during uie famous war of Ghiop^ia the door was again 
unbarred ; and faithful to her promise Venice admitted into her nobOity 
those thirty citizens who were ^judged to have exerted themselves most 
strenuously in defence of their country. In this illustrious assembly the real 
sovereignty of Venice existed ; from the great council emanated the senate 
and other councils ; and it absorbed all other assemblies, since only its own 
members were eligible to the important departments of government. Its 
peculiar office was to make or repeal laws ; to ballot for magistrates ; and to 
approve of, or annul, the taxes proposed by the senate. The residue of the 
sovereign functions it was content to leave to the senate ; and as the senators 
were themselves members of the council no great risk was incurred of any 
violent collision. 
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The chief restrictions imposed upon the nobles related to their inter- 
course with foreign powers. They were forbidden to acquire foreign prop- 
erty ; to accept foreign presents ; to hold communication with any foreign 
ambassador. All intermarriages of themselves and their children with 
foreigners were prohibited ; but as too strict an adherence to this prohibi- 
tion might have aeprived the state of advantageous alliances, an ingenious 
evasion was contrived; and when the daughter of a Venetian noble was 
sought by a foreign potentate, the state adopted her as its own, and gave 
her in marriage as the daughter of St. Mark. Attempts were made mm 
time to time to prohibit the nobles from trading ; but the impolicy of such 
a restriction in a commercial state was too strongly felt to render the inter- 
diction available. 

The senate, which originally consisted of sixty members, elected annu- 
ally by the great council mm their own body, was afterwards increased by 
the addition of sixty extraordinary members : and the admission of various 
public functionaries, in virtue of &eir office, at length swelled this body to 
three hundred. To the senate the immediate functions of government were 
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entrusted; and tJiej ddibexated and decided upon many important points 
iFitbont any reference to the great council. They made war or peace; en- 
tered into treaties ; appointed ambassadors and commanders ; coined money ; 
raised loans ; and reflated the distribution of the finances. But th^ mid 
no authority to make laws or impose tax^ unless these were afterwasds 
approved and confirmed by the great council. 

The executive power was vested in the seigniory which consisted of the 
doge and the six red counsellors nominated by the great council, one 
for nvery quarter of the oit^. To these were associated the three chiefi ff 
the criminal quarantia, and sixteen sages ; and this absonibly of twenty-s^ 
was styled **the college.” They gave audiences to ambassadors of forei^ 
princes; received memorials and manifestoeb; and opened all public fi- 
spatches, which they were bound to transmit for the perusal of the senate. 
To them also belonged the convoking of the senate ; and by tlu^in the resolu- 
tions of the senate were to be effectuated. 

The supreme judicial authority was lodged in a criminal tribunal of forty 
judges, and two civil tribunals, each also consisting of forty. These judges 
were all nominated from among the patricians by the great council ; those 
of the criminal quarantia were ex-offioio 
members of the senate ; and as the judges 
of the civil courts passed on to the crimi- 
nal, all became senators in rotation. These 
tiibunals formed courts of appeal from 
others of inferior jurisdiction ; and admiur 
istered justice according to iJie civU law, 
modified by statutes and local customs. 

Their proceedings were encumbered by 
formalities, and were consequently tardy ; 
but their decisious (which were given by 
ballot) are admitted to have evinced sa- 
gacity and integrity. In criminal matters, 
indeed, the friends of the accused were 
permitted to use private influence witli the 
judges; but such culpable attempts at 
the perversion of justice were strictly for- 
bidden in civil proceedings. 

Tlie terrible Council of Ten had al- 
ready overawed Venice for more than a 
century, when a new engine of tyranny 
was introduced still more terrific. The 
Council of Ten being deemed too numerous 
a body for securing the desired prompt- 
ness and mystery of their proceedings, 
it was resolved by the great council in ^ vbhetiak nodlbwak 

1464 to erect another tribunal, consist- 
ing of three members with the most unlimited authority over the lives 
and liberty of the community. The Council of Ten were empowered to 
nominate two of their black counsellors, and one member of the doge’s 
council; and were directed to prepare a body of statutes for the guid- 
ance of this new “ Inquisition of State.” Three days after the passing of 
tl^ decree the council were ready with these statutes ; but the ^borate 
minuteness of their provisions clearly proves t^t much time and deliberation 
had been previously expended upon them. That this frightful tribunal 
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its origin that no one piesomed to fix the 'time of its estaiUiilmient, until 
the m^em historian ox Venice in his laborious reseaioha disoorered a copy 
of this diabolical code.. Such a tissue of refined cruelty and perfidy was 
surely never before^giyen to the world; add the* framers' of the Statutes 
of Inquisition ” appear to have been gifted with a subtle and relentless 
of wickedness which might challenge the malignity of assembled 
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An attentive perusal of this manual of assassination can alone give an 
•adeuiate notion of the precision and acuteness with which the depositaries 
ol |£is unbounded power are enjoined to draw the unwary into their snares ; 
«r of the cold-blooded and uncompromising villainy recommended for the 
pMNNffvation of Venetian policy Subject to these instructions, the three 
UMpkitors were abandoned tQl£eiT«w discretion in selecting the time and 
— I of seizure and investigation, ^the tortures to be employed, and the 
r of destroying their victims The nobles and citizens might thus be 
fiy exposed on a gibbet, or silently consigned to the adjacent canal, 
sarable spies perv^ed the city ; the recesses of domestic privacy and 
'thir iomost apartments of the ducu palace were (dike laid open to the pene- 
trtftiiig gfue of the Inquisition. Such was the mystery which surrounded . 
the inquisitors that it was never known, except by the council, to which of 
their members this terrible office was entrusted ; and an unguarded whisper 
in an inquisitors presence might in a moment be followed by incarceration 
and death. a 

A system, if possible more monstrous, was also encouraged at Venice. 
A number of iron mouths in different parts of the city gaped for accusa- 
tions; and an anonymous charge deposited by a secret enemy was suffi- 
cient to drag the unconscious accused before his judges. No human being 
could enjoy security for an instant; the daggers and the poison of the 
Inquisition were always at hand ; and the innocent might suddenly be torn 
from the midst of his friends and consigned to the burning heat of the 
leaden roofs, or forever immured in the wells, those dismal dungeons sunk 
lower than the surface of the canals, where they might sicken and perhaps 
die from the foul air. 

Amidst these institutions, where the functions of the state were exclusively 
veited in the nobles, and the legislative, executive, and judicial powers united 
in one body, we may be at a loss to discover what security existed for the 
welfare of the subordinate classes. The three a\ogadors, one of whom was 
necessarily a member of the great council and senate, might, indeed, call 
mxm the legislature to pause when any measure was proposed injurious to 
the public; but in this anxiety for the general good no safety was to be 
fonnd for private life or liberty ; and we have no means of ascertaining 
the cpantity of individual misery inflicted by this odious government. But 
amidst the distraction of shows and pageants, the people might at least con- 
sole themselves with the impartiality of their despotic rmers; since the 
noUes, and even the doge himself, were liable to feel the rigour of this 


I annals of Venice present many glaring instances of her noblest sons 
perilling under the malice of an enemy, or sacrificed to the detestable policy 
of the state ; and every page of her history is deformed bv examples of per- 
fidy and injustice. Wiwout adverting to these, we will nere briefly repeat 
the characteristic story of Foscari ; and it is remarkable that the Biquisition 
of State originated at the close of this doge’s reign. 
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Tkt TSoo FoBcan 

On the death of Tommaeo Moceiiigo in 1423, Franeesco Foeoari wm 
raised to the ducal throne. A vigorous understanding, a bold and enter- 
prising spirit, were the conspicuous qualities of the new doge ; and during 
his long and warlike reign Venice attained a pitch of glory and power she 
had ne\er before enjoyed. But whilst Foscari was thus increasing the 
prosperity of his country he was struggling with severe domestic afBiotiott. 
Thice of his sons were successively swept away to the grave ; and the auf- 
vivor was reserved but to augment the misery of his afllicted father. Jacopo, 
the youngest Foscari, was secretly accused before the Council of Ten of 
having received from Filiimo, duke of Milan, presents of money and jewels, 
and immediately summoned to answer the accusation. The unhappy Fran- 
cesco, who presided as doge, beheld his only son stretched upon the rack. 
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heard his confession of guilt, and ac^iesoed in the sentence of perpetual 
banishment to Napoli di Romania. This sentence was, however, in some 
degree mitigated; and Trieste was fixed on as the place of his exile, whither 
he was allowed toe consolation of being accompanied by his }oung wife. 
After residing there above five years a new calamity awaited him. On toe 
5th of Noveim>er, 1450, Almoro Donato, one of toe chiefs of the council, vras 
assassinated ; and toe circumstance of a servant of Jacopo’s haying been 
seen in Venice on that day was deemed sufficient to fasten suspicion on his 
master. The severities of the rack having extorted nothing from the servant, 
Jacopo was conducted to Venice, and in nis father's presence once more put 
to the torture. Far from admitting his participation in the murder, the 
unfortunate culprit vehemently asserted his innocence ; but his protestationa 
availed him notoing; and toe inexorable council pronounced a sentence of 
perpetual banishment to the island of Candia. 

The doge Francesco had already on two occasions expressed his desire of 
abdicating his dignity ; but on each occasion the great council refused to per- 
mit his resimation. The cruel persecution of his son now redoubled^ his 
anxiety to ascend from that eminence which exposed him more conspioil^ 
ously to the malice of his ftnftmiftii. But toe council not only reiteraled 
their refusal, but compelled him to bind himself by oath to retain tile 
duchy until relieved by death. v j 

During a five yean’ residence at Canea in Candia, Jampo Foscan had 
exerted every means in his power to obtoin the reversal of his unmeri ted s en- 
tence. Wearied of toe hopelM attempt to soften his obdorate countrymen, 
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he at length addressed a letter to Sforza, duke of Milan, entreating him to 
use his influence with the Venetian senate To solicit foreign protection 
was an offence at Venice , and the letter, by design or accident being inter- 
cepted, Jacopo was conveyed from Canea, and for the third time put to the 
rack b( 3 foro the Council of len He immediately admitted the offensive 
letter, and rejoiced in the step he had taken, which once more restored him 
to his beloved country, and to the presence of his wife, his father, and all 
that was dearest to him upon earth This touching avowal weighed little 
with the heartless tribune, and he was sentenced to be impnsoned in a 
dungeon for a yeax, and then again carried back into Gandia After the 
expiration of his imprisonment, he was sent into exile and soon afterwards 
died Meanwhile his innocence of the imputed murder was completely 
established the real assassin of Donato confessed on his death bed that 
his, not Jacopo's, was the guilty hand 

The wretched father now sank undei this accumuldtion of misery ■ he 
fled from public business , ibst uned from attendance in the councils , and 
at the age of eighty-foui buiied himself in retirement so suitable to his years 
and misf 01 tunes But the malice of his enemies was still unsatiated , it was 
resolved that he should be precipitated from a throne he had already thiice 
attempted to vacate Bj an enormous stretch of power, the Council of Ten 
intunated to the doge in the name of the great council, that the state called 
for his lesignation and absolved him from his oath They condescended 
to offer him a pension of 1500 ducats, and peremptonly insisted on his 
quitting the ducal palace within eight days under pain of confiscation of 
ms property After a momentary btiuggle with his pnde the old man bowed 
to the decree, and descended the Giants’ Staircase, which thirty-four yeais 
before he had mounted as the sovereign of Venice The assembled populace 
beheld with pity and indignation the aged father of the republic pass dowly 
towards his pnvate dwelling , but the murmurs of coropission were in a mo- 
ment silenced by a menacing proclamation of the Ten The electors pro- 
ceeded to the choice of a new doge, and on the 30th of October, 1457, seven 
days after the deposition of hoscan, Pasqutle Malipiero was declared duly 
elected. The tolling of the bell of St Mark’s tower, which announced the 
election, awakened in the soul of Foscari a conflict of pasbions too furious for 
exhausted nature, and he survived the shock only a few hours Notwith- 
standing the lesistance of his widow, the counc i, who had thus hurried him 
to hiB grave, lesolved upon the mockery of a magnificent funeral , and he was 
interred with all the splendour usual at a doge's obsequies, the newly elected 
duke assisting in the habit of a senator 

One of the chief instruments of the ruin of Foscan was Giacomo Lore- 
dano, a noble, whose long cheiished lancour was thus form^ly entered on his 
commercial accounts “Francesco Foscan, foi the death of my father and 
uncle.” But the debt was now liquidated, and on the opposite page ^e cold- 
blooded Loredano wrote the discharge, “he has paid it ’V 




CHAPTER X 

THE COMMERCE OF VENICE 

In the preceding chapter we ha\c followed the political development of 
Venice, and seen that city icquiie undiaputed supremacy on the water and 
then reach out for land conquests as well We shall now interrupt the 
rather depressing story of political wrangles, to consider the commercial 
prospenty of the new world-empoimm 

“ Venice,” sa^s Buickhaidt,^ ** recognised itself from the first as a strange 
and mysterious creation — the f i uits of a higher power than human ingenuity. 
The key-note of the Venetisn character was a spirit of proud and contempt- 
uous isolation, which, joined to the hatred felt foi the cit} b) tlie other states 
of It ily, gave rise to a strong sense of solidarity within The inhabitants 
meanwhile weie united by the most powerful ties of interest in dealing 
both with the colonies and the possessions on the mainland , and forcing the 
population of the latter, that is of all the towns up to Bergamo, to bi^ and 
sell in Venice alone A power which rested on means so artificial coula only 
be maintained by intern^ harmony and unity On the other hand, within 
the ranks of the nobility itself, tiavel and commercial enterprises, and the 
mcessant wars with the Turks, sa^ed the wealthy and dangerous from 
that fruitful source of conspiiacics — idleness A free government in the 
open air gave the Venetian aristocracy, as a whok, a healthy bias ” 

The Venetian did, m point of fact, seem to differ materially from 
his Italian neighbours we have seen that the city did not come into 
prominence until a relatively late period of the Middle Ages Isolated 
geographically, it held aloof from its neighbouring states and never conceded 
allegiance to the Western Empire Nominally, it sought the protection of 
Gonstantincmle , but in reality it neither needed nor received aid from tliat 
quarter, ana its allegiance to the Eastern emperor was probably due 
to the harmlessness of his supposed authority. The seafaring life nad 
^^eloped here, as so often elsewhere, a ha^y and liberty-loving race. ^ TOe 
Venetian reminds us strongly of his prototype, the old-time Phcsnicien. 
But m one regard the citisen of Venice proved even more self-reliant than 
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his prototype he insisted always on choosing his rulers , moreover, he not 
merely elected them, but he held them amename to the law We have seen 
a stiiking lUustiation of this m the preceding chapter, in the legal execution 
of the doge Marino Fallen Seldom, if tvti, has tliat incident been pre- 
cisely duplicated The doge of Vemce, elected foi life, was sunounded with 
all the semblance of royalty and was to all intents and pui poses a sovereign. 
Yet when this distinguished incumbent of the ofbee had pioven himself 
disloyal to the constitution, he was adjudged m practically the same maimer 
wiUi his associates in ciime, and subjected to the same xmmshment 

Nothing could be more chaiacteristic than the manner m which the 
punishment of Fallen vas earned out Up to the veiy last the doge was 
treated with all lespei t Even when led out to execution, he was still 
clothed m his ducal lobcs ihe mandate of the law was earned out not 
in anger, but in soiiow , evei> thing was legal, constitutional , theie was no 
breach of dignity A v ist concourse of peojde waited at the dooi of the 
palace to vie^ the ooipse , but it was no clamouring mob it was a qmet 
and orderly gatheiing of citizens The fall of the soveieign had come about 
through no reign of tiiioi surh is obtiincd in lattei-day France, when 
Louis XVI was executed , no iciolutioii like that which brought Chailes 1 
to the block The siicccssoi to the doge was elected in jiiecisely the same 
manner as if the pievious incumbent of this olhee had died a natural death 
In all histor\, let it be lepeited, theie is scaicely a piecise for ^his 

exhibition of the f ir-ieachiiig scope of Venetian justice 

We have now to view the leal souiee of the power of this strange nation , 
a power based, as has lepeitedly been suggested, upon the old familiai 
foundation of commeieial prospeiity It was the iiidepeiidence born of this 
prosperity that made Vemce feared and luted by all the other powers of 
Italy — feared and hated, but ilso admired We lead in Viliam c that when 
m we early put of the fouiteenth ccntuiy Venice condc scended to make 
common cause with 1 lorence igainst the tyi int of Milan, the Floientines 
regarded it as a singular honour for their couuttj to ha\e become the con- 
federate of the Venetians, “who, foi then gicat exedlez ce and powei, had 
never aUied themselves with any state oi piince, excejit at then ancient 
conquest of Constantinople and Romania We learn, on the other hand, 
from the Venetians, how some of the wise men ot their city regretted this 
same alliance with its attendant giaspmg attci political conquests, on the 
mainland A lemaikable account has been preserved to us by Sanuto,^ of 
the warmng said to ha\e been given to his people by the doge Mocenigo, 
who died in 1423, and whose alleged words we shall quote in some detail, 
because they furnish us with statistics that will servo as introductory to 
our further studies of the ii ttional commerce 

The doge asserted that the tiade with Lombardy alone brought into 
Venice each year no less than 28,800,000 ducats a My lords,’* he is reported 
as saymg, ** from the infirm state in which I find myself, 1 judge that I am 
drawmg near the close of my career , and the obligations under which 1 lie 
to a country which has not only bred me, but has permitted me to attain such 
lofty prommence, and has showered upon me so many honours, have prompted 
me to ckll you together around me, m older that I may commend to your 
care this Chnstian city, and persuade you to hve in concord with your neigh- 
boursy and to preserve this uty, as 1 have done to the best of my ability. In 
my tune, 4,000,000 ducats of we pubhc debt have been paid though 6,000,000 
remain, the latter of which were contracted for the war of Padua, Vi- 
cenza, and Verona. We have regululy paid the half-yearly mterest on the 
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funds and the salanes of the public offices. Our city at nraeent sends 
abroad for purposes of trade in various parts of the world 10,000,000 
ducats a year, of whicdi the interest is not less than 2,000,000. In this 
city there are 8000 vessels of smallc r burden, which carry 17,000 seamen ; 
300 large ships carrying 8000 seamen , 45 galley s and dromons constantly 
in commission for the protection of comuitui, whub employ 11,000 iM.a- 
men, 3000 carpenters, 3000 caulkeis Of silk cloth uoikeis tluic aie 8000 , 
of manufacturers of fustian, 16,000 llie lent loll is estimate d at 7,050,00(» 
dueats The income aiising fiom let houses is 1 >0 000 t find 1000 
gentlemen with means s arming between 700 and 4000 duL its a >eai If 
you continue to prosper in this monnei, }ou will btcoini niistiis of all 
the gold in Chi stendom But, I biseceh you, keep >our ling( is from youi 
neighbouis as you would keep them out of the hu, and ingige in no 
unjust wais, foi m such eirois God will not sujpoit pi nuts I \inbody 
knows that the Tuikish wai his lendeied you expert and biaii in miiitime 
eiiterpiises You have six able captains, compett nt to comm uid hirgi flee ts 
You ha\e many persons well versed iii di{>lumac> and in tlie goiiinnicnt of 
cities, who aie ambassadois of peifect expeiience \on line numerous 
doetois in different sciences, and especiall} in the law, wlio enjoy high ciedit 
for then learning among strangeis 'ioui mint coins annually 1000,000 
ducats of gold and 200,000 ducats of siher, of minor jiiKts, h00,000. Of 
this sum 500,000 go to Syria, 100,000 to the fen 1 1 iiin i, 100,000 to various 
othci places, 100,000 to England The rema ndci is used it home You are 
aware that the Florentines send heie every year lb 000 pieces of fine cloth, 
of which we disjiose in Birbary, Egypt, Syrii, ( ypius, Khodcs Romania, 
the Morea, and Istria, and thit they bung to our city monthly 60,000 
(70,000 ducats* worth of merchandise, amounting innu ill> to 840,000 or 
more, ind in exchange purchase our gocKls to our gieat ady int igc 

‘‘Iheiefoie it behoves }Ou to bewaie lest this city decline It behoves 
you to exercise exticme caution in the choice of my succcssoi, in whose power 
it will be, to a consideiable extent, to govern the icjuiblic for good or foi 
evil Many of you are inclined to Messer Fiance sco Fosc in, and do not, I 
apprehend, sufliciently know his impetuous charac tei, and proud, supercihous 
disposition If he is made doge, you will be at wai continually I hose who 
now possess 10,000 ducats will have only 1000 Those who possess ten 
houses will be propnetors of one, and those who now own ten c oats will be 
reduced to a single coat You will lose your money and youi leputation 
You will be at the meiey of a soldiery I have found it impossible to forbeai 
expressing to you thus my opinion May God helj) you to make the wisest 
choice ^ May he rule your hearts to preseive peace 

Such [says Hazhtt«] were the Last words of a great and prophetic 
statesman The glaje of death was soon upon those eyes Those lips were 
soon mute On &e 4th of Apnl, 1423, Tommaso Mocenigo expired, leaving 
hiB country more prosperous and opulent than she had over \ et been Her 
treasury was full Her debt was considerably reduced The statistics of 
her taxation and expenditure exhibited a surplus of 1,000,000 a year Her 
home and foreign trade was flourishing beyond any prec^ent N o European 
power was more highly respected, ana the alliance of none i\ as more eagerly 
sou^t and cultuated « 

These calcoilations of Mocenigo are declared by IlaUam / to be so strange 
and manifestly mexact as to deserve little rc^rd , they are, however, viewed 
with greater consideration by Daru ,9 and by Harlitt («) Doubtless they have 
not the accuracy of the reports of modern statistician yet, as a general state- 
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ment of what at least are approximate facts, they have the fullest interest 
and the utmost sigmfioance They furiiibh a clew to the power and greatness 
of this remarkable city , a city which in the yeai 1422 is said to have h^ a 
population of only 190,000, yet which was the most powerful state of Italy, 
and which after the fall of Constantuioplc in 1453 was the uncontested world 
metropolis 

In considering the piecue conditions of Venetian commerce and manu- 
facture it will be well to take at the same time a general view of the com- 
merce of late antiquity, that the conditions of trade m the East to which 
Venice fell htii may be understood a 

It was to then politied and territorial situation tliat the Venetians owed 
then piedilection loi commeicial operations — ^the cause of their prosperity 
Fugitives from the Italian continent living in small, uncultivated, barren 
islands, without certaiu communication with the contment, they saw nothing 
round them but the sea, m then hands a few fleeting possessions which they 
had saved fiom the geneial devastation, but which would soon be lost if work 
and industry could not fiuctify them 

Salt was the only pioduet of the soil they trod Fishery could only im- 
perfectly })rovide a subsistence But this hshery, this salt, became a means 
of exchange to provide things necessary fur life Nearly evciything was 
lacking I he inhabitants of the lagunes were reduced to seek on the neigh- 
bourmg continent gram, wood, metals, stone, even water Happily for them 
their neighbouis could bung them nothing These people, desolated by 
continual war, were not given to navigation If at that time, when so many 
fugitives took refuge in the lagunes, there had lieen neai them a commercial 
maritime town eiger to bung them all they wanted, such a town would have 
taken fiom them the few nches they had bi ought into the islands, and little 
by little these fumtives, instead of creatmg a country on uncultivated wastes 
would have sought safety, ease, or work with the foreigner But the rigour 
of their condition, the depnvation of all help condemned them to make great 
efforts, and their heioic works contributed also to then h ippmess and g^ory. 

Again, they would hardly have believed it to be a good thing that the 
seventy of then lot made them exert themselves on the sea Continually 
obliged themselves to seek uliat was lacking, they neicssaiily acquired a 
habit of biaving the ocetn When what they wantel w*s not to be found 
on the neighbouring coast they sought it on the opposite one Gradually 
they noted at what points they comd make their pui chases or exchanges 
wiui most advantage These frequent crossings, made on their own account, 
furnished occasion for becoming intermediaries for the two Adriatic shores 
These journeys had at fust for object only the piovisiomng of the islands. 
The spirit of oommeiee gave them wider views , their limits were extended 
their means perfected Art and cupidity essayed moie diihcult routes, and 
it was seen that this new town, placed in a position so easy to defend, almost 
on the borders which sepaiate Euiope from Asia, was called to become 
through the industry of its inhabitants the pnncipal market for western 
peoples. Other local circumstances gave it the means of easy communication 
with a large number of consumers Italy being separated from Germany by 
the Alps was impracticable for commerce A port situated at the end of the 
Adriatic and the mouth of the Po would be the natural market for wools, 
silks, cotton, saffron, oil, manna, and all the other productions which Italy 
furnished to Hungary and Germany 

For the same reason, all that the north had to get from the Levant, 
Afnca, and Spam had to pass by Venice. Journeys beyond the stiaits of 
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Gibraltar towards tbe eastern coast of Europe then meant a Toyage of long 
duration Navigation was so impel feet that the eastern peoples fibd not 3 et 
learned to seek Mediterranean pioducts, ind it \^as Ytr> rarel} that they 
made expeditions, which nieint bo much ixj use dangii, and loss of time 
The result w*i 8 that the end of the Adnatu St i \\ is tin soli point of com- 
munication with the iid\igibU sell, and ViniiL w is a niirt ufliiing equal 
Becurit 3 agaiiist all enemies and temptstb Ihi Po tht Hiiiita and the 
Adige seemed to empty into the basin of the Wgiims ixpussU to oiler the 
Venetiaiis an eab> route b) which tht 3 could tike without diii^t i or great 
expense ill pi oduetionb di minded b^ eisteiii Itil} Vlsi it w is a constant 
care with this growing republic to ossuie fiii iiivit^ition in I ill kinds of 
franchibc on tlnse waters and their numeious afthunts Ab uit the >eir 718 
the hrst doge of the republic concluded a ]h iii with 1 lutpi iiid king of 
Lombardy, which preserved to Yeuetiaus eommeiciil piixiligts 111 the ports 
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and lands of this kingdom Not only were they exempt, with then neigh- 
hours, fiom 11 dues, but they held soveieign rights in perpetuit\, and the 
exercise of these gave them the means of making themseh es a burden to 
their xivals One e^en sees them, in the fifteenth eentiii}, ofieiing to fur- 
nish Filippo Maiia Visconti, duke of Mil in with ten thousand foot and ten 
thousand hoise, if he would let them idmimster the eubtom houses of his 
capital 

The republic did not give less attention to keeping the exclusive privilege 
of famishing tins continent with products of hex own small territory She 
perfected tike art of extracting salt, and appropriated, as fai as she could, all 
the salt beds of her coasts bhe prevented her neighbouis from exploiting 
those the} lad The Venetians sold two qualities of silt — that manufac- 
tured by themselves in their lagunes, called Chioggia salt ind that drawn 
from the salt beds of Ceivia, Ibtiia, Dalmatia, Sieil}, the Afiiean coasts, tbe 
Black Sea, and even Astrakhan All these foreign silts weie comprised 
under the name of sea salt or ultramanne salt The first was of supenor 
quality and consequently of highei price The Cervian salt beds belonged 
to the Bolognese With them the Venetians treated, and, to preserve the 
commerce « f all the salt from this source, the lattei determined the quantity 
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which should be allowed to be sold, establishing surveillance even on the 
place of fabncation The republic even obtained the light to transport rock- 
salt which southern Germany and Croatia took fiom their mines They 
forced the king of Hungaiy to close his The coast people on the Adriatic 
were not allowed to send away their salt, while the inhabitants of Italy could 
not take any but Venetian salt 

For any subject of the lepublic to buy foreign salt was a ciime. The 
house of the offeiidex was lared, and he himself bamslied forevei Yet while 
Venice made this monopoly she furnished all these people, now her tiibu- 
tanes, with excellent salt at a veiy low mice Sales weie effected by com- 
pames, which undeitook to piuvision suem and such a country It is almost 
incredible how much ticasuie this one blanch of commeice for fourteen 
centunes procured the Venetians These piivileges cost some bloodshed. 
But the defence of tlieir pietensions and the wais they had to sustain against 
the corsairs and jealous neighbours put them undci the necessity of foiming 
a mihtar} maime After some centunes of effoit, the flag of St Mark was 
seen proudly flying all along the Mcditerianean Venetian fleets made con- 
quests, the republic founded luh colonies, extended its nasigation and com- 
merce m all then known sets, and arrogated the sovereignty of the Adriatic 
Sea. The continual wais \iliich divided otliei peoples, then gioss ignoiance, 
their almost general isolation with regaid to commeice and navigation, were 
so many favourable ciicumstancos wmch gave the icpuhlic time to establish 
the powei of her maiinc and the prospeiity of her industry quite fiimly . 


VENICE IN THE LLVANT 

After the fall of the Eastern Emjnre, Venice became imsticss of nearly 
all the mantime points of that empiie, and h id immense advantage*^ in all 
the Levant maikets. Hei merchauts theic enjoyed all the piivileges of the 
natives, and in eveiy port her ships found not only free hail ouiage but 
special piotection For eight centunes tliat is fiom the (^)och when the 
Venetians wanted to become conquciois ovci the Itali in lanus, legislation and 
politics had foi their piiiidpal object Uic piospcntyoi commeice Pnvi 
leges fiom the foreigner, assuied safety with them, fadlities foi the moving 
about of men, goods and capital, the establishment ot banks, pcifccting of 
money, encouragement of industiial manui ictires, a vigilant but not ofhcious 
policy, a religious tolciancc little known iinong othei nitions, all concurred 
to make tor Venetian commeicial gieatness 

If to these advantage^ one adds the possibility of obtaining civic rights, 
and considers that a share in soveieignty wis attacln d to this title, one can 
imagine what an influx of strangers augmented the population of Vemce 
and increased its piospeiity by bunging capital and new industiies. One 
can conceive also how cituens of such a state would be attached to their 
country, and what would be the strength and resources of this government 
One would feel at the same time that the republic would lose with regard to 
all these things when she adopted, or rather submitted to, an anstocratic 
government. It has been said that those of the citizens who arrogated all 
authoiity compensated the othei s by abandoning to them all the advan- 
tages resulting from commerce Indeed, this has been given as a mark of 
diwterestedness and moderation from the aristocratic classes. But this is 
an error. It is evident that, in spite of a prohibitive law, the nobles con- 
tmued to be merchants until that epoch when the republic was idready shorn 
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of its power and commerce of its splendoui. Instances of this are to be 
found at every step in history. 

If one reflects on the influence that htbit^ of woik, ennilition, riches, 
travel, and association with foicKrueis must ni( 0 ««sHnl> lime had on the 
manners of a people diul the dt\elopmint ol then iiitillictual faculties, one 
may guess that the Venetians must alieaih ha\e Income a polished nation 
when otnei peoples, whom natuie seemtd to ha\e iihucd in a diflerent rank, 
were still baibarians. One is not surprised to it ad in tin lii*.tor\ of Charle- 
magne that the lords who composed his court wtio astonished to see, at the 
Pavia fan, \aluable carpets, silken stufls, gedd tissues, iiearls, and piecious 
stones spietd out by Venetian mci chants Dnuhtlcss these loft\ barons ^ery 
much despised the meiehints and their business but then piuU would be 
lowered somewhat when Pepin waslnatcn b} these same nun when Euro 
pean kings found themselves obliged to ask foi Venetian ships to get into 
Palestine , and when tlie Baldwins, the Montinoieneies, and the counts of 
Champagne and of Aloiitfort contacted alliaiue with these meichants to 
conquei and shiie the empiic of Constantinople 

this supeiioiitj of the Venetians o\ti olhei ruiopcan ]i(op1es — we 
except the Tuscans, whose liteiai\ gloiy gists tin ni in infinitt aseendtiu} 
— was inaiutaiiied until well into the fiiteinth eentiiit All 1 it rich, (lei- 
man, and Liiglisli towns were a foimless m iss of liousis without architecture 
or monuments Ihc loids of these eouuliits li\td in melantholy foitiesaes, 
and Inidly knew the meaning of luxui> and ait At tins epoth there was 
ncithei letteis noi elegance txcejit in Ital> and tin put of Sjtain octupied by 
the Moois It would haiell^ be just to mike out tint all these ad^antages 
wtit deiived fioin one sole cause Aeiiiee* i o doubt owed liei pioHperity 
piitl> to the good fortune of baling a legiil u gc)\einm( nt long he foie other 
nations But this go'i e rnnient w hie h w ate he d o\ e i the ])i esei \ atif)n of public 
foitune was not the cause of national wealth, that w is entiiel^ clue to coiu- 
meiee 1 loni the eighth eentur}, the commeice of Venue with the East 
wis suifieientl'y impoitant to dcteiiiiine lui to lemain in alliaiuc with the 
em])oroi Nicexdioius, in sjute of ChailemagiuS thieats 

While, howevei, the Venetians enjoyed that opulence which is the just 
fruit of labour, they weie kept by then sumptuaiy laws within the bounds 
of a wise economy — nn economy which alone consei\es the eapital which 
feeds comm ere e and is sole legulatoi of the price f>f handiwork Commerce 
has lelatinns with the constitution In the govcinmciit of a despot it is 
founded on luxui-), its onl} objeet being to procuie the nation all that can 
minister to its piide, its luxuiies, its fancies, m the goveinnunt of many it 
IS generally founded on economy. Standing between tlie voluptuous peoples 
of the East and the uncultivated Euiopcati nations, tlie Venetians imitated 
the industry of the one and preserved tne simplrcrt} of the other 

During the first centuries of the Venetian Itepublic, all Europe was in an 
uncultuied condition Art had left ancient Italy tf> pass ovci to the empire 
and ornament the new capital oi the woild But when Fortune an wed un- 
expectedly with gifts, she found no man ready to receive them The jieoples 
to whom Constantine had transported his throne had a taste for voluptuous- 
ness ratliei than a genius for activity In this neighbourhood, a people of 
high antiquity, enlightened long before the barbanans of the West, owed to 
Its traditions, its activity, its conquests, that variety of knowledge and works 
winch distinguished civilised nations. The Venetians were continually 
changing the products of the East against merchandise from all EuroM ; to 
form sucli a cnam of communication was much for a population of nahers. 
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But they earned their industry even further. They saw that the Grecian 
Empire received many useful things from far-off countries and from peoples 
almost unknown, but also a multitude of superfluities which weie becoming 
needful for a s )ciety more ic fined. Ihey established themselves as near as 
they could to the bouici of these objects, and such was the success of their 
activity and couiage that they became fiibi the cuneib and then the com- 
mercial masters of pleasuie loving Coubtantiiiople 

The peninsula of the Tauric Cherboiiebt, situ ited at the end of the Black 
Sea, had long been for the gieat cities of the Hellespont and the Greek seas 
what Sicily had been foi Rome — an inexhaustible btoiehouse assunng sub- 
sistence to the population Tins peninsula fed Athens, and paid an annual 
tribute of 180,000 measuies of wheat to Mithndates It had abundant salt 
beds and furiiibhed wools and hides These objects of first necessity 
acquired a new value thiough the vicinity of a town like Constantinople. 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, speaks of a jouiiiey made on this coast by his 
father towards the middle of tlie tliiiteenth centiiiy 

The abundince of sequins llnoughout the Last pioves that the Vene- 
tians had gieat commerce tlu le — that then com was t iken confidently, and 
that they were obliged to ])\> loi a pait of their pureluseb in ready money. 
There is anotliei iaet by which one can judge ol the gieit number of 
Venetians spit id thiougli the Oieek Empiie When Manuel Comiienns, 
imitating the example of Mithndites arrested in one day all subjects of the 
republic found m the state, the prisons could haiclly sufhco to contain them, 
they had to hll the thuichcs <ind monisterus The difhculty of pxotei^ting 
their establishments in Asia, the lealousy of the Genoese, and the revolu- 
tions of the Eistein Einpiic, obliged the Venetians many times to seek new 
routes to re (Stahhsh then constantly inteirupted commeieiil lelations 

The stoiy of the vicissitudes which have changed so often the course of 
commerce — thit rommcice which like a liver poms continually mto the 
West) IS one well woi thy of attention It seemed that Europe could not 
suffice foi hex self Ihe ictivity of its inhabit ints exhausted itself in a 
thousand ways which jiroduccd needs foieigu to its welfare From all time 
the> counted eastern merehandibe among objects of the fii’-c necessity, and 
this commeice has occupied the mdustry of seveial p«»opleB more or less 
fortunately placed 0 

Let us go b ick to Roman times and tiace biiefly tlie dev elopment of trade 
routes. 


THE COMMERCIAL FOREBEARS OF THE VENETIANS 

The crowd of barbarian people who inundated the Roman Empire at the 
end of its existence brought with it the geims of a new life , when Rome 
had succumbed, these geims began to develop themselves in all parts of 
Europe — laces young and vigorous but still half baxbarous came, aU at 
once, mto the foieground of history , mingled with the people whom Rome, 
up till now, h id kept undei the yoke, they founded new nationalities ; it 
was a general transformation in the state, iii society, and in the ways and 
customs Nevertheless, this overthiow did not affect all the conditions of 
the life of the people m the same degree In the domain of commercisl life 
we do not find, on the tliieshold of the Middle Ages, an} event which ap- 
proaches in importance the discovery of the sea route to the East Indies and 
the discovery of Amenca, events which coincide with the beginning of the 
modem epoch, and which l^ve unexpectedly opened new paths for commerce. 
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Between utiquity and tlie Middle Agee the transition was less abrupt ; 
the commercial intercourse and markets remained, generally, the same as 
of old. Since the conquests of Alexander had brought the civilised people of 
the West into contact with the remote East, the main currents of commerce 
set thitherward, for there was the source of production of those artiqlia 
which had become necessary to the insatiable masters of the A\orld. From 
the Indies were obtained those spices which the Greeks and Romans put into 
their food to heighten its flavour, the greater part of the perfumes which 
they sprinkled on their persons and in their apartments, ami the ivoir 
witn wuich they made their precious utensils. Cliina furnished the silk witn 
which the women, and later on, with the growth of luxury, even the msB 
of the imperial epoch loved to clothe themselves; for jeaels, the moun- 
tains of Persia ana India sent their precious stones ; the Indian Ocean, its 
pearls. 

Little by little, this commerce increased to such an extent, that in the 
time of Pliny, the Roman Empire expended each }ear in Asia, in ]>ayment of 
merchandise obtained from thence, 100,000,000 sesterces (al)Out X 800,000), 
of which India alone absorbed one-half. In the Middle Ag(‘s, the Levant 
was still the principal goal of the mer- 
chant of the West. The commodities 
which later generations brought from 
America, such as sugar and cotton, w'ere 
then obtained from Smyrna, Asia Minor, 
or Cyprus ; condiments from India, spices 
and especially pepper, were some of the 
most highly appreciated commodities at 
this period. But if we seek the origin 
of the delicate fabrics, or the carpets 
which were used at the courts and among 
the wealthy burghers of the Middle Ages, 
we have almost always to go to the East. 

Thence came the raw material, very often 
the tissue or the embroidery, and finally 
the name of the material. 

As trade followed the same lines as 
in ancient days, so the great commercial 
routes remained the same. To obtain the 
products of the Levant, the merchantmen 
of tlie West, not knowing the route by 
the Cape of Good Hope, confined them- 
selves to the short voyage through the 
Mediterranean or the waters which com- 
municate directly with it. There they 
were certain to find, along the shore, 
markets already famous in ancient times, 

Alexandria, Tyre, Berytus, Antioch, 

Byzantium, Trebizond; the creation of 
a new market was a great exception. a Vmketux Bbokr Knockbb 
Merchandise still arrived at the ports of . 

the Mediterranean or of the Pontus from the remote East by the old myi of 
the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf ; that coming from the centre of Asia ovof* 
land still followed the route we find already quoted in Greek and Bonos 
geographies from the nanatives of the merchants. 
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The only elements which had changed in commerce were the mediums ; 
Italians, Provengalb, and Catalans had ^en the place of Greeks and Romans 
as commercial nations But, with resMct to this, do not let us forget that 
the transition between antiquity and the Middle Ages was gradual In fact, 
when the empiie was divided into two partb, the Byzantine naif had inherited 
the commeice of the East as a natural result of its geographical situation 
Having survived invasions, it played the part of medium in the commercial 
relations between the West and the East, until the time when the citizens of 
the sea port towns of Italy, southern France, and Spain were giown strong 
enough to do without one 

We possess a bufficient number of documents dating from the time of 
Justinian (527-565 A D ) to make a complete pictuie of the state of the 
East at this time, fiom the commercial point of view The most remote 
countries of Asia with which the Greeks of Byzantium maintained i regular 
commerce weie also those which fuimshed the most precious and eWee 
products h or ccntuncs, the silk industry had flourished in China, but the 
secret of it had been so well kept that strangeis hid never been able to 
learn the process of its m mufacture At length theie came a time when 
another country was ihle, in its turn, to cultivite this impoitant blanch of 
industry Ihis good foitunc fell to the lot of the small kingdom of Khotan, 
in ^e centre of Asia, in consequence of the mariiage of its king wit^ a 
Chinese princess who, it is siid, betiaycd the secret of her compatriots and, 
managing to elude the supervision of the custom house officers bi ought ^silk- 
worms, eggs, and the seeds of the mulberxy tree into her new countiy 

We cannot say with certunty whether, in the seventh centuiy, the manu 
facture of silk had alrc idy spread fiom the East to the West, and passed 
beyond the boideis ol khotan, but we may assume that the gieatei part of 
the silk which the western mei chants leceived came from China The 
Chinese exported their products themselves, but at this time, with rare 
exceptions, their ships only conveyed them as far as Cc ylon, ind their caravans 
^d not go beyond die fioutiers of lurkestan Iheio other nations leceived 
the piecious waies uid e lined them farther west But it is difhcult to 
make a distinction, for the ancient classical wi iters, and those of the Byzan 
tine epoch after them, gave the name of Seres not onl> tO the pxoducers of 
silk, but also to the vaiious peoples engaged m its distiibuiion 

Such a silk trading nation were the inhabit ints of Sogdiana, m the low- 
lands of Bokhara, a lace distmguishcd fiom tne remotest tunes foi their 
taste and aptitude for commeice Ihe silk was bt ought to them by caravans 
fiom Chini, and they, in their turn, conveyed it either to the markets of the 
north of Iran, or to those south of the Caspian Sea Our sources of informa- 
tion do not, indeed, positively state this as a fact In his chronicle, The- 
ophanes of Byzantium J relates that the markets and ports frequented by the 
silk merchants had changed masters three times at woit intervals , having 
oiiginally been in the possession of the Persians, they were taken from them 
by the so called White Huns (the Yue thsi or Yuechi of the Chinese), and 
hnally were occupied by the Tuiks 

By whatever loute the silk was conveyed, the Persians always endeav- 
oured to receive it first, and they watched jealously that it did not reach the 
Romans of the East by any other route than that which traversed their coun- 
try or by any other hands than theus Nevertheless, a certain portion of the 
silk was despatched from China to Ceylon by sea , ^ere it was transhipped 
and reached the Persian Gulf by the west coast of India and the south coast 
of Carmania. It is obvious that when Chinese wares fdlowed the sea route, 
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they might escape the Persians, for from Ceylon it was possible to take them 
by the south of Arabia and Ethiopia Herein la\ a danger to the Persian 
monopoly which the emperor Justinian contri\e(f to turn to hm advantsm 
The Byzantines found it a gieat hardship to be i educed to having no otEv 
intermediaries for these, to them indispc usable irticU s than the Persians 
There was no other nation with whom thev utre si freqiieiith at war, and 
how could they see with indifference tluii own mtre hints supplying their 
enemies with enormous sums in pa> ment foi thi silks the v pun h ised , or how 
beir patieiitl} the fiequent mteiruptions to ti ule due to a st itc ( f warfare f 
With a view to remedying these me nivenieiireR the enqeior Justiniin 
attempted in the }ear 532 to open a load foi the silk tiade thi lugh Ethiopia 
the Ethiopians could, he thought, purchase the silk fiom the Indians and sell 
it to the Byzantines Their king, an ally of B} / intiiim ill ui til b} the pios- 
pect of gain, entered into the emiieroi s view s But win n his hiihjec ts arrived 
at the poits which the vessels fiom India had just enteied thev found the 
Persians masters of the situation in then double e q ieit> of iieighbouis and 
ancient clients , they weie foited to icluin emptv hinded mil the Ptisians 
lemained, for the nonce, in uncontested possession of then in iiopoly 

When It was proved that the Lthiopiins were ncithir stioiig nor enter 
prising enough to wicst the silk tiadc ficm tin hinds i f thi ]*crsians, the 
j'*)blem seemed, for an instint, insoluble H qpilv Justinian succeeded in 
sc uring some silkwoims eggs, biought biek by mission iry monks who had 
penetiated to the heart of the lountiiis which jiodueid the in jiobably to 
Khotin (about the ^eir 552) Thus it is tint the m inuf ictuic of silk was 
lutiodueed into the Grecian liu|iic, ind fiom the veil %8 Justin II, Uie 
successor to Justinian, w is able to show it 1 1 lull letivity to i 1 uikish ambas- 
sadcr who happened to be at his couit Miny }eiis elipsnl it is true, 
before sufiioient raw silk was produced in (neeee to satisfy the demands of 
the native mdu&tr} 1 or i long time the gieiter put of the i iw material 
and the bettei quilities of silk hid to be biought fiom China, and the 
exorbitant cl urns of the Peisian middlemen to be endured 

But the Persiins were not meicly transmitters, they wcit m inufacturers 
also Hwen 1 s mg, who tiaveised the eostei n fiontiei of Pei sia at the begin 
ning of the seventh centuiy, sa'^s that the Persiins were skilled in the weav 
mg of silken oi woollen stufis and eirpets, ind that products of their industry 
were highly prized in the neighbouring kingdoms Ihc} were assisted by 
foreign woikmcn, who cinie to settle in Persia voluntaiil} or under coercion 
from the Asiatic countiics subject to Byzantium By the adoption of an 
unwise system of monopoly luinous to the silk weaveis of his eoiintr}. Jus 
tinian promoted then emigration in large numbeis to Peisia others were 
brought there by foice by King bapor II as part of the sprils he brought 
back from his victoiious campaign in Mesopotamia and S)iia A tradition 
current several generations later traced the oiigin of the silk minuficture in 
Tuster, Susa, and othci Persian cities, to the colonies of Greek craftsmen 
To satisfy the luxuiy of the Sassonidian couit, quantities of stuffs of great 
value were necessary When the victorious Greek ainiy, led by the emperor 
Heraclius against the Persians, took possession of the ro} il c istle of Dasta- 
gerd, in the year 627, they found there a quantity of law silk and piles of 
silken garments, embroidered carpets, and other articles of this kmd It is 
permissible to suppose that they were of native manufacture The spoil 
gained on this occasion comprised other things worthy of note Luge 
quantities of spices, evidently of Indian origin, pepper, ginger, aloes, and 
aloe-wooi (^alhehum) fell mto the hands of the victors they were con- 
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signed to the flAmes with the rest, as it was impossible to carry everything 
off Let us add that in the year 686-687, at the storming of MMain (Ctesi- 
phon), the capital of the Sassanid Empire, by the Arabs, there were found 
hirge supplies of musk, amber, sandalwood, and enough camphor to fre^ht 
a £ip , this last produced nowhere but in the islands beyond India The 
Arabs were so ignorant of its uses, that they proposed to use it to flavour 
their bread All this proves to us that the luxury of the Sassamdian court 
was one of the principal causes which turned the stream of Levantine com- 
merce towards Persia 

After the Persians had levied their supplies on the merchandise in transit, 
there yet remained enormous quantities v^ich passed directly into the Byzan- 
tine Empiie A These goods were brought across Lake Aral or down the Oxus 
into the Caspian Sea hrom this sea they cntcied the Volga, which flows 
into it, and thence were carried as fai as that place, which is eighteen miles 
from the Tanais Man had even tiied to dig a canal of communication 
between the two nvers Arrived in the Tanais, Asiatic productions thence 
descended into the Palus Miotib, crossed the Black Sea, and went to fill 
the stores of Constantinople then the most flouxisliing town in the world 
An Armenian king thought of shortening this lourney % avoiding the Volga, 
Tanais, and Palus Meotis He established direct communication between 
the Cyrus, winch flows into the Caspian Sea, and the Phosis, which runs to- 
wards the end of the Poiitus Luxinus 1 he ciossing by land was only fifteen 
leagues One hundred and twenty budges were thiown between the moun- 
tains to make this route practicable for commerce, and these still witn^js to 
the fi^atness, utility, and difliculties of the enterprise 

bo long as commerce followed this loute it enndied the maritime towns 
of Kaffa, Trebizond, Sinope, and Byzantium, on tlic Blael Sea Ihe gieed of 
the Tatars multiplied dangers on this route , they diverted toward Lake 
Aral the Gihon and the Sihun, two iiveis which discharged into the Caspian 
Sea, and thus destroyed one of the communications between India and Europe. 
Saracen industry reopened communication with the Red Sea, Egypt, and 
Alexandria, and all the Syrian poits became marts for oiient*«l merchandise 
This furnished the oppoitumty to the Venetian trade** Never did people 
destined to nse to such gieat commercial enterpnse 1 egin under narrower 
circumstances Ihe Venetians hod no teiiitoiy They were tributary to 
their neighbours tor all necesbiiies of life, and hid nolhing to offer m 
exchange save fish and salt — natuial pioduocs, of which man could not 
considerably augment the value Yet, inasmuch as the piofits of this com- 
merce weie me£ocre, so it was important to extend them To increase the 
consumption of fish, it was necessary to prepare it in such a way that it 
would keep , and to have no rivals in the sale of salt, it was imperative to sell 
at the lowest price 

The very poor profits that the islanders could make on these two objects 
furnished them the means of buying larger products from the neighbounng 
coasts Wood from Dalmatia they made into boats, their islands became 
dockyards that provided means of navigation on the neighbounng nvers and 
ports. In proportion as the towns of Aquila, Padua, and Ravenna acquired 
prospenty, so handicraft became dearer, and the inhabitants more disdiunful 
of tms kind of work Thus to the Venetians there resulted not only the 
advantage of selling objects augmented in value by their labour, but the still 
greater one of TOneotmg themselves m the art of naval construction, while 
other peoples did not make similar progress Moreover, they alwajrs found 
plenty of mateiial, and could consequently always mcrease theor marine 
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Their commerce becoming more profitable, they transported into their ulei 
other rough products, higher pncM and capable of receiving a still greater 
value when worked, flax and hemp to make na\al equipage, iron to forge 
anchois and arms These were the things ^hi li the> bartered for Uie coveted 
products of the East Growing still richti the> exticised their talents OH 
things more valuable — wool, cotton, silk, siher, gold, e\cn making a high- 
piiced ware of such common maieiial as glass g 

Indeed, the manufacture of ornamental glass lessels became so distinc- 
tively a Venetian specialty, and one carried to Mich iinrnalhd iierfection, 
that a more detailed reference to this branch of manufacture ma} well 
occupy our attention « 


VENETIAN GLASS 

The glass manufactories, to believe the Venetian authors, \iere almost 
contemporaneous with the founding of the city itself A greit event which 
maiked the beginning of the twelfth centni\ ivas the means of increasing 
their piosperity, and contiibuted to the intioduciion of art into a manufac- 
ture until then purely industrial I he Vemtian Republic had, in short, 
participated in the taking of Constantinople b} the Latins (1204), and 
imbued as she uas with the spirit of commerce, she sought to derive every 
possible advantage fiom this victor}, in favour of h(i dawning manufac- 
tuics The glass manufactoius of the Listiin hmpiie weie inspected by 
agents of the republic, and Greek woikmen weio alluicd to ^ enice It is 
certain that, to date from the end of the thirteenth centui} an uninter- 
rupted senes may be pioduced of acts of the \ enetian government, which 
prove both the imjioitauce of the glass manufactories from that remote 
peziod, and the special interest ever taken by the state in the cultivation of 
the ar^ which, to use the expression of a Venetian wiiter, it guarded as the 
ajiple of its eye In this it displayed gieat sagacity, since for many centu- 
iios the four quartets of the woild were inundated by the various produc- 
tions of the glass manufactones of Venice , and the sums of mone} piocured 

1 Tom the enJ of the thirteenth century, the m mufactoiies of glass had so 
multiplied in the intenoi of Verne e, that the city was incessaiitl} exposed to 
fires In 1 387, a decree of the great council prohibited an> manufactory of 
glass to be established within the cit}, unless by the proprietor of the house in 
which It was to be earned on As this exception in favour of the proprie- 
tors perpetuated the inconveniences which the government had endeavoured 
to guard against, a new decree was issued on the 8th of October, 1291, by 
which all the manufactones of glass stdl existing in the intenor of Venice 
were ordered to be demolished and removed out of the city 

It was then that choice was made of the island of Murano, which is only 
separated fiom Venice by a canal of small extent, for est iblishiiig in it the 
manufactones of glass In a few years, the whole island w as covered with 
glass manufactones of vanous descnptions But a new d( cree of the 11th 
of August, 1592, modified the rigour of the previous regulations in favour of 
the manufactones of small glassware (fabhrtehe di eonterte) for the makii^ 
of beads, false stones, and glass jewels These were now allowed to be set 
up in the very intenor oi Venice, with the sole condition of their bei^g 
insulated at least five paces from any habitation 

This favour granted to glass jewelry proceeded from the immens e 
trade in it earned on by Venice at that period, and the govenunent was 
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careful in no way to check a branch of industry which extended its relations 
m Afhca and Asia, and consequently favoured the extension of its navy, 
upon which depended the increase of the power of the republic 

The Venetian glass-makers were soon engaged almost exclusively in this 
branch of its manufactuie, a ciroumstance wmch may be accounted for as 
follows About 1250, a V enetian Mattoo Polo and his brother Nicoolo, father 
of the celebrated Marco Polo, were attracted by commercial views to Con- 
stantinople In 1256 they both visited the khan of Tatary, who inhabited 
the banlm of the Volga War having obliged them to leave the states of 
Bereke,^ in which they had been stopping, they passed on to Bokhara, to the 
south of the Caspian Sei, and afterwaids pioceeded to the court of Kublai, 
great khan of the Tatars, whose sovereignty extended ovei the greater 
part of Asia On their return to their own country, after twenty }ears* 
absence, they found Marco Polo, whom they had left iii the ciadle Pheir 
narrations inflamed the imagination of the young man, who desiied to 
accompany his father and uncle in a new journey, on which they set out 
Marco Polo went with them in 1271 In 1274 he arrived at the court of 
Kublai-khan, attached himself to the service of that monarch, became 
governor of one of his piovinces, and was trusted by him with the most 
important missions 

Extensive travels, and the duties of his high station, filled up the best 
yeais of Marco Polo s life On returning to Venice, in 1295, after having 
explored the greater part ot Cential Asia, the shores ind islands of the 
Indian Ocean, and those of the Persian Gulf, he pointed out to his Tellow- 
mtizens, whose intrepidity as navigators was equal to then love of entcrpiise 
as merchants, the loutes they must follow to spiead the productions of 
European industry ovei Tatary, Indii, and even as for as China , he 
desenbed the manners of the people who inhabited these immense legions, 
and their extraordinary predilection for beads, colouied stones, \nd jewels 
of every description, with which they were fond of adoimng th^ir persons 
and of decorating their garments Nothing more was needed to excite the 
industnal and mercantile spirit of the Venetians The glass makers par- 
ticularly devoted themselves more zealously than ever to tlie manufactuie of 
beads and glass jewels (arte del margantaxo^ arte del pertaxo), a manufacture 
which, from that time, formed a totally distinct br inch from that of glass 
vessels (fahhrxche dt vaeeellainx o recxptendx dx vetro e erxetallo') The names 
of Cnstofoio Bnani and of Domenico Miotto have been handed down to us 
as having been the inventors of coloured beads (margarxti)^ and as having 
also been the first glass makers who turned then attention to the imitation 
of ^cious stones 

xhis Miotto having been successful m a large speculation he had made at 
Bassora, almost all the Venetian glass makeib applied themselves to the 
manuf^ture of these objects, which were soon dispersed ovei Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, and Abyssinia, along the coasts of North Afiica, over central Asia, 
India, and even as far as China 

This commercial movement would necessanly retard during the course of 
the fourteenth century, any progress in the manufacture of glass vessels , m 
fact, all the information existing upon the glass-making of Venice at this 
period refers for the most part only to the making of the marmrite, which 
were a source of such commercial advantages to the republic Carlo Marmo 
quotes a document from which it appears that a certain Andolo de Savignon, 


1 Brother or son of Bata grandeoD of Jenghir Khan 
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Genoese ambassador at the court of the emperor of China, obtained from the 
great council full powers to export this same glass jewellery to a very consid- 
erable amount. We learn also, from the in\entoiieB of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that at that penod nchly ornamented \ases of glass were still obtained 
from the East. Yet the manufacturers of glass \tsstls were already endeav- 
ouring to^ procure the documents mobt iieedi d fui thi impro\ ement of their 
productions The learned Mortlli has gi\tii an extract from a manuscript 
contained m the Naniaiia library, and datiii.^ from tlic fourteenth century, 
which gives an account of the processes employed h> the (miks for render- 
ing glass colouiless and spotless, foi gilding and staining it and for coveiiiig 
it with paintings 

The invasion of the E istcrii Empire by the Turks and the t iking of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, which occasioned the immigi it ion of so in iny artists into 
Itily, was beneficial to gl iss-makmg, as well as t(» tin othei iiiilustiial aits 
lo dite fiom the fifteenth century, wc find the inuiiii utuit of glass vessels 
taking a new diicctiun TheVcnetiin glass makers borrowed from the 
Gieeks all then piocesses foi colouiing, gilding, and (luimlliiig glass, and 
the Renaissance li iMng lest 01 cd i taste foi tin iiiu foi ms of iiitiquity, the 
art of glass-m ikmg followed the movement given by the gieat aitists at that 
penod who lendcied Ttily illustiious, and vasts were produced in no wise 
iiifurior in foim to those bequeathed by intiquity C occius Sabellicns,^ a 
Veietiau histoiiaii of the fifteenth century, affoids us evidenct of the admi- 
ration excited m liis time by the be lutiful and \aiied productions of the 
Venetian glass manufictoiies 

At the end of the fifteenth century, or rathe i in the first years of the six- 
teenth, the Venetian glass make is distinguished themselves by a new inyen- 
tioii, that of vas( s enriched with filagrees oi glass cither white or coloured, 
winch twisted themsehes into a thousind > iiied pit terns, ind appeared as 
if encrusted m the middle of the paste of the colourless and tr ins{)arent crys- 
tal This invention, which, while it cniichcd the -vases with an indestructi- 
ble ornamentation, preserved at the sime time then light and graceful forms, 

? ^ave a nc w impulse to the manufactories of glass w vie, and caused their beauti- 
ul productions to be even more sought after by every nation of Europe 
\ccoidmgly the Venetian government used every possible precaution to jire- 
vent the secret of this new maniifaetuie from bung discovered or Venetian 
workmen from c iirying away this branch of industry to other nations 

Already , in the thiiteenth century, a decree of the great council had pro 
hibited the exportation, without the authority of the state, of the piincipal 
materials used in the composition of glass On the 18th of 1 ehiuaxy, 1490, 
the supeiintcndence of the manufactories of Murano was intiusted to the 
chief of the Council of Ten, and, on the 27th of October, 1547, the council 
reserved to itself the care of watching over the manufactoiics to prevent the 
art of glass-making horn being earned abroad Yet all these precautions did 
not appear to have been sufficient, and the inquisition of the state, in the 
twenty- ixth article of its statutes, announced the following decision **If a 
workman transport his art into a foreign country to tlie injury of the repub- 
lic, a message shall be sent to him to return , if he docs not oliey, the persona 
most neaily related to him shall be put into prison If, notwithstand- 
ing the imprisonment of his relatives, he persists in remaining abroad, an 
emissary shall be commissioned to put him to dc ith ” M Daru, who, m his 
Sistotre de la r4pvhl%mie de Venw, has given us the text of this decree, which 
he had copied fiom we archives of the republic, adds that, in a document 
deposited in the archi-v es of foreign affairs, two instances were recorded of 
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the execution of this punishment on some workmen whom the emperor 
Leopcdd had enticed into his states 

If the government of Venice thought it needful, on the one hand, to 
display all its seventy against the glass-makers who should thus betray t^ 
interests of their country, it, on the other hand, loaded with favours those 
who remained faithful to its service, and great pnvileges 'were .accorded 
to the island of Murano From the thirteenth oentunr, the inhabitants of 
Murano, for instance, obtained the nghts of citizens of Venice, which ren- 
dered tiiem admissible to all the high offices of the state * 


OTHER MANUFACTURES 

Needless to say, glass pioduction was not the only manufacturing industry 
that flouiished in Yemce From an eaily time there were brass or iron 
foundnes, or both, in opeiation theie, but much more important forms 

of manufacture than these were 
the making of cloth-of-gold and 
of purple dye 1 hese with glass- 
making were the most ancient, 
the most extensive, and the most 
celebiated of Venetian indus- 
tn&B e 

The tiade in cloths-o^-gold 
m the form of mantles or paUti, 
for either sex, was prodigious ; 
and the profit ansingto theVene- 
tians from this source alone was 
incalculably large , the courts of 
France and Germany, and more 
paiticularly the former, were 
among the best customeis of the 
republic Charlemagne himself 
was seldom seen without a robe 
of Venetian pattern and texture, 
and the constant intercourse 
which the patnaich Fortunate 
maintained with the son of Pepin, 
had at least the good effect of 
spreading the knowledge and 
appreciation of the manufactures 
of his country to the banks of 
the Seine and the Loire. It was 
a point of pohcy which the re- 
public steadily observed from the 
KMocm num m paulzzo CBiiiAin beg innin g, to make every exten- 
sion of terntory, every treaty of 
peace, beneficial to her interests as a mercantile power s 

The activity of all this industry increased the population, and this led to 
increased consumption of every kind, this again leading to new speculations 
and returns. The Venetians were no longer satisfied to go and buy raw 
materials of the foreigner, but sought to make the country produce them. 
Troops of sheep were reared m Polesine, and were sent into the mountains 
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of eastern letna The hiU-sideB of Fnnli were covered with mulberry trees. 
An attempt was made to naturalise the sugar cane in the isles of the Levant.^ 


THE 8LA\B TRADE 

But after all it was as a commeicial rather than as a manufacturing city 
that Venice was really great, and nature intended hi r for the former, not for 
the latter It was in transporting or luirteiing with the produce of other 
peoples that her chief intciest la^ In gential no nioit uorth^ passport to 
ume could be desired by a people than comes thxuugh such commercial enter* 
pnses Ihere was one phase of commeice, howevei, which foims an ugly 
blot on the otherwise pleasant pictme 1 his is the slat i tiade In carrying 
out this nefarious busmebs the Genoese and Vinetiaii mti chants found, at 
one time, an important source of revenue 1 he chief niaiket mas Egypt « 

It appears that the mameluke sultuis win goviimd 1 g}pt from the 
middle of the thirteenth century, finding unl> insufhiient rcsouiiis for le- 
cruitmg their armies in a native population little fitted foi the piofcssion of 
aimb, h id reoourhc to auothei quiitei tin pun hast of slaves, ii itiies of the 
countries of the north On the other hind m ordei to hll the ii haiems and 
those of the great men of the court, female blavis weie bi ought in and were 
fre lUently renewed They theiefore sent agiiith in si in h of slaves of either 
se\ wherevci they could obtain them, even fiom C hiibtian lountnes — 
Aimenia Minoi, for instance The religion to which they had belonged 
was of little consequence, if they wcie Chnstnns then new masters soon 
made converts of them Howevei, the Eg} pti m agents b} pri ference visited 
the countries where Islam wis the dominant religion, and vice tetBa the mer 
chants fiom Mussulman countries bi ought tioops of bl ivcs to hg>pt to sell 
them So it was especially the poits of Adahi ind C indeloie, situated in 
that part of Asia Minor which had lieen bubjug ited by the Scleuc ulas, mhich 
sent young boys and young girls into Egypt When Hadri uiopolis and 
Galhpoh had fallen into the power of the Osmaniib, it was from these two 
towns that Greek or Chiistian vebsels started, cai lying slaves by hundreds 
to Damietta or Alexandiia 

But this trade attained its most fiounshing condition in Uie countnes 
bordering the Black Sea The development of the power of the mameluke 
sultans in Egypt and the propagation of Islam in the great Mongol Empire 
of Kiptchak by the khan Bex eke had occurred almost bimultaneously, and 
these events were the occabion of an active exchange of correspondence 
and embassies between the masters of the two countries h rom this time, 
the agents charged with the pui chase of slaves for the sultans directed their 
search ebpecially towards the noithem shores of the Black bea, and Sultan 
Bibars by embassies and presents succeeded in obtaining from Michael 
Paleologus, who, it appears, was not aware of the importance of the conces- 
sion which he was wed to make, permission to send Egyptian trading 
vessels through the Bosporus Permission wis gi anted only for one vessu 
which was to make, once a year, the voyage to the Black Sea, there and 
back , but instead of only one there were often two, and their car^o on the 
return voyage consisted of slaves destined to reinforce the sultan s troops 
It must be observed that the condition in which this region then was could 
not have been more favourable to the development of this kind of trade. 
Although the Tatars were solidly setUed in their empire of Kiptchak, there 
were stiU some unsuMued tribes, and between them the normal state was 
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one of war — bkirmishmg war m which CircassianB, RuBsiana, Magyars, and 
Alajanb earned off, each m their turn, Tatar children whom they sold as ^ves. 
Moreover the Tatars reserved the same fate foi the prisoners whom they 
brought back fiom their raids in the Caucasus Ana furthermore, among 
these savage tribes, when piovisions were too dear or taxes too heavy, nothmg 
was more common than to see parents selling their own ehildien, especially 
their daughters N atui all> , it was only the bti ong, healthy, and well-f oi med 
who were put up lux sale But along the whole of the coast neither the 
Tatars nor the tnbes whom they had subdued possessed laxge tradmg poits. 
Kaffa, Tana, etc , weie in the hands of the Itahans, and so it happened that 
the dave trade was coneentrated in the Itahan maits, and especidlly at Kaffa. 
This latter town was the habitual lesort of the agents chaiged wiw the pur- 
chase of slaves foi the sultans of Bg}pt, a certain number of them even 
lived there permanently 

The Genoese were obliged to peimit the embaikation of slaves for Egypt 
to take place in their poit of Kaffa, if they had placed difficulties in the 
way of the sultan s agents, they would have risked compiomising then own 
commercial relations with Egypt to the greatest extent, and even the ex- 
istence of their colonies Besides, this tiade was severely controlled by the 
colonial authorities E\ ei y si i\ e jiassmg through under u ent examination , he 
was asked if he weie Mussiilni in or Cliiistian If he was of the Christian 
faith or if he expiesscd a wish to be eon verted, the consul of Kaffa ransomed 
him and kept him in his iiossession , he allowed only Mussulmans to leave 
Slaves who wished to become Christians also found a lefiige in the bishop’s 
house, respected by the civil authorities Moreover, the government watched 
with the greatest care that no inhabitant of Kaffa was carried away into 
slavery. Finally, theie was a tax upon the si ive trade, and the republic of 
Genoa enforced it energcticallv in 1431, m spite of the complaint of Sultan 
Barsabay, who, in retaliation, imposed a tax of 16,000 ducats on the Genoese 
merchants st ttled in Egypt 

So, legally, the slave trade was tolerated by the Genoese colonial authori- 
ties only for Mussulmans and on condition &it the transport leaving for 
Egypt should be carried out by merchants of their religion ard in their own 
ships. Captains of Genoese ships were foimall} forbidd n, under pain of 
heavy fines, to ship mamelukcs of either sex for the purpose of carrying 
them into Egypt, Barb ii} , or the parts of Spain occupied by the Saracens , 
no Genoese was allowed to take part in this trade in any manner whatever. 
In the same way, on the departure from lana, the Venetian galleys were for- 
bidden to receive onboard Mussulman or Tatar slaves destined to be sent 
into Turkish territoiy Iheso rules, howevei, did not prevent certam 
Christians from the noitheru shores of the Blaik bea from sending slaves 
into Egypt In 1307, the colonists of Kaffa themselves stole Tatar children 
to sell them to the Mussulm ms (that is, to send them to Egypt) In 1871, 
a certain Niccolo di S Giorgio went to Kaffa and gave himself out as a “ dealer 
in slaves.” We do not know if he traded with Egypt, but, at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, a Genoese, named Seguiano Salvage, went nimsefi 
with slaves of both sexes to the sultan of Egypt , another, named Gentile 
Impenali, accepted the post of agent for the sultan at Kaffa for the purchase 
of slaves Many Genoese also assisted indirectly m the transport of slaves to 
Egypt ; the means consisted simply in hiring their vessels for this puipm 
to Mussulman slave merchants Thus the complaints of Pope John I^II 
were well-founded, when before the whole wond he accused the Genoese 
of contributing to increase the power of the infidels by furnishing them with 
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^\e8. Nearly a century later, at Kaffa, Tana, and other places, Chriatiaus 
and Je^s bought Zichians, Russians, Alajans, MingreUans, and Abkaa and 
sold them agam to the Saracens, with a profit often ten times as great as the 
price of purchase These unhappy people, uho had been baptised according 
to the Greek rite, were foiced to deny their faith, and might esteem them- 
selves happy if they did not become the \ictims of the masters u ho employed 
them fol their infamous pleasures Infoimed of this scandal, Martin V 
thundered excommunication against all the Christians who took part in it, 
while as for the Jens, he decreed that those pro\ed guilt} of it should 
be condemned to weai special marks on then clotliLs (142 >) 

In tins manner, theie ai lived ever} }ear in the great maiktt of Cairo, by 
way of Damiettaor of Alexandna, about two thf)U8and mainelukiH,v( horn the 
sultan caused to be pi iced by skilful expeits llu subjiits who fetched 
the highest priccb weie the Tatars , the} wtiu woith fiom 1 10 to 140 ducats 
a head , for aCiicassian they paid ftom*110 to 120 ducats, foi a Greek about 
90, for an Albanian, a Slavonian or a Serbian, fioiii 70 to 80 1 he niei chants 
had the double advantage of making laxge piofits and of receiving tokens of 
the 8ovexeign*s giatitude foi the sei vices they itndeicd to Islam 

The eastern slaves sent towaidb the noithern bhoics of the HI ick Sea did 
not all leave with the laige convoys for Egypt and Mohaminedaii countiies 
in genexal , there axe many examples of sale and purchase by members of the 
colonies themselves Among others a cextam Fatima may be mentioned, 
whose name evidently proclaims her Mussulman origin She was bought 
in the first place by a Genoese, named Nicoloso da Mux to, and ceded by 
him to the piior of the chuxch of St Laurence of the Genoese, who sold 
her to a third Genoese tox the sum of 400 new Axmciiiaii dtrheim, bills of 
sale of a bimilar kind which took place at Famagusta iiic btill in existence. 
Phobe who had taken the habit of having foxeign slaves in then serv ice, during 
then xesidonce in the colonies of the Levant, brought the custom back with 
them, and by then example encouraged othprsto mtioduce into their houses 
slaves bought at a distance, instead of hned servants oi work people No 
prohibition existed against this, and the slave trade in itself was not con- 
sidered disgraceful, pxovided that the mex chant abstained fiom tiading with 
Egypt A Genoese law of 1441 furnishes a decided pi oof of this It forbids 
all captains of laxge galleys armed fox war, which went to fetch goods from 
Romania or Syiia, to receive slaves on boaxd, but the leason was that all 
disposable space might be reserved for goods, and it makes an exc**pti6n in 
the case where a mex chant on board is bringing a slave with him for his 
personal service There were other vessels specially destined to the tiaus- 
port of slaves, and in respect to them the law took only such measuxes <ui 
were necessary to prevent crowding, which would have an injuxious effect 
on the health of the cargo; for example, a vessel with one deck could not 
take more than thirty slaves on board, a vessel with two decks not more than 
forty-five, and a vessel with thxee decks not moxe than sixty 

At this peiiod it was an understood thing that a Chiistiaii might, w ithout 
scruffie, treat as a slave any infidel who fell into his hands , and, for the 
greater pax t, it was precisely the mfidels, that is to say the pagans or Mussul- 
mans who formed the objects of this txade. The majority of foreign slaves 
brought to the Occident came onginally from the empire of Kiptchak, situ- 
ated at the south of Russia, as it now exists, and belonged either to the Tatar 
race, the most important one of the country, or to one of the tribes under its 
pDwrer— tribes generally called by the same name ; the Circassians and the 
itusbians were fax less numexous ; then came the Turks and Saracens, a name 
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which was doubtless applied to the E^ptians and Synans, and lastly, but in 
veiy small numbert^ came Bulganans, Slavonians, and Greeks AccoiiUng to 
the ideas of the time, it was only m connection with the last named that any 
doubt could aiise is to the legality of selling them as slaves, for they were 
Chnstiaus, but iii practice men did not inquixe too closel} As for those 
who were not mcmbexs ol the Christian religion, the} were generally 
conveited shoitly after thtir anival in the West and then elchanged 
their barbarous inmi fui a Chnstian one. , but, in spite of then con- 
version, then masteib had no sciuple in keeping tliem as blaves, and even m 
selling them again 

The veiy oiigin of the great majorit} of these slaves leads to the supposi- 
tion that the nations which had colomes on the shores of the Black Sea, the 


(lenoese and Venetians for example, were also the 
11 itions moie especially addicted to tiade in slaves 
^ As a mattei of fact hundi eds, thousands even, w ei e 
sent to Genoa and V enice, wMe they weie fax lai ei 
at Pisa, Florence, Lucca, and Baicelona In 1868 
there were such large numbeis of them in Venice 
that their quarielsome, undisciplined masses formed 
an aotu^ danger to the safety of the cit} The 
Tatais were not brought there separately, but some- 
I tunes whole families of tliem together From 
the seapoz ts the slav es were sometimes sent into the 
mteiior , thus we heai in 1403 of a confectionoi of 
Vigevano who had a Circassian sla\e girl, just as 
Marco Polo had a latai slave at Venice Mei- 
chantsfiom Genoa and Kaffa e^in took slaves of 
both sexes to the couit of the German Empire, and 
the emperor Ficdenck 111 ga\e them peimission 
to exhibit them foi sale 

One of the interesting sides of the question w e 
are now studying is the proportion jf slaves of 
either sex in different countries , tliei e was a maiked 
difference in this respect between Egypt and the 
West In Egypt, in spite or a somewhat huge 
demand ioi female slaves ioi the harems, there was 
a still larger demand for male slaves, for they foimed 
the chief contingent of army-recrmting , m the 
West, on the contraiy, preference was given to 
young girls, and for various reasons possessing 
a more gentle disposition, they more easilv adapted 
themselves to life in general, then they were 
A VairsnAH SraTBUfAir more apt than men for the domestic services re- 
quired of them , they learned manual work more 
easily, and lastly, most of them were the instruments of their master's 
pleasure. Which was the moie enviable fate — that of the men slaves in 


Effjrpt, or that of the women slaves in Italy ^ It would be difficult to say 
The former underwent much rough treatment while they were m the ranks, 
but they could nse to high posts m the army, and have sometimes even been 
seen seated on the throne of the sultan the others were tieated more kmdljr ; 
and indeed their master not infrequently set them free, either during his life 
or by his will, but they never occupied a really respected position among the 
people 
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Youth and health were the two quahtiea most esteemed ; if the ala^e was 
also beanUful, natuially his >alue increased M. Cibrano has made a bat of 
the bales of slaves, the greater numbei of which occurred at Genoa or Venice, 
he found hfty-threc in the thirteenth centun, twent}-nine in the fourteenth, 
and twenty-eight m the fifteenth , he noted tliat the prices increased from 
one century to the other , foi example, in the thirteenth centur} thev \aned 
l>etween 200 and 300 lue, m the following centur} bargains struck under 
>00 lire aie raie, the highest price rose to alx)ut 1400 hre, in the fifteenth 
century the curient price was moic thin 800 lire , in 1402 at \ eiiicc a >oung 
Russian girl was even sold toi 87 due its, tliut is 2093 lire In Iuscan>, 
Bongi found that pices varied from 50 to 75 gold ciowns , the two highest 
puces weic 85 and 132 gold ciowns, and the} alsoweic paid loi Russian 
slates. 

The most brilliant peiiod of the slave tiade at Gtiioa and A tiiiee coi- 
lesponds to the most piobperoub time at Kaffa and lana But, in 1895, 
lameilane btiuck a blow at the colon> of Tana fioni which it neter recot- 
(led , then came the taking of Constantinople by Muhammed II , then this 
bime sultan foibade the Venetians, through the whole extent of his empire, 
to tiaiispoit Mussulman blates, he only peimitted Chiibtian slates to be 
taken. These vaiious blows caused the rum of this branch of trade , in 1459, 
loud complaint was made in the Venetian senate of the increasing rant} oi 
bliti*- Howevei, Felix Fabn estimated that, at the end of the fifteenth 
ceutuiy, there weie still at Venice about thiee thousand slates, natives 
of the north of Africa and of latai} , he only mentions blatonian slaves, 
without giving the numliei h 


THL DDX-IlNb OB VE^E^[A^ COMMERCE 

Venetian commerce was at its height m the fiftunth centuiy, and Venice 
was the undisputed business ceiitie oi the woild, but not long altei this the 
piospeiity of the cit} began to declme Theie was no tery sudden change, 
but a giadual alteration bi ought about by changed exteiioi conditions ^ 
Other Euiopean peoples had become commexcial, and natuiallv ceased to 
procure iiom Venice what they could themselves provide They became 
avals to Venice in ever} market wheie the natives carried on only a pas8i\e 
commerce Asiatic merchandise changed its course and no loxigci flowed 
into the Adnatic Fmdly those arts which contributed to the jicrfecting of 
industry progressed among other nations so quickly that the Venetians could 
not keep pace. After the fifteenth century many causes made the commerce 
decline pretty rapidly. The first of these causes was the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the lurks, and the policy of Sultan Suleiman, who, in 1580, 
undertook to make all Asiatic merchandise pass by Constantinople, e\en that 
coming to Europe by Syria and Egypt They had bueceeded in making the 
divan understand that tliere was no advantage in making the meichaiidise 
take a long detour, resulting only m augmentmg the pnee without profit to 
the seller Direct commumcation with Egypt and Syria was allowed, but 
when the Turks were masters of nearly all Greece and the Albanian coasts, 
they accustomed caravans to arrive there bringing all the divers productions 
from the East. Then the Venetians, always prompt to seize on this merchan- 
dise at its landing point, themselves estabbshed at Spalato — which offered a 
sure and convenient port — a bank, a hospital, and a fan In the seventeenth 
centur} Spalato became a commercud town moie abundantly furnished than 
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any liOvantine 
fzom Persia an 


port, bein? particularly 
a the Black Sea 


well situated to receive productions 


The second cause of decadence was the ill treatment of European mer- 
chants by the Turks, who put a btop to the coming of the large Venetian 
fleets A thud was the dibcover^ ox Amenca, and of a way to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope A fourth was the ill-diiected power of Charles V who, 
fiom the beginning of his reign m 1517, doubled the custom-house duties 
payable by the Venetians in his states, making them 20 per cent on all 
goods imported or expoited Tins was ])iactically a prohibitive tanfi 
Moieover Chailes ioimally foibade entiy to merchantb who did not consent 
to stop direct trading with Africa and to bung into Ins to\\n of Oran all mei- 
chandise they liad to sell to the Moois The new kmg of Spain wanted to 
make of this town, where theic weie already celebiated fans, a central and 
geneial mart fui all baibariau commeice 1 he Venetians would not submit, 
and had to choose between the commeice of Aiiica and Spain 

Under tlie icign of Philip II, son of Cliiilcs V, the jealousy of S^nish 
ministers against Venetian commerce continued to be shown Many Vene- 
tian merchantb weie anno>ed in their undeit ikings, many of then ships weie 
letained in poit oi seized iii o^n sea uudei vaiioub pretexts It became nec- 
essary to take maiines on board to piotect them against this species of jiiiacy 
Finally, a fifth cause of the commeicial decadence was the loss of the isles of 
Cyprus and Caiidia One is perhaps suipiiscd at the numbci of leasons 
winch made for the downfall of Venetian commeice, yet we have not taken 
account of the iivalry of Hanseatic touns, leagued towaids the end ‘'f the 
twelfth century Their ambition was confined to creating a northein com- 
merce, while that of Venice was to letain that of the soutli , the success of 
one meant x^artial failuie of the othei The state of navigation was such 
that it was imposbiblc to make a journey to the Baltic by the Meditenanean 
and letuin in one yeai That is why the town of Biuges had been chosen 
as an intermediate mait, where mcichandise fiom uoith and south could be 
exchanged 


JHE BANK Ol VENICE 

It leinains to sa> a few woids on the Bank o^ Vomee. Its antiquity, 
which goes back to the twelfth centuiy, that is iiuthei than any othei known 
bank, proves the prioiity of the Venetians iii all commeicial estabbshmentq 
This bank was a depot which opened a ciedit to investors to faciUtate pa> - 
ments and bills of exchange , that is, instead of paying leal money, cheques 
could be drawn on the bank Bills on this bank could be payable at sight, 
and the bank always justified public confidence In the early ^ys theiehad 
been plenty of private banks, supported entiiely by public confidence These 
were principally held by nobles Later on the government profited by sup- 
pressing them, in accordance with the law which forbade commerce to aiisto- 
crats, and established a bole national bank, placing it under the care of a 
pnnoe, and taking account of all funds debited therein This bank was a 
depository puie and simple The banker Wd no nght of retention or com- 
mission and paid no inteiebt In order to insure capitalists paying in, it 
was necessary that the credit of the bank should be such that notes on the 
bank should count in business as leal money 

This IS how it was managed Fiist there was an office wheie cheques 
presented were cashed promptty iii coin By proving themselves able to do 
this, fewer demands of the kind weie made There were in Venice several 
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kinds of money. Ihe best was chosen for the bonk It was ruled that it 
would only take or pay ducats of full \alue, whose quality was finer and 
alloy less common. It resulted then that dr iwers of a bill on pn> ate bankers 
had to run the risk of being paid in mono} of base allo}, whilst the holdei 
of credit on the bank was sure of reci n ing the liest \ aluo This s} stem won 
bank moxfey a preference o\ti tluit of current coin and augmented the credit 
of the establishment 

Little b} little the government introduced the custom of mtiking certain 
p 1 } ments in bills on the b ink instead of in com It Ugaii b\ admitting 
these bills in public depositories without difliiults, md whin this usage was 
establibhed a la v regulated that money would be giien at the bmk foi bills 
of exchange, whethei fiom home oi abroad, whin these excccdul 300 ducats 
It was foi bidden to refuse these bills whin there was no contiar\ ( oineiition 
Ihiswis almost giving them a forced \alue, t noMolcncc was nflciid to imli- 
lic confidence Thus specie was virtu ill} multiplied h} making bank bills do 
dut} foi it The value of these bills being iigorously sustained, and then 
icdemption in the best com ossuied on demand, this coiiionuiit foim of 
cuireiic} natuiall> became populai As a lesiilt, the government found itself 
in possession of a hige miss of funds which it could use for itsilf without 
paying intercbt It would be vei> difiicult to stato the amount deposited m 
11 IS central commeicial bank It necessaiily \aiied low irds the middle 
of the eighteenth century there were 5,000,000 ducats stciling , at the end of 
that centuiy 14,000,000 oi 16,000,000 / 




CHAPTER XI 

THE GUILDS AND THE SEIGNIORY IN FLORENCE 
[13C0-14O0 A i>.3 

In an earlier chapter we left the affairs of Florence shortly after the time 
of the great plague in the middle of Uie fourteenth century. Succeeding 
chapters have outlined tlie history of the Neapolitan kingdom* of the Lom- 
bard tyrannies, and of the maritime republics, and, in so doing, liave necessa- 
rily brought us pretty constantly in contact witli Florentine affairs. We 
are now to give more specific attention to the great Tuscan city, with regard 
to its iniermd conditions during the last century following the great plague. 
The central events of this period have to do with the struggles that culmi- 
nated in the insurrection of the and the momentaiy assumption of 

power by the masses. 

The growing discontent of the workmen gives us an illustration of the 
old-time conflict between capital and labour. The attempt of the wool 
manufactures to put themselves on a political equality with the supposedly 
higW arts was one of those socialistic movements which from time to time 
have made themselves felt among all European civilised peoples. Nothing 
comparable to this was ever seen in the old Orient, under despotic govern- 
ments which Bubordmated and enslaved the individual ; but such uprisings 
occurred in Rome under the commonwealth, and wore only prevented from 
frequent repetition in imperial Rome by the pauperising ministrations of 
the paternal government. The violent outbreak of such a movement in 
Florence evidences the wide prevalence there of the democratic spirit, and 
the discontent that is the natural accompaniment of conditions making it pos- 
sible for the individual to better his social state. Again and again m Itely 
of this period men came up from the masses and acquired the utmost distinc- 
tion. Where such a defiance of hereditary traditions is possible then must 
be a state of social unrest ; but, on the other hand, it is precisely this state 
of unrest that makes a great pro|fresBive civilisation possible. The present 
sooiidistic uprising in Florence did not reach more thw a tem|Mrary success, 
so far as the jpreome ambitionB of its promoters were concerned ; but, doubt- 
less it contributed their numberless ancillary channels to the augmentation 
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of the great Btream of mogresB that was sweeping humanity forward toward 
the deep waters of the Renaissance 

Wlme our present concern has to do solely with these internal affairs of 
Florence, it will be well to bear in mind the external political conditions 
with which these struggles of the guilds weie c ontemporar} , as they have been 
already outlined in presioub chapteis It must be lecalled that during all 
this time of mteinecine strife h lorence was prett} util occupied with external 
warfares as well. This was the half-centuiy when the t> lants of Milan were 
making their power secure, and were reaching out with more and more expec- 
tant grasp foi the lands of influence that might make thini supreme in all 
Italy. Galearzo Visconti was the enem} of h lorence during the i arly decades 
of the mnod, and his son Gian Galeaaro, who succeeded him in 1885 — just 
after the penod of the ciompib inburroction — terrorised northern Italy 
throughout the lemaindei of the centur} It was in the wars of these 
Lomlmid tjiants that hii John Hawkwood ap^ieaied hirst Ik warred for 
Vibconti, then, lured by the gold of Florence, he turned encni} to liis old 
employer Opposed to Hawkwood in Ins later campaigns was that other 
great leader of mercenaries, Jacopo del Veimc, the leader whose famous feat 
of cutting the dams and flooding the plain about Hawkwood s arm) gave the 
redoubtable Englishman an oppoitunitj to make that famous retreat whidi 
lb i ne of the most picturesque incidents of military annals 

Almost precisely contemporaiy with the insurieclion of the ciompi, 
was tlie termination of the so-callcd Babylonish Captivit) of the popes at 
Avignon, an event soon followed by the Gieat Schism and its attendant dis- 
sensions In the same decade, too, occurred the famous ovcithiow of the 
Genoese by Venice in the war of Chioggia All these events have bent 
tieated elsewhere and will be disregarded in the present chaptei , but, as has 
been said, it will be well for the reader to bear in mind these great political 
upheavals which fuimbh the setting for tlie local insurrections in Florence, 
and which were of necessity closely associated with them in the minds of 
contemporancb ^ 


SOCIAL UPHEAVALS OF THE MIDDLE OF THE FOUBTEEVTH CX^Tl7BT 

Democracy had not had for the Florentines the disadsantage sometimes 
attributed to it — that of making great entei prises impossible It was their 
ruling spirit, and, being neither an expedient of empiricism nor yet a 
deduction of theory, it had not limited the advance of then external power 
which absorbed their former rivals, Arezzo and Pistoia, and reduced Siena 
to a tnbutary state But in the interior of their town itself they had 
always opposed a weak resistance to those fatal quarrels which so often 
caused them to fall mto a state of anarchy. Nobles depri\cd of their rights, 
and flndmg in persecution that sustenance of life which would soon nave 
failed them had they been left to degenerate in their narrow caste , burghers 
m possession of the pnvileges of which they had despoiled the nobles, and 
which they guarded fiercely, like a new garden of the Hespendes ; lastly 
the people, who climbed to the assault as the burghers had dimbed before 
them— all kept up an agitation with a contrary aim, but incessant, weaken- 
ing the power of the state No stability was left to the state , never had 
Dante's wor^ been truer with regard to what was woven in October 
and no Imger existed in mid-Novenmr. If one day, against their will, the 
burghers grudgingly consented to the institution of casting lots which 
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meint the rum of then pretensions to ohmohy, shortly after they withdrew 
with one hand what they had nven with the other, they replaced in the 
bags of the electoral colleges the names which had been drawn from the 
pnors* b^, and vice versa, so that the same names could be frequently 
drawn But the triumph of their cunning was a shoit one I The demo- 
cratic instinct framed a law which made this abuse impossible (December, 
1889), henceforth the tickets drawn fiom the bags were destroyed, and 
no one who filled one office could receive a second, till the bags had been 
entirely emptied 

These continual changes m the institutions were not accomplished with- 
out distuibances which weie a constant cause of alarm, even if they did not 
lead to taking up arms Macchiavelli declares thit the abisement of the 
nobles was a cause of prosperity for Floience, because the magistiates weie 
more respected How can this be believed when the rich buighers aie seen 
reproducing the excesses and abuses of those whom they succeeded in 
power ^ A petition of August 27th, 1852, accused them of pnde, arrogance, 
and injustice, and obtimcd the concession that those accused of misdoing 
should be punished as nobles What thieit could have been moie effective 
in holding them back on the bimk of the piccipice^ However they fell to 
the bottom I be following 3 eai then acts of biigandago foimed a constant 
topic Lach night some dating robbery was committed Ihcy forced the 
tills of the money changeis , earned away clothes and cloth from the tailois — 
forty five articles on one oceasion — two bundled halves of salted pigs^^rom 
a poik butcher , from others, beds with mattresses, tieken, and covers In 
spite of the traffic, which was greit even after the cm few, the robbers were 
never suipiised at work In a un did the podesta, Paolo Vaiani, a seveio 
Roman eager for lustice, put on foot all the men at his disposal, and eaexi 
himself keep watch After several nights spent in the open air, he at last 
discovered certain men carr}ing bales to the walls and thi owing them ovei , 
their accomplices loaded a boat with them and took them to Pisa But they 
were men of low rank, many of whom believed they weie only helping a 
bankrupt and saaing his possessions from confiscation — the least of offences, 
if it was one at all, accoidmg to the ideas of those ^imes These men 
received the bastinado, the oUieis were hanged 

The pimcipal cnminals were still to be discovered — those who piudently 
remamed m the background undeteired in their shameful exploits by those 
examples in amma vtlt After long mvestigat on and examination it was at 
last aiscoveied that the thieves were ** honourable citizens ’ ii^ho met with 
trumpets, lutes, and other musical instruments, as if for the purpose of giving 
a serenade Certain young men of good family stood at either end of the 
street and begged the passeis by to ^e another load, because the musicians 
wished to remain uniecognised The deafening noise made the request 
appear rational, and so the place was left free for houses and shops to be 
pillaged in the darkness of the night, without attracting suspicion, without 
feai of interruption One of the leaders of the band was Bordone Bordoni, 
of an old and wealthy burgher family, whose members succeeded each 
other, almost without interruption, in public offices Put to torture, he 
confessed Ills brother Gherardo, one of the ambassadors sent the previous 
year to Charles IV, pleaded his cause with the pnors, and they, indulMnt 
towards a cnmmal of their own rank, opposed the capital sentence wmch 
the peojde demanded and which the podesta wished to pronounce. Finding 
it impossible to bend this severe Roman to their desire, they disbanded his 
body-guard They believed that without these latter he would be forced to 
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submit But he refused to acoept this iidiculous situation, indignantly 

e up the rod, emblem of command, and retired to Siena (March 11th, 

Iiuinediately the town uas roused Men declared that justice was no 
longer to be had by the humble I he least fault c lused them to be slaugh- 
tered , if, however, a man of poueiful position uas banished for a crime, he 
posed <i<> a victim of poliiiCtil proscription If the |>odcbtaB were cashiered 
when they were anxious to render justice, wliu would be willing to come to 
Floience' Ihe walls wtie co\eitd with aiigr\ iiisiiiptions insulting the 
jiriors Those who succeeded tliim hastined to disnow a compromising 
fellowship, yielding to the geiieidl sentiment, th€\ sent an cinoy to Siena 
to beg the podesta to letuin, piomising stiict obc dunce Paolo Vaiani did 
not }ield immediatel} , he enumeiated his giievames corn had increased 
in pi ice, and his salary was not sufficient for his expenses If he returned, 
it must be with an increase of 2,000 Ooiins — more than was nei dful, saj s one 
of the cliiODicleis lie had Bordone beheaded, and sent man} of Ins actom 
Tiliccs into exile B> tins means he cilrocd the people, and at last clcanstd 
1 lorence of these miscreants of high rank But their relatnos were loft to 
rekindle the almost extinguished hre Gherirdo Boidoni accused the Sfan- 
gioni and the Bcccanugi of his bi others death lo avenge him he took 
obantage of the disorder in the town caused b> the approaih of the Giand 
t jmpany (1354) With his conwrti ind his follow cis hi puisiiid his ene- 
mies even to their homes, and kiUcd two women who, accoidiiig to the custom 
of the time, weie cnjO}mg the cool of the evening on the thiishold. The 
troops of the seigniory tried to lestore order, but thi} were poweiless 
riie militia of the suburbs, with their gonfalons, were called out This 
time five of the Boidoni and twihe of their accomplices were condemned to 
confiscation of goods and capital punishment, unless they preferred to go into 
exile (July, 1354) 

Fai more sciious, and with more disistrous icbults in this city con- 
st intly a prey to the disputes of its families, w is tlic iivalry of the Hieci and 
the Albirzi Maeehia^ elli eompaies it with th it of the Buondelmonti and the 
Ubcrti, in which liistoi}, not clear-bighted, ind miHinfoimed, so long saw 
the generative act of lloientine annals A discussion was gnng on con- 
cerning the origin of the Albi/zi According to some, they came fiom 
Arezro, and consequently weie Ghibellines On the contrary, others, their 
friends, declared that they had been dn\en thence because they weie (vuelfs 
True or false, the accusation of being Ghibellines was not without danger at 
a time when the announced approach of Charles IV was awakening former 
teirors When minds are agitated, the least me ident appe ars important, and 
furm&hes food for hatred. The Albizn have sci\ants at ( asentino to defend 
their pioperty ? It is a lie ^ They are there to attack the Rieei An ass 
brushed against one of the Ricci at Meicito Vecchio, and the diiver was 
beaten for his negligence ^ Evidently the Ricci are attacking the Albizzi. 
And thus two large mmilies took up arms, and with them the entire city. 
It wrab not easy to disarm ^em, and they were alwa}s ready to take up arms 
again. If an occasion for doing so did not soon appear, the} would employ 
ruse instead of force. 

The detail of events is wanting ; but by the measures taken for or against 
the great, the fluctuations of public opmion may be seen, or rather the ephem- 
eral preponderance of one or other of the two factions. At one time 
popuur government restores to the nobles, provided they be of the Guelf 
umUon, we right to hold posts of secondary importance, and suppresses the 
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big drum used to issue denunciations against them (April 10th, 1365). 
Twelve days instead of five, fifteen days instead of ten, as the ease may ^ 
are allowed their enemies to bring an action against them, and consequently 
for them to escape. They are fdlowed to enter the public pal^ and to 
rebuild their ruined houses. No more bail, no relatives res^nsible beyond 
the third degree. At another time (August 21st, 1855), ** in order to pre- 
serve and defend popular liberty and innocence, especially that of weak and 

unhappy persons,'* it was de- 
creed that nobles condemned 
for homicide, acts of wounding, 
robbing, incendiarism, adul- 
tery, etc., “shall no longer be 
allowed, nor yet their descend- 
ants, to live in the home of 
theirfamily.” Itwas perceived 
that the burghers were becom- 
ing infused with the spirit 
of the nobles, and in conse- 
quence the difficulties of pass- 
ing from one rank to the other 
were increased; three-quarters 
of the votes were required in 
the ballot, a majority difficult 
to realise, and it became, more- 
over, an obstacle to the can- 
celling of sentences and to 
the recall of exiles. When the 
seignioxy was merciful to the 
nobles, it was a sign that 
the Albizzi were hi TOwer ; 
when it was severe to tnem, it 
was under the influence of the 
Ricci. 

Most frequently the Ricci 
were in power. They held 
community of ideas with the 
Ah Italian bbunzb K^ocKBB medium crafts, and with them 


they forbade the holding of 
office by the fourteen lesser crafts, an accomplished fact which was never- 
theless always contested; they maintained the inexorable law of dmefo, which 
held at a distance the numerous relatives of a burgher in office, without injur- 
ing the lower classes, who either had few relatives or else did not know them. 
The nobles and the burghers forgot, as did the Albizzi, that this government 
had been able to bring to a happy conclusion the unfortunate a&ir of Tela- 
mone, without engaging in war ; to create a fleet, though they had no shore ; 
to drive away the free companies, without paying them shameful ransoms ; 
to keep their engagements with ^e Visconti, wimout offending the legate ; 
and to restore oraer, which, precarious as it may seem to us, then appeared 
satisfactory. They saw only the crime of these lower clasMs in being so 
numerous in office, as arrogant at having obtained position as they wen 
eager to obtain it, despotic, as their class always is, thinking only of their 
own interests, and each of them believing himself a king. These reproaches 
are heard in every age in the writings of the chronidezs, always disposed to 
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despise what lies before their eyes ; and, moreover, how many men can be 
found who do not deserve such reproaches? The optical illusion which dis- 
tance gives is necessary to perceive in the rich burghers only, as we see them 
in the past, ^the old friends of tlieir country, despisers of their own wealth 
to increaM that of the republic**; nnd it requires tlie contrary error, whidi 
comes from too close a neighbourhood, to perceive only the fniliiigs of the 
lower class in a government where the lesser crafts dominated. ^It is 
wonderful,” said Matteo Villani,® ‘‘that Flt»reiice did iml perish then.” The 
simple statement of facts shows us what to think on this subject. How many 
times, under other governments, has Florence nut been seen on the brink of 
ruin, yet ever rising with powerful force which nothing could destroy. 

Another historian of Florence, Signor Gino Capponi.^i blames Dante for 
lamenting the confusion of ranks, the introduction into the city of men from 
Certaldo, Campi, and Signa, who became merchants nnd money-changers 
and formed the nerve of the new race, and he approves the rieh burghers 
who were now the objects of the same complaints which they formerly brought 
against the nobles. But it should be remembered that in each seigniory of 
that time, at the most, three members out of nine were of the lowest crafts, 
and that old families still kept their share. If the people of the middle 
classes who make the laws agreed by preference with the lowest classes, it 
certainly was no proof that the lowest classes were unreasonably exacting ; 
and it leads one to tliink that the rich burghers were extremely so, especially 
in refusing to admit any newcomer to a share in the power.^ 


MACCHIAVELLT*8 ACCOUNT OF THE riOMFI INBUIIUFCTTON 

After the victory of Charles the government was fonned of the Guolfs 
of Anjou and it acquired great authority over the Ghibellincb. But time, 
a variety of circumstances, and new divisions had so contributed to sink this 
party feeling into oblivion, that many of Ghibelline descent now filled the 
highest ofiices. Observing this, Uguccione, the head of the family of the Ricci, 
contrived that the law against the GhibelUnes should be again brought into 
operation, many imagining the Albizzi to be of that faction, they Imving 
arisen in Arezzo, and come long ago to Florence. Uguccione by this means 
hoped to deprive the Albizzi of participation in the government, for all of 
Ghibelline blood who were found to hold offices would be condemned in the 
penalties which this law provided. The design of Uguccione was discovered 
to Piero son of Filippo degli Albizzi, and he resolved to favour it ; for he saw 
that to oppose it would at once declare him a Ghibelline ; and thus the law 
which was renewed by the ambition of the Ricci for his destruction, instei^ 
of robbing Piero degli Albizzi of reputation, contributed to increase his 
influence, although it laid the foun&tion of many evils. Piero haying 
favoured this law, which had been contrived by his enemies for his stumbling- 
block, it became the stepping-stone to his greatness; for, making himself 
the leader of this new order of things, his authority went on increasing, and 
he was in greater favour with the Guelfs than any other man. 

As there could not be found a magistrate wilung to search out who were 
GhibelUnes, and as this renewed enactment against them was therefore of 
bmaU value, it was provided that authority should be given totheMjnteJU* 
to find who were of this f^tion ; and, having discovered, to signify and 
admonish them that were, not to take upon tiiemselves any office of gov- 
ernment; to which admonitions, if they were disobedient, they beoame 
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condemned m the penalties Hence, all those who in Floience were deprived 
of the poster to hold offaoes weie ctilled ammonitu^ or ** admonished.” The 
capitani, m time acquirine great audacity, admonished not only those to whom 
the admomtion was apj^icable, but any otheis at the suggestion of their 
own avarice or ambition , and from 1856, when this law w as made, to 1866, 
there had been admonished above two bundled citizens The captains of 
the Parts and the sect of the Guelfb wcie thus become puweiful , for eveiy- 
one honoured them for fear uf being admonished , and most particularly the 
leaders, who weie Piero degli Albizzi, Lapo da C astiglion^io, and Carlo 
Strozzi. The insolent mode of proceeding was oiiensive to many , but none 
felt so particularly injuted with it as the Ricci , for they knew themselves 
to have occasioned it, they saw it involved the luin of the republic, and then 
enemies the Albizzi, contrary to their intention, btromo great in consequence 
On this account Uguccione de’ Ricci, being one of the seignion, lesolvcd 
to put an end to the evil which he and his fi lends liad originated, and with 
a new law provided that to tlie six captains of Paits an additional thiec 
should be appointed, of whom two should be chosen fiom the companies ot 
minor artificers, and that befoie any paity could be considered Ghibcllme, the 
declaration of the capitani must be confiimed by twenty-four Guelfic citizens, 
appointed for the purpose This provision tempered for the time the powei 
of the capitam^ so that the admonitions weie greatly diminished, if not 
wholly laid aside. Still the paities of the Albizzi and the Ricci were con- 
tinually on the alert to oppose each other’s 1 iws deliberations, and enter fuses, 
not from a conviction of their inexpediency, but from hatred of their pro- 
moters. In such distractions the time passed from 1860 to 1871, when the 
Guelfs again regained the ascendant There was in the family of the Buondel- 
monti a gentleman named Benclu, who, as an acknowledgment of his meiit 
in a wa^ against the Pisans, though one of the nobilit} , had been admitted 
amonnt the people, and thus became eligible to office amongst the spigmory , 
but men about to take Ins seat with them, a law was made that no noble- 
man who had become of the popuhii class should be allowed to assume that 
office. This gave great offence to Benclu, who, in union with Pieio degli 
Albizzi, determined to depress the less powerful of the popular party with 
admonitions, and obtain the government for themselves By tlie interest 
which Benclu possessed with the ancient nobility, and tlut of Piero with 
most of the influential citizens, the CTuelhc put^ resumed their ascendency, 
and by new reforms among tlie ** parts” so remodelled the administration 
as to be able to dispose of the oflices of the captams and the twenty-four 
citizens at pleasure The} then returned to the admonitions with greater 
audacity than ever, and the house of the Albiz/i became powerful as the 
head of this faction. On the other hand, the Ricci made the most strenuous 
exertions against their designs , so that anxiety universally prevailed, and 
ruin was apprehended alike from both parties 

The seigmory, induced by the necessity of the case, gave authority to 
fifty-six citizens to piovidc for the safety of the republic It is usuuly 
found that most men are better adapted to pursue a good course already 
begun, than to discover one applicable to immediate circumstances. These 
citizens thought rather of extinguishing existing factions than of preventmg 
the formation of new ones, and effected neither of these objects. The 
facilities for the establishment of new parties were not removed ; and out of 
those which they guarded against, another more powerful arose, wlkch brought 
the republic into still greater danger. They, however, depnved three of the 
family of the Albizzi, and three of that of the Ricci, of all the offices of 
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government, except thoM of the Guelfic party, for three years ; and amongst 
tiie deprived were Piero degli Albizzi and Uguccione de’ Rioci. They for- 
bade the citizens to assemble in the palace, except during the sittmgs of 
the seigniory. They provided that if au\ one were beaten, or possession of his 

S roperty detamed from him, he might bring his case before the council and 
enounqjB the offender, even if he iiiere one of the nobilit} , and that if it 
were proved, the accused should be subject to the usual penalties. This 
provision abated the boldness of the Ricci, and increased that of the Albirzi; 
since, although it applied equally to both, thi Ricci sufferid from it b} 
far the most , for if Piero was excluded from the paUc e of the seigniory, Uie 
chamber of the Guelfs, in which he possessed tlic greatest au&orit}, re- 
mained open to him , and if he and his followers had pTO\ lously been read> 
to admonish, they became after this injur} doubl} so To tins piedisjiositiou 
toi evil, new excitements were added 

The Eight '‘•‘Sainte of Win 

Ihe papal chan was occupied b> Giegory XI lie, like his piedecessors, 

residing at Avignon, governed Italy by legates, who, pioud and avaricious, 
oppiesscd many of the cities One of these legates, then at Bologna, taking 
idvantage of u great scaicity of food at Floicncc, cndeavouieu to leiidei 
liimself master of Tuscany, and not onl> withheld piovisions fioni the hloi- 
ciitines, but in older to fiustiate then hopes of the futuie haivcst, upon the 
approach of spiuig, attacked them with a laigc aim}, trust ing that being 
famished and unaimed he should find them an eas} conquest He might 
peiliaps have been succeshful, had not his foices bicn meiccnaiy and faith- 
less, and. therefoie, induced to abandon the cntei prise for Uie sum of 130,000 
fionns, which the Florentmes ^laid tliem People m ly go to war when the} 
will, but cannot always withdiaw when they hkc This contest, commenced 
b} the ambition of the legate, was continued b} the resentment of the Floi- 
entines, who, enteimg into a league with Barnabo of Milan, and with the 
cities hostile to the chuich, appointed eight citizens loi the adiiiiinstiation of 
it, giving them authonty to act without appeal, and to expend whatever sums 
they might judge expedient, without rendering an account of the outlay 
This wai against the pontiff, although Uguccioiie Wiis now dead, leani- 
mated tho e who had followed the party of the Ricci, who, in ojipositioii to 
the Albizri, had always favoured Barnabo and oxiposed the chuicii, and this, 
the lather, because the eight commissioneis of war were all enemies of the 
Guelfs This occasioned Piero degli Albizzi, Lapo da Castiglionchio, ( arlo 
Stiozzi, and otheis to unite themselves moic closely in ojiposition to tlieii 
adveisanes The Eight earned on tho war, and the others admonished 
durmg three years, when the death of the pontiff put an end to the hos- 
tilities, which had been earned on with so mucli ability and with such entire 
satisfaction to the people, that at the end of each year the Eight wete con- 
tinued in office, and were called santi, oi holy, although they had set ecclesi- 
astical censures at defiance, plundered the chuiches of then property, and 
compelled the priests to peitorm divine service So much did citizens at 
that time prefer the good of then country to their ghostly consolations, and 
thus showed the church that if as hei fnends they had defended, th^ could 
as enemies depress her ; for the whole of Romagna, the Marches, and Perugia 
were excited to rebelhon. 

Yet whilst thift war was earned on against the pope, they were unable to 
defend ihemselves against the captains of the Parts and their faction ; for 
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the insolence of the Ghielfis against the Ei^ht attained such a pitch, that they 
could not restrain themselves from abusive behaviour, not merely against 
some of the most distinguished citizens, but even against tlie Eight them- 
selves; and the captains of the Parts conducted themselves with such arro- 
gance that they were feared more tlian the seigniory. Those who had 
business with tibem treated them with |preater reverence, and their court was 
held in higher estimation ; so that no ambassa- 
dor came to Florence without commission to 
^e captains. Pope Gregory being dead, and the 
city freed from external war, there still pre- 
va^ed great confusion within ; for the audacity 
_ of the Guelfs was insupportable, and 
~ as no available mode of subduing 
them presented itself, and as it was 
thought that recourse must be had 
of raing prepared against tliis 
calamity, the leaders of the party 
assembled to arms, to determine 
which party was the stronger. 
With the Guelfs were all the an- 
cient nobility, and the greater pai‘t 
of the most powerful popular lead- 
ers, of which number, as already 
remarked, were Lapo, PiercT, and 
Carlo. On the other side, were all 
thelower orders, theleaders of whom 
were the eight commissioners of war, 
Giorgio Scali and Tommaso Strozzi, 
and with them the Ricci, Alberti, and 
Medici. The rest of the multitude, 
j as most commonly happens, joined 

- the discontented party. 

It appeared to the heads of tlie 
Guelfic faction that their enemies 
would be greatly strengthened, and 
themselves in considerable danger 
in case a hostile seigniory shomd 
resolve on their subjugation. De- 
sirous, therefore, to take into consideration the state of the city, and that of 
their own friends in particular, they found the ammoniH so numerous and so 
great a difficulty, that the whole city was excited against them on this account. 
Thejr could not devise any other remedy than that, as their enemies had 
deprived them of all the offices of honour, they should banish their opponents 
from the city, take possession of the palace of the seigniory, and bring over 
the whole state to their own party — in imitation of the Guelfs of former 
times, who found no safety in the city till they had driven all their adver- 
saries out of it. They were unanimous upon the main point, but did not 
agree upon the time of canying it Into execution. It was in the month of 
April, in the year 1878, when Lapo, thinking delay unadvisable, expressed 
his opinion that procrastination was in the highest degree ^rilous to them- 
selves, as in the next seigniory, Salvestro Medici would veiv probably 
be elected gonfalonier, and they all knew he was opiK)sed to their party. 
Piero degli Albizzi, on the other hand, thought it better to defer, since 
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they would require foroes, which could not be assembled without exciting 
obMrvation, and if they were discovered, the> would incur great risk He 
thereupon judged it prmerable to wait till the approaching feast of St. John, 
on which, being the most solemn festival of the citj , vast multitudes would 
be assembled, amongst whom they might conceal whatever numbers they 
pleased lu obviate Uieir feais of Salvestio, he was to be admonished, and 
if this did not appeal likely to be effectual, the> w ould admonisli one of the 
« colleagues” of his quartei, and upon le dxawing, as the ballot boxes would 
be neany empt>, chance would vtxybkel} occasion that eithii he or some 
associate of his would be diawn, and he would thus Im. xiiidtud incapable of 
sitting as gonfaloniei 

They theiefore at lost came to the couclubiun j rojiused by Pitiu, though 
J^apo consented reluctantly, coxisidcrin? the delaj dangtruus, and that, as no 
opportumt} can be in all lespccts suitiuile, he who waits for tlu cuncuritnoe 
of e\ery advantage cither never makes an attempt, ox, li induct d to do so, 
is most frequentl} foiled They admonished the colleague, but did nut pre- 
vent the appointment of Salvestxo, fur the design was discu\txcd bj the 
Eight, who took care to lendci idl attempts upon the drawing futile 

Sidvestxo Alamanno de’ Medici was tlierefore dxawn gonfulonicx, and, 
being of one of the noblest popular families, he could not exidiiie that the 
people should be oppressed by a few powerful jieisons Having xesohed to 
jut an end to their insolence, and pexceiving the middle classes favouiably 
disposed, and many of the highest of the people on his side, he communicated 
his design to Benedetto Alberti, lomm iso Stiozzi, and Giorgio Sciili, who all 
piomised their assistance They, therefore, sccretlv drew up a law which 
had foi its object to revive the restiictions upon the iiobilit}, to retrench 
the authority of the capitant dt parte^ and also to xecall the to 

then dignity 

In Older to attempt and obtain then ends, at one and the same time, having 
to consult, fiist the colleagues and then the councils, Solvestro being provost 
(wluch office for the time made its possessor almost prince of the citj), 
he called together the colleagues and the council on the same morning, and 
the colleagues being apart, he proposed the law jnepared by himself and his 
friends, which, being a novelty, encountered in their small number so much 
opj)osition that he was unable to have it passed 

Salvestio, seeing his first attempt likely to fail, pietended to leave the 
loom foi a private reason, and, without being peiceivcd, went immediately 
to the council, and taking a lofty position from which he could be both seen 
and heaxd, said that, considenng himself invested with the office of gonfalon- 
ier not so much to preside m private cases (for which piojier judges were 
appointed, who have tiieir rec^r sittings) as to guard the state, correct the 
insolence of the j^werful, and aindiorate those law s by the influence of which 
the republic was oeing mined, he Imd carefully attended to both these duties, 
and to his utmost ability provided for them, but found the pervexsity of some 
so much opposed to his just designs as to depiive liim of all opjiortunity of 
domg good, and them not only of the means of assisting him with their coun- 
sel, but even hearing him Therefore, finding he no longer contributed either 
to the benefit of the lepublic or of the people generally, he could not perceive 
any reason for ^ longer holding the magistiacy, of which he was either 
undeserving, or others thought him so, and would theiefore retire to his 
'louse, that ^e people might appoint another in his stead, who would either 
have greater virtue or better fortune than himself And having said this, he 
left the room as if to return home. 
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Those of the oounoil who were in the secret, and others desirous of nov- 
elty, raised a tumult, at which the seigniory and the colleagues came together, 
and finding the gonfalonier leaving them, entreatmgly and authoritatively 
detained him, and obliged him to return to the council room, which was now 
full of confusion Many of the noble citizens were threatened in opprobrious 
language, and an aitihcei seized Cailo btiozzi by the throat, and would 
undoubtedly have muidered him, but was with difficultv pievented by those 
aiound He who made the greatest disturbance, and incited the city to 
violence, was Benedetto degb Albeiti, who, from a window of the pidace, 
loudly called the people to arms , and piesently the court} ardb weie filled with 
armed men, and the colleagues granted to threats what they had lefused to 
entreaty The eapita7ii di parte at the same time drawn togethei a great 

number of citizens to their hall, to consult upon the means of defending Uiem- 
selves against the ordeis of the seigniors , but when they heaid the tumult 
that was laised, and were informed oi the course the councils had adopted, 
each took xefuge in his own house 

Let no one, when raising popular commotions, imagine he can aiterwaxds 
control them at his pleasuie, oi restiain them from pioceedmg to the commis- 
sion of violence Salvestro intended to enact his law, and compose the city, 
but it happened otherwise , for the feelings of all had become so excited, 
that they shut up the shops , the citizens foitified themselves in their houses , 

everyone seemed to appiehcnS something icriible at hand The companies 
of the aits met, and each appointed an additional oiheer oi syndic, upon 
which the priors summoned then colleagues and these syndics, and consulted 
a whole day how the city might be appeased with satisfaction to the diffei- 
ent parties , but much difference of opinion prevailed, and no conclusion was 
come to On the following day the arts brought foith their banners, which 
the seignioiy, understanding, and being appiehensive of e^il, called the coun- 
cil together to considei what couise to adopt But scarcclv were they met, 
when the uproar lecommenced, and soon the ensigns of the arts, surrounded by 
vast numbers of armed men, occupied the courts Upen this the council, to 
give the aits and the people hope of redress, and free themselves as much 
as possible fiom the chirgo of causing the mischiet, ga\e a general powei, 
which in rioience is called halta, to the seigniors the colleagues, the Light, the 
eapxtani dt parte^ and to the syndics of the aits, to reform the government of 
the city fox the common benefit of all. Whilst this was being arranged, i 
few of the ensigns of the arts and some of the mob, desirous of avenging 
themselves for the recent injuries they had received fiom the Guelfs, separated 
themselves from the rest, and sacked and burned the house of Lapo da Casti 
glionchio, who, when he learned the proceedmgs of the seigniory against 
the Guelfs and saw the people m arms, naMng no other resource but conceal- 
ment or flight, first took refuge in Santa Cioce, and afterwaids, being dis- 
fipiised as a monk, fled mto the Casentmo, where he was often heard to blame 
himself for having consented to wait till St John’s day, befoie they had 
made themselveB sure of the government Piero degli Albizzi and Carlo 
Strozzi hid themselves upon the first outbreak of the tumult, trusting that 
when it was over, by the interest of their numerous friends and relations, 
they might remain safelv m Florence 

The house of Lapo being burned, as mischief begins with difficulty bat 
easily increases, many other houses, either through pubhe hatred or pnvate 
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malice, sliated the same fate , aiid the rioters, that they might have coiu- 
uamons more eager tlian themselves to assist them in their work of plunder, 
broke open the public pnsons, and then sacked the monastery of the Agnoli 
and the convent of banto bpiiito, whiUier man} citizens had taken their most 
valuable goods for safet} Nor would the publu chambers have escB|)ed 
these destroyers* hands, except out of reveiiiice foi one of the seigniors who, 
oil hoiseback and followed by many cituens m aims, opposed the lage of the 
mob 

This popular fmy being abated by the aulhoiity of tlie seigniors and the 
approach of night, on the following dav the b dia Ielle^ed the udmoiiished, on 
condition that they should not for thiee } ears be 
capable of holding aii} magistiac} The} annulled 
the laws made b} the Guelfs to the piejudice of the 
iitizeus, declaied Lipo da Castighoiichio and his 
companions lebcls, ana with them many otheis who 
were the objects of universal detestation Aftci 
these lesolutious, the new seignioiy were diav\u foi, 
and Luigi Guicciaidmi was appointed gonlaloniei, 
which gave hope that the tumults would soon be ap- 
jieasod, for ever} one thought them to be peaceable 
n <^n and loveis ot ordei Still tlie shops weie not 
pi tied, nor did the cituens lay down then aims, 
but continued to patrol the city in gicat numbiis 

Pieseiitl} a disturbance arose, mueli moii iiiju 
nous to the icpubhc th in anything that had hithei to 
oecuircd ihe greatest pait of the hres and rob 
bene whuh took place on the pievious da}s was 
perpctiated b} the veiy lowest of the |>eople , and 
those who had been the most audacious weie afraid 
that, when the gi eater diffeiences weie composed, 
the} would be punished foi the enmes they had 
I ommitted , and that, as usual, the} would bo aban- 
doned by those who had instigated them to the com 
mission of ciime lo this may be added the h iticd 
of the lower ordeis towaids the rich citireiis and tlu 
pnucipals t the aits, because they did not think 
themseh es lemuneiated fox their laboui in a maiiiiei 
equ vl to their merits h oi in the time of Chailes 1, 
when the city was divided into aits, a head or gov - ^ ^ 

(iiioi v\as appointed to each, and it was piovided tumu cunusr 
that the individuals of each ait should be judged in 

civil matters by their own superiors These aits wen at fust twelve , in 
the couise of time they weie inci eased to twenty-one, and attained so much 
jiower that in a few }eiis they grasped the entiie goveiiimeiit of the 
city , and as some were in gieatei esteem than otheis, they were divided 
into majox and minor , seven weie called the “ major,** and fourteen the 
“ minor arts ** From tlna division, and from other causes, axose the ariogance 
of the eapitani d% parte; for these citizens, who had foimeily been Guelfs, 
and had the constant disposal of tliat magistiacy, favoured the followers 
of the major and persecuted the minor arts and their patrons , and hence atose 
the many commotions already mentioned. When the companies of the arts 
were first organised, many of thme trades, followed by the lowest of the 
people anl the plebeians, were not incorporated, but were ranged under those 
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arts most iieaily allied to them , and, hence, when they weie not properly 
remunerated foi then laboui, oi their masters oppressed them, they had no 
one of whom to seek rediess except the magistrate of the art to which ^eirs 
was subject , and of him they did not think justice always attamable Of 
the arts, tliat which always had the greatest number of these subordinates 
was the woollen , which being the most powerful body, and first in authonty, 
supported the greater part of the plebeians and lowest of the people. 

The lower classes, then, the subordinates not only of the woollen, but also 
of the other arts, weie discontented, fiom the causes just mentioned , and 
their apprehension of punishment for the burnings and robbenes th^ had 
committed did not tend to compose them Meetings took place in dineient 
parts during night, to talk over the past, and to communicate the danger in 
which they weie When one of the most daiing and expeiienced, in order 
to animate the rest, spoke thus If the question now weie whether we 
should take up arms, rob and bum the houses of the citizens, and plunder 
churches, I am one of those who would think it worthy of further considera- 
tion, and should, peihaps piefei poveity and safety to the dangerous puriftiit 
of an uncertain good But as we have alieady armed, and many offences 
have been committed, and those who are fust in aims will certamly m victois, 
to the rum of then enemies and then own exaltation , thus honouis will 
accrue to many of us, and security to all ” These aiguments greatly infiamed 
minds already disposed to mischief so that they determined to take up aims 
as soon as they liad acquired a suihcicnt number of associates, and oound 
themsehes by oith to mutual deience, in case any of them were subdr by 
the civil power 

Whilst they weie arranging to take possession of the republic, then design 
became known to the seigniory, who, liaving taken a man named Simone, 
learned from him the uiiticulais of the conspiracy, and tliat the outbreak 
was to take place on the following da} Finding the danger so prebsing, 
they called together the colleagues and those citizens who with the sjndics 
of the arts were endeavouiing to effect the union of the city. It was then 
evening, and they advised the seigniors to assemble the consuls of the 
trades, who pioposed that whatever armed force was m llorence should be 
collected, and with the gonfaloniers of the people and their companies meet 
under arms m the piar/a next mornmg It happened that whilst Simone 
was being toituied, a man named Niccolo da San Ftiano was regulating the 
palace clock, and becoming acquainted with what was going on, returned 
home and spread the xepoit of it in his neighbourhood, so tliat presently the 
piazza of Santo Spirito was occupied by above a thousand men This soon 
became known to the other conspirators, and San Pietio Maggiore and San 
Lorenzo, then places of assembl}, wore presently full of them, all under 
arms. 

At daybreak, on the 21st of July, there did not appear in the piazza 
above eighty men in arms fnendly to the seigniory, and not one of the gon- 
faloniers , £>r knowing the whole city to be m a state of insurrection they 
were afraid to leave their homes The hist body of plebeians that made its 
appearance was that which had assembled at San Pietro Maggiore ; but the 
armed force did not venture to attack them Then came w other multi- 
tudes, and finding no opposition, they loudly demanded Iheir prisoners from 
the seigniory ; and being resolved to have them by force if they were not 
yieldecf to their threats, they burned the house of Luim Guicciardim ; and the 
seigniory, for fear of greater mischief, set them at iSierty. With &is add^ 
tion to &eir strength they took the gonfalon of justice aom the bearer, and 
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under the shadow of authority which it gave them, burned Uie houses of 
many citizens, selecting those whose ownexs had publicly oi privatel> excited 
their hatied. hlaiiy citizens, to avenge themsehes for pniute injuries, con- 
dui tod them to the houses of their enemies, foi it was quite sufiicieut to 
insuie its destruction, if a single voice fioin the mob called out, **To the 
house of^ such a one,’* oi if he who bore the gontalon took the load towards 
it. All* the documentb belonging to the woollen tiade weie burned, und 
after the commission of much violence, by wa> of assi)ciattng it with some* 
thing laudable, Solvestio de’ Medici and biYt> thiee other (itiztiis weie 
made knights, amongst whom were Benedetto and Antonio dtgli Albcrti« 
Tommoso Stiozzi, and others bimilaih then fiieiidb, though nuiii\ leeoned 
the honour against then wills. It was a leinaxkable j>eculiaiit} oi the riots 
that many who had their houses burned weic on the biiine da> and b} the 
same party made knights, bo close weie the knidntsb and the injurv 
together. This cneumbtance occuried to Luigi Guicuaxdini, goiifuloxiier of 
justice 

In this tremendoub upioar, the seignioi}, hiiding theiiibchcs abandoned 
by then armed foiee, by the leadeis of the aits, and by the gonf.ilonieis, 
became dismayed, foi none had come to then ashistanee in oliedieiui to 
ordeib, and of the sixteen gonfaloiib, the ensign of the Golden Lion and of 
the Vdio, under Giovenco della Stuia and Gioianni Caiiibi, atom appealed , 
and these, not being jomed by any otliei, soon withdrew Of the eitirens, 
on the othei hand, some, beeiiig the fuiy of this unuasonable multitude unci 
the palace abandoned, lemained within doois, othei s followed the aimed 
mob, in the hope that, bj being amongst them, thiy might mori easilv )>i4>- 
tect then own houses oi those of their hiiiid** 1 he powei of the jdebeiuiiH 
was thus mex eased and that of the seignioi> weakened llu tiiniult eon- 
tinued all day, and at night the iioteis halted near the palaie of Stefano, 
behind the church of St. Barnabas Iheir xiutiiber exceeded hix thousand, 
and befoie daybieak they obtained b> threats the ensigns of the tiades, with 
which and the gonfalon of justice, when moining came, tho> jnoc ceded to 
the palace of the piovost, who lefusiiig to buiiendei it to them, tlu} took 
jiobbession of it by loice. 

The seigmoi}, desirous of a compiomisc, since the> could not xchtiain 
them by force, appointed foui oi the colleagues to pioeeed to tni jialaee of 
the piovoM, and cndcavoui to leain what was then iiiteiitioii 'Ihey found 
that the leadeis of the plebeians, with the byndicb of the tiades and some 
citizens, had lesolved to signify then wishes to the seignioiy. The> there- 
foie returned with toui deputies oi the plebeians, who demanded that t)ie 
woollen tiade should not be allowed to have a foieign judge, tint then 
should be formed three new companies oi the arts, namel}, one foi the wool- 
combers and dyers, one ioi the baibeis, doublet-raakeis, tailoib, and sue h like, 
and the tluid foi the lowest class of peofde. They lequiied that the three 
new arts should furnish two seigniois ; the fourteen minoi arts three , and 
that the seigniory dioidd provide a suitable place of assembly ioi them. Tlie} 
also made it a condition that no member of these componieb should be expected 
during two years to pay any debt tliat amounted to less than 60 ducats , 
that the bank should take no inteiest on loans alieody coiiti acted and that 
only the principal sum should be demanded ; that the condemned and the 
banished should be forgiven, and the admonished sliould be restored to par- 
ticipation in the honours of government. Besides these, many other artudes 
were stipulated in favour of their friends, and a requisition made that manv 
of their inemies should be exiled and admonished. These demands, though 
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giievous and dishonouiable to the lepublio, weie for fear of further violence 
granted, by the joint dehberation of the seigniors, colleagues, and council 
of the people But in older to give it fuU effect, it was requisite that the 
council of the commune should also give its consent , and, as they could not 
absemble two councils dm mg the same day, it was necessary to defer it till 
the moiiow Howevei, the trades appeared content, tlie plebeians satisfied , 
and both juomised that, these laus being confirmed, every disturbance should 
cease 

Oil the following morning, whilst tlie council of tlie commune were in 
consultation, the impiticnt and volatile multitude entciod the piazza, midei 
their respective ensigns with loud and fearful shouts, which stiuck teiroi 
into all the council and seignioiy, and Guciiente Mangnolli, one of the 
latter, influenced inoie b} fear than anything else, onder pretence of guaid- 
ing the lower doors left the cliamber and fled to his house He was unable 
to conceal himself fiom the multitude, who, howevei, took no notice, exeept 
that, upon seeing him, they insisted that all the seigniors should quit the 
palace, and declaied that if tliey refused to comply, then houses should be 
burned and then families put to death 

The law hod now been passed, the seigniors were in then ouii apirt- 
ments, the council hid descended fiom the chambei, and without leaviu,; 
the palace, hopeless of s i\ing the city, they lemained m the lodges and eouits 
below, ovei whelmed with giief at seeing such depiavity in the multitude, 
and such peiveisity oi ft ai in those who might cithei have lestiamed oi sup- 
pressed them The seignioiy, too, were dismay ed and feaiful foi the *'ifety 
of their eountiy, finding tliemselves abandoned by one ot Uieir associates, 
and without any aid oi even adMce , when, at tins moment of unecztainty 
as to what w is about to happen, oi what u ould be best to be done, 1 ommaso 
Strozzi and Benedetto Albciti, eithei from motnes of ambition (being desn- 
OUB of remaining niasteis of the palace), oi bcciuse they thought it tin most 
advisable step, xiersuaded tlicm to give wa^ to the X)opular impulse, and with- 
draw piivately to then own homes This tidMce, given by those who had 
been &e leodeis of the tumult, although the otheis yielded, filled Alamanno 
Acciajuoli and Niccolo del Bene, two of the seigniois, with angei , and, reas- 
suming a little aigoui, they said, that if the otheis Wuuld withdraw the> 
could not help it, but they would lemain ns long as they contmued in office, 
if they did not in the meantime lose their lives These dissensions ledoubled 
the feais of the seigniory and the lage of the people the gonfalonier, dis 
posed to conclude his magistri^ in dishonoui lather than in dangei recom- 
mended himself to the caio of Tommaso Stiozzi, who withdiewhim fiom the 
palace and conducted him to his house The other seigniois weie, one aftei 
another, conveyed in the same manner, so that Alamanno and Niccolo, not to 
appear moie valiant than wise, seeing themselves left alone, also letired, and 
the palace fell into the hands of the plebeians and the eight commissioneis 
of war, who had not yet laid down their authority. 

MttMe di Lando 

When the plebeians entered the palace, the standard of the gonfalonier 
of justice was in the hands of Michele di Lando, a wool -comber. This man, 
barofoot, with scaredy anythmg upon him, and the rabble at his heels, 
ascended the staircase, and, having entered the audience chamber of the 
seigniory, he stopped, and turning to the multitude said, You see this palace 
IB now youis, and the city is in your power ; what do you think ought to be 
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done?” To winch the> leplied, the} \iould hA\t him foi thtii goiihiloiiitr 
and loid, and that he should goM,in them and the cit\ as ho thought best 
Michele accepted the command, and, is ht was a cool and sagacious man, 
more favouied b} natuie than b} foitunt 1 1 lesohid to compose the tumult 
and restore peace to the cit} lo occnp\ the imiuls ( f tin |)cople, and n\e 
himself 'time to make some arrmgenunt, hi oidcicd that one ^llto, \iholiail 
been appointed fargdlo ui slieiiif, b} 1 ijo da C istiglioiu hi > should be 
sought lilt gieatci p iit of his follow tis w iiit t » cm c uti this lomniissioii , 
and, to commence with jnstict the go\ciununt lu hid uipuiid h\ fa\oui,he 
commanded that no one should eithei hum or sti il nn thing w hilc, to stiike 
ten 01 into ill, hi ciused i gillows to be luiUd in thi idiit f the palace 
He bigin the icfoim of go\cinment b> dcji sing tin s\ndus t f the ti ides, 
ind apxiointing new ones, he deximid tlu sdgnioi} and tin ( dh agues ot 
then iiiigistrac}, and burned the billoting jmisis i out lining the minus 
<f those eligible to offiec undei the foimei go\einiii(iit In tin mtaiitimi, 
Sei Nuto, being brought b} the mob into the eouit, was suspended fioin tlu 
gillows b} one foot, ind those aiound hasing tom him to jneees, in little 
more than i moment nothing iciii lined of him hut tlic foot 1)\ wliieh lit had 
been tied 

Jhe eight commissioneis of w ii, on tl e olhei linnd thinkiii^ tlumsehes, 
it^ei the elc^iaituie of the seigniors, le ft sole inastcis < f the eiti li id aln id} 
f imed a new seignioiy , hut Michele on le lining this sent tlu in an oidei 
to quit the palace immcdi itel} foi he wished to show that he could go\cin 
lloiencc without their assist nice He then issemhlecl the s>nflics of the 
tr ides, and creited as v seignioi \ , fom fioiu the lowest plelKi ins twofioin 
the iua]oi,and two horn the iiiinoi ti ules Besides this lu inicU a new 
selection of nimes foi the balloting puises, and dnidtil the st itc into thice 
Xnits, one composed of the new tiidcs aiiothci ol the miiioi ind the thud 
of the nujoi tiides He gi\e lo Sdvestro de Me dm the icicmie of the 
shops ux)on the Ponte Vecchio, foi himsell lu took the jirovostr} of Em] oh, 
ind coiifeiied lienelits upon man> othci eiti/eiis fi lends of the idebeuiis, 
not so much foi the puipose of lew aiding tluii lihoiiis, is that the} might 
seiie to screen him iiom en>> 

It seemed lo the xdehcians tint Michele in his icfmmatioii of the atate, 
had too much favouied the liighei i uiks of tlie x>cox)lc, iiid tint the} tlieiii 
selves had not a suiheiont sliaie in the government to c n ible the m to xiresei \ < 
It, and hence, piompted b} then usual ludacit}, the> agim took aims and 
coming tumultuously into the court of the x^(d ice, c leh bod} uiidc r their pai- 
ticular ensigns, insisted that the seignioiy should immediately deseeiid and 
consider new means foi advancing then well being and seem it} Mieheh 

observing their airogance, was unwilling to xnovoke them but without 
fuithei yielding to then lequcst, blamed the mannci in which it was made, 
advised them to lay down their arms, and iiromised that then would be con 
ceded to them, what otheiwise, foi the dignit} of the state, must of necessity 
be withheld The multitude, eniaged at this repl}, withdrew to Santa Maria 
^ovella, wheie they appointed eight leadexs for then part}, with ofiicers and 
other legulations to insure influence and lesxiect , so that the eit} [lossessed 
two governments, and wras undei the dneetion of two distinct [lowers 
These new leaders determined that eight, fleeted fiom their trades, should 
e^instantly reside m the palace with the seigmox}, and that whatever the 
seigniory should determine must be confirmed by them before it became law 
They took from Salvestro de* Medici and Biichele cL Lando the whole of what 
then former decrees had granted them, and distributed to many of their party 
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oSi( es and emoluments to enable them to support tlieir digiuty These leso- 
lutions being passed, to lender them valid they sent two of their body to the 
seignioiy, to insist on their being confirmed by the council, with an inti- 
iiiatiou, that if not gianted they would be vindicated by foice This deputa- 
tion, with amazing audacity and surpassing presumption, explained then 
commission to the seigniory, upbraided the gonfaloniei with the dignity 
they hid confined upon him, the honoui the> had done him, and with the 
ingratitude and i^ant of lespect he had shown towaids them C oming to 
threats towards the end of then discourse, Michele could not enduic then 


airogance, lud sensible rather of the dignit} of the ofiice lie held than of 
the meanness of his oiigin, deteimined l)y extraordinary means to punish 
such extiaordmary insolence, and di awing the siiiord \iith \ihich he was gut, 
sciiously wounded, and caused them to be seized and impnsoiied 

When the f ict became known, the multitude were filled with lagc, and 
iliinking that b} their aims they might msuie what witliout them they had 
failed to effect, they seized then weapons, and w ith the 
'V ^ rjr* ^ utmost fury lesolved to foiee tlie seigiiioiy to consent 
to then wishes Michele, suspecting whit would 
en, doteimmcd to be picpaied, for he knew his 
credit 1 ither required him to lie fiist in the attack 
than to wait the appioieh of the enemy, or, like his 

i predecessois, dishonoui both the palace and himsili 
by flight He theiefoie diew together a good nmubci 
of citizens (foi man} began to see then erior), mounted 
on hoisebaek, and followed by ciowds of aimed 
men, pioceeded to Santa Maiia Novella, to en- 
c ounter his ad\ ei sai les The plebci ins, who, as 

hefou obseived, weie influenced hy a similar 
desne, liad set out about the same time as Michel t 
and It happened tint, as escli took a diffeient 
ioutc,the} did not met tin then w p , ind Michek 
u})on his return, found the pi i/ i iii then possis 
Sion Tlie contest w is now foi the pal lee, and 
joining in the fight, he soon vanquished them, 
diove pait of them out of the cit>, and com 
polled the lest to thiow down then urns and 
esca^ oi conceal themselves, as well as they 
''ould Having thus gained tlie victory, tin 
tumults wuc composed, solel} by the talents of 
the gonfaloniei, who m com age, piudenoe, and 
genet osity suipassed eveiy othei citi/en of 
his time, and deserves to be enuraeiated 
among the gloiious few who have greatly 
A* r benefited then country, foi, had he possessed 

eithei malice or ambition, the republic would 
have been completely luined, and the city 



must have fallen under mater tyranny than that of the duke of Athens 
But his goodness never a&owed a thought to enter his mind opposed to the 
universal wrelfare his piudence enabled him to conduct affairs m such a 
manner that a great majority of his own faction reposed the most entire con- 
fidence m him , and he kept the rest m awe by the influence of his authority 
By the tune Michele di Lando had subdued the plebeians the new seigniory 
was drawn, and amongst those who composed it were two persons of such 
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base and mean condition that the deaire increased in the minds of the people 
to be freed from the ignominy into which the> had fallen , and when, upon 
the Ist of Septembei, the new aeigniory entered office and the retiring mem- 
bers were still in the jialace, the piazza being full of armed men, a tumult- 
uous cry arose fiom the midst of them, that none of the lowest of tlie people 
should hold office amongst the seignior\ I he obnoxious tw o ere withdrawn 
acoordingl} The name of one was II Tim, of the other lliioccio, and in 
their stead were elected Gioigio Scdi uid 1 lanceseo cli Mu licit 1 he com- 
jiany of the lowest tiade was also dissolved, siid its meiiilxrs depxned of 
office, exc^t Michele di Lando, Loitiizo di Piiccio, and a ft w others of better 
(luality. llie honouis of go\ernmcnt wcie divided into two parts, one of 
which was xsHigned to the suiienor trides, the other to the iiifiiior , except 
that the lattei w ere to furnish fi\ e seigniors, and the forinci uiil} foui The 
gonfalonier was to be chosen alternately from each 

Momnitary Peace, R^neued Ineurreetione 

The goveinmeiit, thus composed, nstoied ])eaco to the (it\ for the time , 
but though the republic was rescued from the power of the lowest plebeians 
the mfeiior trades were still moic iiifluentiil th m the nobles e f the people, 
who, howevei, weie obliged to submit for the gritiiiention of the trades, of 
whose favour they wished to deptne the plehe lans I ho new r stahlishment 
was supported b> all who wished the continued subjugation oi tliose who, 
under the name of the Gueliic put>, had practised such cxcessiso \iolence 
against the citizens And as luiongst otheis thus disposed, were Giorgio 
8c ill, Benedetto Alberti, &al\estio dc* Medici, and lominnso Stiozzi, these 
ioui almost became princes of the city This state of the jiiiblie mind 
strengthened the divisions already commenced between the nobles of the 
jieople and the minor artihccis,by the ambition of the Kicii and the Albizzi, 
horn which, as at different times veiy seiious effects arose, and as they will 
hereafter be fiequently mentioned, we shill call the foiinci the popular 
party, the latter tlie plebeian 1 his condition of things continued three 
>eirs, during which many were exiled and put to death , for the gosernment 
lived in constant apprehension, know mg th it both within and without the 
city many were dissatisfied with them Those within, eithci attempted or 
were sus^ ected of attempting, every day some new project against them , 
and those without, being under no restraint, were continually, by means of 
some pnnee oi republic, spreading repoits tending to increase tlio disaffec- 
tion 

Gianozzo da Salerno was at this time in Bologna He held i command 
under Charles of Durazzo, a dcscend«mt of tlie kings of h iples, who, design- 
ing to undertake the conquest of the dominions of Queen Joinna, retained 
Ins c«iptain in that city, with the concurrence of Pope Libaii, who was at 
enmity with the queen. Many Florentme emigrants were also at Bologna, 
m close correspondence with him and Chailes This ciused the rulers in 
Florence to live m continual alarm, and mduced them to lend a willing ear 
to any calumnies against the suspected Whilst in this distuibed state of 
feeling it was disclosed to the government that Gianozro da Salerno was 
about to march to Florence with the emigrants, and that great numbers of 
those within were to rise in arms, and deliver the city to him Upon thm 
information many were accused, the pnncipal of whom were Piero degli 
Albizzi and Carlo Strozzi ; and after these, Cipnano Mangione, Jacoro 
Sacoheto, Donato Barbadon, Filippo Strozzi, and Giovanni Anselmi, the 
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whole of whom, except Carlo Strozzi, who fled, weie made piisoners , and the 
eeignioij, to pievent anyone fiom taking aims in their favonr, appointed 
Tommdso Strozzi and Benedetto Alberti, with a stiong aimed force, to guard 
the cit} Ihc (11 rested citi/ens were examined, and although nothing 'u as 
elicited against them sufficient to induce the capitano to find them guilt>, 
tlieir enemies excited the minds of the populace to such a degiee of Outrigeous 
and overwhelming fury agiinst them, that they weie condemned to death, 
as it were, by foice Nor w is the grcitness of his family, oi his formei 
reputation, of an\ service to Pitio degli Albizzi, who had once been, of all 
the citizens, the m in most feared and honoured Someone, eithei as a friend 
to render him wise in his prospciity, or an enemy to threaten him with the 
fickleness of foitune, had upon the occasion of his miking a feast for maii'> 
citizens sent him a silvci bowl full of sweetmeats, amongst which a laige mil 
was found, and being seen by man} present, was taken for a hint to him to 
fix the wheel of foitune which, having con\c}ed him to the top, must, if the 
rotation continued, also bung him to the bottom Ihis intcipietation was 
verified, first b} his luiii, and ifterwards by liis death 

After this execution the oit} was full of consternation, for both victois 
and vanquished wcie alike in feai , but the worst effects irose fiom the 
apprehensions of those possessing the manigement of affuis, for every 
accident, howovei tii\ial, ciused them to commit fiesh outrages, either by 
condemnations, admonitions, or banishment of citizens, to which must bo 
added, as scarcely less peinicious, the fiequent new laws and legulatj^ons 
which were made for defence of the government, all of which weie puc m 
execution to the injuiy of those opposed to then fiction They appointed 
foity-six poisons, who, with the seigniory, weie to purge the republic of all 
suspected by the government They admonished thiity nine citizens, en 
nobled many of the people, and degiaded many nobles to the popular lank 
To strengthen themselves against external foes, they took into their pay 
John Hawkwood, an Lnglishman of great military reputation, who had long 
served the pope and others in Italy Iheir feais from without weie 
increased by a report that seveial bodies of men were being assembled by 
Charles of Duiarzo for the conquest of Naples, and man} 1 lorentine emi- 
grants were said to haae joined mm Agiinst these dangers, in addition to 
the forces which had been raised, large sums of money were provided , 
and Charles, having airived at Arezzo, obtained from the 1 lorentmes 
40,000 ducats, and piomised he would not molest them His enterpnse 
was immediately prosecuted, and having occupied the kingdom of Naples, he 
sent Queen Joinna a prisoner into Hungary This victory renewed the 
fears of those who managed the affairs of Florence, for they could not 
persuade themsehes that their money would have a greater influence on 
the king’s mind than the friendship which his house had long retained for the 
Guelfs, whom they so grievously oppressed 

This suspicion, increasing, multiplied oppressions , which agam, instead 
of diminishing the suspicion, augmented it, so that most men hved in the 
utmost discontent To this the inbolenco of Giorgio Scab and Tommaso 
Strozzi (who bv then popular influence oierawed the magistrates) also con- 
tnbuted, for the rulers were appiehensive that by the power these men 
possessed with the plebeians they could set tliem at defiance, and hence 
it IS evident that not only to good men, but e\en to the seditious, this gov- 
ernment appeared tyiannical and violent To put a period to the outramus 
conduct of Giorgio, it himpened that his servant accused Giovanm di Cam- 
bio of practices against the state, but the capitano declared him innocent 
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I |M>n this, the judge determined to piiiimh the acouber uith the same 
penalties that the accused uould ha^c inctiired had he been guilt) , but 
Giorgio Scab, unable to 8a\e him either b) his authority or entreaties, ob- 
tained the assistance of Tommaso Strozzi and 3\ith a multitude of armed 
men, sot the informer at libcrt) and pluiidcied the palace of the capitano, 
who was obliged to sa\e himself b) flight ihis act excited such great 
and umVcrsil animosit> igainst him, that his enemies began to hope they 
would be able to effect his lum, and al&o to res lu tlu iit\ from the power 
of the plebeians, who foi thuc )ears hid hi Id hti under thiir airogant 
control 

lo the lealisstion of this design the e ipitaiio gicxth eontiibiilid , for 
the tumult hiving subbided, he prcsi ntccl himself befoio tlie seigiiiois, and 
Slid he had chcexfull> undiitikcn the oihee to whidi the\ had appointed 
liim, foi he thought he should her^e upright men who would tike arms foi 
the defence of justice, and not impede its pioguss Rut now tint he hid 
seen and had cxpeiienee of the proceedings of the (it\, iiid tin maniiei in 
which affaiis wcie conducted, that digiiit\ whuh he hid 3(liiiitnil> as 
sumed with the hope of lequiring hoiioiu nml emoliiiuent he now nioie 
willingly resigned, to escipe fiom the losses and dinger to whuh he found 
himself exposed 1 he complaint of the c ipitano w as he ar d w ith the utmost at 
tcntion hi the seignior) , w ho piomising toicmuneiate him foi the injiir) he 
hid Buffeied and piovide foi his future secunt), lu w is satisiied Some 
( f them then obtained an mteiiiew with ceitain eiti/ins who weii ilioiight 
to be loveis of the common good, and least suspected by the st ite, anil in 
conjunction with these, it was concluded tint the present w is i fisouiablc 
(»pportunit> for lescumg the city from Gioigio and the plclKims, the lost 
outrage he hid committed having completel) alien ited the gie it bod) of the 
people from him They judged it best to jirofit by the oceision before 
the excitement had abatea, for the> knew that the fi\our of the mob is 
often gained or lost by the most tiiflmg ciicumstanee , and more certaiiil) 
to insure success, they determined, if possible, to obtiiii the eoneurience ol 
Benedetto Alberti, foi without it they consideicd their entei prise to lie elaii- 
gcious 

Benedetto was one of the richest citizens, a m in of imassiiiniiig manners, 
an ardent lover of the liberties of his country, and one to wlioiii i)iannicul 
measures v ere in the highest degree offensive, so that he was eusil) induced 
to concui in their views and consent to (vioigios rum IIis eiimit) igaiiist 
the nobles of the people and the Guelfs, and his friendship for tlie plel^ians, 
were caused by the insolence and t)rannical proceedings of the foimer, but 
finding that the plebeians had soon become quite as insdcnt, he quickly 
separated himself fiom them, and the injuries committed by them against 
the citirens were done wholly wnthont his consent So that the same motives 
which made him join the plebeians induced him to leave them 

Having gained Benedetto and the leadeis of the trades to their hide, tliey 
provided themselves with arms and made (xiorgio prisoner I ommaso fled 
The next day Giorgio was beheaded, which struck so great a terroi into his 
party, that none ventured to express the slightest disappiohation, but each 
seemed anxious to be foremost in defence of the measure On being led to 
execution, m the presence of that people who onl) a slioit time before had 
idolised him, Gioigio complained of his hard fortune, and the malignity of 
those citizens who, having done him an undeserved injury, had compelled 
him to honour and support a mob, x^ossessing neither faith nor gratitude 
Observiig Benedetto Alberti amongst those who had armed themselves for 
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the preservation of older, he said, ** Do you, too, consent, Benedetto, that 
this injnij shall be done to me^ Were 1 in youi place and you m mine, 1 
would take Cdie that no one should injure you I tell you, however, this 
day IS the end of my tioubles and the beginning of youib ” He then blamed 
himself for having confided too much in a people who may be excited and 
inflamed by every word, motion, and bieath of buspicion With these com- 
plaints he died, in the midst of his aimed tnemieb delighted at his fall 
Some of his most intimate associateb weie albo put to death, and then bodies 
di egged about by the mob 

%e death of Giorgio ciuscd veiy great excitement, man\ took aims at 
the execution in favoui of the seigniory and the capitano , and many utheis 
either foi ambition or as a means for their own safety, did the same The 
city was full of conflicting parties, which each had a particular end m view, 
and wished to cairy it into effect before they disarmed. The ancient nobility, 
called *‘the gicat,” cou?d not bear to be deprived of public honours , for the 
recovery of whicli they used then utmost exertions, and earnestly desired 
that anthoiity might be lestoied to the eapitam d% parte. The nobles of 
the people and the maioi tia<les were discontented at the bhaie the minor 
tiades and lowest of the people possessed in the goveinment, whilst the 
iiiinoi tiades were desnous of increasing then influence, and the lowest people 
were apprehensive of losing tlie companies of then trades and the authority 
which these conferred 

Such opposing views occasioned Floieuce, during a year, to be disturbed 
by many iiots Sometimes the nobles of the people took aims, 8ome*^mc8 
the major, and sometimes the minor trades and the lowest of the people, 
and it often happened that, though m diffoient paits, all were at once in 
insuiiection Hence many conflicts tcxik place between the different parties 
or with the forces of the p daces, for the seigniory, sometimes yielding and 
at othei times resisting, adopted such remedies as they could for these 
numerous evils At length, after two assemblies of the people, and many 
balias appointed for the lefoi matron of the city, after mu^ toil, laboui, 
and imminent dangei, a goveinment was axipointed, by which all who had 
been banished since Salvestro de’Mcdici was gonffdonui were restored 
They who had acquired distinctions oi emoluments by the balia of 1878 
were deprived of them The honours of goveinment were restoied to the 
Guelfic paity , the two new companies oi the trades were dissolved, and 
all who had been subject to them assigned to then former companies The 
minor trades were not allowed to elect the gonfalonier of justice , their share 
of honouib was reduced from a half to a thud, and those of the highest rank 
were withdrawn from them altogether Thus the nobles of the people and 
the Guelfs repossessed themselves of the government, which was lost by tiie 
plebeians after it had been in their possession from 1878 to 1881, when these 
ohanra took place. 

lAe new establishment was not less injurious to the citizens, oi less 
troublesome at its commencement than that of the plebeians had been; for 
many of the nobles of the people who had distinguished themselves as 
defenders of the plebeians were bamshed with a gieat number of the leaders 
of the latter, amongst whom was Michele di Lando, noi could all the benefits 
conferred upon the city by his authority, when in danger from the lawless 
mob, save him from the rabid fury of the party that was now m power. Hrs 
good offices evidently excited httle gratitude in his countrymen. 

As these banishments and executions had always been offensive to Bene- 
detto Alberti, they continued to disgust him, and he censured them both 
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publicly and privately. The leaden of the government began to fear him, 
tor they considered him one of the most earnest friends of the plebeians 
It appeared as if, at An> moment, something might occui, which, with the 
favour of his friends, would enable him to recover his authority, and drive 
them out of the cit} Whilst in this state of suspicion and jealousy, it hap- 
pened that while he was gonfalonier of the comrames, his son-in-law, Filippo 
Alagalotti, w as di awn gonfalonier of justice , and this ciicumstanoe incream 
the fears of the go\ ernment, for they thought it w ould bticiigthtii llenedettoN 
influence, and place the state in the greater jtciil Anxious to provide a 
remedy, without creating much disturbance, they induced Btso Magalotti, 
ins relative and enemy, to signify to the seignioi} that hilipno, not having 
attained the age required foi the exeiciso of tliat olhee, ncithti could nor 
ought to hold it 

The question w as examined by the seigniors, and part of them out of hatred, 
otheisin ordei to avoid disunion amongst themsehes declared hihpixi ineli- 
jrihle to the dignitj, and in his stead was diawn Baido Manciiii, who wan 
(luite opposed to the plebeian interests, and an invctoiatc foe of Benedetto 
fins man, ha^mg enteied upon the duties of his oflice, cicatcd a haha foi 
lefoimation of toe state, which banished Benedetto Alberti and tulmonished 
.ill the icst of his family except Antonio hot to give a woist* iinpiession 
ri Ins viitue abioad than he h'ld done at honu, he made a journey to the 
scpuloliie of Gill 1 st, and whilst upon his return died at Rhodes II is lemains 
were bi ought to Florence, and inteiied with all possible hononis by those 
who hid peisecuted him, when alne, with e\er> species of i dumny and 
injustice The family of the Albeiti was not the onlv injuied piit\ duiiiig 
these tioubles of the city , for many otln is were bsnished and admonished 

It was customai} to cieite the baba foi i limited time , and when the 
iitizens elected had efleoted the purpose of then appointment, they lesigiied 
the offlee from motnes of good feeling and deciney, although the time 
allowed might not have expiied In confoimit\ with this 1 iiid ihle practn i , 
the baba of that peiiod, supposing that they hid accompbshid all that was 
expected of them, wished to retire , but when the multitude weu lequainted 
with then intention, they lan armed to the palace, ind insisted tliat, liefoie 
resigning then jiowei, many other peisons should be bmished ind admon 
ished This greatly displeased the seigniors, but without disclosing the 
extent of then displeasuie, they contrived to amuse the multitude with 
piomises, till they had assembled a sufiicient body of aimed men, and then 
took such measuies tliat feai induced the mople to lay aside the weapons 
which madness had led them to take up. Neveitlieless, m some degree to 
gratify the fury of the mob, and to reduce the authority oi the plebeian 
tiades, it was piovided that, as the latter had pieviously possessed a thud of 
the honours, they should m futuie ha>c only a fourth That there might 
always be two ot the seigniors paiticularly demoted to the go>cinment, they 
gave authoiity to the gontdionier of justice, and foui othcis, to form a ballot 
purse of select citizens, from which, in every seigniory , two should be urawn 

This government, fiom its establishment in 1381, till the alterations now 
made, hi^ continued six y ears , and the internal peace of the city remained 
undisturbed until 1393 Duimg this time, Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, 
usually called the count of Viitu, impiisoned his uncle Bamabo, and thus 
became sovereign of the whole of Lombardy As he had become duke of 
Milan by fraud, he designed to make him^f king of Italy by force In 
1391 he r^ommenced a spirited attack upon the Florentines , but such \arious 
changes occurred in the course of the war that he was frequently in greater 
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dan^r than the Florentines themselves, who, though they made a brave and 
adnurable defence, must have been ruined if he had survived. As it was, 
the result was attended with infinitely less evil than their fears of so power- 
ful an enemy had led them to apprehend ; for the duke, havine taken Bologna, 
Pisa, Peruffia, and Siena, and prepared a diadem with which to be crowned 
kinff of Italy at Florence, died oe&re he had tasted the fruit of his* victories, 
or the Florentines began to feel the effect of their di8asterB.e 




CHAPTER XII 


FLORENCE UNDER IIIL Ml DICT 

[14J1-14<)2 A 1 J 

The cUmocidtio piitv at 1 loieiice, diuiltd b) llio \lbiiti, Uuci, lUid 
Medici, weie depined ot power m 1381, iii coiiseqiRiue oi the iihiise wliuh 
t licit iisbociates, tlio ciompi, had made of then \ictoi} Fioin that time 
then iivolb, the Albizri, dnected the lepiibln ioi the Bpact oi fift}-thiee 
\eais from 1881 to ]4f34, with a happmesb and ((loiy till then unexamphd 
No tiiumph of an aubtociatic faction e\ci meiitcd a moie biilliant place in 
histoi). The one in question maintained itself by the ascendenc> oi its 
talents and virtues, without evei inteifeiing with the lights of the othti 
citizens, or abusing a piepondeianee which was all in opinion It was the 
most piospoious epoch of the lepublic — that duiing which its opulence 
acquiied the gieatest development, that in which the aits, sciences, and 
liteiatuie adopted Florence as then native counti\ , that in which were 
bom and foimod all those great men, ot whom the Mcdici, then contciupo- 
laiies, ha\ leaped the glor>, without having had «iny share in producing 
them, that, finally, in which tlie republic most constantly followed the 
noblobt policv. considering itself as the guaidian of the libeitv of Italy, it 
m turns set limits to the ambition of Gian Galeazro Visconti, of Ladislaus, 
king of Naples, and of Filippo Maria, duke of Milan lommoso degli 
Albizzi, and after him Niccolo da Uzzano, had been the chiefs of the aiis- 
tooiacy at this period of glory and wisdom. To those succeeded Rinaldo, 
son of Tommaso degli Albizzi, who foigot, a little more than his predeces- 
sors, that he was only a simple citizen. Impetuous, aiiogant, jealous, impa- 
tient of all opposition, he lost the pie-eiiiineiice which his family had so 
long maintained. 

Rinaldo degli Albizzi saw, with uneasmess, a iival present himself in 
Cosmo, son of Giovanni de* Medici, who revived a party formerly the 
vaimui^ers of his ancestors This man enjoyed a hereditary populaiity 
at Florence, because he was descended from one of the demagogues who, 
in 1878, had undertaken the defence of the minor arts against the ans- 
tooraoy; he at the same time excited the lealousy of the latter by his 
immense wealth, which equalled that of the greatest princes oi Italy. 
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Although the Albizzi saw with distrust the family of their rivals attain the 
supreme magistracy, they could not exclude from it Giovanni de* Medici, 
who WHS gonfalonier in 1421 His son Cosmo, lioin m 1889, was pnore in 
1416 , he was Uie head of i commercial establishment which had counting 
houses ui all the great cities of Euio^ and in the Levant, he at the 
same time cultivated htciature with araoui His palace, one of the most 
sumptuous m Florence, was the resoit of artists, poets, and learned men , 
of those, among otlieib, who about this time intioduced the Platonic philoso- 
phy into Italy I he opulence of Cosmo de* Medici was always at the ser- 
Mce of his f I lends Ihere ueie veiy few pool citizens at Florence to 
whom his purse was not open < 


THE KIBE, KEVlllbLS, AND 10 WEB OF C08M0 DE* MEDICI 

Even in the lifetime of Ins father, Cosmo had engaged himself deeply, not 
only in the extensive commerce by which the famiW Imd acquiied its wealth, 
but in the weightiex concerns of government After the deith of Giovanni 
de* Medici, Cosmo supported and lucx eased the family dignity His conduct 
was unifoimly maiked by uibimty and kindness to the supeiior lanks of his 
fellow citi/cns, and by a constant attention to the inteiests and the wants of 
the lowei class, whom he lelieved with unbounded generosity By these 
means he acquired numerous and zealous paitisans of eveiy denoimn ition , 
but he rathei considered them as pledges foi the continuance of the po\ei he 
possessed than as instiuments to be employed in extending it to the lum and 
subjugation oi the state **No family, 6i>b Voltaiic,/ *^evei obtained its 
powei by so just a title * 

The authoiity which Cosmo and his descendants exexcised in hlorence, 
during the fifteenth centuiy, was of a veiy peculiai natuie, and consisted 
rather m a tacit influence on then pait, ‘ind a voluntary acquiescence on that 
of the people, than in any presciibed oi definite compact between them The 
form of government was ostensibl} a lepubhc, and was diiected by a council of 
ten citizens, and a chief executive officer called the gvnfaHonitTt^ or standaid 
bearer, who was chosen eveiy two months Undei this establishment the citi- 
rens imagined they enjoyed tlie full exeicise of tliei'* Jibeities , but such was 
the powei of the Medici that they generally eithei assumed to ^emselves 
the first offices of the state, ox nonunated such persons as they thought propei 
to those employments In this, houevei, they paid gieat lespect to popular 
opinion Inat opposition of inteiests so geneially apparent between the 
people and their lulers, was at this time scarcely peiceivcd aii llorence, 
where supenoi qualifications and industry weie the suiest recommendations 
to public authoi ity and f ivour Convmced of the benefits constantly received 
from this family, and satisfied that they could at any time withdxaw ^em 
selves from a connection that exacted no engagements, and required only a 
temporaiy acquiescence, the Florentines considered the Medici as tiie fathers, 
and not as the rulers of the repubhe On tlie other hand, the chiefs of this 
house, by appearmg rather to decline than to court the honours bestowed on 
them, and by a singular moderation m the use of them when obtained, were 
careful to mamtain the character of simple citizens of Florence and seivants 
of the state An interchange of reciprocal good offices was the only tie by 
which the Florentmes and the Medici were bound, and perhaps the long con- 
tinuance of this connection may be attnbuted to the very circumstance of its 
ha\ mg been m the power of either of the parties, at any time, to dissolve it. 
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But the prudence and moderation of Cosmo, though thej soothed the jeal- 
ous apprehensions of tlie Florentines, could not at all times repress the ambi 
tious aeaipa of those who uishtd to possess or to shuit his authorit} In the 
^tar 148^ Rinaldo de* Mbizzi, at the be id of i poutiful i>ait^, carried 
the appointment of the magistiacj At that time Cosmo had withdrawn 
to his Beet at Mugello, where he had remuiitd some montlib, in order to asoid 
the distuibances that he saw acre likely to ensue but at the request of his 
friends he returned to Florence, wheie he was led to LXjKct tliat a union of 
the different paities would be effected, so as to prisciii the ptuct of the cit^ 
In this expectation he was, however, disapiximted No sooiu i did he make 
his appearance in the palace, where lus preseuct hid been lequcsttd, on pie- 
tence of his bung intended to shaie m the administiatioii of the u public tlian 
he was seized upon by his adveisaiies, and coinnntted to the tustudj of hed- 
erigo Malavolti He remained m this situitioii foi he\eial di\H in constant 
ipprehension of some violence being offered to hi& ]>cison but he htill inoie 
dreaded that the mahee of his enemies miglit attempt Ins lift h\ poison 
During four dajs, a small portion of biead w is the onh totd \\hich he 
thought propel to take 

Ine generosity of lus keeper at length iilic\cd him fiom tins state of 
anxiety In order to induce him to take his food u itli c oiifidi lu e, Aluliii olti 
partook of it with him In the meantime, his biothci Loit n/o nul his c ousin 

erardo, having laised a coiisidei ible bod} of im n fiom Itoin i^ii i and othei 
ncighbouimg paitb, and bung joined by Nucolo di lokntiii) the loni 
mandcr of the troops of the icpublic ippiouhcd towirds llninii to his 
lelief , but the apprehuisioiib that, m cabc tlic} ic si iti d to open moIi nci, the 
life of Cosmo might be i nd lugcied, iiidui i d them to d> ind n tin ii ciiti i pi ise 
At 'ength Rinaldo and his adhcients obtiiiiid i deeici ot tin niiigiHtiH(> 
igainst the Medici and then fi lends by which C osiiio w is binishid to i*iidu i 
foi ten yeais, Loieiizo to Venice for fi\e yens and sevti il oi then illations 
and adherents were invohed in i bimilar punibhinint 

Cosmo would gladly have left the city puibuant to his buiUnei hud ho 
been allowed to do so, but hib enemies thouglit it iiioie iihisable to return 
him till they had established then autlioxity , and they fiequently ga%e 
him to understand that if his fi lends raised iii} opposition to then meas 
uxes, his life should answer it He also buspccted tliat inotliei reason foi 
his deteiiUon wras to luin him in his credit and ureumstam es, his xuu 
cantile concerns being then greatly extended As soon us these disturb 
ances were knowm, several of the states of Hal} interfered in his behalf 
Three ambassadors ax lived fiom Venice, who piojiobcd to take him under 
then protection, and to engage that he bliould stiietly bubiint to the sentence 
imposed on him The lusrquis of Ferraxi also give a himilar pi oof of his 
attachment Though then interiiosition was not immediatel} successful, it 
was of great importance to Cosmo, and seeuxed him fxom the attempts of 
thoee who aimed at Ins life After a confinement of neaily a nioutli, some of 
his friends, finding m his adveisanes a disposition to gentle i meisi res, took 
occasion to forward Ins cause by the timely appbcation of a sum of money to 
Bernardo Guadagpn, tiiegonfalomer, and to Manotto Baldo\ inetti, two of the 
creatures of Rinaldo measure was successful He w as pm ately taken 
from lus confinement by night, and led out of hloience hor this piece of 
service Guadagm received 1,000 floiins, and Baldo\iuetti 800 “ They were 

poor souls,” sajB Cosmo in lus JStocreft, ^for if money had been their object, 
they might have had 10,000, or moie, to ha^e freed me from the penis of such 
a situation.” 
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Fiom Florence, Cosmo proceeded immediately towards Venice, and iit 
every place tliiough which he passed, expexienced the most flattenng atten- 
tion and the warmest expressions of regard On his appioach to that city 
he was met by liib brother Lorenzo and many of his fnenub, and was leceivcd 
by the senate with sucli honouib as were bestowed by that stately lepublic 
only on peibons of the highest quality and distinction Aftei a short btay 
theie, he went to Padua, we place prescribed foi his banishment , but on an 
application to the Floientine state, by Andiea Donato, tlie Venetian ambas- 
bador, he wab permitted to rcbide on any pait of tlie Venetian teriitories, but 
not to approach within the distance ot 170 miles of Florence The affec- 
tionate icception which ho had met witli at Venice induced him to fix his 
abode theie, until a change of circumstanceb should lestoie him to his nati>e 
country. 

Amongst the several learned and ingenious men who accompanied Cosmo 
in lus banibliment, or resorted to him during hib stay at Venice, was Michellozzo 
Michellozzi, a Florentine sculptor and ar^itect, whom Cosmo (according to 
Vasari^) employed in making models and drawings of the most lemaikable 
buildings in Vemce, and also in foimmg a library in the monastery of bt. 
George, which he enriched witli many valuable manuscripts and left as an 
honourable monument of Ins gratitude, to a place that had afforded him so 
kmd an asylum in his adversity. During his residence at Venice, Cosmo 
also received frequent visits horn Ambrogio liaveisaii, a learned monk of 
Camaldoli, iicai Florence, and afterwards superior of the monastery of^that 
place Though chiefl} couimed within the hmits of a cloister, Traveisari 
WL, perhaps the best pretensions to the chaiacti i of a polite scholar of any 
man of that iigo From the letters of Travel sari, A now extant, we learn that 
Cosmo and lus bi other not only bore their misfortunes with hrmness, but 
continued to express on every occasion an imiolable attachmtnt to their 
native place The readiness with which C osmo had given wa^ to tin tempo- 
rary clamour raised against him, and the reluctance which he had shown to 
renew those bloody rencounters that had so often disgiaeed the streets oi 
Florence, gamed him new friends The utmost exertions of his antagonists 
could not long prevent the choice of such magistrates as were known to be 
attached to the cause of tlie Medici , and no sooner did iliey enter on then 
office, than Cosmo and his brother were recalled, and Rinaldo, with his adhei- 
ents, was compelled to quit the city. This event took place about the expi- 
ratron of twelve months from the time of Cosmo s banishment 

From tins time the life of Cosmo do’ MeJicr was one of almost uninter- 
rupted prosper ity lire tranquillity enjoyed by the republic, and the 
satisfaction and peace of mind which he experienced m the esteem and 
confidence of his tellow-citizens, enabled him to indulge his natural propen- 
sity to the promotion of science, and the encouragement of learned men. 
The study of the Greek language had been mtroduced into Italy, piincipally 
by the exertions of the celebrated Boccaccio, towards the latter part of the 
preceding century, but on the death of that great promoter of letters it again 
fell into neglect. After a short interval, another attempt was made to revn e 
it by the inter\ention of Emmanuel Chrysoloias, a noble Greek, who, dunng 
the interval of his important embassies, taught that language at Florence 
and other cities of Italy, about the begmning of the fifteenth century. His 
disciples were numerous and respectalde. Amongst others of no mconsider- 
able note were Ambrogio Traversari, Leonardo Brum, Carlo Marsuppmi, the 
two latter of whom were natives of Arezzo, whence they took the name of 
Aretino, Poggro Bracciolmi, Guanno Veronese, and Francesco Filelfo, who. 
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after the death of Chiysoloraa, m 1415, strenuoual} \ied xiitli each other in 
the support of Grecian literature, and were succebsful enough to keep the 
flame alive till it received new aid from otliei learned Greeks, who were 
driven from Constantinople b} the dread of the Turks, or b} the total over- 
throw of the Eastern Empire To these illustrious foieigiicis, as well as to 
those eminent Italians, who bhortl} became 
then successful rivals, even in the know- 
ledge of their national histoiy and language, 

Cosmo afforded the most liberal protection 
and suppoxt. Of this the numexous pio- 
ductions inscribed to his name, oi deputed 
to his praise, are an ample testimony In 
some of these he is commended foi his at- 
tachment to his count! y, his liberalitv to 
his friends, his benevolence to all He is 
denominated the piotectui of the need} , the 
lefuge of the oppressed, the constant patimi 
uid support of learned men 

**You ha\e shown,** sa}b Poggio,* ^^sucli 
humanity and moderation in dispensing the 
ifts of fortune, that the} seem to hsM 
een ratliei the lewaid of }oui Mitucs and 
moiits, than conceded by hei bouut} De- 
\oted to the studv of letters fxom }oui 
eaily yeaib, you have by your example 

S additional splendoiii to science itself 
ugh involved in the weightiei con- 
cerns ot state, and unable to demote a gicai 
pait of }Our time to books, yet you have 
found a constant satisfaction in the societ} 
ot those learned men who have alwa}s fie- 
quented your house ** In enumeiating tlu 
men of eminence who distinguished the city 
of Florence, Flavio Bioiido (Flavius Blon- 
dus)J adverto in the fixst instance to Cosmo cobMu uim i 

de’ Medici **a cituen who, whilst he excels 

in wealth every othei citizen of Europe, ib leiidercd much more illujtiious by 
his piudence. Ills humanity, his liberalit}, and what is iiioie to oui present 
purpose, by hib knowledge of useful literatuie, and paitieulail} of histor} 

Como and the Bevtial of Learning 

That extreme avidity for the works of the ancient wiiteis which distin- 
guished the early part of the fifteenth centuiy announced the near approach 
of more enlightened times. Whatevei were the causes that determined 
men of wealth and learning to exert themselves so btrcnuously in this pursuit, 
certain it is that their mterference was of the highest impoitance to the inter- 
ests of posterity, and that if it had been much longei dela}ed, the loss would 
have b^n in a great degree irreparable , such of the manuscripts as then 
existed of the more ancient Greek and Roman authors daily perishing in 
obscure comers, a prey to oblivion and neglect It was thermq^ a circum- 
staaoe productive of the happiest consequences, that the pursuits of the opu- 
lent were at this time directed rather towards the recovery of the works of 
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the anoientB than to the encouragement of contemporary merit , a fact that 
may serve m some degree to account foa the dearth of original literary 
productions during this interval Induced by the lewaids t^t invanably 
attended a successful inquiry, those men who possesbed any considerable 
share of leaimng devoted themselves to this occupation, and to such a degree 
of enthusiasm was it cirried that the discoveiy oi an ancient manuscript u*is 
regarded as almost equivalent to the conquest of a kingdom 

As the natural disposition of Cosmo led him to take an active mit m 
collecting the remains of the ancient Greek and Romm writers, so he was 
enabled, by his weidth and liis extensive mercantile inteicouise wi^ different 
paits of Euiope and of Asia, to gratify a passion of this kind be}ond an'\ 
other individual To this end he laid injunctions on all his friends and 
correspondents, as well is on the missionaiies and preachers who travelled 
mto the lemotest countiies, to search fox and piocuie ancient manusciipts, m 
every language and on every subject Besides the sei vices of Poggio and 
Traversari, Cosmo availed himself oi those of Ciistofoio Buondelmonte, An- 
tonio da Massa, Andrea dc Rimmo, and many otheis Ihe situation of the 
Eastern Empire, then daily falhng into ruins by the lepeited attacks of 
the Turks, affoided him, as Bandiiii^ notes, an opportunity of obtaining 
many inestimable woiks in the Hebicw, Gieek Cli ild tic, Ai ibic, and Indian 
hmgueges From these begmnings ax ose the celebi ated libx aiy of the Medici, 

which, after having been the constant object of the solicitude of its foundei, 
was after his death fuither enriched by the attention of his descendants, and 
particularly of his giandson Loxenzo, and *iftci vaiious vicissitudes of 
fortune, and frequent and considerable additions, has beenpieseived to the 
present times under the nime of the Bibliothec i Mediceo-Liuxeiitiwa 
Amongst those 111110 mutated the example of Cosmo de’ Medici was Nic 
colo Niocoli, anothei citizen of Florence, who devoted his whole time and 
fortune to the acquisition of ancient manusciipts , in this pursuit he had 
been eminently successful, having collected together eight hundred volumes 
of Greek, Roman, and oiiental authois, a number in thos^' times justh 
thought very consideiable Several of those woiks he had copied with 
mat accuracy, and had diligently employed himself in correcting then 
defects and arranging tlie text in its piopei oidei lu this lespect he is 
justly remded by Melius as tlie fathei of this species of ciitieism He 
died in 1486, having by his will directed th it hio libiary should be devoted 
to the use of the public, and aujxomted sixteen cuiatois, amongst whom was 
Cosmo de* Medici After his death, it appeared that he was greatly in debt, 
and that his liberal intentions were likely to be frustrated by the insolvency 
of hiB circumstances Cosmo therefoie pioposed to his associates, that if 
they would resign to him the right of disposition of the books, he would 
himself discharge all the debts oi Niccolo, to which they readily acceded 
Havmg thus obtained the sole diiection of the manusenpts, he deposited 
them for public use in the Dominican monaster} of San Marco, at Florence, 
which he had himself erected at an enormous expense This collection was 
the foundation of another celebrated libiary in Floience, known by the 
name of the Bibliotheca Marciana, which is yet open to inspection 

In the arrangement of the library of San Marco, Cosmo mid procuied the 
assistanoe of Tommaso Calandrino Qoi Parentucelli), who diew up a scheme 
for that purpose, and prepared a scientific catalogue of the books it con- 
tained. In Meeting a coadmtor, the choice of Cosmo had fallen upon an 
extraordmary man. Though Tommaso was the son of a poor phjrsioian 
of Sarzana, and ranked onfy m the lower order of the clergy, he had the 
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ambition to aim at poBseasine specimens of these \enerable relica of ancient 
gemus. His learning and his industry cnihled him to gratify his wishes, 
dnd his perse\eiance sui mounted the disidiantages of his situation In 
this puisuit he was frequently iiiduied to iiitiiipate liib scanty it venue, ^ell 
knowing that the estimation m which he u is held b} his friends would pre- 
serve lain from pecuniary difiiculties With the Gieek and Roman authors 
no one was more intimatel} acquainted, iiid is he wxott a ier> hue hand, the 
books he possessed acquued additional ^ aliu fioiii the niaigitinl observations 
which he was accustomed to make in ih.i using them 

By rapid degrees of foituuate pieteimcnt, lunimasu was, in the short 
space of twelve months, raised from bis humble situation in tlu lower orders 
ot the chuich, to the cliair of St Petti uid in eight veais duiixig which 
time he enioved the supitme dignity bv the nuiiu of hitbolas V, ucquixed 
a xeputition tliat has iiici eased with the iiici casing tsiuiiution of thosi 
studies winch he so liber ill} fostered ind piotctted llic scuiitv libiuiv of 
his predecessois had been nciily dissipitcd oi destio}cd bv in quint re- 
movals between Avignon and Rome, aiioi ling is tin uqiuc ol the nigii 
mg pontiff chose citliei of those plicis im his Ksidemi and it upfieais 
horn the letteis of Tiiveisiii, tint si in ly iii} thing of v ilui leiiniined 
Nuholas V IS theiefoie to be consult ltd is tin foiindei of tin librai} ol 
tip Vatican In the coiiqdetioii ol this ^leit design, it is tint, much waa 
left to be pciformed by his suecessois but huholis hid Ik ion Ins death 
collected upwaids of live thousand voluiius oi (ixeck and Koiiuin autliois, 
and had not only cxpiessed liis intention oL est iblisliing i liiuaiy foi tlie 
use of the Roman eouit, but hul ilso tikcu nu isiiiis foi curving hikIi 
intention into eYceuUou 

Whilst the muiuheencc of the neb ind the industiy of tlu U lined weio 
thus employed tliioughout Ital) iti pieseiving the leniuns of the Hiiciciit 
luthois, some obscure individuils in i eoinci of (leinidiiy hi I loiiceived, 
and weic silently bunging to pei lection, in invintioii whuli, by iiu ms 
eqiully effectual and unexpected, sceuied to tlu woild tlu xesiilt of their 
labouis This was the ait of piinlmg with movable tyjies I he conic i 
deuce of this diseoveiy with the spiiil of tlie times in which it liad bixtli 
vv IS highly fortunite Had it been in ide known at i much i iiliex ptxiod, 
it would have been disiegaidcd oi foigolien, ixoiii tlu mere w iiit of maie- 
iialb on \hicli to exeicisc it, iiid bod it been luithei pcrntpoiud, it is 
probable that, notwithstanding the geneiosity of tlu iich end tlu diligence 
of the learned, many vvoiks would have been lot illy lost, which aic now 
justly legarded as the nol lest moiiiiiiients of the lium in iiitclicet 

Neaily the same peiiod of time that gavi tin vvuild tins iinjiortant 
discoveiy, saw the desti uction oi the Roman Linpiic in the List In the 
year 1458, the city of Const intinople was captuied by the Juiks uiidex 
the command of Muliammed II, aliei a vigoious defence of hfty-three days 
The encouragement vv Inch had been shown to the Giec k pi ofessors at V loi euoe, 
and the ehaiactei of Cosmo de* Medici as a piomotei ot letteis, iiiducid many 
learned Gieeks to seek a sheltei in that city, whexe they met with a welcome 
and honouiable reception Amongst these wpie Demetiius Chalcondyles, 
Joannes Andionicus Calistus, Constantine, and Andreas Joannes Laseans, 
in whom the Platomc philosophy obtained fresh partisans, and by whose 
^uppoit it began openly to oppose itself to that of Aristotle Between the 
Greek and Itwan piomssors a roint of emulation was kindled that operated 
most favourably on the cause oi letters Public schools were instituted at 
Florence for the study of the Greek tongue Ihe facility of diffusing their 
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labours by means of the newlv discovered art of j^xintinff stimulated the 
learned to fresh exertions ; and in a few years the cities of Italy vied with 
each other in the number and elegance of works produced from the press. 

Lott Tearit of Como 

Towards the latter period of his life, a great part of the time that Cosmo 
could withdraw from the administration of public affairs, was passed at his 
seats at Careggi and Gaffaggiolo, where he applied himself to the cultivation 
of his farms, from which he derived no inconsiderable revenue. But his 
happiest hours were devoted to the study of letters and philosophy, or 
passed in the company and conversation of learned men. When he retired 
at intervals to his seat at Careggi, he was generally accompanied by Ficino, 
where, after having been his protector, he became his pupil in the study of the 
Platonic philosophy. For his use, Ficino began those laburious translations 
of the works of rlato and his followers which were afterwards completed and 

{ mblished in the lifetime and by the liberality of Lorenzo. Amongst the 
etters of Ficino is one fram his ti'uly venerable patron, which bespeaks most 
forcibly the turn of hib mind, and his earnest desire of acquiring knowledge, 
even at his advanced period of life. 

Yesterday,’* says ne, 1 arrived at Careggi — not so much for the purpose 
of improving my fields as myself. Let me see you, Marsilio, as soon as 
possible, and forget not to bring with you the book of our favourite^Plato, 
Jh mmmo lono^ which I presume, according to your promise, you haVe ere 
this translated into Latin ; for thui'e is no employment to which 1 so ardently 
devote myself as to find out the tme road to happiness. Come tlien, and fau 
not to bnng with you the Orphean lyx’e.” Whatever might be the proficiency 
of Cosmo in the m>sterieb of his lavourite philosopher, there is reason to 
believe that he applied those doctrines and precepts which furnished the liti- 
gious disputants of the age with a plentiful source of contention, to the pur- 
poses of real life and practical improvement. Notwithstanding his active and 
useful life, he often regratted the hours he had lost. “ Midas was not more 
sparing of his money,” says Ficiuo,< ^ than Cosmo was of his time.” 

The wealth and influence that Cosmo had acquired had long entitled him to 
rank with the mobt iiowerful princes of Italy, with wliom he might have 
formed connections by the intermarriage of his children ; but being apprehen- 
sive that such measures might give rise to bu^picions that lie entertained de- 
signs inimical to the freedom of the state, he rather chose to increase his 
interest among the citizens of Florence by the marriage of his children into 
the most distinguished families of that place. Piero, mi eldest son, married 
Lucretia Tornabuoui, by whom he had two sons — Lorenzo, Wn on the fiiist 
day of J aiiuary, 1448, and Giuliano, born in the year 1458. Piero had also two 
daughters, Nannina, who married Beinardo Rucellai, and Bianca, who be- 
came the wife of Gulielmo de’ Pazzi. Giovanni, the younger son of Cosmo, 
espoused Cornelia do’ Alessandri, by whom he had a son who died ve^ 
young. Giovanni himself did not long survive. He died in the year 1461, 
at forty-two years of age. Living under the shade of patermd authority, 
his name soaroely occurs in the pa^es of history ; but the records of literature 
bear testimony wat in his disposition and studies he did not derogate from the 
r^utation of that characteraBtio attachment to men of learning by which 
his famiW was invariably distinguished. 

Besira his legitimate offsprag, Cosmo left also a natural son, Carlo de’ 
Medici, whom he liberally educate and who compensated the disadvantages 
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of hb birth by the respectability of his life. The mannere of the timee 


disclaimed suoh apology, and whilht he acknowledged his youthful indis- 
cretion, made amends to societ}* for the breach of a salutary regulatioDi by 
attending to the morals and the welfaie 
of his illegitimate descendant. Under his gnmniM 
countenance. Carlo became proposto of Prato, Kr'ipW 
and one of the apostolic notaries ; and ns his f 
general residence was at Rome, lie was fre- 
quently resorted to by his father and brothers ! 
for his adyice and assistance in procuring ' ^ 

ancient manuscripts and other valuable re- 
mains of antiquity. 

The death of Giovanni de* Medici, on 
whom Cosmo had placed his chief expecta- w 

tioiis, and the weak state of healtli that fl 

Piero experienced, which rendered him un- I I 

lit for the exertions of public life in so J 

turbulent a place as Florence, raised great 
apprehensions in Cosmo that at his decease \ 


the splendour of his family would close. 
These reflections embittered the repose of 
his latter days. A short time before his 
death, being carried through the apartments 
of his palace, after having recently lost his 
son, he exclaimed with a sigh, ** This is too 
great a house for so small a family.*’ These 
apprehensions were in some degrae realised 
by the infirmities under which Piero lalioured 
during the few years in which he held the 
direction of Uie republic; but the talents 
of Lorenzo soon dispelled this temporary 
gloom, and exalted his family to a degree of 
reputation and splendour, of which it is 
probable that Cosmo himself had scarcely 
formed an idea.^ 


An iTALKN C An AIN 1 l» I FrHTK 

Ckntuht 


While Cosmo de* Medici thus fixed the public attention by his private 
life, Neri Oapponi gained the suffrages of the people by his public conduct. 
Charged, as ambassador, with every difficult negotiation — in war, with 
eveiy haairdous enteipiise — he participated in all the brilliant successes of 
the Florentines, as well during the domination of the Albirri .is during that 
of the Medici. From the year 1434 to 1467, in which Ncri Capponi died, 
these two chiefs of the republic had ^ times assembled the parliament to 
make a balia; and, availing themselves of its authority, which was above the 
law, they obtained the exile of all their enemies, and filled the balloting 
imrses of the magistracy with the names of their own partisan^ to the exclu- 
sion of all others. It appears that all the efforts of their administration were 
direoted towards na-lming the passions of the public, and maintaining PMM 
without, as well as repose writhin, the state. They had, in fact, suceeem^ in 
preventing Florenoe mm being troubled with new fMtions, or engaged m 
new^ wars ; but they drew on the republic all the evils attending an aristo- 
aratio government. Medici and Capponi had not been able to find men who 
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would sBcnfice ihe Lberties of their country without allowing them to ratify 
their baser passions These two heads of the repubbc, therefore, suffered their 
suboidmate agents to divide among themselves all the little governments of 
the subject cities, and every lucrative employment , and these men, not satis- 
fied wiw this first injustice, made unequal partitions of the taxes, mcreasmg 
them on the poor, lowenng them on the iicli, and exemptmg themselves. At 
last they began to sell their protection, as well wiHi lespect to the tribunals as 
the councils , favour silenced justicL , and, m the midst of peace and appaient 
prospenty, the Florentines felt their lepnbhc, undermined by secret corrup- 
tion, liastenmg to luin 

When Neri Gapponi died, the council refused to call a new parliament to 
replace the balia, whose power expired on the Ibt of Jufy, 1455 It was the 
anstociacy itself, comprehending all the creatures of Cosmo de' Medici, 
that, fiom jealousy of his domiuition, wislied to return to the dominion of 
the laws. The whole republic was rejoiced, as if liberty had been regamed 
The election of the signona was again made faiily by lot — the eatasto was 
revised, the contributions were again equitably apportioned, the tiibunals 
ceased to hsten to tiie recommendations of those who, till then, had made a 
traffic of retributive justice The anstociacy, scemg that clients no longer 
flocked to their houses with hands full, began to ptreeive that their jealousy 
of Cosmo de’ Medici had only injuted thembelvcs C osmo, with his immense 
fortune, was just as much respected as befoie , the people \ieie intoxicated 
with joy to find themselves again fiee , but the anstociacy felt themselves 
weak and abandoned They endeavouicd to convoke a pai Lament without 
Cobmo , but he baffled then efforts, the longei to enjoy their humiliation 
He beran to fear, however, that the hlorcntiiies might once more acquiie a 
taste ror liberty , and when Lucas Fitti, nch, powenul, and bold, was named 
gonfalonier, in July, 1458, he agiecd with him to reim])OBc the yoke on the 
Florentines Pitti assembled the pailiament , but not till he had filled all 
the avenues of the public square with soldiers or armed peasants The peo- 
ple, menaced and tiemblmg witmn this ciiclc, consented to name a new 
balia, more violent and tyr innicai than an> of the preceding It was coni- 
imsed of J52 persons, to whom was delegated all the powei of the republic 
^ey exiled a great number of the citizens who had shown the most attach- 
ment to liberty, and thev even put some to death e 

Cosmo now appioached thepeiiodof his moital existence, but the facul- 
ties of Ills mmd yetiemained unimpaiied About twenty days befoie his 
death, when his strength was vibiblv on the declme, he entcied mto conver- 
sation with Ficino, and whilst the famt beams of a setting bun seemed to 
accord with his situation and his ieelings, began to lament the miseries of life 
and the imperfections mseparable f i om human natui e As he continued his dis 
course, his sentiments and hib views became moie elevated, and from bewailing 
the lot of humanitv, he began to exult in the prospect of that happier state 
towards which he felt himself approaching Ficino rephed by citing corre- 
sponding sentiments from the Atheman sages, and paiticularly fiom Xeno- 
crates ; and the last task imposed by Cosmo on hib philosophic attendant 
was to translate fiom the Gieek the tieatise of that autlior on death. Hav- 
ing prepaied his mind to wait with composuie the awful eient, his next 
concern was the welfaie of hib suiviving family, to whom he was desiroub of 
imparting, in a solemn mannei, the result of tlie expeiience of a long and 
active life. Calling into his chamber his wife Contessina, and his son Piero, 
he entered into a narrative of all his pubhc tiansactions , he gave a full 
account of his extensive mercantile connections, and adverted to the state of 
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hi8 domestic concerns To Piero he recommended a strict attention to the 
education of his sons He requested that his funeral might be conducted 
\\ith as much pnvacy as possible, and concliidid his paternal exhortations bj 
declaring his willingness to submit to the disjtosiil of pro idcnce whenever he 
should be CiUled upon Ihese admonitions ueit not lost on Pieio, who com- 
municated b^r letter to Loicnzo and Giuliiiio the iiiipicssion which they had 
made upon his own iniiid At the nime tinu , si iisiblc of his own infirmiUeSi 
he exhorted them to eoiisidei theinsiUes not is childiiii but as men, seeing 
that ciicumstances rendeitd it uiiessir} to pul thin alalitiis to an early 
proof physKixn, ba}6 Pieio, Ms houil> ispeitid to urii\e from 

Milan, but, for m} own part, 1 place my confidince in (lod Either the 
physician did not am Vi, oi Pieios distiust of him w is well founded, for, 
about six di^ s afterwards, being the first d of Vugiist, 1464 ( osmo died, 
at the age of beventy-iive^ears, deeply lamented by a gieat mijonty of the 
citizens of Florence, whom he had firmly attached to Tiis iiiti nst, and who 
feared for the bafety of the city from the dissensions that wiie likely to 
ensue 

Ro% oe 8 Estimate ff Co^mo 

The character of Cosmo de Medici exhibits i eoiubination of sirtues and 
endowments larely to be found united in the b<ime [leison If in his public 
w jrks he was lemaikable foi hia m ignifiienec, hi w is no less conspicuous for 
his prudence in pin ate life Whilst in the i haiactir of chief i f the h loren- 
tine Republic he suppoited a constant intci course with tlu sovereigns of 
Lurope, his conduct in hloreuce was divested of all osti ntalion, and neither 
m liib retinue, liib friendships, noi liib convex bation, could he be clistinguished 
fioiu any other respectable citizen He well knew the jealous temper of the 
Florentines, and preferied the real cniojineiit of authoiity to that open 
assumption of it which could only have Ih^i n legarded as a perpetual insult 
by those whom be pcimitted to giatify then own juide m the xtflection that 
they were the equals of Cosmo de’ Medici 

Jn affording pioteetion to the aitb of aiebi torture punting, and sculpture, 
Cosmo set the great example to those who by thin rank and their riches 
could alone affoid them effectual aid Ihe countenance shown by him to 
those aits was not of thit kind which their proftbsois geiiei ally experience 
from the (,reat , it was not conceded as a bounty, nor received as a favour, 
but appeared in the friendship and equality that subsisted between the artist 
and ms pation In the erection of the numerous public buildings in which 
Cosmo expended incredible sums of money he princip illy availt d himself of 
the asbibtance of Michellozzo Michellozzi and Filippo Biunellesi hi — the first 
of whom was a man of talents, the 1 itter of genius Soon afti r his return 
fiom banishment, Cosmo engaged these two artists to fotm the plan of a 
mansion for his own residence Brunelleschi gave 8eo|)e to Ins invention, 
and pioduced the design of a palace which might have suited the pioudest 
soveieign in Europe , but Cosmo was led b> that prudence which, in hu 
TOrsonJu accommodation, regulated all his conduct, to jirefer the plan of 
Michellozzi, which united extent with simplicity, and elegance w ith conven- 
ience With the consciousness, Brunelleschi possessed also the irritability 
of genius, and m a lit of vexation he destioyed a design which he unjustly 
'considered as disgraced by its not being carried into execution. Having 
completed his dwelling, Cosmo indulged nis taste in ornamenting it with the 
most precious remains of ancient art, and in the pui chase of vases, statues, 
hurts, gems, and me^b, expended no inconsiderable sum. 
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Nor was he less attentive to the merits of those artists whom his native 
place had recently produced. With Masaccio, a better style of painting had 
arisen ; and the cold and formal manner of (Hotto and his oisciples had 
iven way to a more natural and expressive composition. In Cosmo de’ 
fedici this rising artist found his most liberal patron and protector. Some 
of the works of Masaccio were executed in the chapel of the Brancacci, 
where they were held in such estimation that the jdace was regarded as a 
school of studv by the most eminent artists who immediately succeeded liim. 
Even the celebrated Michelangelo, when observing these paintings many 
years afterwards, in company witli his honest and loquacious friend Vasari, 
did not hesitate to express his decided approbation of their merits. The 

reputation of Masaccio was emulated bv his 
disciple, Filippo Lippi, who executed for 
Cosmo and liis friends manv celebrated 
pictures, of which Vasari 0^ has given a 
minute account. Cosmo, however, found 
no small difficulty in controlling the temper 
and regulating the eccentricities of wis 
extraorainary character. If the efforts of 
these early masters did not reach the true 
end of the art, they afforded considerable 
assistance towards it ; and whilst Masaccio 
and Filippo decorated with their a^ired 
productions the altars of churches and the 
apartments of princes, Donatello gave to 
marble a proportion of form, a vivacity of 
expression, to which his contemporaries 
imagined that nothing more was wanting ; 
Brunelleschi raised tlie great dome of the 
cathedral of Florence; and Ghiberti cast in 
bronze the stupendous doors of tlie church 
of St. John, which Michelangelo deemed 
worthy to be the gates of paradise. 

In his person, Cosmo was tall ; in his 
youth, he possessed the advantage of a pre- 
possessing countenance ; what age had tfwen 
from his comeliness it had added to his 
dignity ; and in his latter years, his appear- 
ance was so truly venerable as to have Men 
A Flobentikb of thf Fifieekth tiie frequent subject of panegyric. His 
CBMTuaT manner was grave and con^lacent, but upon 

many occasions he gave sufficient proofs tnat 
this did not arise from a want of talents for sarcasm ; and the fidelity of the 
Florentine historians has preserved many of his shrewd observations and 
remarks. When llinaldo de' Albizzi, who was then in exile, and meditated 
an attack upon his native place, sent a message to Cosmo, importing that 
the hen would shortly hatch, he replied, ** She will hatch with an ill grace 
out of her own nest.” On another occasion, when his adversaries gave him 
to understand that they were not sleeping, I believe i1^” said Cosmo, ** I 
have q)oiled their sleep.” ‘‘Of what colour is my hair?” said CoSkno, 
uncovering his head to the ambassadors of Venice, who came with a complaint 
against the Florentines. White,” they rejplied. ‘*It will not be long,” 
said Cosmo, before that of your senators will be so, too.” Shortly before 
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his death, hu wife mquinng why he dosed hib e}e8, ''Thai I ma} accustom 
them to it,'* was his repl>. 

If, from considenng the private character of Cosmo, we attend to his 
conduct as the moderator and director of the hlorentine Repubbc, our admi- 
ration of his abilities will increase with the extent of the theatre upon which 
he had to act. So important uere his mercantile c<»ncem8, that they often 
influenced m a very remarkable degree the politics of Ital} When Alfonso, 
king of Naples, leagued with the Venetians against h lorence, Cosmo called 
in such immense debts from tliose pi ices as depii\ed them of resources for 
canning on the wai Duiing the contest bctwcin tht hoiiHis o{ York and 
I^ncaster, one of ins agents in England was losortid to b\ Ldward IV for a 
bum of money, which was furnished to siioli an CTlraordinar^ amount, that 
It might almost be considered as the means of supporting tliat monarch on 
the wrone, and was lepaid when his Miocesses enabled him to fulhl his 
engagement. The alliance of Cosmo was sedulously courted b\ the piinces 
of Italy, and li was remarked tint b> a happ\ kind of fatality, who- 
ever united their interests wiUi his, was always enablid eiUier to repnss or 
to oveicome then advcisaneb By his assistance the republic of Venice 
rebi&ted the united attacks of Filippo, duke of Milan, and of the Fiench 
nation, but when depriied of his suppoit, the A*^enetian6 were no longer 
able to withstand their enemies Whatevc x diflic ulties C osnio li ul to encoun- 
ter, at home oi abioad, they geneially texminated in (he acquisition of addi- 
tional lionoui to his country and to himself The esteem and gratitude of 
hiB fellow-citizens were fully shown a short time befoie his death, when bv a 
public deciee he was honoured with the title of PaUr Patna ^ Father of ms 
Country, an appellation which was inscribed on his tomb, and which, as it 
wab founded on leal merit, has over since Ixcn attadicd to the name of 
Cosmo de Medici ^ 

“With all his faults, sa>s Von Reumont,** “Cosmo was certainly a 
remaikable man Moie than anyone else In contnbiitcd to keep alive not 
only the forms but much of the spint of end equality and dignity, after it 
had become impossible to avoid a paxty government leading sooner or later 
to the preponderance of one family * 

Marbdio Ficinot described Cosmo as “a man intelligent above all others, 
pious before God, just and high-minded towaids his fellow-men, modest m 
everything that concerned himself, active in his private affaith but still more 
careful and prudent in pubhc ones He did not live for himself alone,*’ 
adds the eulogist, “ but for the service of God and his country. 


COSMO'S SnCCEBSOK 

Duiing the later years of Cosmo’s life Lucas Pitti came to regard him- 
self as the future chief of the state. It was about this time tliat lie under- 
took the building of that magnificent palace which formed the residence of 
the grand dukes The rraublican equality was not only offended by the 
splendoui of this regal dwelling, but the construction of it afforded Pitii 
an occasion foi marking his contempt of liberty and the laws lie made of 
this building an asylum for all fflgitives fiom justice, whom no public oflioer 
dared pursue when once he took part in the labour At the some tune 
ludividuals, as well as communities, who would obtain some favour from the 
lepubbc, knew that the only means of being heard was to offer Lucas PitU some 
precious wood or marble to be employed in the construction of his palace. 
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When Cosmo de’ Medici died, on the 1st of August, 1464, Lucas Fitti felt 
himself released from the control imposed by the virtue and moderation of 
that great citizen. Cosmo’s son, Piero de’ Medici, then fortv-eight years 
of age, supposed that he should succeed to the administration of the republic, 
as he had succeeded to the wealth of his father, by hereditary right ; but the 
state of his health did not admit of his attending regularly to business, or of 
his inspiring his rivals with much fear. To diminish the weight of affairs 
which oppressed him, he resolved on withdrawing a part of his immense for- 
tune from commerce, recaUing all liis loans made in partner^ip with oUier 
merchants, and laying out this money in land. But this unexpected demand 
of considerable capital occasioned a fatal shock to the commerce of Florence, 
at the same time that it alienated all the debtors of the house of Medici, and 
deprived it of much of its popularity. The death of Sfoixa also, which took 
place on the 8th of March, 1466, deprived the Medicean party of its firmest 
support abroad. Francesco Sforza, whether as condottierc or duke of Milan, 
had always been the devoted friend of Cosmo, llis son, Galeazzo Sforza, who 
succeeded him, declared liis resolution of persisting in the same alliance ; but 
the talents, the character, and, above all, the glory of his father, were not to be 
found in him. Galeazzo seemed to believe that the supreme power which he 
inherited brought him the riglit of indulging every pleasure — of abandoning 
himself to every vice without restraint. He dissipated by his ostentation the 
finances of the duchy of Milan ; ho stained by his libertinism the honour of 
almost all the noble families ; and he alienated the people by his cruelty;. 

The friends of liberty at Florence soon perceived that Lucas Pitti and 
Piero de’ Medici no longer agreed together ; and tliey recovered courage 
when the latter proposed to the council the calling of a parliament, in order 
to renew the balia, the power of which expired on tibe 1st of September, 1465 : 
his proposition was rejected. The magistracy began again to be drawn by lot 
from among the members of the party victorious in 1484. This return of 
liberty, hoAvever, was but of short duration. Pitti and Medici were recon- 
ciled ; they agreed to call a parliament, and to direct it in concert ; to intimi- 
date it, they surrounded it with foreira troops. 

But Medici, on the nomination of &e balia, on the 2nd of September, 1466, 
found means of admitting his own partisans only, and excluding all those of 
Lucas Pitti. The citizens who had shown any zeal for liberty were all exiled ; 
several were subjected to enormous fines. Five commissioners, called aecoppi^ 
altori^ were charged to open, every two months, the purse from which the signo- 
ria were to be drawn, and choose from thence the names of the gonfalonier and 
eight priori, who were to enter office. These magistrates were so dependent 
on Piero de’ Medici, that the gonfalonier went frequently to his palace to take 
his orders, and afterwards published them as the result of his deliberations 
with his colleagues, whom he had not even consulted. Lucas Pitti ruined 
himself in building his palace. His talents were judged to bear no proportion 
to his ambition ; the mends of liberty, as well as those of Medici, equally 
detested him, and he remained deprived of all power in a city which he had 
so largely contributed to enslave. 

Ituy became filled with Florentine emigrants; every revolution, even 
every convocation of parliament, was followed by the exile of many citizens. 
The party of the Albizzi had been exiled in 1434; but the Alberti, who had 
vanquished it, were, in turn, banished in 1466 ; and among the members of 
both parties were to be found almost all the historical names of Florence-^ 
those names which Europe had learned to respect, either for immense credit 
in commerce, or for the lustre which literature and the arts shed on them. 
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Italyirab astonished at the exile of so u)an> ilhistnoub iiersons. At Flor- 
ence, the citizens who escaped proscription trembled to see despotism estab- 
lished m their republic , but the loiter ortli is i»eie in fj^neral contented, and 
made no attempt to second Bartolommeo (''iillconi, Mhin he entered Tuscany, 
in 1467, at the head of the Florentine imi^iants, i\ho hud tukin him into 
their pay. Commerce piospered, manuf utuitb wire i allied on with great 
activity; high wages suppoited in comfoit all who li\id b\ then lal^ur, 
and the Medici euteitainul them with shows uiul fistiMils, k toping tliem in 
a sort of perpetual Ciiini\al, amidst which tin |)ioi>l( soon l(»st all thought 
of liberty. 

Pieio do' Medici was always in too liad i stitt of hciUh to exenim* in 
person the soveieigiit} hi had usuiped ovci his louiitri , hi lift it to ti\i or 
six citizens who leigned in his mine iomimso Sodt run. \iuliia (It* l*u 7 /i« 
Luigi Guicciaidini, Mattco Palmieii, and Piitio Miiuibitti wiu tin xoal 
chiins of the state Thiy not onl} ti insaciid ill biisiiuss, but ippiopiiuted 
to ihomsclvts dll the piolit , they sold then intlueiuL and irtdit tlu > giati 
tied their cupidit} or then vtngiance but they took laii not to ul in tluii 
own names, oi to pledge then own iesi>onsihilit> , ilii} h ft that to thi lioiisi of 
Mtdici Fiero, dui mg the lattci months of his lift, pi 1 1 1 1 \ i d tlu disoi di i ami 
cuxiiiption of his agents lit was afllictid to ste Ins mimoiv tliiis st iiiiid, 
and he tiddressed them the stvciest icpiiin inds ht tsin cntiiid into i oire- 
spondente with the emigiants, whom he thought of ic calling wlun he diid, 
on the 2nd of Detcmber, 1409 His two sons, Lottn/o and (fiuliiino, the 
elder of whom was not twenty one }ears of agi, wtit piiscnUd h> TomiiniHo 
Sodermitothefoieignambissadors,to the inigisti lUs, iiid to tlu hist citi- 
zens of the luling taction, which last he wariud, thit the only ineanu of 
maintaining then party was to preset vc tlu of all for its (liufH Hut 

the two youngei Mciiici, gi\en up to ill the iilcasiiies of the age, had ><t no 
ambition Ihopowti of tlit state remamtd in tlu hands of the hve eitueus 
who had exeicised it undti Pieio 


PIEROS SONS AND THI CONSPIRVCIEB 

Italy had reached the fatal pciiod at wliiili lilxitv cm no longci be 
saved by a noble resistance, oi lecoveted b> oimh foiic 'lluic remained 
onl> the dangeious and, most lommonl}, the fatal zisoutee of conspiiaiy 
So far fiom expciieiieing the icpugnaiicc we now fe< 1 to assassination as 
a means of delivering oiu eounti},men ot the liftienth cintiiiy pciieised 
honoui in a inuider, viitue iii tlie saenhee, and histoiu giaiuUui in cun- 
Bpiiacy Dangei alone stopiied them, but tbit daiigii must lx teiiible 
Tyrants feeling themsehes at wai with tlu unncrsi, wi ii alw i>s on their 
guaid, and as the} owed tlieii safety only to tenor, the ]>unihliim nt which 
they inflicted, if vietoiiuus was extierae in its ationty Yet tluse terrors 
did not discouiage the enemies of the existing oidci, wliether royalist or 
republican. Ntvei had theie been inoie frequent oi nioie dating conspiia- 
cies than in this century The ill success of some never di teircd others from 
immediately tieading m tlieir steps 

The first plot was dii ected against the Afedici Bi i ii n do Nai di, one of the 
Florentine citizens, who had been exiled fioni hp eouiiti\ in the time of Piero 
de’ Medici, accompanied by about a bundled of his paitisaiis, surpnsed the 
gate of Pii^, on the 6tli of Apxil, 1470 He made himself master of the public 
palace, and arrest^ the IToientine podesta , he took |)ossession of the citadel 
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and fight for liberty, 
hold <3 the republican 
But although he had sue 
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and afterwards, traversii^ the streets, called on the ^ple to join him, 
intended to make this smul town the strong- 
y, whence to begin his attack on ^e Me^m. 
led by surprise in making himself master of the 
town, the Inhabitants remained deaf to his voice, and not one answered 
his ofill — not one detested tyranny sufiiciently to combat it, at the peril 

of the last extremity of human suffering. 
The friends of the government, seeing that 
Kardi remained alone, at last took arms, 
attacked him on all sides, and soon over- 
powered him by numbers. Nardi was 
made prisoner, led to Florence, and there 
beheaded with six of his accomplices; twelve 
others were hanged at Prato. 

In 1470 a conspiracy was formed, at Mi- 
lan, against Galeazzo Sforza, whose yoke 
became insupportable to all who had any 
elevation of soul. There was no crimel of 
which that false and ferocious man was not 
believed to be eapable. Among other 
crimes, lie was accused of having poisoned 
his mother. It was remarked ot him that, 
enjoymg the spectacle of astonishment and 
despair, he always preferred to strike the 
most suddenly and cruelly those whom he 
had given most reason to rely on his friend- 
ship. 

Not satisfied with making the most dis- 
tinraished women of his states the victims 
of his seduction or his violence, he took 
pleasure in publishing their shame — in 
exposing it to their brotliers or husbands. 
Ho not unfrequently gave them up to pros- 
titution. His extravagant pomp exhausted 
his finances, which he afterwards recruited 
by the most cruel extortion on the people. 
He took pleasure in inventing new and 
most atrocious forms of capital punishment ; 
even that of burying his victims alive was 
not the most cruel. At last, three young 
nobles, of families who had courageously resisted the usurpation of Francesco 
Sforza, and who had themselves experienced the injustice and outra£[es of his 
son, resolved to deliver their country from this monster; not doubting that, 
when he had fallen, the Milanese would joyfully unite in substituting a free 
government for a tyranny. 

Girolamo Olgiati, Carlo Visconti, and Andrea Lampugnani resolved, 
in concert, to trust only to themselves, without admitting one other person 
into their secret. Their enthusiasm hiul been excited by the lessons of their 
literaiy instructor. Colas di Montano, who continually set before them the 
grandeur of the ancient republics, and the gloir of Uiose who had delivered 
them from tyranny. Determined on killing the duke, they long exercised 
themselves in the handling of the dagger, to be more sure of striking him, each 
in the precise part of the tyrant’s body assigned to him. Animated with a 
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religious zeal, not less ardent than their republican enthusiasm, they pre- 
pared themselves by pra^ei, by \owb to St. Stephen, and b} the assistance of 
the mass, for the act wluch the} were about to perfoim They made choice 
of the 26th of December, 147b, St Stephen's Dat, on wluch tlie} knew that 
the duke Galeazzo would to in state to the chuich of tlie saint They 
waited for him in that churmi , and when Ibt} saw him advance between the 
ambasbadors of Feirara and Mantua, the> icsitct tfull} appioached him, their 
caps mhand Feigning to keep off the ciuwd, the} suiioundtd him, and 
btxuck him all at the same instant, in the midst of his guards and coui tiers. 
Galeazzo Sforza fell dead under then weapons and the ciowd which filled 
the church saw the tumult and heard the cues, without compuhiiidiug the 
cause 

The three conspiiatois endeatourtd to tscupi fioiii thi ihuuh, to call 
the ^ople to anus and libertv , but the fust sciitimcuts whuli the} eiicoun 
tered were astonishment and teiioi The guaids of the dukt ditw their 
swords only to a\enge him Lampugnaui, in attempting to u\oid tlu m, got 
entangled m the tiainb of the kneeling women w is tin own down and killed 
b} an esquiie of Galeazzo, a few steps fiom him, \ ibconii also was put to 
death by the guardb But Olgiati h^ the misfoitiim to esc i|h., in this fust 
moment, fiom all who pursued him , and, luiiniiig thiough the stucts called 
loudly to ainib and liucit} , not one pci son answciid the c ill He aftei 
waids bought to conceal himself, but was disco\cied, htnid, uml ])ut to the 
most exciucia ting toi till e In the intcr\al between tluit inflietioii and his 
death, he wrote oi dictated the iiuritive demanded of him, and whuh has 
been handed down to us It is composed in i stiain of the noblist uithu 
biasiii, with a deep leligious feeling, with an udeiit h»e of libcit}, and with 
the him peibuasion that he had peifoimed i good action Hi was again 
deli\eied to the cxecutioiiei to have his flesh toin with led hot pniitis At 
the time of his mait}idom hi was onl} twcnt> two >e'Ub of igi < 

The Pazii Conspiratt/ 

The public agitation excited by the asbassiiiatioii of the duke of Milan 
had Bcaicely subsided, before an event took place at lloiencc of a much 
more atrocious nature, inabmuch as the objects destined to de»tiuctioii had 
not afforded a pietext, m any degree plausible, for buch an attempt Accoid 
ingly, we have now to enter on a transaction that has seldom been mentioned 
without emotions of the btrongest honor and detestation , and which, as has 
justly been obber\ ed, is an incontioveitible proof of the jiractical atheism of 
the times m which it took placets transaction in which a pope, a caidiiial, 
an aichbishop, and seveial othei ecclesiastics absc>ciated themsehes with 
a band of rumans, to destioy two men who weie an honour to then age and 
country , and purposed to perpetrate then cxime at a season of hospitabty, 
in the sanctuary of^a Chiistian chuich, and at the veiy moment of the eleva- 
tion of the Host, when the audience bowed down liefoie it, and the assassins 
were presumed to be in the immediate presence of the ii Ciod 

At the head of this conspiracy were Sixtus IV and his neplic w, Cmolamo 
Riorio Raffaello Kiaiio, the nephew of this Giiolamo, who, although a 
young xnan then puisuing Ins studies, had latel} been raised to the dignity 
of na.rdii|ft l^ ^jp^s lather an instrument than an accomplice in the schema. 
The enmity of Sixtus to Lorenzo had for some time been apparent, and if not 
cxscasioned which Lorenzo had affoided to Niccolo Vitelli, 

and other iwopendent n o bles, whose dominions bixtus had either threatened 
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or attacked, was certainly increased by it. The destruction of the Medici 
appeared, theiefoie, to Sixtus as the removal of an oUtacle that thwarted all 
Ills views, and by the accomplishment of which the small suirounding states 
would soon become an ea6> prey. Theie is, however, gieat leason to beheve 
that the pope did not coniine his ambition to these subordinate ^vemments, 
but that if the conspiiacy had succeeded to his wish, he meant to^ve grasped 
at the dominion of Florence itself The alliance lately formed between the 
Floientiues, the Venetians, and the duke of Milan, which was pxmcipally 
effected by Lorenzo de’ Medici, and by which the pope found himself pie- 
vented fiom distuibmg the peace of Italy, was an ^ditional and powerful 
motive of resentment One of the hist pi oofs of the displeasure of the pope 
was his depriving Loienzo of the ofiicc of tieasuiei of the papal see, winch 
he gave to the Pa/zi, a Floientiue family, who, as well as the Medici, had a 
public bank at Home, and who afterwaids became the coadjutors of Sixtus in 
the execution of liis tieicherous purpose 

The conspiiacy, of which Sixtus uid his nephew wcie the leal instigatois, 
was first antated at Rome, where the intercom se between the count Giiolamo 
Kiano ana Francesco dc Pazzi, in consecjuence of the ofiice held b\ the latter, 
afforded them an oppoitunity of communicating to each other then common 
jealousy of the powti of the Mediei, and then disiie of depnvmg tlicm of 
their influence m hloienee , in which event it is lughly piobable that the 
Pazzi weie to have excicised the chief authority in the city, undei the patron- 
age, if not undei the avowed dominion, of the papal see The principal 
agent engaged in the undertakuig was Fi lucosco balviati, aiehbisliop ot Pisa, 
to which rank he hid lately been piomotcd by bixtus, in opposition to tlie 
wishes of tlie Mediei, who had foi somi time iiideavouied to pievcnt him 
from exercising his episcopal functions If it be allowed that the unfavour- 
able chaiactei given him by Politian is exaggei ited, it is gcneially agreed 
that his qualities weie the leveise of those which ought to have been the 
recommendations to such high oiefeiment Ihe other conspuators weie 
Jacopo Salviati, brothei oi the aichbishop, Jaeojio Pougio, one of the sons 
of the celebiated Poggio Biaeoiolini, and who, hke all the oihei sons of that 
emment scholar, had obtained no small shaie of liteiary reputation , Bernardo 
Bandini, a daiing libeitine, lendeied desppiate by tlie consequences of his ex- 
cesses , Giovan Battista Moiitesicco, who had distinguished himself by his 
mihtaiy talents as one of the coiidotticii of the aimies of tlie pope , Antonio 
Maffei, a piiest of Voltciia, and btefano de Bagnone, one of the apostohe 
scribes, with seveial otheis of infeiioi note 

In the airangemeut of then plan, which appeals to have been conceited 
with gieat pieeaution and secrecy, the eonspiiatois soon discovered that the 
dauTOis which they had to encountei were not so likely to arise from the dif- 
ficuUy of tlie attempt, as fiom the subsequent lesentment of the Floren- 
tines, a great majority of whom were strongly attached to the Medici 
Hence it became necessaiy to piovide a iuilitai> foicc, the assistance of which 
might be equally requisite whethci the entcrpiise proved abortive or success- 
ful By the influence of the pope, the king of Naples, who was then in 
alliance with him, and on one of whose sons he had recently bestowed 
a cardinal s hat, was also induced to countenance the attempt 

These preliminaries being adjusted, Girolamo wrote to his nephew, the 
cardinal Riano, then at Pisa, ordering him to obey whatever directions he 
might receive from the archbishop. A body of two thousand men were des- 
tined to approach by different routes towaids Florence, so as to be in readi- 
ness at the time appomted for striking the blow. 
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Shortlj afterwards, the archbidiop requested the presence of tlie caidinal 
at Floience, u hither he immediately repaired, and took up his residence at 
a seat of the Pazzi, about a mile from tht Lit}. It seems to ha\e been the 
intention of the coiibpirators to tffect then puipose at hiesoh, whore Lorenso 
then had his counti} residence, to which tht\ supposed that he would innte 
the cardinal and his attendants ^oi wiic the^ dLCLi\td in this conieoture, 
for Loienzo prepaied a magnificent enteitainmcnt on this occasion , but tlie 
absence of Giuliano, on account of indisposition, obliged tlu conspirators to 
postpone the attempt Being thus disappointed in then hn|)os, another plan 
was now to be adopted , and on fuitlier dcliliention it was resohed that the 
assassination should take place on the succeeding ^iindu>, in the church of 
the Repaiata, since called Santi Alaiii del hi lu, end tint the signal forexe 
(Ution should be the elc\ation of the Host M the smu nionunt, the aieli 
bibhop and otlicis of the conspiiatois wiie to sei/e upon tlu luihue or 
lesidence of tlie magistiates, whilst the ofiiee of .1 uopo de l*u//i was 
to endei\oui, by the ciy of “Libeiti * ’ to imite the eili/tns to it\olt 

riic immediate assassination of (nuliuio w is coinniitttd t(» 1 1 ante si o de* 
Pi7Zi and Bern 11 do Baiidmi, and that of Loitn/o hid liecii nil i listed to the 
soli hind of Montesicco Ihis ofhec he had willingl> utubitnkin whilst 
he unucistood that it was to be cxieuled in i pii\ iti dwelling, but he 
^1 1 ink fiom the idea of polluting the house of (lod with so hiiiioUH a ciiiiii* 

I VO ecclesiastics were tlieiefoie selected foi the (oniiui sum of a deed fioiii 
which the soldiei w as deteried by conscientious nioti vis 1 hi si w 1 1 o Ste fano 
da Bignone, Uie ajiostolic sciibe, and Antonio 'M iffei 

The }oung caidmil having exniessed a dcsiii t > ittend divine seiMce in 
the chuich of the llepaiata, on the ensuing Sundiv, being the JOth dii) of 
Apiil, 1478, Loieii/o invited him «ind his suite to liis house in 1 lore nee 
He aceoidmgly came with a laige letinuc, suppoitiiig the iinitid ehuraetiis 
of cardinal and apostolii legite, and wis ieiti\ed b} Loiin/o with that 
splendour and hospitality with which he was alvvi^s leiustomid to enter 
t iin men of high i ink and consequence (null ino did not apjicai a i ircum 
stance that alarmed the conspiiatois, whose aiiaiigcments would not admit 
of longei delay I lie y soon, hovve vi i, learned th it he intendc d to lie prt Hciit 
it the cliuich Ihe seniee was alread> begun ind the caul mil had taken 
his seat, when Francesco de’ Pazzi and Bandiiii, obseiving that (nuliano was 
not jet ai lived, left the chuich and went to his house, in older to insure 
and hasten Lib attend uice Giuliiiio oceoinjianitd thini, and as he walked 
between them they tliiew their aims lound liini with the finiiliaiit} of inti- 
mate friends, but in fact to discover wlieth' i he hid any ainioui under hiH 
dresb , possibly coiijectuiing,fiom his long dcld},tlLat he had suspicted their 
pnrpobc At the sime time, by then freedom and joiulaiit}, the} endeav- 
oured to obviate any appiehensions which he might entirbiiii fiom such 
a proceeding The conspirators, having taken their btations neai their 
intended victims, waited with impatience foi tlu appointed signal The bell 
rang, the priest raised the consecrated wafer, the people bowed before it, 
and at the same instant Bandini ])lunged a short dagger into the breast of 
Giuliano 

On receiving the wound, he took a few hasty steps and fell, when hran- 
cesco de’ Pazzi rushed upon him with inei edible fur}, and stabbed him in 

j.xe A ^ , 1 S . 4. i-.-. liA 




was apparently dead Such was the violence of his rage that he wounded 
hunseli deeply in the thigh The prints who bad undertaken the murder 
of Lorenzo were not equally successful An ill-directed blow from Maffei, 
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whudi waa aimed at the throat, but took plaoe behind the neck, rather roused 
him to his defence than disabled him He immediately threw off his 
cloak, and holding it up as a shield m his left hand, with ms right he drew 
his sword, and repellea his assailants Perceiving that their purpose was 
defeated, tlie two ecclesiastics, after having wounded one of Lorenzo's 
attendants who had interposed to defend him, endeavoured to save them- 
selves by flight At the same moment, Bandini, his daggei streaming with 
the blood of Giuhanu, lushed towaids Lorenzo, but meeting m his way 
with Francesco Noii, a peison in the service of the Medici, in whom they 
placed great confldence, he stabbed him with a wound instantaneously 

mortal At the approach of Bandmi, the 
I fx lends of Lorenzo enciicled him, and hur- 

lied him into the sacristy, where Politian 
and otheib closed the doors, which weie ot 
fln biasb Apprehensions being entei tamed that 

the wea^n which had wounded him was 
[rVt l poiboned, i y oung m in attached to Lorenzo 

ci|H|||J JHv sucked the wound A general alaim and 

4 k cunstei nation commenced m the chuich, 

? 9 (i tumult tliat ensued that 

ni ^ jl. it was it fiist belicied that the building was 

\ |/j| tailing in , but no boonei was it understood 

^ ^ * 4 iAli I that Loienzo was iii dingei, tlian several ot 

f the youth of I loicncefoimed themselves into 

mTT A\ f d a body, and iccciving him into the midst of 

A \ ( them, conducted him to his house, making a 

* N \ IbLV ciicmtous turn horn the (hmeh, lest he 

C should meet with the dead body of his 
' I biothei ^ 

1 / ^^KbSSSBBF While thebc tiansactions passed in the 

chuich, anothci commotion aiose in tlie pal- 
^ I ace, wheie the aichbisliop, who had left the 
* \juI/ ^ agreed upon before the attack 

on the Medici, and about thiity of his asso- 
ciatcs, attempted to ovei power the magis- 
tiates, and to possess themselves of the seat 
govcxnment Leaving some of his fol- 
w loweis stationed in diffcient ipaitmcnts, the 

nmm^ aichbishop piocceded to an mteiioi chamber, 

1 \LA27 j \ kc( ulo 1 LOKrbCF whciB Cessrc Petiucci, then gonfalomer, and 
the otliei magistiates weie assembled No 
sooner was the gonfalomci infoimed of his appioach than, out of respect to 
Ins rank, he lose to meet him Whethei the aichbishop was disconceited b\ 
the presence of Petiucci, who wis known to be of a lesolute chaiactei, of 
whi& he had given a striking instance m fiubtiatmg the attack of Bemaido 
Nardi upon the town of Piato, oi whether hib couiage was not equal to the 
undertaking, is uncertain , but instead of mtimidating the magistrates by a 
sudden atti^ he began to infoim Petrucci that the pope had bestowed an 
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employment on his son, of which he had to deliver to him the ciedentials 
Tms he did with such hesitation, and in so desultory a manner, that it was 
scarcely possible to collect his meaning Petrucci also observed that he 
frequently changed colour, and at times turned towards the door, as if giving 
a signal to someone to approach. 
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Alarmed at bis manner, and pe e t hal fl y aware of bie chaiacter, Petracoi 
suddenly rudied out of the ohamber, and oalled together the guaids and 
attendants. By attempting to retreat, the archbishop confessed his guilt. 
In pursuing him, Petiucci met with Jacopo Poggio, whom ho caught by the 
hair, and throwing him on the ground, deh\Lied him into the custody ot Ids 
followers. The rest of the magistiates and then attendants seized upon 
such arms as the place supplied, and the implements of the kite hi ii became 
formidable weapons in their hands lla\ing st^cuitd the doois oi the palace, 
they furiously attacked their scatteicd and mtimid.itcd tncinns, who no 
longer attempted lesisUnce Doling this commotion, they wen alarmed by 
a tumult tioiu without, and peicencd from thi winclows Jaiopo de* Pazzi, 
followed b> about one huiiditd soldieis, citing out, ^ Lib(it\ ' and cxhoit- 
ing the people to ie\olt At the same time tin \ found that tlu iiiHurgents 
had foiced the gates oi the ^lace, and that some of tlnm wcic cnttiing to 
defend their companions The magistrates, ho\\c\ci, pci set cud in their 
defence, and repulsing their enemies, stcuicd tlu gates till u u niton t me iit 
of their friends came to then assistance. Pctiucci was now lust infoinied ot 
the assassination of Giuliaiio, and the attack made upon Loitiizo llie 
relation of this treacheiy excited his highest ludignatioii With the concui- 
rence of the state counsellors, he ordeied Jiuopo Poggio to be hung in sight 
of the populace, out of the palace windows, and sciuicd tlu aichbishop, 
witli his brother, and the othci chiefs of the coiHpiiuL\ Ihiii foilowtts 
were eithei slaugliteied in the palace, or thrown half uliit through the win- 
dows. One only of the whole numbci escaped He was found some da^s 
afteiwaids concealed m the wainscots, pciishing with liungci, and in oon- 
hideiation of his suffeiings leccned his jiaidoii 

The \oung cardinal liiaiio, who hod taken xefugt ut the ultai, was pie- 
served noni the lage of the populace by the interfeicntc ot Lorenzo, who 
appeared to gi\e ciedit to Ins assoexatious that ho was igiioiaut of the inten- 
tions of the conspirators Ammnato”* asserts that his Itais had so Moleut 
an effect upon him that he uevei afteiwaids ieco\tied his natuial com- 
plexion. Ills attendants tell a sacrihce to the lesentment of the citizens 
The streets weie polluted with the dead bodies and mangled limbs of the 
slaughtered. With the head of one ot tliese uiifoitunuto wi etches on a 
lance, the populace paraded the cit>, winch icsounded with the ci^ of ^'‘Palle ' 
Palle f " (Peiish the traitors ) Fiancesco de* Pazzi, being found at the 
house of his uncle, Jacopo, whcie on account of Ins wound he was confineil 
to his bed, was dragged out naked and exhausted l>> loss of blood, and being 
brought to the palace, suffered the same death as his associutt Him punish- 
ment was immediately followed that of the aichbishop, who was hung 
through the windows of the palace, and was not allowed e\en to divest him- 
self ox his pielatual lobes The last moments of balviati, it we may credit 
Pblitian, were marked by a siugulai mstance of ferocity. Being suspended 
close to Fiancesco de* Pazzi, he seized the naked body with Ins teeth, and 
lelaxed not fxom his hold even in the agonies of death 

Jacopo de* Pazzi had escaped horn the city duiing the tumult, but the d^ 
following he was made a prisoner by the neighbouring jjeasaiits, who, regard- 
less of ms entreaties to put him to death, bi ought him to Floienoe, and 
delivered him up to the magistrates. As his guilt was manifest, his execu- 
tion was instantaneous, and afforded from the windows of the palace another 
speotaole that gratified the lesentment of the enraged multitude. His 
nephew Renato, who suffered at the same time, excited m some degree the 
commiaeration of the spectators. Devoted to his studips and averse to 
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popular oommotions, he had refused to be an actor in the conspuacj, and 
hiB silence was his only crime. The body of Jacopo had been interred m 
the church of Santa Croce, and to this oircumstance the superstition of the 
people attributed an unusual and incessant fall of ram that succeeded these dis- 
turbances Partaking in their piejudices, oi desuous of gratifying their re- 
Tenge, the maeistrates oidered his body to be removed without the walls 
of the city l%e following morning it was again tom from the grave by a 
great multitude of childien who, in spite of the lestiictions of decency and the 
inteiference of some of the inhabitants, after dragging it a long time tllrough 
the stieets, and tieatmg it with eveiv degiee of wanton opprobiium, threw 
it into the nver Aino Such was the fate of a man who had enjoyed the 
highest honours of the lepublic, and foi his sei vices to the state had been 
rewarded with the privileges of the equestrian lank The lest of the devoted 
family were condemned either to impiisonment oi to exile, exceptme only 
Gughelmo de Pazzi, who, though not unsuspected, was hist sheltered from 
tiie popular fury in the house of Loienzo, iiidwas afterwaids ordered to 
remain at his own villa, about twenty-fivo miles distant fiom 1 lorence 

Although most dihgent seaich was made foi the piicsts %\lio had under- 
taken the murdei of Lorenzo, it was not till the thud diy aftei the attempt 
that they were discoveied, having obtained a sheltei iii the monasieiy of the 
Benedictine monks No soonei woie they hi ought from the place of their 
concealment, than the populace, after ciuelly mutilating them, put them to 
death, and with diihculty were prevented fiom slaughieiing the mqnks 
themselves Moutesicco, who had adheied to thi ciuseot the conspiraiois, 
although he had refused to be the active instiument of their project, was 
taken a few days afterwaids, as he was ondcavouimg to scue himself by 
flight, and beheaded, having fiist made a full confession of all the cu- 
oumstances attending the lonspiiocv, by which it ippoaied that the pope 
was pi ivy to the whole ti lusac tion 1 he punishment ot Bei iiai do Bandini was 
longei delayed He had sifel} passed the bounds of Italy, and had taken 
refuge at length m Constantinople , but the sultan Muhammed, being 
appiised of his ciime, oideied him tc lie seized and sent in eliaip<» to Florence, 
at the same time alleging as the motive of his conduct the lespect which 
he had for the charactei of Loienzo de’ Medici He aiii /e 1 in tlie month of 
December in the ensuing^ oar, ind met Tilth the due lew iid cf his treachery 
An embassy was sent fiom Floience to letuin thanks to the sultan, in the 
name of the lepublic 


LOBENZO THE MA^MFICENT IN POWER 

The ill success of the conspiracy of the Paz/i strengthened, as alwa}s 
happens, the government against winch it was diiected The Medici had 
been content tiU then to be the first citizens of Floience from that time 
Lorenzo looked upon himself as the piinco of the city , and his fnends, 
in speaking of him, sometimes employed that title In addressmg him, 
the epithet of most magnificent lord ” was habituall} employed It was the 
mode of addressing the condottieri, and the petty princes who had no other 
tide. Lorenzo a&cted m his habits of life an uxiboundcd liberahty, pom]^ 
and splendour, which he believed necessary to make up for the real rank 
which he wanted. The Magnificent, his title of honour, is become, not with- 
out reason, his surname with posterij^. On the failure of the conspiracy, he 
was menaced by all Italy at once. The pope fulminated a bull against him 
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on the Ist of June, 1478 , f 01 ]ui\ing hanged an anhbialion. He demanded 
that Lorenzo de* Medici, the gonfalonier, the pnori, and the balia of Eight 
should be given up to him, to be punihhed aceordmg to the enoimit^ of their 
crime. At the same time he published a kague, which he had foimed against 
them with Ferdinand of Naples and the rt piuilic of Siena He ga\ e the com- 
mand ofihe arm} of the league to hedeiigt» di MonttfiUio, duke of Urbino, 
ind ordered him to ad\anct into lu8Lan\ *■ 

The Floientuus nowpupaiedfoi \iai, h} xaiMiignumii and i ollectiiig as 
large a force as possible Being in league with tlie duke of Milan and the 
Venetians, the> applied to both toz assistance As tlu ]iop( hud pros eel him- 
self a wolf 1 ithei than a shcpheid, to a\oid Ik in^ dt m uk d unde i false actii- 
sations the> justified then cause with all a\ iihhU ai 4111111 iitb, and tillid ltnl> 
with accounts of the treichei> pitictibid against thin go\( iiiiiunt, ex]>osing 
the impiety and injustice of the jioutiff, and issiiicd the woihl that the 
pontificate which he liad wickcdh attained he would as iiiipiousU hll 

The two aimics, uiidci the comiii iiid of Alfonso, chit st son of 1 eiiaiido and 
duke of Calabria, who had as his gcnetal ridciigo, count of Libino, entered 
the Chianti, b> permission of tlic Sienese, who snUd witli tlic tiiciiii, occu- 
pied Radda with manyothd ioiticsscs, and liaving plundcicd tlu country, 
besieged the Cistcllina Ihi 1 lorcntincs wcic 41c ith alunud at these 
attacks, being almost destitute* of foiccs, and finding tlicir fiicnds slow to 
assist , foi though the duke sent tlnm aid, tlu \ cnctiaiis diniid all obliga- 
tion tosuppoittiie 1 loientiiies in then pm iti qiiairtls, simc tlu animosities 
of individuals wcie not to bt defended at the publu cxp< nsi llu Floien- 
tines, m oidci to induce the \ cut tians to take a moi i con ect view of the east , 
sent Toniinaso »Sodciiiii as then amliassnclui to tlu senate, and, in the mean- 
time, engaged foiees, and afipomted Eieole, nuiciuis of biiiaia, to the 
command of then aini} Whilst these pie[>aiations wc le being made, the Cas 
tellini weie so haid piessed by the enemy, that the iiihahitants, desisiiiing 
of lelief, suriendeied, aftci ha\iiig sustained a siege of fort} -two da}s 

The enemy then directed then course towaids Ah//o, and encamjied 
befoie San Saviuo The Florentine arm}, being now in oidci, went to meet 
them, and having appro iched within three miles, caused such anno} ance that 
Fedeiigo d’Uibino demanded a tiiice foi a f< w da}s, which was gi anted, but 
pioved so disadvantageous to the Floieii tines that those who had made tlie 
lequesi weie astonished at having obtained it, foi, had it been lefuscd, they 
would base been compelled to retire m disgiacc Having gaint d tliese few 
da}s to lecimt themselves, as soon as they wexe expired they took the castle 
in the presence of then enemies Winter being now conn, the foiets of the 
pope and the king retired for eonvement quaiters to the Sienese tciiitor} 
The Florentines also withdu w to a more commodious situ itioii, and the mar- 
quis of Feirara, having done little foi himself and less foi otheis, retuined 
to hiB own temtoiies 

At thii» time, ambassadois came to Florence fiom the cinpcior, the king of 
France, and the kmg of Hungary, who were sent b} then jiiinceH to tlie [xm- 
tiff. They solicited the Florentines also to scud ambassadors to the poiie, 
and piomised to use theu utmost exertion to obtain foi them an advan- 
tafi^ous peace. The Florentines did not refuse to make trial, both for the 
sake of publicly justifying then pioceedings, and because they were really de- 
sirous of peace. Aoooxdmgly, the ambasMois were sent, but returned with- 
out ooming to any conclusion of then differences The Florentines, to avail 
themselves of the influence of the king of France, since they were attacked 
by one part of the Italians and abandoned by the other, sent to him as their 
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ambassador Donato Acmajuoh, a distinguished Latin and Greek scholar, 
whose anoebtoib had always ranked high in the city; but whilst on his joui- 
ney he died at Milan. To relieve his surviving family and pay a deserved 
tnbute to hib memory, he was honoutably buiied at the public expense, pio- 
vision was made foi his sons, and suitable maiiiage portions given to his 
daughters, and Gmd* Automo Vespucci, a man u ell acquainted with pontifical 
and imperial afitairs, was sent as ambassadoi to the king in lus stead. 

The attack of Signor llobeito u^ion the Pisan territory, being unexpected, 
greatly perplexed the Floientines, for liaMng to resist the foe in the direc- 
tion of Siena, Uie} knew not how to proside 
for the places about Fisa To keep the Luc- 
chese faitliful, and present them from furnish- 
ing the enemy either with money or provisions, 
they sent as ambassador Pieiu di Gino Cap- 
pom, who was leccived with so niucli jealousy, 
on accomit of the liatied which tlut city always 
rheiibhed against the Florentines fiom foimei 
injuries and constant fear, tliat he was on many 
occasions iii dangei of being put to death by 
the mob, and thus lus mission ga\e fiesh 
( ause of animosity latliei than of union The 
Morentines recalled tlie marquis of Ferrara, 
and engaged the marquis of Mantua, they 
also as earnestly requested tlie Venetians to 
send them Count Carlo, son of Braccio, and 
Dcifobo, son of Count Jacopo, and after many 
delays, the> complied, for having mode a truce 
with the Tmks, they had no excuse to justify 
a refusal, and could not break through the 
obligation of the league without the utmost 
disgrace. The counts Carlo and Deifobo 
came with a good force, and bemg joined by 
dl that couldbe spared from the army, which, 
under the marquis of Fwiraia, held m check 
the duke of Calabiia, proceeded towards Pisa, 
to meet Signor Koberto, who was witli his 
troops near the river Seichro, and who, 
„ , though he lad expressed lus intention of 

Huktino A^ IIAIIAK awaitog thcii aiiival, withdrew to the camp 

at Lunigiana, which he had qmtted upon com- 
ing into the Pisan territory, while Count Carlo recovered aU. tlie pl^es that 
hiM been tidren by the enems in that district 

The Florentines, being thus relieved from the attack m the direction of 
Pisa, assembled Ibe whole force between CoUe and Santo Gemmiano. But 
the army, on the arrival of Count Carlo, bemg composed of Sforzeschi and 
Braccesm, their hereditary feuds soon broke lorth, and it was thought that 
if they remained long in company they would turn their arms against each 
other. It was therefore determined, as the smaller evil, to divide them ; to 




send one party, under Count Carlo, mto the district of Perugia, and establish 
the other at Poggibonzi, where they formed a strong encampment in order to 
prevent the enemy from penetrating the Florentme territory. By this they 
also hop^ to compel the enemy to mvide their forces ; for Count Carlo was 
understood to ^ve many partisans m Perugia, and it was therefore expected 
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either Uiat he would occupy tlie place, or Uiat the pope would be compelled 
to send a large body of men for its defence To reduce the {Kmtiff to greater 
necessity, they ordered Niccolo Vitelli, who had been expelled from Qtta di 
Gastello, where his enem} Lorenro Vitclli commanded, to lead a foree 
against that place, with the Meur of dm mg out his aiheiMirvaiid n^ithdiau* 
mg it from obedience to the pope At thi begiiiiiing of the lampaign, for 
tune seemed to favour tlie hloicntines , for C ount C iilo made lapid advancts 
in the Perumno, and Niccolo Vitclh, though iinablt to cnUi 1 aatello, was 
superior in the field, and plundeied the surrounding louiitr} without opposi- 
tion The forces also at Poggibouzi constant! \ ovcirin the country up to 
the walls of biena 

These hopes, how evci, were not re disc d lor in the first place. Count 
Carlo died wmle in the tullcst tide of success, though the i oust qiit nces of this 
would have been less dctiimcntal to Uie ilorintiius liad not tlic Mctorj to 
which It cave occasion been nullified by the misconduct of t>thti8 jhe 
death of tlie count being known, the foiccs of tiu church, which had alioady 
assembled in Peiugii, concenccl hopes of o\ei coming the 1 loiintiiieB, and 
encamped upon the lake within thtcc miksof the (min\ On the other suit, 
Jacopo Guicoiaidini, eommissaiy to the aim> 1)> the advice of Roberto da 
Rimino, who, after the death of Count ( ii lo w as the pi me ip il c ommander, 
knowing the giound of their sanguine expect itions, determined to meet them , 
and coming to an engagement iieir tht lake, upon the site of the memorable 
rout of tlie Romans by Hannibal, the Caithaginian general, the papal fortes 
weie vanquished The news of the ^ictor>, which elul greet honoui to tlu 
comniandeis, diffused unnersal jov at hloiincc, and would ha\t msund a 
fa\ouiablo tciiuniition of the cuiipiigii, hid not tin disoicbis which aiosi 
m the aim) it Poggibon/i thrown all into confusion , loi the iiihantage ob 
tamed b} the vilom of the one w is more than countcih danced by the 
disgraceful proceedings of the othei Having m lele consider ible hoot} m the 
Sienese tenitoiy, quaiiels aiose about the divisi ii of it betwee ii the maiquis 
of Mantua and the miiquis of 1 eiiaio, who, coming to aims, assailed each 
othei witli the utmost fury , and the bloientincs seeing the> could no loiigci 
a\ail themselves of the sei vices oi both, dlowed the m iiqiiis of 1 1 ri ii i and 
his men to letiiin lioine 


Tin FI leitUnts Rvutel at P ffdanzt 

Ihe aini} l)eiii„ thus icelueed, without i leaelti, and elisoider prevailing 
m ever} de^Mitment, the duke of C dabiia, who was with his forces near 
Siena, resohed to ittack tliem immediate!} Ihe hloientiiics, finding the 
enemy at hand, were seized with i sudden i>anie neithr i tlu ii amis nor their 
numbers, m wlUch the} weie supeiioi to thin ad\eisaii(s noi then nosition, 
which was one of great stiength, could gne tliem confidence but obseivmg 
the dust occasioned by the eiiem}’b appioach, without w iiting foi i light of 
them, the} fled in all diieetions, leiving then ammunition caniiges, and 
artdlery to be taken by the foe Such cow iidic e iiid disoidei prevailed m 
the armies of those times th it the tuiiung of a he ise s lie id oi tail was suf 
ficient to decide the f ite of an ex]Kditioii Jhis eltieit h ided the kmgs 
tioops with boot} iiid iilled the hloientines with iisiiia}, foi the cit}, besides 
the war, was afflicted with pe>>tileiiec, which pre\ ailed so extensively that all 
who possessed \illas fled to them to escape death Phis occasioned the 
defeat to 1*6 attended with gieatei hoi roi , foi tliose citizens whosepoaaee m ons 
lay m the Vol di Pesa and the Val d Elsa, ha\ mg retired to them, hastened to 
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Floience witli fill speed as socm as they heard of the disaster, taking with them 
not only their children and their pioperty, but even their labourers , so t^t 
it seemed as if the enem^ weie exacted eveiy moment in the city 

Those who were appointed to the miiiugement of the wai, peiceiving the 
universal consternation, commanded the victoiious forces in the Pcrugmo to 
give up tlieii enterpnse m that distiict uid march to oppose the enem> in the 
Val d^Elsa, who, after tlieii victoiy, plmideied the country without opposi- 
tion, and although the Florentint axmy liid so closely piesscd the city of 
Petugia that it was expected to f ill into then h inds eveiy instant, the people 
preferred defending uicir own possessions to endeavouiing to sei/e those 
of others The tiuops, thus withdrawn fiom the ]>uibuit of their good loi- 
tune, were marched to San C iscinno, a castle within eight mihs of 1 loienec, 
the leaders thinking they c ould take iip no othei position till tlie relics of the 
routed aimy were assembled On the otlici lianil, the enemy being under no 
further restraint at Perugii, and emboldened by the departure of the 1 loren- 
tines, plundered to a large amount in the districts of Arezzo and Coitona , 
whilst those who under Alfonso, duke of ( alabiu, had been \ictoiioub near 
Poggibonzi, took the town itselt, sacked Vico and Certoldo, and after these 
conquests and pilligingb enc imped before the for ti css of ( olle, which wis 
considered very strong , and as tlie gaiiison was biave and faithful to the 
hloientines, it was hoired they would hold the enemy at bi> till the republic 
was able to collect its foiceb I he l^loieutines being at San Casciano, and 
the enemy continuing to use then utmost exertions against Colle, they closer- 
mined to draw nedaei, th it the iiih ibitaiits might be the more lesolutc in their 
defence and the enemy assiil them less boldly With this design tliey re- 
moved then camp from S in ( asciano to Santo Geminiano, about five niilcb 
from Colle, and with light eavahy and other suitable forces were able evei\ 
day to annoy the duke s camp 

All this, however, was msuihcicnt to lelieve the jieople of Colle , for, hav- 
ing consumed then pioMSions, they were compelled to sui render on the 13th 
of November, to the great giiot of the 1 loientmeb and joy of the enemy, 
more especially ot tlie Sienpbc, who, besidcb then habitu^ hatred of the 
Florentines, had a particular animosity against the people ot Colle 

It was now the depth of winter, and the weathii s j ui'suitable for war 
that the pope and the king, either designing to hold out a hope of peace or 
more quietly to enjoy the fiuit of then victories, proposed a truce for thiee 
months to the hloientines, and allowed them ten days to consider the repl>. 
The offer was cageily accepted , but as wounds are well known to be more 
painful after the blood cools than when they were hrst leccl^ed, tins biief 
repose awakened the 1 loientiiies to a eonsciousness of the miseries they had 
endured, and the citizens openly laid the blame upon each othei, pointing 
out the eirois committed in the management of the war, the expenses 
uselessly incuiied, and the taxes unjusUy imposed These matters were 
boldly discussed, not only in private circles, but in the public coimeds , and 
one individual even ventured to turn to Lorenzo de* Medici and say, ** The 
city IS exhausted and can endure no more wai , it is therefore necessary to 
thmk of peace 

Lorenzo was himself awaie of tlie necessity, and assembled the friends in 
whose wisdom and fidelity he had the greatest confidence, when it was at 
once concluded that, as the Venetians were lukewarm and unfaithful, and 
the duke m the powei of his guardians, and involved m domestic difficulties, 
it would be desirable by some new alliance to give a better turn to their 
affairs. They were m doubt whether to apply to the king or to the pope ; 
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but ha\uig ezamined the question on all sides, the\ preferred the friendship 
of the king as more suitable and secure ; for the short reigns of the pontiffs, 
the clianges ensuing upon each succession, the disrigAid shouii by the church 
towards tempoial princes, and the still gitiitci want of its{)ect for them 
exhibited m bei dcteiminatioub, rendtred it impossible foi a sec ular prince to 
tiust a pontiff, ox safel} to shaie his fortune , for an adlitrciit of the pope 
would ha\e a companion in \ictor>, but in defeat must stand alone, wnilst 
the pontiff was subtained b} Ins sjuituil powci and influence 

Lorenzo a Eml aaay to Kaplea 

Having tlierefoie decided tint tlu kings fiicndship would be of the 
greatest utility to them, they thougbi it would be most casil> and certainly 
obtained by Lorenzo's presence , for m piopcrtion to the confidence they 
evinced towaidb him, the gieatci they imagine d would be the [robabilit} of 
icmoving hib im]>ressions of past enmities Loren/o hiMiig resolved to go 
to Naples, lecommended the city and go\trnmtnt to the cue of lommaso 
Soderini, who was at that time gonfalonier of just ict Ik left h lore uce at the 
bcginmng of Decembei, and having ariivcd it Pisa, wrote to the guveinroent 
to acquaint them with the cause of his ikpaituic Ihe scigtiiorv, to do 
him honour, and enable him the mou cflectuillj to tie it with the king, 
appointed him ambassador fiom the 1 lorcntiiie people, and endowed him 
with full authority to make such airangemcnts as he thought most useful 
for the republic 

At this time Robeito d i San Sevcrino, with Lodovico and Ascanio (Sforza, 
then cider biothci, being dead), again attacked Milan, in ordei to lecover 
the government Having taken lortona, and the city and the whole state 
being 111 aims, the duchesb Bona was advised to restore the Sforzesehi, and 
to put a stop to civil contentions b> admitting them to the government 
The person who gave this advice was Antonio lassino, of Feiraro, a man of 
low origin, who, coming to Milan, fell into the hands of the duke Galeazro, 
and was given by him to hib duchess foi hci valet He, either from his 
personal attractions, or some secret influence, aftci the duke s dc ath attained 
such influence over the duchess, that he governed the state almost at his 
will T1 IS gieatly displeased the minister Ceeco, whom prudence and long 
expel lencc had rendered invaluable , and who, to the utmost of his ]iowei, 
endeavouied to diminish the authority of Tasbiiio witli the duchess and 
other members of the government Tassino, awaic of this, to avenge him- 
self foi the miury, and secure defenders against Cfceo, advised the duchess 
to recall the Sforzesehi, which she did, without couimuiiieiting her design to 
the minister, who, when it was done, said to hex, You have taken a step 
which will depnve me of my life, and you of the government ’ This shortly 
afterwards took place, foi Gecco was put to death b} Lodovico, and Tassxno 
being expelled from the dukedom, the duchess was so enraged that she left 
Milan, and gave up the eaxe of her son to Lodovico who, becoming sola 
governor of the duxedom, caused, as will be hexeafter seen, the rum of Italy. 

Lorenzo de' Medici had set out for Naples, and the tiuce between the 
parties was in force, when, quite unexpectedly, Lodovico I regoso, being in 
'Correspondence with some persons of Sarzana, entered the place by stealth, 
took possession of it with on aimed force, and imprisoned the Florentme 
governor. This greatly offended the seigniory, for they thought the whole 
had bee \ concerted with the connivance of King Fei dinand 1 hey complained 
to the duke of Calabna, who was with the army at Siena, of a breach of the 
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truce; and lie endeavoured to prove, by letters and embassieb, that it had 
occurred without either his own or his fawer*s knowledge. The Florentines, 
however, found themselves in a very awkward predicament, being destitute 
of money, the head of the republic in the power of the kin^, themselves 
engaged in a long-standing war with the latter and the pope, m a new one 
with the Genoese, and entirely without friends ; for they had no confidence 
in the Venetians, and on account of its changeable and unsettled state they 
were rather apprehensive of Milan. They had thus only one hope, and that 
depended upon Lorenzo’s success with the king. 

Lorenzo arrived at Naples by sea, and was most honourably received, not 
only by Ferdinand, but by the whole city, his coming liaving excited the 
greatest expectation ; for it beiim generallv understood that the war was 
undertaken for the sole purpose of enecting ms destruction, the power of his 
enemies invested his name with additional lustre. Being admitted to the kind’s 
presence, he spoke with so much propriety upon the affairs of Italy, the dis- 
position of her princes and jieople, his hopes from peace, his fears of the re- 
sults of war, that Ferdinand was more astoiiishcd at the greatness of his mind, 
the promptitude of his genius, his gravity and wisdom, than he had previ- 
ously been at his power. He consequently treated him with redoubled 
honour, and began to feel compelled rather to part with him as a friend, than 
detain him as an enemy. However, under various pretexts he kept Lorenzo 
from December to March, not only to gain the most perfect knowledge of 
his own views, but of those of his city ; for ho was not without enemies, ^rho 
would have wished the kinp to detain and treat him in the same manner as 
Jacopo Piccinino ; and, with the ostensible view of sympathising for him, 
pointed out all that would, or rather what they wished would result from 
such a course ; at the bame time opposing iii tiie council eveijr proposition 
at all likely to favour him. By such means as these the opinion gained 
ground that, if he were detained at Naples much longer, the government of 
Florence would be changed. This caused the king to postpone their separa- 
tion more than he would have otherwise done, to see if any disturbance were 
likely to arise. But finding everything going quietly on, Ferdinand allowed 
him to depart on the 6th of March, 1479, having, wdtli ever^ kind of attention 
and token of regard, endeavoured to gain his affection, and formed with him 
a perpetual alliance for their mutual defence. Lorenzo returned to Florence, 
and upon presenting himself before the citizens, the impressions he had 
created in the popular mind surrounded him with a halo of majesty brighter 
than before. He was received with all the joy merited by his extraordinary 
qualities and recent services, in having ex^ed his own life to the most 
imminent peril, in order to restore peace to his country. Two days after his 
return, the treatv between the republic of Florence and the king, by which 
each party bound itself to defend the other’s territories, was published. The 
places taken from the Florentines during the war were to be given up at the 
discretion of the king ; the Pazzi confined in the tower of Volterra were 
to be set at liberty, and a certain sum of money, for a limited period, was to 
be paid to the duke of Calabria. 


Peace with Homur 

As soon as this peace was publicly known, the pope and the Venetians 
were transported with rage ; the pope thought himself neglected by the king; 
the Venetians entertained similar ideas with regard to tiie Florentines, and 
complained that, having been companions in the war, they were not allowed 
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to pditiupate in the peace UeiKirih of this deboription being hpread 
abroad, and received with entire ciedence at Florence, caused a general 
fear that Uie peace thus made iiould gi\e use to greater uani , and there- 
fore the leading members of the gosemment diterinined to confine tJie 
consideration of the most impoitant affairs to a siiitilltr iiumbei, and formed 
a council of sevent} citizens, in uhoiii the priiuinal authont} uas invested 
The new legulation calnud the minds of those dtsiiuiis of change, b> con- 
Mncing them of the futilit> of then iffoits Jo establish their authont^, 
they in the first place ntihcd the tieit> of ]Kaci with the hiiig, and sent 
as ambassadois to the jioiie, Antonio Kidolfi and Pieio Nasi Hut notwith- 
standing the peace, Alfoiiso, duke of Calahii i still leiiiaiiicd at Siena with his 
forces, pretending to be detained by disceuds amongst the citizens, which, 
he said, had iisen so high, that wlule he icsieled outside the cit\ they hail 
compelled him to entei and assume the office of iibitniioi lietwie n the in He 
took occasion to eb iw luge sums of mone} fiom the woaltli(st citizens 
by wa} of fines, impnsoned mdii>, banished otluis and put srtnu to death , 
he thus became suspected, not only b\ tlie Sienese but by the He Tcntiiies, of 
a desim to usuip the sn\eieigiit\ eif Suna iioi w is unv lenicdc then avail- 
able, lOT the lepubbe had foimed a new tlliiiuc with tlie king, and was at 
enmity with the pope and the Veiicliins ihis suspuion w is mtcrtained 
not onl} b} the gieat 1)od> of the hloieiitiiK jHojile, who arc subth intor- 
picters of apjieaiaiices but b} the pimcipil niMiiheis of tin govciiiment, 
and It was agieed, on all bands, tbit the citv iicvei was in so iiiiich danger 
of losing hci bbeit} 

Ihe fuikisli cmpeior, Alubainincd II, hid gone with a laigc ariii> to the 
siege of Rhodes, and eunUnued it foi sevcial months , hut thougli hia forces 
were numeious, and his com age indoinitahle, )ic found them iiioic than 
eq^lled by those of the besieged, who lesistiel liis attack with sudi ohslinate 
vAour that he was at list compelled to retiic in disgrace liaviiig left 
Rhodes, part of his ami}, undti the iiasha Akliniei, ajiproacheel Veloiia, and 
eitlier from obseivmg the facility of the elite i pi ibp, or in obedience to Ins 
sovereign’s commands, coasting along the It ibui shoies, he suddenly landed 
four thousand soldiers, and attacked the city of Otranto, which lit easiW took, 
plundered, and put all the inhabitants to tlie swoid He then lortined the 
city and port, and having assembled a large body of eavaliv , pillaged the sur 
rounding counti> The king, learning this and awaie of the redoubtable 
cWacter of his assailant, immediately sent messengeiA to all the sui rounding 
poweis, to request assistance against the common eiiemv, and ordered the 
immediate return of the duke of Calabna with tlie foices at Siena 

This attack, howevei it might annoy tin duke and the rest of Ital}, 
occasioned the utmost ]oy at Florence and Siena , the laitci thinking she h^ 
recovered her liberty, and the former that she had eseaned i storm which 
threatened her witii destruction These impressions, wnicJi weu not un- 
known to the duke, increased the legret he felt at Ins dr])artiire from 
Siena , and he accused fortune of having, by an unexpected and unaccount- 
able accident, depiived him of the sovereignty of Tuscan} The same 
circumstance changed the disposition of the pope, foi altliough he had 
previoudy refused to receive any ambassador fiom hlorenct, he was now so 
moUified as to be anxious to bsten to an} overtures of tieaec , and it was 
intimated to the Florentmes that, if they would condescend to ask the pope’s 
pardon, they would be sure of obtainmg it Thmking it advisable to seize 
the oppcrtunit}, they sent twelve ambassadors to the pontiff, who, on their 
arrival, detained them under different pretexts before he would admit them 
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to an audience However, teims were at length settled, and what bliould be 
contributed by each iii peace oi war 

The messengers were then admitted to the feet of the pontiff, vho, with 
the utmost pomp, received them in the midst of his cardinals They 
apologised for past occunences hist showing they had been compelled by 
necessity, then blammg the mahgmty of otheis, oi tlie lage of the populace, 
and their just indignation, and enlaigmg on the unfoitunate condition of 
those who are compelled (ither to tight oi die, saying that, since eveiy 
extiemity is endured in older to avoid death, they had suffered war, inter- 
dicts, and other inconveniences brought upon them by recent events, that 
their repubhc might escape slaveiy, which is the death of free cities How- 
ever, if in then necessities they had committed any offence, tliev were 
desLious to make atonement, and trusted in his clemency, who, after the 
example of the blessed Kedcemei, would leccive them into ms compassionate 
aims. 

The pope’s leply was indignant uid haught} Aftei leitc rating all the 
offences against the chuich duiing the late tiansactions, he said that to com- 
plv with the piecepts of God, he would giant the pardon they asked, but 
would have them understand that it was then duty to obey , and that, upon 
the next instance of their disobedience, they would inevitobly foifeit the 
liberty which they had just been upon the point of losing, for those meiit 
freedom who exercise themselves in good works and avoid evil , that liberty, 
impioperly used, iniuies itself and otheis , that to thmk little of God, and 
less of his chuich, is not the pait of a free man, but a fool, and one dlsp^sed 
to evil lather than good, and to effect whose coircction is the duty not only 
of princes but of every Chiistian So that m lespect of tlie lecent events, 
they had only themselves to blame, who, by then evil deeds hid given rise 
to the war, and inflamed it by still woise actions, it having been teimmated 
by the kindness of otheis rat W than by any merit of then own The form- 
ula of agreement and benediction was then lead, and, in addition to what 
had already been consideied and agieed upon between the puties, the pope 
said that, u the Florentines wished to enjoy the fruit of his toig veness, they 
must maintain flfteen galleys, aimed and equipped, at their own expense, so 
long as the Tuiks should mike wai upon the kingdom of Naples The 
ambassadors complained much of this burden in addition to the airangement 
already made, but were unable to obtain any alleviation Howevei, after 
their return to Florence, the seigmory sent, as ambassador to the pope, 
Gmd* Antonio Vespucci, who had recently letuined fiom France, and who 
by his piudence bi ought eveiv thing to an amicable conclusion, and obtained 
many favouis fiom the pontiff, which weie considered as presages of a closei 
reconciliation 

Having settled their affiirs with the pope, Siena being free, themselves 
released from the feai of the king by the depaituie of the duke of Calabna 
from Tuscany, and the wai with the Turks still continuing, the hlorentmes 
pressed the king to restore theii foi tresses, which the duke of Calabna, upon 
quitting the country, had left in the hands of the Sienese Ferdinand, appre- 
hensive that if he refused they would withdraw from the tdliance with mm, 
and by new wars with the Sienese depnve him of the assistance he hoped to 
obtain from the ^pe and other Italian powers, consented that they would 
be given up, and oy new favours endeavouied to attach the Florentines to his 
interests. 

The castles being restored, and this new alliance established, Lorenzo de* 
Medim recovered the reputation which fust the war and then the peace, when 
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the king's designs \iere doubtful, luul dtpiisid him of » foi at this Mnod 
tlieie wds no lack of those iiho openly slundtied him wiUi basing sold his 
country to save himself, and said thit m ssiii the} hid lost then teriitones, 
and in peace their liberty But the foitiesm s bt iiig lei os t ltd, an honourable 
treaty ratified with the king iiid tlu iit> n stored to hci foinur influence, 
the spint*of public discouise entire Is t hinged in h Iok net, n place greatly 
addicted to gossip, ind in svhidi actions sie judged b\ the siuct ss attending 
them, rather than b} the intelligcnci cmplo}id in thin diitctioii therefore, 
the citizens piaised Lorenzo exti isagsiitls, dtdiiing that b\ his prudence 
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he had recoveied in peace svhat unfavourable ciicumslances hid t ihoii from 
them ill war, and that by his disci etion ind judgment he h id done iiioic than 
the enemy with all the foice of their aims 

Further Papal Warn 

The in\ ision of the links hid dtfciiid the sv ii sshidi s\ is about to 
bleak foitli fiom the angei ot the impe iiid the Vciicti ms at the peace 
between the hloientines and the king But is the beginning of that inv wioii 
was unexpected and benehciil, its conclusion ss is cquill> unlooked for and 
injunoub, foi Muhammed cl}ing suddeiil}, dissensions nose amongbt hw 
bonb, and the forces which sveie in Axmlia, lieing abandoned by then com- 
mander, sui rendered Otranto to the king The feirs svhich icstiaincd the 
impe and tlie Venetians being thus lemovcd, evcr> one bcc him ipprehensive 
of nesv tioubleb On the one hand was the league of the pope ind the Vene- 
tiiATni, and with them tiie Genoese, Sienese, ana othci niinoi powers , on the 
other, the Florentines, the king, and the duke, siith sshoin were the Bolog- 
nese and many pnnees The Venetians svished to become loids of Ferrary 
and thought &ey were justified by circumstances in making the attempt, and 
homng for a favourable result Then diffeirnccs arose thus the marqUiS 
of Rerrara affiimed he ssras under no obbgation to tike silt from tlie Vene- 
tians, or to admit their governor, the terms of on'vcntion between them 
dechuing that, after seventy years, the cat} was to be fret from both imposi- 
tions. Tlie Venetians replied that, so long as he held the Polesiiie, he was 
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bound to receive then ball and tlieit governoi Tlie maiquib lefubiiig lus 
consent, the Venetians considered themselves ]ustified in taking arms, and 
tliat the piebent moment offered a suitable opportunity, foi uie pope was 
indignant against the Florentines and the kmg , and to attach the i)Ope still 
further, the count Girolamo, who was tlien at Venice, was received with all 
possible respect, fust admitted to the piivilcgts of a citizen, and then raised 
to the rank of a senatoi — the higliest distinctions the Venetian senate can 
confer. To piepare foi the wai, tiiey levied new taxes, and appointed to the 
command of the foicos, llobeito da San Sevciino, wlio being offended with 
Lodovico, govemoi of Milan, fled to Toitona, hence, after occasioning some 
distuibances, he went to Genoa, and whilst there, was sent for by the Vene- 
tians, and placed at the head of their tioops 

These ciicumstances becoming known to the oxiposite league, induced it 
also to provide for war The duke of Milan appointed as liis general Fedc- 
rigo d*Uibmo, the Florentines engaged Gostanzo, loid of Pesaio, and to 
sound the disposition of the pope, and know whetliei the Venetians made 
war against f'eiiarawith lus consent oi not. King Feidinand sent Alfonso, 
duke of Calabria, with lus aimy, acioss the Tronto, and asked the pontiff s 
permission to pass into Lombaidy to assist the marquis, which was lefuscd 
in the most peiemptoiy mannei The Floientines and the king, no longci 
doubtful concerning the popes intentions, detei mined to haiass him, and 
thus either compel hun to take pait with them, or throw such obstacles in 
his way as would pievent him fiom helping tlie Venetians, who had alieady 
taken the held, attacked the maiquis, o\oriun lus teiiitory, and encamped 
befoie Figaruolo, a foiticss of the greatest impoitance In puisuanee of the 
design of the Floientines and the king, tin (luke of Calabiia, by the assist- 
ance of the Colonna family (^the Oismi hid ]omed the pope) plundeied the 
country about Rome, and committed gicat (le\a8tation , whilst the Floien- 
tines, with Niccolo Vitelli, besieged and took Cittu di Gastello, expelling 
Lorenzo Vitelli, who lie Id it ioi the po^ie, and pi icing Niccolo in it as piince. 

The pope now found himself m sei) gieat stiaits, loi the (tiy of Rome 
was disturbed by factions, and the counti} coieied with encT.ues But act- 
ing with couiage and lesolution, he appointed Robeito da Rimim to take the 
command of his foices , and having sent foi liiin to Rome, whcie his tioops 
were assembled, told him how gieat would be the houoai it he could delivei 
the church fiom the king s foices and tlie tioubles m which it was involved ; 
how greatly indebted not only himself, but all lus successois would lie, and 
that not mankind inciel>, but God himself would be undei obligations to 
him. The magnificent Robei to, having copsidci cd the foi ces and preparations 
flJreadv made, advised the pope to laise as numeious a body of infantiy as 
possible, which was done without dela^ The duke oi Calabiia was at hand, 
and constantly harassed the country up to the veiy gates of Rome, which so 
roused the indignation of the citizens that man^ offered tlieir assistance to 
Roberto, and all were thankfully received The duke, heaimg of these 
preparations, witlidrew a short distance fiom the city, that in the belief of 
nnomg him gone, the magnificent Robeito would not pursue him, and also 
in expectation of his biothei Fedeiigo, whom then fathei lud sent to him 
with additional forces. But Roberto, finding himself nearly equal to the duke 
m cavalry, and super loi in mfantiy, marched boldh out of Rome, and 
took a position within two miles of the enem> The duke, seemg his adver- 
saries dose upon him, found he must eithei fight oi disgracefully retire. To 
avoid a retreat unbecoming a king’s son, he resolved to face the enemy ; and 
a battle ensued which continued zrom morning till midday. In this engage- 
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ment, sreater valour wab exhibited on botli bides than had been shoan in any 
other during the last fift> } ears, upwards of a thousand dead being left ujhiu 
the field. 

The troops of the cliuich were at kiigth \iLturioUb, foi her numerous 
infauti} bo almost d Iht ducal ca\ali\ that tlie> uiic iomiH.llod to letreati 
and Alionso himbclf aould ha\e fallen into the liaiids of the eneni}, had he 
not been rescued by a bod} of Tuiks, a ho itm uiicd at Otianto, and a ere at 
tliat time m his beiMcc The lord of liiimui, aitcr tins \ictoi\, returned 
tiiumphantly to Home, but did not long uijo> tlic fruit ot his >ulour, for 
haMng, duimg the heat ol the ciiga^i incut, liken u copious draught of 
aater, he was seized a itli a flux, of ahnh he \ci\ bhoith aheiaards died. 
The pope caused his futieial to be conducted with great pomp, and in a 
few da}s sent the count Giiolanio tea aids C itt i di C astello to rcstoie it to 
Loienzo, and also eudea\oui to gun Rimini, which being b> Roberto's 
death left to the caie of his widow and a sun who was quite a bo^, his holi- 
ness thought might be casil} won, cUid this would ceitainly hi\c been the 
case, if the lad} had not been d< feuded b} the Moientiiies, who opposed 
him so cffectuall} as to pievcnt his succe ss ag iinst botli Gastello and Rimini 

Whilst these tilings weie iii xiiogicss at Runic and iii Roniagiia, the 
Venetiaub took x>obS( ssion oi 1 igaiiicdo and i losscd the Po with then forces, 
riic camp of the diikt of Mil in and the iniiquis was in disoider , for the 
count of Urbmo, having fallen ill, was earned to Bologna for his ]cco\ery, 
blit died Thus the iiiaiquis' afiaiis wtu uiifoituiiately situutid, whilst 
those of the Venetians ga>c theiii iiu leasing hu[HS of 0 (cui>}nig iheirara. 
The Floicutmes and the king oi Naples used then utmost endeavours to 
gun the pope to their \ lews , and not having suieeeded h} foiet, they 
thieatened him with the council, which had iiliead} been summoned by the 
empei 01 to assemble at Bale , and b} means of the nDX>c]ial ambassadors, 
and the co-operation of the Iciduig caidnials, whoweic dtsnoub of peace, 
the pope wab compelled to turn hib attention tow iids tfitcliug the pacifica- 
tion of Itdl} With thib view, at the iiistigatioii oi liis fcais, and with the 
conviction that the aggiandisemcnt ot the Venetians would be the luin of 
the church and of ltdl> , he endeavoured to make x>ii«rcc with the league, and 
sent his nuncios to Naidcb, wheic a tieaty was concluded foi five }ear8, 
between the pope, tlie king, tlie duke of Milan, and the Floientinos, with an 
o|)ening foi tue Venetians to join them if they thought proper. When this 
was accomplished, the pope intimated to the Vciietiaiib that tlicy must desist 
fiouL war against Feiraia Ihey xefused to comply, and made preparations 
to piosecute tkeir design wiUi greater \igoui than the} had hitherto done , 
and having routed the forces of the duke and the maiquib at Argeiita, they 
approached Ferrara so closely as to pitch then tents in the marquis' jiark. 

The league found they must no longei delay lendering him efficient 
assistance, and ordeied the duke of Calabiia to march to herraia with his 
forces and tiiose of tlie pope, the lloientuie tioops also moving in the 
same dire*'tion In order to direct the opeiatious of the wai with greater 
efficiency, the league assembled a diet at Cremona, which was attended by 
tbe pope's legate, the count Girolamo, the duke of Calabria, the seignior 
Lodovaoo bforza, and Lorenzo de* Medici, with many othei Itaban prmoes ; 
and when the measmeb to be adopted were fully discussed, having decided 
that tbe best way of lelievuig Ferrara would be to effect a division of the ene- 
mies’ forces, the league desired Lodovico to attack the Venetians on the aide 
of Milan, but this be declined, for fear of bringing a war upon the duka'a 
temtoriea whudi it would be difficult to quell, it was therefore readved 
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to proceed with the united foices of the league to Ferrara, and having 
abbemhled foui thousand cavaliy and eight thousand infantry, they went m 
pursuit of the Venetianb, whose toce amounted to twenty-two hundred men- 
at-arms, and BIX thousand foot They first attacked the Venetian flotilla, 
then lying upon the ri\ti Po, which they routed with the loss of above 
two hundred vessels, and took piisoner Antonio Justimano, the purveyor of 
the fleet The Venetians, finding all Italy united agamst them, endeavoured 
to support then leputatiun by engaging iii their service the duke of Lorraine, 
who joined them with two hunuied men-at-arms, and having suffeied so 
gieat a destiuction of their fleet, they sent him, 
with x)ait of then army, to keep then enemies at 
bay, and liobeito da San Seveiino to cross the 
Adda with the remainder, and juoceed to Milan, 
I'lhcie they weie to laise the ciy of “The duke 
ind the lady Bona^** — lus motliei , hoping b} 
this means to give a now aspect to affans theie, 
believing that Lodovno and lus goveinment 
weie geneially unpopulai 

Phis attack at first cicated gieat consteina- 
tion, and loused the citizens in aims but eventu- 
ally produced consequences unfavouiable to the 
designs of the Venetians, foi Lodovico was now 
desiious to undertake what he had refused to do 
at the entieaty of lus allies Leaving the me iquis 
of Fciiara to the defence of lus own tenitonos, he, 
with foul thousand hoise and two thousand foot, 
and joined by the duke of Calabiia with twelve 
thousand hoise and five thousand foot, enter ed 
the teiritory of Btigaino, tlieii Biescia, next that 
of Veiona, and, in defiance of the Venetians, 
plundered the whole couuti> , foi it was with the 
greatest difficulty that Kobeito and his foices 
could s«ive the cities tliemseh es In the mean- 
time, the maiquis oi Feriaia 1 ad recovered a great 
part of his teintoiies , for the duke of Lorraine, 
by whom he was attacked, having only at his 
command two thousand hoise and one thousand 
A i<LOKBNiiNB fiftkbnth foot, could uot w ihstaud him Hence, during 
^ the whole ol 1188 the affans of the league weie 

piospeious. 

The winter having passed quietly over, tlie armies again took the field. 
To produce the greater iinjiiession upon the enemy, the league united then 
whole force, and would easily have deprived the Venetians of all they pos- 
sessed in Lombardy, if tlie war had been conduc ted in the same manner as 
during the preceding yeai , foi by the departure of the duke of Lorrame, 
whose term of service had expued, they weic reduced to six thousand horse 
and five thousand foot, whilst the allies had thirteen thousand horse and five 
thousand foot at their disposal. But, as is often the case where several of 
equal authority are joined in command, then want of unity decided the 
victory to their enemies. Feder^o, marquis ot Mantua, whose influence 
kept uie duke of Calabria and Lodovico bfoiza within bounds, being dead, 
differences arose between them which soon became jealousies. Giovanni 
Galeazzo, duke of Milan, was now of an age to take the government on him- 
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self* and had nianied the daughtei of the duke of Calabria, who wislied hia 
Bon-in-law to exercise the go\emment and not Lodo^ico, the latter, being 
aware of the dukes design, studied to pre\ent him fiom effecting it. The 
position of Lodovico being known to the Venetians, they thought they oould 
make it a\ailable for their own interests, and lioped, as the> had often 
before done, to recover m peace all the> had lost b} w ai and ha\ ing seoreth 
entered into tieaty with Lodotico, the tiims wexe lontluded in August, 1484. 

When this became known to the lest of the alius, the\ wexe gieatly dis- 
satisfied, piincipall> because they found that the plans won iioin the Vene- 
tians were to be restoied , that they w tie allow td to keep Ro\ig<i and the 
Pulesme, which the} had taken from the maiquis ot Ftiiaia, and besidea 
this letain all the pie-cmincnce and authoiity o\Lr heiiaia itself which they 
had formerly possessed Thus it was eMdent to e\er>oue tlio had lieen 
engaged in a wai which had cost vast sums of inont } , during tlu progress of 
which the} had acquiicd honour, and whuh w is coiKluded with ihsgrace , 
foi the places wiested fiom the cnemv weie ustuied without themsehes 
reco\ eiing those they had lost 1 hi} w i re, how e\ 1 1 , compelli d to ratify the 
tioat}, on .iccount of the unstitisftictoi} stitc of thin hnanrm, ind because 
the faults and ambition of otlieis had leiidered thtm unwilling to put then 
fui tunes to fuithei pi oof 

The Floientines, aftci the pacification of Lombaid}, could not remain 
quiet, for it appeared disgraceful that a pi i\ ate gintlcman should depiive 
thim of the foitiess of Sai/ana, and as it was allowed h> the (omlitions of 
peace not only to demand lost places, but to make wai upon an} who should 
impede their lestoiation, they immediately piovided men and mono} to 
undeitake its leeoveiy Upon this, Agostmo Fiegoso, who liud stired bai- 
zana, being unable to defend it, gave tlie loitiess to the bank of St (leotge, 
which leadily accepted it, undf*itook its defence, put a fleet to si a, and sent 
forces to Pietiasanta to pi event all attempts of tlie Floientines, whose camp 
was in the immediite vicinit} The Floientines found it would be essen- 
tiaU} necessaiy to gam possession of Pietiasanta, foi without it tlie acquisi- 
tion of Saizana lost much of its \alue, being situated between the latter 
place and Pisa , but tlie} could not, con8iBtentl> witli the tieaty, besiege it, 
unless the people of PietiaSiinUi, oi its gaiiison, weie to impede their acqui- 
sition of baizaiia To induce the eiicm> to do this, the Florentinis sent from 
Pisa to the camp a quantity of provisions and militai} stores, accomjianied 
by a vei^ weak escoit, that the people of Pietiasanta might have little 
cause for feai, and by the iiclmess of the boot} l)c tempted to the attack 
The plan succeeded according to then expectation , foi the inhabitants of 
Pietrasanta, attracted by the rich pii/e, took jiosstssion of it 

This gave legitimate occasion to the Florentines to undeitake operations 
against them, so leaving Sairana the} encamped before Pietrasanta, which 
was ver} populous, and made a gallant defence. The Floientines planted 
then artilleiy in the plain, and formed a rampart on the hill, that the} might 
also attack the place on that side Jacopo txuicciardmi was commissaiy of 
the arm} , and while the siege of Pietiasanta was going on, the Genoese 
took and burned the foitiess of Vada, and, landing then forces, plundered 
the surrounding countiy Boiigiaimi Gianfigliazzi was sent against tlipm 
with a bod} of horse and foot, and checked their audacit}, so that they pur- 
sued their depredations less boldly. The fleet continuing its efforts went to 
Leghorn, and by pontoons and otW means approached the new towrer, play- 
mg their artillery upon it for several days, but bemg unable to make any 
impression they withdrew. 
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In the meiintime the Florentines proceeded slowly against Pietrasanta, 
and the enemy taking couiage attacked and took their works upon the hill. 
This was effected with so much gloiy, and struck such a panic into the Floi- 
ontines, that they wbio almost ready to raise the siege, and actually retreated 
a distance of four miles , foi their g^neials thought tliat they would retire to 
wmter quarters, it being now October, and make no fuither attempt till the 
return of spring. 

When this discomfituie was knoivli at Florence, the government was 
filled with indignation , and, to impait fresh vigoui to tlie enterprise, and 
restoie the leputatiou of their foicts, they immediately appointed Quid’ 
Antonio Vespucci and Bernal do del Neii commissaiies, who, with vast sums 
of money, pioceeded to the army, and intimated the heavy displeasure of the 
seiraioiy, and of the whole cit} , if they did not return to the walls , and what 
a disgrace, if so large an aimy and so many generals, having only a smsdl 
garrison to contend with, could not conouei so poor and we ik a place They 
explained the immediate and futuie advantages that would result fiom the 
acquisition, and spoke so foicibly upon the subject, that all became anxious 
to renew the attack. They lesolvcd, m the hist place, to recovei the ram- 
part upon the hill , and heie it was evident how greatly humamty, affability, 
and condescension influence tlie minds of soldieis, for Quid’ Antonio Ves- 
pucci, by encouiaging one and promising anothci, shaking hands with this 
man and embracing that, induced them to pioceed to the charge with such 
impetuosity, that tliey gained possession of the lampait m an instant. How- 
ever, the victoiy was not unattended by misfoituno, for Count Antomio da 
Marciano was killed by a cannon shot This success filled the townspeople 
with so much tenoi that they began to make proposals for capitulation , 
and to invest the sui lender with imposing solemmty, Loienzo de’ Medici 
came to the camp, when, after a few days, the foitiess was given up. It 
being now wintei, the leadeis of the expedition thought it unadvisable to 
make any furthei effort until the leturn of spimg, more particularly because 
the autumnal an had been so unhcalthful that numbeis wexe affected bv it 
Quid’ Antonio Vespucci and Bongianm Gianfigliaz/i were taken ill and uied, 
to the great regret of all, so greatly had Antonio’s conduct at Pietiasanta 
endeared him to the aiiuy 

Upon the takmg of Pietiasanta, the Luccheso sent ambassadors to Flor- 
ence, to demand its surrender to tlieir repubhc, on account of its having pre- 
viously belonged to them, and because, as they alleged, it was in the conditions 
that places taken by eithei paity weie to be rcstoied to then original posses- 
sors. The Florentmes did not deny the articles, but replied tW they ^d 
not know whether, by the tieaty between themselves and the Genoese, which 
was then under discussion, it would have to be given up or not, and there- 
fore could not reply to that pomt at present , but in case of its restitution, it 
would first be neoessar> foi the Lucchese to leimburse them for the expenses 
they had incurred and the injury they had suffered, m the death of so many 
citizens ; and that when this was satwactoiily arranged, they imght entertam 
hopes of obtaining the place The whole wintei was consumed m negotia- 
tions between the Florentmes and Genoese, which, by the pope’s interven- 
tion, were carried on at Rome , but not bemg concluded imon the return 
of spimg, the Florentines would have attacked barzana had they not been 
prevented by the illness of Lorenzo de’ Medici and the war between the 
pope and King Ferdinand ; for Lorenzo was afflicted not only by the gout, 
which seemed hereditary in his family, but also by violent pains m the 
stomach, and was compelled to go to the baths for lelief. 
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The moie important reason was furnished b\ the uvar, of \ihich tins was 
tli€ origm. The city of Aquila, though subject to the kingdom of Naples, 
as 111 a manner free, and the count di Montorio possessed great influence 
o\er it. The duke of CnUbna in as upon tlie banks of the 1 roiito nith his 
men-at-arms, undei ])ri tence of appeasing soiiit distiiilNiiuehainotigsi the peas- 
antr>, buf really with a design of leduiing Aipiila entiuh under the 
king's authoiit>, and sent for the count di Montoiio, as if to lonsult him 
upon the business he pieteiided thin to huie in hand Tin count olK*>ed 
ii^ithout the least suspicion, and on his aiiinal \nas mule piisomr b> the 
duke and sent to Naples. When tins i irc umslaiu c bti iiin know n at Acjuila, 
the anger of tljf> inhabitants arose to the highest pitch, taking arms they 
killed Antonies Ceneinello, commissai> for the king, and with liitn some 
inhabitants known p«irtibaiis of his majist> Tin Aqnil ini, in oichi to 
Into a defender in tlicir icbellion, laiscd the baiitiei of the (liuicli, and miit 
cino>s to the pope, to submit then eit} and thomsihcs to him, hisecMhiiig 
that he would defend them as Ins own subjects against tlm t\i inii> of the 
king Ihe pontifF gladly undei took then defence, foi lie liid both pnblie 
and piivale leasons for hating that moiiaieli, and Sigiioi Keihiito da San 
Se\eiino, an enemy of the duke of Milan, being disc ng igi el, was ajipointe d 
to 1 ike the command of Ins foices, and sent for with ill s]>etcl to lioiiie lie 
lilt fated the fiienels iiid lelatnes of the count eli Moiilfuio to withdiaw 
the n allegiance from the king, and induced the ])niues of Altiniui i, Saleitio, 
and Bisigiiano to take aims against him 1 he king, hnding hinise If so sud- 
(le nly invoh eel in war had i eternise* to the Flore ntiiie s and the duke of Milan 
foi assistance. 1 he Fluientine s hesitated with le gaid to the n ow n ( oiidiie t, for 
they felt all the me onvenieneo oi neglecting then own tiflaits to attend to 
those cf othcis, and hostilities against the ehunli sfcimel likely to involve 
much iisk However, being unelei the obligation of a le igiu, they pie- 
fcLied thou heinour to couvemcnce or security, eiigigtel the Oisini, and sent 
all then ow ii forces under the count di Pitigliauo tow aids liumc , bi the assist- 
ance of the king, iho lattei divided his foices into two jiarts, one, under 
tlio duke of Calabria, he sent towards Rome, which, being joined by ihe 
Floieiitinos, opposed the army of the chuich, with the other, undt i Ins own 
command, he attacked the baions, and the war was prosecuted with various 
success on both sides At length, the king, being universally vie torious, 
peace was concluded by the intervention of the ambassadors of the king of 
Spam, in August, 1486, to which the pope consented , for having found for- 
tune opposed to him he was not disposed to ieimit it furtlier In this treaty 
all the powers of Italy were united, except the uenoese, who were omitted as 
rebels against the lepublie of Milan, and unjust occupiers of territones 
belonging to the f^loientmes. Upon the peace Ming latihed, Roberto da San 
Severiuo, having been during the war a treacherous ally of the c liureh, and 
by no means formidable to her enemies, left Rome , being followed by the 
forces of the duke and the Florentines, after passing Gesena, he found them near 
him, and urging his flight reached Ravenna with less than a hundred horse. 
Of his forces, part were received into the duke’s service, and jiart were plun- 
dered by the jieasantry The king, being reconciled with Ihh barons, put to 
death Jacopo Coppola and AntoneUo d* A versa and their sons, for having, 
during the war, betrayed his secrets to the pojie 

The pope having observed, in the course of the war, how jiromptly and 
earnestly the Florentines adhered to their alliances, although he had previ- 
ously been opposed to them from his attachment to the Genoese, and the 
assistance tney had rendered to the king, now evinced a more amicable 
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dupoBition, and reoeived their ambaasadors with greater favour than previ- 
ouuy. Lorenzo de* Medici, being made acquainted with this chan^ of feeling, 
encouraged it with the utmost s^citude ; for he thought it would be of p^reat 
advantage, if to the friendship of the king he could add that of the pontm. 

The pope had a son named Francesco, upon whom designmg to bestow 
states and attach friends who might be useful to him after his own death, 
he saw no safer connection in Italy than Lorenzo’s, and therefore induced the 
latter to give him one of his daughters in marriage. Having formed this 
alliance, tne pope desired the Genoese to concede Sarzana to the Floren- 
tines, insisting that the^ had no right to detain what Agostino had sold, nor 
was Agostino justified in making over to the bank of St. George what was 
not his own. However, his houness did not succeed with them ; for the 
Genoese, during these transactions at Rome, armed several vessels, and, 
unknown to the Florentines, landed three thousand foot, attacked Sar- 
zanello, situated above Sarzana, plundered and burned the town near it, and 
then, directing their artillery against the fortress, fired upon it with their 
utmost energy. This assault was new and unexpected by the Florentines, 
who immediately assembled their forces under Virgiiiio Orsiui, at Pisa, and 
complained to the pope that, whilst he was eudcavouriiig to establish ^ace, 
the Genoese had renewed their attack upon them. They then sent Piero 
Gorsini to Lucca, that by his presence he might keep the city faithful ; and 
Pagolantonio Soderini to Venice, to learn how that republic was disposed. 
They demanded assistance of the king and of Signor Lodovico, but obtained 
it from neither ; for the king expressed apprehensions of the Turkish fleet, 
and Lodovico made excuses, but sent no aid. Thus the Florentines in their 
own wars were almost always obliged to stand alone, and found no friends to 
assist them with the same readiness they practised towards others. Nor did 
they, on this desertion of their allies (it being nothing new to them), give 
way to despondency; for having assembled a large army under Jacopo 
Guicciardini aud Piero Vettori, they sent it against the enemy, who liad 
encamped on the river Magra, at tne same time pressing Sarzanello with 
mines and every species of attack. The commissaries being resolved to relieve 
the place, an engagement ensued, when the Genoese were routed, and Lodo- 
vico de’ Fieschi, with several other principal men, made prisoners. The Sar- 
zanesi were not so depressed at their defeat as to be willmg to surrender, but 
obstinately prepared for their defence, whilst the Florentine commissaries pro- 
ceeded with their operations, and instances of valour occurred on both sides. 

The siege being protracted by a variety of fortune, Lorenzo de’ Medici 
resolved to go to the camp, and on his arrival the troops acquired fresh 
courage, whilst that of the enemy seemed to fail ; for perceiving the obsti- 
nacy of the Florentines* attack, and the delay of the Genoese in coming 
to their rdief, they surrendered to Lorenzo, without asking conditions, and 
none were treated with severity except two or three who were leaders of 
the rebellion. During the siege, Lodovico had sent troops to Pontremoli, 
as if with an intention of assisting the Florentines ; but having secret cor- 
respondence in Genoa, a party was raised there who gave the city to Milan.’’ 


LAST TEABS OF LOBBNZO 

From this period until the death of Lorenzo Italy remained at peace rad 
little of any moment occurred at Florence. Lorenzo’s power augmented daUy* 
and like a deep rad rapid stream looked clear and smooth and beautiful 
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until crossed some obstacle , then its force mounted up and swept eveiy- 
thing YiolentW away. Nor was it alone in Florence that its strengUi and 
volume were felt , Lorenzo's true object and interest, like Ferdinand s, was 
peace, and they held the balance in their hand the unquiet nature of 
Alfonso was doubtful and dangerous but Lorenzo iiiltd the uiiextinct ener- 
gies of a powerful republic with the decision and uiiit\ of an absolute 
monarch and would allow no seeds of discoid to be sown without an instan- 
taneous effort to destro} , he influenced all the smaller state h, and the sast 
veight of hloience cast on the side of one or oiliti of the greater seas ne\er 
without its consequences Disputes for instance, oe e uiied this \ tar between 
Lodovico Sforza and Alfonso of Galabna about the foinicr s \iituall> usurp- 
ing the whole sovereign authority of Milan from his ncjduw , and these, 
pirtly b> pel suasion, and partly bv thieuts of placing liinibclf on the side of 
the injured pirtyi Loicnzo settled as ho did most others foi he was well 
convinced that nothing would prove more dingerous to his own aiithorit) 
th 111 any mere ise of power in either of these potentates sue li judicious 
management ho maintained the pc ice of Italj, well knowing that no ties, 
whether of rel itionsliip, oi obligation, or peisoiial ntlachinent, would over 
have the beneficial effects tint are produced b> fcai tm sovereign piinces 
If Cosmo purchased the liberties of I<loience, Loien/o received back the 
money with iiiteiest, not in power alone but in gold and Hilvei under 
the gonfalomeishinof Pieio Alamanniin Julv and August, 14*^0 tin disorder 
oi hiB tmances Im become so great as to make a flesh grint of piihlie money 
alK»olutel> 000688*11 > to rcstoie them, and in the jeii 14^1 othci fi iudulent 
means weie idopted to mike up the deficiencv His exit nsive commercial 
establishments were iiKessaiil} left in the hinds of agents who puffed up 
with the impoitance of then mabtci s iiime, squandered his substance while 
they neglected liis *iff ins , fiom the licgmnnig his ciedit had been sustained 
by occasional giants of public money to a Inge iniount but now the evil 
was BO alarmmglj mere ised th it i violent cffoit of the coniiiionwf ilth became 
necessaiy to i emove it, and that effoi t no less th in publie b inki upte y * On tlio 
13th of August, 1490, a bilia of seventeen mcmbeis with the full iioweis of 
the whole hloicntine nition was created to examine the condition of the coin- 
aj^e, the state ot the ^ ai lous gal elle ^ and the public fin inr es as cr>nnec ti d with the 
private necessities of Lorenro , to ascertain also what was spent on the occa 
bion of making his sou a cirdinal, which wath subsequent donations amounted 
to 50,000 floiins The disordei both of the public revenues and tin pnvate 
, resources of the Medici was extrime, the formei h iv mg even bee n anticipated 
and spent by his own and his agents’ extravagance tlie poitioxis of voung 
women, ilicady mentioned as forming a public stock biscd on national faith 
and moral integiity, were the first and greatest sufferers, this bianch of the 
public debt which previously paid throe pei cent per annum was at once 
leduoed by the authority of the commission to half that interest , and the 
instantaneous fall of public credit reduced the luoght dt monte^ or shares of 
100 floiins of public stock, from twenty -seven to eleven and a half * Ihe 
aoung women who married were allowed a sufficient sum from their por- 
tions to pay the contract duty, which of course immediately returned to 
the treasury , the remainder was reserved, and a payment of seven per cent, 
promised at the end of twenty years ^ 

One consequence of this wras a sudden check to marnage , and when the 
poitioxiB were invested in puUio securities, dowers of 1500, 1800, and even 
2000 florins were gpven by parties of equal rank to make up the deficiencv 
between reil and nominal portions, where 1100 had previoudy served. 
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There were coneequenily few maniagee except those accomphshed by force 
of ready money, and even for these Lorenzo's permission became necessary ^ 

‘‘ Now,” says Giovanni Gambi,e with all the indignation that might be 
expected from the son of the persecuted Nen, “now let all reflect on what it 
IS to set up t^iants m tlie city and create balias, and assembli pailiiments ” 
The depreci*itcd currencies of Siena, Lucca, and Bologna affected that of 
Florence, so that to keep the silver com m the country it was in like manner 
depreciated, this measure was considexed fair and necessaiy at the moment 
by many , but for the people’s quiet, who flrst and most sensibly feel such 
evils and who now justly began to murmur, it was announced as a measure 
for enabling government to pay those marnage poitioiis which had been 
stopped the pievious >eai The pubhe fui a season appeal to ha^e acqui- 
esced in this, not immediately peiceiMng that thc> weie pa>ing Loicn/o dc’ 
Medici’s debts , but when this new money, called the quattrmo bianco was 
issued at one-hfth moie than its real value and not tikeii by the ticasuiy foi 
more than its actual woith, the citizens saw))luiil> tint t]it> ueie defrauded 
and that every sjiecies of taxation was virtu illy augment! d by it to that 
amount, whcieupon a deep murmur of mdignatiuii pei\aded the cummunit> 
Their anger was vam , Lorenzo’s private necessities leqiiiied the saciifice, 
and his power enfoicecl it ^ 

When Innocent VlII made Loienzo’s son, Gio\anni de’ Medici, a eardinil 
ere the boy had completed the ago of fouiteeii, bung rather ashamed of his 
work he accompamed this honour by a stipulation that the hat was not to be 
worn foi tliiee yeais That time had now elapsed , Innocent sent th*' long- 
desired insignia, and thus prepared the way for a pontificate which eiicoui- 
aged Italian genius and estabUshed Medieean giandeur Ihe ceiemony of 
assuming this hat was pei formed with great pomp on the 10th of March, 
1492, and on the 9th of the following Apiil Loienzo breithed his list 
at Gareggi in the foity-fourth yeai of his age 

On Ills death-bed Loi^n/o is said to halt sent foi Giiolamo ^avoniiola 
(whom he had always unsuccessf ally courted), to confess and giant him ab< 
solution The monk first demanded whethei he placed entire faith in tlic 
mercy of God, and was answered in the afiirmative He next asked ij 
Lorenzo were ready to suricndci all the wealth which he liad wiongfull> 
acquired And this, after some hesitation, was also answered in the ami mi- 
tive The thud question was if he would le-establish popular government 
and restore public liberty but to this he would give no answer, or accoiding 
to others gave a decided negative, upon which ttie uncompromising chuich- 
man quitted him without bestowing absolution Ihe authenticity of thi< 
anecdote has been questioned, but it is m keeping with the character oJ 
both men p 


VON rfumont’s ebtimatf of lolbnzo 

Lorenzo de’ Modiei was called fiom this woild at the ago of forty- 
three years— a short life in which to have accomplished so much, to have 
achieved fame so wide-sprcad and enduimg In the character of this remark- 
able man, the foremost representative of a remarkable period, we find the irre- 
sistible onward impulse of creative power united to a deep knowledge of the 
stages that succeed each other m the development of the new, we find 
the highest degree of receptivity combined with a student’s seriousness and 
capacity for taxmg pains , we see a keen and joyous appreciation of art go 
hand in hand with the practical sense necessary to the proper conduct of 
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life , wc find him to possess, in a ^\o^d, dll the quahtieB that go to make the 
statesman, the ^luet, the citizen, and the prince 

He knew no fatigue uiidci the multipluit} of public afiaiis that fell to 
him as head of a ])eculiail> constituted state , with suie and rapid \iew he 
could take cognisance of the whole mass of business while gi\ing his atten- 
tion to title smallest details In his later \eai 8 he became wan and discreet, 
ne\er acting save as the lesult of deep ictlcetion, holding steadtasth to the 
goal he liad set himself, conscious, but not uiidul). of the elignit> of his posi- 
tion and that of the state lie represented In his hoiiic and fuiuil} lim he 
was ga} and compaiiioiuble As a husband lit was not abo\o reproach, 
it IS txue, but lie was tenderly attached to the wife lit liatl not chosen, 
demoted to the excellent mother with whom he had main qualities iii com- 
mon, and to his children he was always a gentious pro\ leler, a w ise e ouiiselloi 
and guide He had the f iculty of attracting to himself people of the widest 
diversity of clni lelci, and was capable of forming w iiiii iiid listing fiitnd- 
ships , amid all the cans of state ho was nt\er too hus\ to reiidei iissistame 
to i fiieiid, and was as icad> to cxcit himself in bcluilf of the low as of tlie 
high 

It IS not to be denied, however, tint he possessed a share of the weak- 
nesses and fallings of his times, which wtie chietlv appaieiit in his political 
life, supenoi as it was m consistenev and honest \ of iiuipose to that of most 
ioieign 01 Italim st itesmeii of his ela} llis inltnoi poli(\, iii paiticulur, 
has received shui) blame, as much foi its lefasliioinng of the coiistitutiuii to 
peiinit an inciease m pe isoii il powei as for the eoiiupt methods t mployed to 
gam undisputed control o\ei the state funds As regaids the latter charge 
It IS difiicult to see how in lalci }iais — h<ui longei life bcdi granted to 
Lorenzo — i catistroplie could have been avoided, unless a protruded [leaco 
had allowed the mimtenanee of a perfect balance in the state exiKnditures 
In rcsiiect to the lust slioitcoming many cuntempoi iiics expicssed the 
opinion tint Loieii/o s fixed and sceiet aim was to eieate lor himself a piiii- 
cijnlit}, to attiiii which end he was meiel) await iig a favouiable oppoi- 
tuuiiy — the appointment to the ufiiee of goufalunitr, for example , when he 
should have leiehcd tlie propei age 

When all Ins been weighed and judged, undoubtedly tlie worst evil in 
the rule of Loren/o the Magnificent is just this lack of agreeme iit lietweeii 
foim and f i t, this diveision of the highest authoiity fiom its pi opt i etiitie 
Peisonality h^ become the most powei ful factor in all depai tnie iits of the 
admimstration — the political, the tmancial, the judieiil Neveriheless if 
Florence was free fiom the excesses that disgiaced every othri Italian state, 
it Loienzo’s lule was mild and blameless compaied to that of (osnio, not 
only the coiitinuanee of peace, the assured position of the countr> , and the 
habit on the part of the people of submitting to such a rule wcie to lie 
thanked foi it, but the views and ability of the man wlio stood at the head 
Lorenzo de’ Mediei was determmod to be obejed, but he was no t^iaiit on 
the one hand too keen-sighted a reader of men, and too well-vcrscd in the 
traditions of his people , on the other he was of a nature too magnanimous 
and nchly endowed, too open, too necessitous of frienilship to fall into an 
extreme of despotism. Above all he was a citizen of Florence, and if left to 
himself, would have allowed nothing m his outer circumstances to distinguish 
him from the rest of his fellow-citizens ; but after the Pazzi conspiracy it 
wus deemed necessary that he should be accompanied everywhere by a 
p^ard, formed at fixst of four trusted friends, later of twelve paid mem- 
bers of ihi nobility. 
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As regaids Lis arbitrary admmistration of the state finances opinions 
varied even in his own time. Had he not diverted to his own purposes a 
portion of the pubhc funds, areued some, he would have been ruined, and 
his rum would have entailed that of countless others. All that he took 


from fiist to last, as well to preserve his credit as to carry on an extravagant 
mode of life, was as nothing compared to the losses an incompetent ruler 
would have brought upon the state , one ill-consideied oi untimelv pubhc 
regulation alone would have cost the treasuiy dearei than Loienzo^s entire 
rme The final aim of all the Medici, so ran the general opinion, was their 
own profit 01 advancement, but they lemained hloientiiie citizens to the 
end, and in most oases then mteiests and those of then city were identical. 
To the kmdly disposed who rendered this judgment aftei Loienzo'b death, 
the answer was indeed gnen that the aim ot the Medici had been none 
the less sole dominion, because it vas given the foim of democracy by the 
destiuction of the patrician influence, and the raising to favour of members 
of the lowei classes, that a subtle, crafty tyiann}, like tliat of Cosmo de 
Medici, or one tempered by generosity and beniAolenee, like Loienzo’s 
was the more dangeious foi the people inasmuch as it paved the way for a 
severer foim. 


In the ninth chapter of lus Ei%tory of Florenu Gmeciardiniff gives a 
masterly summmg up of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s influence o\ti the city that 
gave him biith Flounu ,” he sa^s, **did not become fiee undei Lorenzo 
de* Medici, but a bettei master no city could have had. Incalculable good 
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evils that are mbcpaiable from tyranny in any foim were limited in then 
workings-— rendered almost harmless, in fact, when his will came into play 
There weie doubtless many who rejoiced at his death , but all who took 
any part m the administration regretted it deeply, even those who thought 
they had grounds of complaint against him, for none could tell what a 
change of ruleis might bring about.’ e 
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CHAPTER XIII 

ASPECTS OF LATER RENAISSANCE CULTURE 

What we call, for want of a bettei uanir, the RLnaiHbaiice, waa a 
period of traneition fiom the Middle Agis to the first phaiH* of modern 
life It was a step which bad to be m^e, at unt qual distanct ■ of time 
and under varying influences, by all tlie peoples of the huiopcan com* 
munity. At tihe commencement of this lanod, the modem nations 
acouired consistency and fluty of type Mutually repelled by the prin 
clple of nationality, which made of each a wparatc organism, they wore 
at the same time dnwn and knit together bv a common bond of intel- 
lectual activities and mterests The cieatioii of this international coii- 
soiousness or spirit, which, after the lapse of four centuries, justiflts us 
in regarding the past history of Europe as the history of a single family, 
and encourages us to expect from the future a still closer interaction 
of the western nations, can be ascribed in a great measuie to ihe 
Renaissance. -J. A. Symonds^ 

We must no^y interrupt the btoiy of political development, to make a casual 
survey of the culture of the time of the Medic i and the succecdinff genera- 
tion. Scholarship had progressed pretty steadily since the daya of Petrarch. 
'^Even the early part of the fifteenth century,'* sa^s Ros(‘oe,f ** produced 
scholm as much superior to Petrarch and his coadjutors, as tliey a ere to the 
monkish compilers and scholastic disputants who immediately preceded 
them ; and the labours of Leonardo Aretino, Giannzzo Manetti, Guarino 
Veronese, and Poggio Bracciolmi, prepmd the way for the still more cor- 
rect and classical productions of rolitiano, Sannazaro, Pontano, and 
Aurarelli.’* 

Now there (uime a fresh impulse through the arrival of numerous Greek 
scholars from the East) and their example led to a more philosophical study 
of classical languages. The establishment of public libraries in Italy began 
now to be a prominent feature of the culture development. Cosmo de* 
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Medici was particularly active m this direction , his son Piero steadily pur- 
sued the same object , and Lorenzo brought the work to a culmination in 
the final development of the Laurentian library. The mterest in the classics 
was probably mfluential in retardmg ti^e development of Italian hterature. 
Nevertheless, the mfiuence of Lorenzo de’ Medici was directed also towards 
the field of cieative liteiatuie, and he himself was prominent in the restora- 
tion of Italian poetiy a He attempted to restore the poetry of his country, 
to the state in which Petrarch had left it , but this man, so superior by 
the greatness of his chaiacter, and by the universality of his gemus, did not 
possess the talent of veisification in the same degree as Petrarch In his 
love verses, his sonnets, and canzom, we find less sweetness and harmonj . 
Their poetical colouring is less striking, and it is lemarked that they dis- 
play a ruder expression, more nearly alhed to the infancy of the language 
On the other hand, his ideas are more natural, and are often accompanied 
by a great chaim of imagination. 

The most talented hteiaTy protege of Lorenzo was the famous scholar, 
Angelo Politiano Politiano was boin on the 24th of July, 1454, at Monte 
Puloiano (Moiib Politianus), a castle, of which he adopted the name, instead 
of that of Ambiogmi, home l)> his father He applied himself witli aidoui 
to those scholastic studies which engaged the geueial mind in the fifteenth 
century Some Latin and Gieek epigrams, which he wrote between the age 
of thirteen and beveiitecn, burpiised bis teacheib and the companions ot his 
studies But the woi k which mtroduced him to Luienzo de* Medn i, and which 
had the greatest influence on his age, wib a poem on a tournament, in 
which Julian de* Medici was the victor, in 1468 From that time, Loienzo 
received Politiano into his palice, made him the constant companion oi his 
labours and his studies , provided fot all his necessities, and soon aftei wards 
confided to him the education of hib children Politimo, aftei this invita- 
tion, attached himself to the more seiious studies of the Platonic philosophy, 
of antiquity, and of law , but his poem in honoui of the tournament of Julian 
de’ Medici lemains a monument of the distinguished taste of the fifteenth 
century. This celebrated fragmeat commenceb like a luge woik, but 
unfortunately was never finibhed.^ 

We need not now mention the othci minor poets of ^lie nge Suffice it 
that, all in all, the age of the Mcdici cannot be oilled a time of really gicat 
liteiaiy development It produced no Dante, Petiarch, or Boccaccio But 
it witnessed a tieraendous advance in geneial culture, due in part to the 
study of the clasbics, and it prepared the way for Aiiosto and Tasso 

FIFTBBNTH CENTURY ART 

The real gloir of the time was its achievement in the field of the graphic 
arts In this field also the epoch was transitioned , but the tiansition cairies 
us, in the lattei pait of the epoch, to heights never previously attained. At 
the beginning of the fifteenth century such woik as that of Giotto repie- 
sents t£e highest standard of accomplishment, befoie the death of Lorenzo 
de* Medim, Leonardo da Vinci had produced his g^reatest masterpiece. In 
other words, the fundamental pioblems of the pictorial art which the four- 
teenth century had failed to solve had yielded to the researches of this later 
generation. The laws of perspective had been perfected by Brunelleschi 
and Masaccio; anatomy had been studied as never previously by the 
Florentines Ghiberti and Donatello ; and a large number of earnest investi- 
gators, turning to nature on the one hand for Uieir model, while developing 
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a pictoridl sense obsenation combined mih reflection, had pre|Mired 
the way for the final lealisation of the \alue of lijifht and shadow and of the 
proper distnbution of the parts of a coDi|)osition which xeuthed approximate 
perfection at the hands of Leonardo 

A biief but comprehensive estimate of the ait de\elopmeiit of the first 
half of the fifteenth century hati lietii hit us b\ >a!»aii, himself an artist 
contemporary with Michtlant^elo Viewing the work of his predecessors 
from the standpoint of the final culminalioii of tlu sixtt tilth ceiitui}, — 
the time of Michelangelo, — Vasaii combines the judgiiiiiit of a tolerably 
keen critic with the b>mpathiLS of a fellow -student Hm istiiiiate thus 
hab double \alue o 

Vataria Eittxmate of Ftjtei nth Ctnturif Att 

In this peiiod, he ba}s, the arts wiU be seen to ha\e iiiiiiiiteh improved 
at all points , the compositions comprise muie figures , the a<(cssoiies and 
oinamentb are iichei, and 
moi e abundant , the draw - 
ing is more coirect, and 
appioacheb nioic closely to 
the truth of nature , and, 
t^cn wlieie no guat facil- 
it \ 01 }ii actice IS displayed, 
the woiks } ct eviiiLC much 
tliought and c ai e , the luaii- 
nei lb moic free and giac t - 
ful , the colon ling moic 
biiLiant and pleasing, iii- 
soniiich that little ib now 
rcquiicd to the attainuu lit 
of perfection in the faith- 
ful imitation of natnic 
B} the stud} and diligence 
oi the great Filippo Biu- 
nelleschi, architecture first 
recoA ered the measures and 
pioportioiis of the antique, 
in the round columns as 
well as in the squaie pi- 
lasters, and the rusticated 
and plain angles. Care 
was taken that all should 
pioceed accoiding to rule , th«it a fixed arrangement hliould 1 )c adhered to, 
and that the \ariouB portions of the woik should receive each its due measure 
and place. Drawing acquired force and correctness, a licttei gv*ace wras 
imparted to the buildings erected, and the excellence of the art was made 
manifest . the beauty and vanety of design required for capitals and cornices 
were restored ; and, while we perceive the ground plans of churches and 
other edifices to have been admirably laid at tins period, we also remark that 
the fabrics themselves are finely proportioned, magnificently arranged, and 
lichly adorned, as may be seen in that astonishing erection, the cujK^la of 
Santa Mans del Fiore, in Florence, and in the beauty and grace of its lantern ; 
in the graceful, nch, and vanoudy ornamented church of Santo Spirito ; and 
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in the no len beautiful edifice of San Lorenzo ; or again, in the fanciful 
inyention of tiie octangular church of the Annoli ; in the light and graceful 
church and convent bdonging to the sibhey of Florence ; and in the magnifi- 
cent and lordly commencement of the Pitti Palace, to say nothing of the vast 
and commodious edifice constructed by Francesco di Giorrio, in the churcdi 
and palace of the Duomo, at Urbino ; of the strong and rich castle of Naples ; 
or of the impregnable fortress of Milan, and many other remarkable erections 
of that time. 

What is here said of architecture, may with equal propriety be affirmed 
of painting and sculpture, in both of which are still to be seen many extraor- 
dinary works executed by the masters of the period, as that of Masaccio 
in the church of the Carmine, for example, where the artist has depicted 
a naked figure shivering with the cold, besides many spirited and life-like 
forms, in other pictures. Meantime the art of sculpture made so decided 
an improvement as to leave but little remaining to oe accomplished. The 
meth<^ adopted by tiie masters of the period was so efficient, their treat- 
ment so natural and graceful, their drawing so accurate, their proportions 
so correct that their statues began to assume the appearance of living men, 
and were no longer lifeless images of stone, as were those of the earlier day. 
Of this there wi& be found proof in the works of the Sienese, Jacopo della 
Quercia, which, as compared with earlier works, possess more life and 
grace, with more correct design, and more careful finish ; those of Filippo 
Brunelleschi exhibit a finer development and play of the muscles, with more 
accurate proportions, and a more judicious treatment — remarks whic)) are 
alike applicable to tbe works produced by the disciples of these masters. 
Still more was performed by Lorenzo Ghiberti, in his work of the gates of 
San Giovanni, fertility of invention, judicious arrangement, correct design, 
and admirable treatment, being all i^e conspicuous in these wonderful 
productions, the figures of which seem to move and possess a living soul. 
Donato [Donatello] also lived at the same period. His productions are 
equal to good works of antiquity, lie is the type and representative of all 
the other masters of the period ; since he united with himself the qualities 
which were divided among the rest, and which must be sought among many, 
imparting to his figures a life, movement, and reality which enables them to 
be^ comparison with those of later times — nay even, as nas been said, with 
the ancients themselves. 

Similar progress was made at the same time in painting which the excel- 
lent and admirable Masaccio delivered entirely from the manner of Giotto, as 
regards the heads, the carnations, the draperies, the buildings, and colour- 
ings; he also restored the practice of foreshoitening, togetiier with more 
natural attitudes, and a much more effectual expression of feeling in the ges- 
tures and the movements of the body, art seeking to approach the truth of 
nature by more correct design, and to exhibit so close a resemblance to the 
countenance of the living man that each figure might at once be recognised 
as the person for whom it was intended. Thus the masters constantly 
endeavoured to reproduce what they beheld in nature, and no more ; their 
works became, consequently, more carefully considered and better under- 
stood. This gave them courage to impose rules of perspective, and to cany 
the foreshortenings precisely to the point which gives an exact imitation 
of the relief apparent in nature and the real form. Minute attention to the 
effects of light and shade, and to various difficulties of the art, succeeded, 
and efforts were made to produce a better order of composition. Landscapes 
also were attempted. Tracts of country, trees, shrubs, flowers, the clouds. 
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the air, and other natural objecta were depicted with aome reaemblance to the 
reahties represented, insomuch that we may boldly affirm that these arts had 
not only become ennobled, but had attained that flower of \outh from which 
the fruit afterwards to follow might reasonably be looked fox, and hope enters 
tamed that they would shortU reach the perfection of thtir existence ^ 

WeTmust not pause e\en to mention the names of all the distingniahed 
company of artists, a good proportion of them b lorentincs, who flounshed m 
the tune of Masaccio and m the immediate Buccteding gent ration, although 
thus list includes such names as Ghirlmidajo, b ilippo Lippi b ilippino Lippi, 
Perugino, and Botticelli , the last named in particular is still the delight of 
all who lo\e the spirituelle in art , theotliers are knosin and tslctmed by all 
studentb of paintmg, and by the countless hosts of tra\ idlers ho flock yearly 
to the churches and gaHeries of 
Italy to see their woiks We 
must pause for a moment, hon evci, 
to consider the work of the great 
master, whose accomplishment was 
m some sense to eclipse their 
eflorts, the versatile genius, 

Leonardo da Vinci 

Leonardo da Vinct 

Without question Leonaido 
was the most colossal intellect of 
the century ^ indeed, he has been 
called by Hamerton« the most 
comprehensiyc genius of an^ age 
Scarcely any other intellectual 
hero eaci bo completely won the 
admiration of his contemporaries 
and the unqualihed approval of 
posterity Vasaiis estimate of 
Leonardo voices the contempoiary 
judgment regarding him « 

The richest gifts, he says, are 
occasionally seen to be bhowered, 
as by celestial influence, on certam 
human bemgs — nay, they some- 
times supematurally and marvel 
lously congregate in one sole 
person, beauty, grace, and talent being united in such a mannei that to what- 
ever the man thus favoured may turn himself, his ever} action is so divine as 
to leave all other men far behind him, and manifestly to prove that he has been 
specially endowed by tibe hand of God himself, and has not obtained hii pre- 
eminence by human teaching, or the power of man This was seen and 
acknowledge by idl men in the case of Leonardo da Vinci, in whom, to aqr 
nothing of his beauty of person, which yet was such that it has never been 
sufficiently extolled, there was a grace beyond expression which was rendered 
manifest without thought or effort in every act and deed, and who had besklee 
so rare a gift of talent and ability that to whatever subject he turned his 

[1 Leonaido da yuua was bom In 146S . he Umd tiU 1619 when be died in Fnaoe aft tbs 
court or Fianele 1] 
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attention, however difBonlt, he presently made himself absolute master of it. 
Extraordinary power was in his case conjoined with remarkable facility, a 
mmd of regal boldness and magnanimous danng , his gifts were such that 
the celebrity of his name extended most widely, and he was held in the 
highest estimation, not in his own time only, but also, and even to a greater 
extent, aftei his death — nay, this he has continued, and will continue in all 
succeeding ages ^ 

Our present concern is chiefly with Leonirdo as an artist, but it is impos- 
sible not to consider the other phases of his multifarious genius Hallam 
has bnefly summarised his position as a writer and scientific investigator a 

As Leonardo was bom in 1452, he says, we may presume his mmd to 
have been m full expansion before 1490 His Treabae on Painting is known 
as a very early disquisition of the rules of the art But his gieatebt literary 
distmction is derived from those short fiagments of his unpublibhed writings 
that appeared not many years since , and which, accordmg, at least, to our 
common estimate of the am in which he lived, aie more like revel itions of 
physicid truths vouchsafed to a smgle mind, than the superstructuie of its 
reasoning upon any established basis The discoveries which made Galileo, 
and Kepler, and Msstlin, and Mauiolvcus, and Castelli, and othei names 
illustnous, the system of Copernicus, the very theories of lecent geologers, 
are anticipated by Da Vinci, within the compass of a few pages, not peihaps 
m the most precise language, or on the most conclusive reasoning, but so as 
to strike us with sometmng like the awe of preternatural knowledge 

In an age of so much dogmatism, he first laid down the grand pnneiple 
of Bacon, that experiment and observation must be the guides to jubt theory 
m the investigation of nature If any doubt could bel^iboured, not as to 
the right of Leonardo da Vinci to stand as the first name of the fifteenth 
century, which is beyond all doubt, but as to his originality in so many dis- 
coveries, which, probably, no one man, especially m such circumbtanoeb, has 
ever made, it must be on a hypothesis, not very untenable, that some parts 
of phvsicaJ science had already attained a height which mere books do not 
record. The extraordmary works ot ecclesiastical architecture lu the Middle 
Ages, especially in the fifteenth century, as well as those of Toscanelli and 
Fioravanti, which we have mentioned, lend some countenance to this opinion , 
and it IS said to be confiimed by the notes of Fra Mauro, a lay brother of a 
convent near Vemce, on a planisphere consti noted by him, and still extant. 
Leonardo himself speaks of the earth’s annual motion, in a treatise that appeals 
to have been wiitten about 1510, as the opmion of many philosophers in his 
age/ 

Among the almost numberless scraps of manuscript left us by Leonardo 
IS a letter which he addressed to Ludovico il Moro, duke of Milan, in 1483. 
The onginal of this letter exists m the author’s own oithography, and it 
gives his own estimate of his accomplishments at the age of thirty-one It 
will be borne in mmd, of course, that this letter is addiessed to a prince who 
would be likely to value the services of a practical engineer more than those 
of a mere pamter This, no doubt, explains in part the subordinate place 
given to I^onardo’s capacity as sculptor and pamter, which, as will be seen, 
IS only mentioned after ten other specifications Nevertheless, it was while 
in Milan that Leonardo executed ms gieatest work, the famous Loot Stqfper. 
The letter is as follows :a 

Having seen and sdBcientiy considered the works of all those who repute themselves 
to be mastexs and inventors of instruments for war, and found that the form and operation 
of these works are m no way difflsrent fhnn those in common use, I permit myself without 
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■eekins to detract from the merit of any other, to make known to your eieelleney the aecreta 
1 have ouoovered at the same time offering with fttfeug opportunity, and at your good pleae- 
uie, to perform all thoM things which for the pieoent, I will but briefly note bekm 

(1) 1 ha\e a method of constructing Ten light and portable bndgea to be used m the 
pursuit of or retreat from the enem\, with muni of a stronger sort proof against firs Cir 
toroe, and easy to fix or rLiuo\e 1 na\e al^m iiitans fur burning and destroying those of 
the eneim 

(2^ Foi the service of sieges I am pre]iarel to reiiioxe the water from the ditches, and 
to make an infiiiitt vaiutA of fascines, scaling laddeis, etc with in^iius of other kinds 
proper to the purposes of a siege 

( 1) If toe height of the defeiioes or the strength of tlie |iaeition slu iild hit such thal 
the place cannot be effectually bombarded 1 base other nitaiis win rtl y aiis furtnss may In 
destroyed proi ided it be not founded on stone 

(4) I have also most conyenient and portable I oniln prninr ft r thn wing show an of 
small inibsiles and with the smoke thereof causing gnat U nor to the t iit iii) to his Iniiiii 
mnt loss and confusion 

C)) By means of excavations made wiUiout noise and forniiiig ttriiioiis and iiairow 
ways 1 have means of reiching any given (l nnt ) tven thrugh it It nicemaryto 

I isB beneath ditches or under a river 

(fl) I can also construct covered wagons secuit and indtstnirtil 1 whidi entering 
among the entiiiv will huak the stronmt bodits of men and Lihiiid tiuse tlie infantry 
idii f lluw 111 safety and without imiKoiment 

(7) T can if netdfiil also make bombs iiioitars and field piec is tf litautiful and 
useful sliai^ entiiily diffticnt from those m eomiiioii ust 

(5) Avheie the use of bombs is not prtctuahle 1 can niakt crosMlows, mangonala, 
balliHiT and other machines of extraordinary cfticiency and putt tut tf tin oominoii way 
In fine as the ciicumstaiices of the case shall demand I tan pit | art engines of offence for 
all purposes 

(Q) In ease of the conflict having to he maintained at sea I have nn thods for making 
numerous instruments off naive and oefeusive with vessels that ahall resist ihi force of the 
mist powerful bombs 1 c vn also make powders or vapours for thi offeiut of the cut my 

(10) In tune of peace 1 believe that I could equal any oUier as regards works in 
iTchitectuif 1 can prepare designs for huildingb, whether pui>hr or { riv iti and also con- 
duct water from one place to anotlier 

If urtlierraoie 1 can execute works in sculptuie marble hron/e (»r terra cotta In 
painting also I can do what may be done, as well as any othei be ht who lit may 

I can bkewise undertake the execution of the I roii/i hoist which is a monument that 
will be to the perpetual glorv and immortal honour of my lord your father of happy 
memory and of tlie illustnous house of Sfor/a 

And if any of the above named things diall seem to any man to lie luipossible and 
impracticable 1 am perfectly ready to make tiial of them in your excellrnc> s park or m 
whatever other ] lace you sliall be pleased to command commending m} sc If to you witli all 
liosbible humility y 

Leonardo liked better to theonse, observe, and commit his inferences 
and perceptions to his memoiandum-book, than to weaiy himself with those 
slavish details which are essential to the production of every immortal work 
Fiom these causes, aided by his extreme lastidiousness of taste and love for 
minute finish, his works were few, and scarcely one of them was ever com- 
pleted But this very universality of capacity, with his eagerly inquinng 
spint, qualified him to supply the defects under which art yet labours : no 
one has as good a claim as he, to be considered the parent of the highest 
school in his art , and no artist, befoie or since, lias ever united in himself so 
many of tibe most illustrious qualities of genius 

His most charactenstio excellence, m bis own piofession, is his tone of 
feeling and imagination, which is mil^ graceful, and poetically devotional ; 
too ethereal for effectively depicting scenes from active life, but admu abiy 
harmonised to religious subjects. To these ments in the poetical elemental 
of bis art, he added others not leas valuable in the practical , for not only 
was he the first who exhibited minutely scientific anatomical knowledge, but 
he set a perfect example of relief and harmony in colouring, for which. 
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especially in that nch dark style which is common with him, his pictures 
and those of his school are at tw day a banquet to the eye * 

The fiunouB German cntic, Gnmm* speaks of the work of Leonardo in terms 
even more enthusiastic He says that Leonardo's pamtmgs have a charm to which 
words cannot do justice Had they not been preserved to be seen with our 
own eyes we should hardly consider them possible Leonardo seemed to possess 
the secret of depictmg the very beatmg of the heart m the countenance of his 

subject The cntic con- 

tmues with much more m 
kind rising to heights of 
fancy where a calmer judg- 
ment can with difficulty 
follow him He declares 
that m conicmplatmg these 
pictures we have remised a 
dream of ideal existence 
In such criticism as this 
there is a measure of truth 
But on the othei hand 
much that has been said of 
Leonaido s paintings by 
Gnmm and cntics of a 
kindred school must be 
regarded as to a cej^tain 
extent the work of an eiver- 
wrought fancy Several 
of L^nardo s pamtmgs are 
very pleasing works of art 
even as judged bj the high 
MoDMiYAHD>AMrT tcchnical staud irds cf our 

(BjiMurd "'vn day But tieu leol 

Bigmhoanoe is not to be 
thus adjudged but rather by comparison with the works of Jronardos con- 
temporanes Modem iit as regards its technique its mastery of light and 
shade its knowledge of c instruction builds upon tlie founds vion structures that 
were placed by the aitists of the Benaissanco It would lie strange indeed if 
the superstructure did not rise abo^e the plane of tne foundation But in 
admittmg that it does so rue we take nothing from the merit of those origmal 
bmlders^ among whom by common consent Leonardo must ever hold a phiM m 
the very first r ink " 



THE EVD OF THE MEDIEVAL EPOCH 

While Leonardo was in his piime the period usually maiked as terminat- 
mg the Middle Ages was passed Recent students are much less disposed 
than were students of the earlier generation to emphasise the division of 
past time into epochs , and of course it cannot be too often emphasised that 
the year 1492 marked no decisive tumme-pomt m the estimate of contempo- 
sary minds Nevertheless, the close of me fifteenth century has by common 
consent been regarded as marking the culmination of that intellectual devel- 
opment in Italy which has long Men spoken of as the Renaissance Schdars 
of to-day are fond of pointing out that the real re-birth of culture began 
away back m the eleventh and twelfth centuries , and we have seen how far 
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thii new deyelopment had progreised in the time of Dante and Petrarbh. 
Neyerthelees, despite the lUqgicality of such divuions, olaasifioationa of tinie» 
like the minor dasBifications of the soologist, ha\e utility as aids to mem- 
orising and to YiYid presentation of the facts of histor}, that make them all 
but indispensable. And doubtless the popular mind at least will long eling 
to the term “ Renaissance ” and apply it more partitularl} to that great finil 
development of the graphic arts which reached its culmination late in the 
fifteenth and early m the sixteenth centur} and which had such exponents as 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, and their minor confreres 

It IS quite impossible to attempt an>tlung like an claboiate discussioa of 
the culture of this penod withm present limits of space We can et SsSt 
glance at the woik of the great 
central figure of the epoch, 

Michelangelo, and, letting him 
typify the period, content our- 
behes with scarcely more than 
mentioning the names of his 
gieat contemporaries s 

THE AGE OF MIGHELAHOELO 

But he who bears the palm 
fiom all [sa^B Vasan with an 
enthubiasm which all posterity 
has echoed], whether of the 
living or tne dead, he who 
tianscends and eclmses every 
other, IS the divine Michelanmlo 
Buonaiotti, who takes the l^t 
place, not in one of these arts 
onl}, but in all three Tins 
master surpaves and excels not 
only all those aitists who have 
well-nigh surpassed nature her- 
self, but even all the most famous 
masters of antiquity, who did, 
beyond all doubt, vanquish her 
most gloriously; he alone has Muhklanoblo 

triumphed over the later as over (urs-uu) 

the earlier, and even over Nature 

herself, which one could scarcely imagine to be capable of exhibiting anything, 
however extraordinary, however difficult, that he would not, by the force of his 
most divme genius, and by the power of his azt, design, judepnent, diligence, 
and grace, very far surpass ana excel ; nor does this remark appiy to 
ing and the use of colours only, wherein are, nevertheless, comprised all 
corporeal forms, aU bodies, direct or curved, palpable or impalpable, visible or 
invisible, but to the exceeding roundness and relief of his statues also. Fos- 
tered by the power of his art, and cultivated by his labours, the beautiful and 
fruitful plant has already put forth many and most noble branches, which haws 
not only filled the world with the most delicious fruits, m unwonted profusion, 
but have also brought three noble arts to so admirable a degree of nerfectioii, 
that we may safely affirm the statues of this master to be, in all their Wta, 
more beautiful than the antique. If the heads, hands, arms, or feet of the 


•v 
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one be placed m oompanson with those of the other, there will be found 
in those of the modern a more exact rectitude of prmoiple, a grace more 
entirely graceful, a much more absolute perfection, in shoit, there is idso 
in the manner, a certain facility m the conquermg of difficulties, than 
which it IS impossible even to imagine anything better , and what is here 
said apphes equally to his painiinn, for if it were possible to place these 
face to face with those of the most famous Greeks and Romans, thus brought 
into comparison, tliey would still further increase m value, and be esteemed 
to surpass those of the ancients m as great a degree as his sculptures excel 
ell the antique ^ 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture, with fortification, theology, and 
poetry, employed by turns the universal genius of the gteat bloientine 
Born of a disimguibhed f imily, who reluctantly gave wa} to his inclination, 
he was first instiucted in painting and for his study of this art as well as 
of sculpture, the antiques m Florence and Rome, and the anatomy of the 
human bodv, weie actively laid under contribution Indeed, Ins piofound 
anatomical knowledge ga\e at once the most prominent feature to his style 
of design, and the most dangeious of the examples which he furnished to liis 
indiscnminating imitatois , and among his grandest figures some are exact 
reproductions of the iorso of the Bclvedeie Ihe mfluence winch this 
extraordinary man exercised over every department of art, v is as gieat in 
paintme as in any of his other pui suits , but his predilection foi sculptuic, 
assistea perhaps by other motives, diverted him from the use of the pencil, 
and his works were consequently few ^ 


He despised oil-pamtmg, and it is doubtful whether theie exists a single 
genuine picture of his executed in that way Florence contains a doubtful 
piece in oils repiesenting the Fbtes, and a composition of a ffoly Family in 
distemper, which is acknowledged to be that winch he produced for Angelo 
Doni But several masterpieces, still extant, are believed to hive been 
pamted after his designs Rome contains two of these, — Dimele da 
Volterra's DvpowJtwafrom the Oro99^ in the church of the liiniU dc Monti, 
and an Annunciatwn by Marco Venusti, m the sacristy of the I ateran The 
finest, however, of aU the works m which his assistance hao been tiaced, is 
the oil-paintmg of the Bamnq of Laearve^ executed bv the Venetian Fra 
Sebastiano del Piombo, who, after aoquuing great excellence in lus native 
school, went to Rome and studied design under Buonarroti He was 
prompted to attempt the Lazarue by his master, who desired to eclipse, by a 
union of Florentine diawmg with Venetian colour, the great picture of the 
Tranefigwatwn^ on which Raphael was then engaged Michelangelo 
unquestionably designed the prmcipal group in Sebastiano’s piece , and the 
strragth of expression, the grandeur of composition and style, and the 
anatomical knowledge, favour the belief that he actually pamted a great 
part of it The finre of Lazarus, seated on his coffin, assisting in disenrag- 
ing himself from we graa e-clothes, and gazing up at the Saviour in the first 
return of consciousness, amazed, gratef^ and imormg, is m every respect 
inspired by the patriarchal sublimity and powerful expression wluch belong 
to the master 


But Buonarioti’s genius shone forth unclouded in his immense senes of 
muntmgs in fresco, which still adoin Rome in tiie Sistine chapel of the 
Vatican Their history is as charactenstio as the works themselves Before 
leaving Florence he had begun, and he afterwards at mtervals finished, a 
work which, now lost, is desenbed as having more than any other evino^ 
Jus anatomical doll and power of expression. This was the famous cartoon 
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of Pwa, figuring the Florentine aoldiert bathing in the Amo and called to 
anna on a sudden attack by Uie Pisans In 1504 Julius 11 invited him 
to Rome and employed him as a sculptor , but some ^ears latei the same 
pontiff ordered him to paint in fiesco the ceiling of the Sistiiie chapel Dis- 
satisfied with hib assistants he executed the whole of the immense ceiling 
with his*own hands, in the space of twent} months iiiushing it in 1512 or 
1518 The universal admiration exeited b> this stupendous \ioik did not 
tempt the artist to prosecute painting fuithex and his nevt great under- 
takmg, the L(ut Judgment^ whieh fills the end ot the sanii ihu]Hl, uns not 
commenced till the pontifieite of Paul 111, and w is comphttd aftei eight 
>eais labour, m 1541 His last frescoes, the Oruetlunm of S unt PtUr and 
the Conversion of Saint Paul, both in the Paulino ihapil ot tin \atioan, 
Ttcie the offspring of old age, and 
bodily, though not mentil, exhaustion 

Ihe frescoes of the Sistine chapel 
reprcbcnt, ii om thepiges of the Bible, 
the outlines of the religious history 
of nun ihe spirit which animates 
them is the stem awfulness of the 
llebicw prophets , the mildei graces 
of the new covenant glimmer f iintly 
ill 1 unfiequintly through, the beauty 
I lid lepose of classicism aie all but 
utteily banished Ihe masters idei 
of godhead is that of siipei human 
stiength 111 action, and the divinity 
which he thus conceives he imparts 
to all his figuies of the hum in lace 
The woik, as a whole, is one which no 
other mind must venture to imitate , 
but of those very qualities which m ike 
it dangerous as a model in art, none 
could be removed witliout injuimg its 
severe sublimity 

Ihe ceiling is divided into numer- 
ous compaitments, each of which con- 
tains a scene selected from the Old 
Testament — the Creator forming the 
elements, the e irtli, the first man , — 
the creation of Eve, and the fall of 
man, in which feminine grace for a 
moment visits the fancy of the artist, — the expulsion from Pden — the 
deluge, and the subsequent history of Noih , — the hi i/en seijicnt, the tri- 
umphs of Da\id and of Judith, and the symbolic il histoiv of Jonah The 
absorbed greatness which animates the principal figures of these groups, is 
repeated in the ornamental divisions of the ceiling, wheie arc the Sibtls, and 
those unparalleled figures of the prophets, which are the highest jiroofs of the 
painter’s rehgious grandeur 

The Last Judgment, a colossal composition, sixty feet in height by thirty 
m breadth, and embr icing an almost countless number of figures, is a more 
ambitious and also a more celebrated work, but is far from being so com- 
pletdy successful No aitist but Michelangdo could have made it what it 
IS • but i1 might have been made much greatei by him, — the painter of the 
B w — voi iz 2 d 
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Eve^ the Delphio Sibyls the XoMruf, and the Propheti. Its faults are many ; 
— an entire absence of beauty and of repose ; — vagueness and monotony of 
character, which is increased by the general nudity of tiie figures ; — osten- 
tatious display of academic attitudes and anatomy ; — and, in some promi- 
nent personages, especially the Judge, an absolute meanness and grossness 
of conception. The merits of this wonderful monument of genius are less 
easily enumerated. Its heaven is not the heaven either of art or of religion ; 
but its hell is more terribly sublime than anytl^g which imamnation ever 
framed. Vast as the piece is, its composition is simple and admirable, and 
nothing ever approached to its perfect unity of sentiment. Every thought 
and emotion are swallowed up in one idea, — the presence of the righteous 
Judge : with the exception of a single unobtrusive group composed by a 
reumted wife and husband, every one in the crowd of the awakened dead 
stands solitary, waiting for his doom. 

Michelangelo as Sculptor 

The character of this great man's sculpture was as vast, as strong, as 
eagerly bent on the exhibition of science and the representation of violent 
action, as were his wonderful paintings ; but the plastic art was still less 
fitted than the pictorial, for being guided by these principles uncontrolled. 
Though he adored the antiques for their anatomy, he was blind to their 
beauty and repose : his own ideal was a ruder one, which neither his skill 
nor that of any other was qualified fully to express ; and yet his vigour and 
feeling do in a few instances overcome all material obstacles, leading him to 
the very verge of sublimity, and not far from the true path of art. 

His purest works are those of his youth, executed while his imagination 
was still filled by the Grecian statues, which, with Ghirlandajo’s other 
pupils, he had studied in the gardens of the Medici. There is much antique 
calmness in the fighting groups on the bas-relief which, preserved by the 
Buonarroti family in Florence, is the earliest of his known specimens ; and 
his BaeehuB with the young Faun in the Uffizi, an effort of his twenty-fourth 
year, possessing indifferent and somewhat inaccurate forms, approaches, in 
its softly waving lines and gentleness of expression, nearer to the Greek than 
any other work of its auwor. The Pieta of St. Peter’s is characterised, 
especially in the figure of the mother, by much of the same temper, which is 
not lost even in the colossal David of the Florentine Piazza del Granduca. 

His genius had free scope in the three greatest of his works : the Monu- 
ment of Pope Julius II, and the Tombs of Julian and Lorenzo de* Medici. 
The first of these, planned by the old priest himself with his characteristic 
boldness and magnificence, but curtailed in its execution by the parsimony 
of his heirs, furnished occupation to tho artist, at intervals, during many 
years. Statues merely blocked out, which were intended to belong to it, are 
now in the gardens of the Pitti palaoe ; two slaves are in the Louvre ; the 
remainder of the monument, being the only part that was finished by the 
master, consists of the celebrated sitting figure of Moses, in the Roman 
church of San Pietro in Vincoli. The lawgiver of the Hebrews, a massy 
figure in barbaric costume, with tangled goat-like hair and beard, and horns 
like Ammon or Bacchus, rests one arm on the tables of the law, looking for- 
ward with an air of silent and gloomy menace. The strength of the work 
is unquestionable ; its value as oeing, with the Viotory^ the most character- 
istic of its author's works, is equally clear ; its sublimity admits of greater 
doubt. The tombs of the two Medid, finished earlier than the Moses, are 
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woilu of a far hieher and purer strain ; being really the finest that Miohel- 
angeb ever produced. Upon each of the two aaroophagi rests a sitting 
figure in armour, the likeness of the dead man who reposes within. On saob 
siM of Lorenzo is a reclining statue, the one representing Twilight, the other 
Dawn ; and Julian's tomb is in like manner flanked by the recumbent figures 
of Night and Day. The statue of lx)renzo is a fine and simple portrait : 
tl^t of Julian has scarcely ever been surpassed fur its air of dignified and 
thoughtful repose. The Dawn is a majestic female ; the Tiiv ilight is a grand 
male figure, looking down. The Day is unfinished, but fine — a bold male 
form ; the Night is a drooping, slumbering, sad-looking female.k 



Trb Dead Crmiit nr thb Abmi or the Vieoin 
(Bj Andm dtl Swia. ft amooft llorftnUM ftoatftBpeniy of Mlehtlftoislo) 


RAPHAEL 

The one great rival of MichelanMlo, and the one painter whom posterity 
has been disposed to rank even aTOve him in genius is Raphael. T^ 
wonderful man was the son of an obscure painter in Urbino. He studied 
under Perugino, and is believed to have profited largely also through study 
of the works of Leonardo and of Michelangelo, but particularly^ from Nar- 
oaccio.* To Michelangelo’s cartoons as well as to his Sistine filing, 
RapWl certainly owed deep obUgations. In his twenty-sixth year, inviM 
by his kinsman Bramante, he migrated to Rome, where he laboured with 
unwearied industry from that time till his death, which took place when he 
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was thiity-seTen yean old, and about to be raised by Leo X to tlie rank of 
a cardinal 


Raphael found the mechanism of art nearly complete, and its application 
no longer exclusively ecclesiastical. These two circumstances gave full play 
to that union of powers, which his mind possessed to an unequalled extent. 
Far less correct than Michelangelo in di awing and anatomy, lesspiofound 
in his study of the antique, and less capable of dealing with those loftiest 
themes that may be said to hover on the very brink of impiacticability, he 
yet possessed knowledge of a high order, an elevated sense of sublimity and 
energy within his own sphere, an extensive and felicitous invention, and a 
feeling of beauty and grace which was the very puiest and most divine that 
art has ever boasted. The idealism of his genius was united to a perception 
of character and expiesbion, and a diamatic powei of repiesenting human 
action, which he used with the happiest effect when his subject called foi 
their exercise Hib admirers are influenced more by their own prepos- 
sessions than by Ins peculiai ments when they give the prcfeienco to his 
Madonnas, saints, angels, or apostles, to his portiaits, or to his historical and 
epic compositions 

The genet al piogicss of Raphael’s manner may be traced with sufficient 
certainty. He appears at first as little moie than the ablest pupil ot Pietro , 
inspiied by all the warmth and tenderness of the Perugian school, but 
embaiiassed by all his master’s timidity and littleness When he had become 

acquainted with the boldei spiiit 

iHliMIlMHHliBHMMlHMHlHHHl the better mechanisDf of the 



Floi entines, we see how Ins genius 
gradually extneated itself, and 
hov, though still guided by the 
devotional temper of his youthful 
models, he attained greatei free- 
dom both in handling and in- 
a ention In his earliest works at 
Rome he stiuggles to emerge into 
a sphere wider than eithei of 
these his idealism is not lost, 
but it is strengthened by a more 
intimate acquaintance with life 
and nature , and both Ins fancy 


and hiB powei of obseivatioii are 



TxzxAxro VxoxLLi (TiTiAzr) 


rendered gradually moic eflicient 
by an improved technical skill, by 
greater ease and strength of di aw- 
ing. by greater mastery of colour 
as well as of light and shade, and 
by lapid approaches towards that 
unity of conception and that 
breadth of design, which ennoble 
his finest works 

Till we hnd Raphael m Rome, 
we must be contented to trace his 


(1477-lWQ 


progress by his altar-pieces, and 


two or three portraits Of genuine 
pictures belonging to this youthful period, and still in Italy, several possess 
very high ment, and one of these, — the Borghen Bntomhmmt , — pamted 
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after the artist had nearly emancipated himself from tlie L mbnan trammels, 
IS equal to the best of his ^orks both in expression and lompmition 

flis great frescoes co\er the a alls and part of the roofs, iii foui of the 
state rooms belonging to the old Vatu an iialace I he fust chamber, called 
that of the Segnatur i, a as hnibhed m 1 ill and under the itign of the aune 
pipe Jubus II, the next apaitmcnt, namid, ft uni its main subject, that of 
the lleliodonib, arss jiartl) painted After the ic cession of IjCo a, the artist 
completed that chamlier, and proccedeil to the thud, tint of the Incendio, 
ahieh he iinishtd iii 1 >17 Foi the fourth, the hall of ( oiiHtantiiie, he left 
the designs, ahich aeie pamted bv his suixiviiig pupils I nder Loo he 
ilso dcbigiied the bmall frcbcots iti the aicade called Raphad s Loggie , and 
111 the sunt poutihcate lu produced the eelibiated ( artoons ^ 

With this biicf sumiiiais, and aith no more than a mere mention of the 
git It Veneti'iii jiaiiiiers, Iitiiii ind Imtoretti and that othei grt at i ontem* 
jKiiar} puutei Coritggio, ae mubt turn fri in the art of tin period to eatch 
iht binst glimpse of the tao oi thiee Iiteixi> figuies ol the tinii, before 
\\i till 11 bick to tilt saetp of politic il e\cnts Mu he lunge lo himsilf was a 
] let I ut ae shill not itteuipt to dt il hen aith this side t f tht miiltifoim 
gtiiius of that extrioidinin miii Instead ae shill turn to the centiul lit 
eriix liguio of the epoeh Aiiobtc a 


Artofto 

I 1 \i o \ii st 1 a IS horn on tl e 8th f f Stjitc nilier 1474 (it Ueggio, of 
all! li ]lue his lilliti a is go\eiiioi t ii tht duke of Itiiiiu Ho aas 
intended f i tlit studv d juiibprudeiice, iiti 1 hkt inin> othei distinguished 
pmts lie (xperieiieed 1 1 mg btiiiggle betaeeii the a ill of his father, aho was 
iiixious Hut he should put sue a profobsioii uiid his oaii fee lings, which 
pn mpted him to the indulge net of ms genius Aftei h\e >earH ofunpiofit- 
illt stuU his fitlui it length eonsented to his devoting liimHilf solely to 
litei iluit 

riit Orlando Furioto of Aiiosto is a poem univeisall} known It has 
bun ti iiisliltd into ill the modem tongues and b} the sole charm oi its 
uhentures, indejiendeiitly of its jioetry, has long been the delight of 
^ollth of ill c uiitius It iniy thexefoie be taken foi grunted, that all the 
aorld IS aa ire tint Aiiosto undeitook to sing tlie Paladins and ilieir 
uiuouis it the eouit of Chxilemagne, during the fabulous wirs of this 
monirch igainst tht Mnoi<t If it were requited to assign an histoxical 
epoeh to the events eont lined in this poem, we must place them before the 
>ear 778, when OiUndo a os slain at the battle of Uoneesvalles, in an expe- 
dition ahieli Chirhnugne made, befoxe he aas emperoi, to defend the fron- 
tieis of Spain But it may be conjectured, that the romance writers have 
confounded the axrs of Cliarles Martel against Abd cl Raliman, with those 
ot Chailcmagne, and ha^c thus given rise to the traditions of the invasion 
of k rar ee by the Saiacens, and of those unheard of iienls, from which the 
aebt of Luiope aas sivccl by the valour of the Paladins Every reader 
knows that Orlando, of all the heioes of Aiiosto tlie most renoaned for his 
^ ilour, became mid, through love for Angelica , and that his madness, 
which is only an episode in this long poem has given its name to the whole 
of the composition, although it is not until the twenty third canto that 
Oxlando is dcpnied of his senses 

It dues not appear that Anosto had the intention of writing a etnctly 
epic poem He had rejected the advice of Bembo, who wished him to com- 
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pose his poem in Latin, the onl^ language, in the opinion of the carfinal, 
worthy of a serious subject. Anosto thought, perha^ that an Italian poem 
should necessarily be light and sportiye. He scorned the adopted rules of 
poetry, and proyed himself sufficiently powerful to create new ones. His 
work may, indeed, be said to possess an unity of subject; the great struggle 
between the Christians and the Moors, which begam with the invasion of 
France, and terminated with her deliyerance. Tins was the subject which 
he had proposed to himself in his argument. The liyes and adyentures of his 
seyeral Aeroe^ contributed to this ereat action ; and were so many subordinate 
episodes, which may be admitted in epic poetry, and which, in so long a 
work, cannot be considered as destrojdng the unity. 

The poem of Ariosto is, therefore, omy a fragment of the history of the 
knights of Charlemagne and their amours; and it has neither beginning nor 
end, further than any particular detached period may be said to possess 
them. This want of unity essentially injures the interest and the general 
impression which we ought to deriye from the work. But the aridity with 
wmch all nations, and ril ages, haye read Ariosto, eyen when his story is 
despoiled of its poetic charms by translation, sufficiently proyes that he had 
the art of giring to its indiyidual parts an mterost which it does not possess 
as a whole. 

Maehiavelli 

From Ariosto we turn to his great contemporary, the illustrious secretary 
of the Florentine republic, Niccolo Machiayelli, a man of {profound tWught, 
and the most eloquent historian and most skilful politician that Italy nas 
produced. But a distinction leas enviable has attached his name to the 
infamous principles which he developed, though probably with good inten- 
tions, in w treatise, entitled H Prineij^; and his name is, at &e present 
day, allied to everything false and perAdious in politics. 

Machiayelli was born at Florence, on the Srd of May, 1469, of a family 
which had enjoyed the first offices in the republic. We are not acquainted 
with the history of his youth ; but at the age of thirty he entered into public 
business as chancellor of the state, and from that time he was constantly 
employed in public affairs, and particularly in embassies. He was sent four 
times, by the republic, to the court of France; twice to the imperial court; 
and twice to that of Rome. Among his embassies to the smaller princes of 
Italy, the one of the longest duration was to Csssar Borgia, whom he nar- 
rowly observed at the very important period when this illustrious villain 
was elevating himself b^ his crimes, and whose diabolical policy he had thus 
an opportunitjT of studying at leisure. In tlie midst of these grave occupa- 
tions Im satiric gaiety did not forsake him ; and it was at this period that 
he composed his comedies, his novel of and some stanzas and sonnets 

which are not deficient in poetical merit. He had a considerable share in 
directing the councils of the republic as to arming and forming its militia; 
and he assumed more pride to himself from this advice, which liberated the 
state from the yoke of the Cbndottien, than from the fame of his literary 
works. The influence to which he owed his elevation in the Florentine 
Republic was that of the free party which contested Hie power of the Medici 
and at that time held them in exile. When the latter were recalled in 1612 
Machiavelli was deprived of aU his employs and banished. He then entered 
into a conspiracy against the usuzpe^ which was discovered, and he was 
put to the torture, but without wresting from him, by extreme agonies, any 
confession which could impeach either mmself or those who had confid^ in 
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Ilia honoar. Leo X, on hie elevation to the pontiScate, restored him to 
liberty 

Macliiavelli has not, in any of his writings, testified his resentment of the 
cruel treatment he expenenced He seems to ha\e loncealed it at the 
bottom of his heart, but ae easil} pcrciive tliat torture hud not increased 
his love, of princes, and that he took a pleasure in painting them as he had 
seen them, in a aork iii ahich he feigutd to instruct them It was, in fseti 
after having lost his employs that he wrote on histor} and politics, with that 
piofound knoa ledge of the human heart which he hod acquired iii public life, 
and with the habit of unwea\ing, in ail its lutncacies, the itoliiKsl peifidies 
which then pre\ ailed in Ital) lie dedicated his treatise of the Pr%ncif $^ not 
to Lorenz j the Magnificent but to Lorenzo, duke of I rhino, the proud 
usurper of the libcitus of 1 lore me, and ot the estates of his benefactor, the 
former duke of Libino, of the house of Uo\ere Loren/o thought himself 
profound a hen he was crafty and eneigetu a hi n he a as ciuel , and Machia- 
\clli, in bhoaiiig in liis treatise of the Pnnn/ie, hoa an able iisur)ier, who is 
not restrained !>> any moral principle, may consolidate his poaor, gave to 
the duke instim turns conformable to his task Die tiuc object hoaevei, ot 
Mac hiavelli could nut be to secure on his throne a t}rant aiiom he hated, and 
agi *ibt ahom he hid conspired Not is it proliablc that he oiil} pioposed 
to himself to expose to the jieople the maxims of t}iaiin\ in oidei to render 
them odious, foi an unnirbul experience had, at that turn, made them 
knoa II tluoughoiit nil Ital), and that diabolical policy a Inch Machiavelli 
1 educed to i b>su m a is, in the sixteenth ceiitui^, that of all the states 

It a IS also it this iKiiocl of his life that Mac hiai till aiotc his Ilntory 
Floieme dcdicited to Poiie Clement Ml and in ahich he instruited the 
Italians in the iil of uniting the ehx]uciiii of history aith depth of reflec- 
tion He has ittichid himself much less thin his picdecebsors in the same 
line, to the nirrition of milituy e\ents Hut his work, as a history of 
poimlai passions and tumults, is a masterpiece He was agiin tniploved in 
j ublic afl«iii8 b> the pojie, and was cliarged aith the diiection of the fortih- 
citioiis alien dcUh depnied his countn of his further services, on the 22nd 
of June, 1527, three years befoie the teiminatiou of the hloientine Uepublic.s 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE “LAST DAY OF ITALY” 

[14M-1680 AJ).] 

The period was at length arrived when Italy — which had restored^'ntel- 
leotual light to Europe, reconciled civil order with liberty, recalled youth to 
the study of laws and of philosophy, created the taste for poetry and the 
fine arts, revived the science and literature of antiquity, given prosperity to 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture — was destined to become the prey 
of those very barbarians whom she was leading to civilisation. Her inde- 
pendence must necessarily perish with her liberty, which was hitherto the 
source of her grandeur and power. In a country covered with republics 
three centuries before, there remained but four at tlie death of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici; and in those, although the word “liberty” was still inscribed on 
their banners, that principle of lif(: had disappeared from their institutions. 
Florence, already governed for three generations by the family of tlie 
Medici, corrupted by their licentiousness, and rendered venal by their 
wealth, had been taught by them to fear and to obey. Venice with its 
jealous aristocracy, Siena and Lucca, each governed by a single caste of citi- 
zens, if still republics, had no longer popular governments or republican 
ener^. Neither in those four cities, nor in Genoa, which had surrendered 
its liberty to the Sforzas, nor in Bologna, which yielded to the Bentivoglios, 
nor in any of the monarchical states, was there to be found throughout Italy 
that power of a people whose every individual will tends to the public weal, 
whose efforts are all combined for the public benefit and the common safety. 
The princes of that country could appeal only to order and the obedience of 
the subject, not to the enthusiasm of the citizen, for the protection of Itdian 
indraendence and of their own. 

Immense wealth, coveted by the rest of Europe, was, it is true, always 
accumulating in absolute monarchies, as well as in republics ; but if, on the 
one hand, it furnished the pay of powerful armies, on the other, it aug- 
mented the danger of Italy, by exciting the cupidity of its neighbours. 
The number of national solders was very considerable; their profession 
was that which led the most rapidly to distinction and fortune. Engaged 
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only for the duration of hostilities, and at liberty to retire eveiy niontli, 
instead of spending their lives in the indolence of garrisons or abandoning 
the freedom of their will, they passed rapidly from one service to another, 
seeking only war, and never Wcoming enervated by idleness. The horses 
and armour of the Italian inen-at-armH were reckoned superior to those of 
tlie transalpine iiatiuiis, against which they had measured themselves in 
France during the war of the public weal.** The Italian captains had 
made war a science, every branch of which they thoroiiglily knew. It was 
never suspected for a moment that the soldier should U* wmiting in courage * 
but the general mildness of manners and the progress of cixilisation had 
accustomed the Italians to make war with sentinients of honour and human- 
ity towards the vanquished. Ever ready to give quarter, they did not strike 
a fallen enemy. Often, after having taken from him his horse and armour, 
tliey'set liim free ; at least, they never demanded a raiisom so enonnoiis as 
to ruin him. llorseiiien who went to battle clad in steel were rarely killed 
or w'ounded, so long us they kept their saddles. Once unhorHt*d, they sur- 
rendered. The battle, therefore, never became murderous. 'I'he courage of 
the Julian soldiers, wliich had aceonimodated itself to this milder wunare, 
suddenly gave way before the new dangers and ferocity of barbarian ene- 
mies. They became terror-struck w*hen they |H‘rceived that the French 
caused dismounted horsemen to W ])ut t<» death by their \ alets, or made 
prisoners only to extort from them, under the name of ransom, all they 
possessed. The Italian cMvalry, equal in courage and superior in military 
science to the French, were for some time unable to make head against an 
enemy whose fero(‘ity disturbed their imaginations. 

While Italy had lost a part of ‘the luhantages which, in the ]>reeeding 
century, had constituted her security, the transalpine nations had suddenly 
acquired a power which destroyed the ancient equilibrium. Tp to the close 
of the fifteenth century, wars w'ere much fewer between nation and nation 
than lietween French, (rermans, or Spaniards among themselves. Even the 
war between the English and the French, which desolated Franco for more 
than a century, sprang not from enmity between two rival nations, but from 
the circumstance that the kings of England were French princes, hereditary 
sovereigns of Normandy, Poitou, and Guienne. Charles VI I at lust forced 
the English back beyond sea, and reunited to the monarchy provinces which 
had been deUched from it for centuries. Louis XI vanquished the dukes and 
peers ot France who had disputed his authority ; lie humbled the house of 
Burgundy, which had liegun to have interests foreign to France. 11 is 
young successor and son, Charles VIII, on coming of age, found himself 
the master of a vast kingdom in a state of comjilete obedience, a brilliant 
army, and large revenues ; but was weak enough to think that there was no 
glory to be obtained unless in distant and chivalrous ex[)edition8. Tlie 
different monarchies of Spain, which had long been rivals, were united by 
the marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of C*a8tile, and by tlie 
conquest which they jointly made of the Moorish kingdom of Granada. 
Spain, forming for the first time one great power, began to exercise an influ- 
ence which she had never till then churned. The emperor Maximili^ after 
having united the Low Countries and the county of Burgundy, his wife's 
inheritance to the states of Austria, which he inherited from his father, 
asserted his right to exercise over the whole of Germany the impexiil 
authority which had escaped from the hands of his predecessors. Lastly, 
the Swriss, rendered illustrious their victories over Charles the Bold, bad 
begun, but since his death only, to make a traffic of their lives, and enter 
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the servioe of foreign nations. At the same time, the empire of the Turks 
extended along the whole shore of the Adriatic, and menaced at once Venice 
and the kingdom of Naples. Italy was surrounded on all sides by powers 
which had suddenly become gigantic, and of which not one had, half a 
century before, given her uneasiness. 

France was the first to carry abroad an activity unemployed at home, 
and to make Italy feel the change which had taken place in the politics of 
Europe. Its king, Charles VIII, claimed the inheritance of all the rights 
of the second house of Anjou on the kingdom of 
Naples. Those rights, founded on the adoption 
of Louis I of Anjou by Joanna I, had never oeen 
acknowledged by the people or confirmed by posses- 
sion. For the space of a hundred and ton years 
Louis I, II, and 111, and Rene, the brother of the 
last, made frequent but unsuccessful attempts to 
mount the throne of Naples. The brother and the 
daughter of Rene, Charles of Maine and Margaret 
of Anjou, at last either ceded or sold those rights 
to Louis XI. His son, Charles VI 11, as soon as he 
was of age, determined on asserting them. Eager 
for glor^, in proportion as his weak frame and still 
weaker intellect incapacitated him for acquiring it, 
he, at the age of twenty-four, resolved on treading 
in the footsteps of Charlemagne and his palmlins; 
and undertook the conquest of Naples as the first 
exploit that was to lead to the conquest of Constan- 
tinople and the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Charles VIII entered Italy in the month of Au- 
gust, 1494, with tliirty-six hundred men-at-arms or 
heavy cavalry ; twenty thousand infantry, Gascons, 
Bretons, and French ; eight thousand Swiss, and a 
formidable train of artiUeiv. This last arm had 
received in France, during the wars of Charles VII, 
a degree of perfection yet unknown to the rest of 
Europe. The states of up^r Italy were favourable 
to the expedition of the French. The duchess of 
Savoy and the marchioness of Montferrat, regents 
for their sons, who weie under age, opened the pas- 
sages of the Alps to Charles VlII. Lodovioo the 
Moor, regent of the duchy of Milan, recently alarmed at the demand made on 
him by the king of Naples, to give up the regency to his nephew, Giovanni 
Galeazzo, then of full age, and married to a Nrapolitan princess, had himself 
called the French into Italy ; and to facilitate their conquest of the kingdom 
of Naples, opened to them all the fortresses of Genoa which were dependent 
on him. The republic of Venice intended to remain neutral, reposing in its 
own strength, and made the duke of Ferrara and the marquis of Mantua, 
its neighlmurs, adopt the same policy; but southern Italy formed for its 
defence a league, comprehending the Tuscan republics, the states of the 
church, and the kingdom of Nwks. 

At Florence, Lorenzo de’ Modioi left three sons ; of whom Piero II, at 
the age of twenty-one, was named chief of the republic. His grandfather, 
Piero I, son of Cosmo, oppressed with infirmities and premature old age, 
had ^own little talent, and no capacity for the government of a state. 
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Piero II, on the oontrarj, was remarkable for bis bodily vigour and address; 
but he thought only of diining at festivals, tilta, and tournaments. It was 
said tiiat he had g^ven proofs of talent in his literary studies, that he q>oke 
with grace and dimity ; but in his public career he proved himself airogusA 
presumptuous, and passionate. He determined on governing the Florentines 
as a maker, without disguising the yoke which he imposed on them ; not 
deigning to trouble himself with business, he transmitted his orden by his 
secretary, or some one of his household, to the magistrates. 

Piero de* Medici remained faithful to the treaty wliicli his father had 
made with Ferdinand, king of Naples, and engaged to refuse* the French a 
free passage, if they attempted to enter southern Italy by Tuscany. The 
republics of Siena and Lucca, too feeble to adopt an independent policy," 
promised to follow the impulse given by Medici. In the states of the 
church, Rodrigo Borgia had succeeded to Innocent VIII, on the 11th of 
August, 1492, under the name of Alexander VI. He was the lichest of the 
cardinals, and at the same time the most depraved in inoinls, and the most 
perfidious as a politician. The marriage of one of his sons (for he had 
several) with a natural daughter of Alfonso, son of Fcniiiuind, hud put thei 
seal to his alliance with the reigning Jiouse of Naples, 'lliat liouse then 
appeared at the summit of prosperity. Ferdinand, though sc*vcnty years of 
age, was still vigorous : he was rich, he had triiiim>hed over all his enemies ; 
lie passed for the must able politician in Italy, ilis two sons, Alfonso and 
Frederick, and his grand.soii, Ferdinand, were reputed skilful warriors ; they 
had an army aud a numerous fleet under their orders. llow(*ver, Ferdinand 
dreaded a war with France, and he had just opened negotiations to avoid it 
when he died suddenly, on the 25th of January, 1494. His Him, Alfonso 11, 
succeeded him ; while Frederick took command of the fleet, and the young 
Ferdinand tliat of tlie army, destined to defend Romagna against tlie 
French. 

It was by Puntremoli and the Lunigiaua that (diaries VI 11, according to 
the advice of Lodovico the Moor, resolved to conduct his army into southern 
Italy. This road traversing the Apennines from Parma to Poiitremoli, over 
poor pasture lands, and descending through olive groves to the sea, the 
shore of which it follows at the foot of the mountains, was not without 
danger. The country produces little grain of any kind. Corn was brought 
from abroad, at a great expense, in exchange for oil. The narrow space be- 
tween the sea and the mountains was defended by a chain of fortresses, 
which might long stop the army on a coast where it would have experienced 
at the same time famine and the pestilential fever of Pietrasanta. Piero de* 
Medici, upon learning that the French were arrived at Sarzana, and perceiv- 
ing the fermentation which the news of their approach excited at Florence, 
resolved to imitate that act of his father which he had heard the most 
praised — his visit to Ferdinand at Naples. He departed to meet Charles 
VlII. On his road he traversed a neld of battle, where three hundred 
Florentine soldiers had been cut to pieces by the French, who had refused to 
give quarter to a single one. Seized with terror, on being introduced to 
Charles, he, on the flrst summons, caused the fortresses of Sarzana and Sar- 
zimello to be immediately surrendered. He afterwards gave up those of 
Librafratta, Pisa, and Livorno (Leghorn), consenting that Charles should 
garrison and keep them until his return from Italy, or until peace.^was 
signed, and thus establishing the king of France in the heart of Tnsoany. 
It was contrary to the wish of the Florentines that Medici had engaged in 
hostilities against the French, for whom they entertained an hermtary 
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attachment ; but the conduct of the chief of the state, who, after having 
drawn them into a war, delivered their fortresses, without authority, into 
the hands of the enemy whom he had provoked, appeared as disgraceful as 
it was criminal. 

Piero de’ Medici, after this act of weakness, quitted Charles, to return 
in haste to Florence, where he arrived on the 8th of November, 1424. On 
his preparing, the next day, to visit the sig^oria, he found guards at the door 
of the palace, who refused him admittance. Astonished at this opposition, 
he returned home, to put himself under the protection of his brother-in-law, 
Paolo Orsini, a Roman noble, whom he had taken, with a troop of cavalry, 
into the pay of the republic. Supported by Orsini, the three brothers Medici 
rapidly traversed the streets, repeating the war-cry of their family, ^Palle! 
Patter ' — without exciting a sin^e movement of the populace, upon whom 
they reckoned, in their favour. The friends of liberty, the Piagnoni, on the 
other hand, excited by the exhortations of Savonarola, assembled, and took 
arms. Their number continually increased. The Medici, terrified, left the 
city by the gate of San Gallo, traversed the Apennines, retired first to 
Bologna, then to Venice, and thus lost, without a struggle, a sovereignty 
which their family had already exercised sixty years. The same day, the 
19th of November, 1494, on which the Medici were driven out of Florence, 
the Florentines were driven out of Pisa.^ 


OUABLES vni ; HTS ARMY (1404 A.D.) 

The French army was now ready to march on Florence. It consisted of 
thirty-six hundred men-at-arms ; six thousand foot-archers from Brittany ; 
six thousand crossbowmen from the central provinces ; eight thousand Gas- 
con infantry, at that time the most esteemed in France; all armed with 
arquebuses and two-huided swords ; and eight thousand Swiss or German 
pikemen and halberdiers. An immense number of attendants followed and 
increased this splendid force which was led by the king, the duke of Orleans, 
afterwards Louis XII, the duke of Venddme; tlie count of Montpensier; 
Louis de Ligne, lord of Luxemburg ; Louis de la Tremouille and other great 
seigniors ; besides the seneschal of Beaucaire, Bri^onnet, bishop of St. Malo, 
bo& confidential advisers of Charles; and, though last not least, his father’s 
old and faithful counsellor Philip de Oomines, lord of Argenton, who has left 
so interesting and instructive a history of his own times to posterity. The 
French man-at-arms or lance (a name which seems to have been gradually 
dropped in Italy after the disappearance of transalpine condottieri by whom it 
was introduced) consisted of six horsemen, of which two were archers ; they 
were nearly all French subjects, and all gentlemen, who were neither enrolled 
nor .removed at the general’s pleasure nor paid by him as in Italy, but 
redciyed their salary mrect from the crown. Their squadrons were always 
maintained complete, and eyery man was well equipped both with arms and 
horses, for their circumstances were equal to i^ and there was a good 
spirit and an honourable emulation to distinguish themselves not only for 
the sake of glory but promotion ; and the same spirit existed among the 
loaders and generals, who were all lords and barons or of illustrious family 
and nearly all native Frenchmen. None of the subordinate chiefs com- 
manded more than a hundred lances, and when these were complete they 
looked only to glory and promotion, which were pursued with a singular 
devotion to the king whom they considered the source of both. The result 
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of this spirit and thb equality vas a steadiness in their service, an absence of 
any desire, whether from avarice or ambition, to change their masters, 
and a similar absence of any rivalry with other captains for a larger com- 
mand. 

All this differed from the Italian army in which the men-at-arms were at 
this time principally composed of the lower ranks of society, of strangers 
from other states, the subjects of other princes ; all depending on the oon- 
dottieri, with whom they agreed for their salary and by them alone was it paid, 
yet without any generous stimulus to honour, glory, or good ser\'ice-^but 
on the contrary the certainty of an unfeeling dismissal when no longer 
wanted. The generals tliemsclves were 
rarely the subjects of those tliey served 
and frequently had different ends and in- 
terests, which were sometimes even directly 
iiiimiciU. Amongst them there was abun- 
dance of hatred and rivalry and consequent 
absence of discipline : nor had they always 
a prefixed period of service; wherefore 
being entire roasters of their troops they 
left their numbers incomplete, though paid 
for; defrauded their employers; demanded 
Hhameful contributions from them in emer- 
gencies, and then tired of the service, or 
stimulated by ambition or avarice or some 
other temptation they were not only fickle 
but unfaithful. Nor Avas there less differ- 
ence in tlu) infantry of France and Italy ; 
tlie latter fought in compact and well- 
ordered biittiilions, but scattered over the 
country and taking advantage of its banks 
and ditches and all its locS. peculiarities. 

The Swiss in French pay on the contrary 
combated in large masses of an invariable 
number of rank and file, and never break- 
ing this order they presented tiiemselves 
like a strong, solid, and almost unconquer- 
able wall w'here there was sufficient space 
to deploy their battalions; with similar 
discipline and similar order did the French 
and Gascon infantry fight, but not with 
equal bravery. In their ordnance however 
the French were far superior to tlie Italians and sent so great a quantity 
both of battering and field artillery to Genoa for this war, and of so simrior 
a nature, that the Italian officers were astonished. Hitherto In Italy tliis 
warlike arm whether used in the field or fortress had been of a very cum- 
brous construction ; the largest were denominated hmbarde and were made 
both of brass and iron, but of great size — difficult of tnnmrt, difficult 
to plac«, and difficult to dischaige ; much time was consumed in loading ; 
a long interval ^ssed after every round ; and the effect in general was 
comparatively trifling with reference to the time and labour emptb^ 
there being always a sufficient interval after each discharge for the gamson 
to repair the damage at their leisure. The French had already cast much 
lighter pieces of brass ordnance to which they seem to be the first wbf^gave 
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the name of oannon, and used iron shot instead of stone balls : these were 
placed on lighter carnages, and instead of bullocks as m Italy, they were 
town by horses and kept pace with the army. They were placed in battery 
with a rapidity that astonished the Italians, and their fire was so quick and 
well-directed that what had previously been many days* work amongst the 
latter was accomplished in a few hours by the Frenchmen; so tlmt this 
alone made their army foimidable to all Italy independent of their native 
ferocity and valoui « 

Charles VIIT, on leceivmg from Piero de* Medici the fortresses of Libra- 
fratta, Pisa, and Livoino, m the Pisan states, enraged to preserve to the Flor- 
entines the countiies within the range of these fortresses, and to restore them 
at the conclusion of the war. But uhailes had very confused notions of the 
nghts of a country mio ^hich he earned war, and was by no means scrupu- 
lous as to keeping his word. When a deputation of Pisans represented to 
luni the tyianny under which they gioane^ and solicited from mm the li^ 
erty of their countiy, he granted their request without hesitation, without 
even suspecting that he disposed of what was not his, or that he broke lus 
word to the Florentines , he equally forrat every other engagement with them. 
Upon enteiing Floience, on the 17th of November, at the head of his army, 
he regarded himsclt as a conqueior, and therefore as dispensed fiom e^eiy 
promise which he had made to Piero de’ Medici — he hesitated only between 
restoring his conquest to Piero, or retainmg it himself The magistrates in 
vain represented to him that he was the guest of the nation, and not its mas- 
ter , that the gates had been opened to liim as a mark of respect, ikot from 
any fear , that the Florentines were far from feehng themselves conquered, 
whilst the palaces of Florence were occupied not only by the citizens out by 
the soldiers of the republic Charles still insisted on disgraceful conditions, 
which his secietary lead as hib ultimatum. Piero Capponi suddenly snatched 
the paper fxom the secretary’s hand, and tearing it, exclaimed, Well, if it 
be thus, sound }our trumpets, and we will nng our bells ^ ” This energetic 
movement daunted the Fieuch ; Charles declared himself content wiUi the 
Bubsidv offered by the republic, and engaged on fob part to restore as soon as 
he had accompli^ed the conquest of Naples, or signed peace, or even con- 
sented to a long tiuce, all the fortresses which had been d^ivered to him by 
Medici. Gharfos after this convention departed from Florence, by the road 
to Siena, ofl tire 28th of November. The Neapolitan army evacuated Ro- 
magna, the p^nmdxiy of St. Peter, and Rome, in succession, as he advanced. 
He entered name on the 31st of December, without fighting a blow.4 

Some very interesting details of the king’s entry into Rome and his recep- 
tion there by the pope have been preserved to us m a diarv kept by one John 
Burchard, master of ceremonies of the chapel of Pope Alexander VI.” A 
few extracts from this diary are here given . 

CharUe Vm in Rome : A Ctyntemporary Account 

From the diaiy of John Burchard, master of ceremonies of the chapel of 
Pope Alexander VI (1494-1496). ‘*Book of notes collected by me, John 
Burchard of Straifourg, protonotuy of the apostolic see, etc.” 

The 19th and 21 bC ^nd and 28rd of December the troops of the king of 
Fifliice made excursions as far as San Lazaro and across the meadows wmch 
Burrdund the castle of St. Anralo. They had even formed the plan of seiz- 
ing ^ome by treachery at ni^ fo one direction, while the Colonna would 
enterfrom another with the aid of a thousand Frenchmen who were to come 
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down tbo rirer from the environs of Ostia; hut a high wind so distnibed 
their intentions tiiat they could not put them into ezeoution. They wished* 
in truth, to enter the city by the Porto San Paolo, fire, pillage it, and OQinmit 
a thousand other atrocities, and the author of the project was, they say. Car- 
dinal Gurck, who himself would ha^e come to the gate of the city, luid not 
the fieiyse storm compelled him to go back. 

This same cardinal was one of the principal abettors of the king of 
France's march u^n Rome. He hod, in fact, decided the inhabitants of 
Aquapendente anu other lands of the church to giant pitssage to tho king 
of France, b} \aunting the liberality and afiability of thiit prince and of the 
French in general, he assured them that the French \«ould take widiiiig 
without pajing for it, not even a fowl, an egg, or the slightest thing, affinn- 
mg also that our hol> fathir had piomised tho king ho would let hitt 
cross the estates of the chuich By such discourse and similar he induced 
the people to let the king of France and his troops in, contrary to the pope’s 
express wish And to prove to the German oihcials who weio in the oity 
that he was looking after their interests, he wiote an ojieii letter which ho 
caused to be distributed among the most prominent of them in the city : 


To oar brothers and friends the prelates and other dignitanes of the German nation and 
tne ebtates of the Most Illustrious Archduke Philip residents of this city 

AVe cill on (vod skho sounds all hearts and loins to witness that wi have made erenr 
effort aith the Most Christian Kmc, as siell in the name of our bore n tun Pontiff and in our 
on II, to induce friendship and good feelinc betneui the Pope and tin King , nerertheless sre 
ha\e not as yet been able to succeed , sre do not knosr to whom to attribute the fanlt, bnt it 
certainly IS not to the King of France who has no other desires than to conduct himself as a 
submimre son towards the Sovereign Pontiff and the IIolv See according to the example of 
his predecemoTs Doubtless the princnwl obsta li to t his arrangement conies from the gravity 
of our offences towards (lod, and if he does not kt Himself be appeased by the prayers ol 
pious boals, this allianco and the consequent peace lietween Christian princes cannot take 
place In an} case as it is to be feared that the troops of the Most Christian King and bis 
allies will in a few da}s invade the ciU, if the enemies, which the King has in Rome, oppose 
the ratification of the aliove mentioned agreement I have used my influc nec with the iMnee 
that his troops may cause no harm to foreigners, to whatever netion they may belong, reeid- 
ing for the moment in Rome, at least unless they are found in arms against his Majesty In 
consequence, the King wishes and directs that all subjects of the Most Serene King of the 
Romans, and the Most Illostnous Pnnoe, Archduke of Austria, be not treated by hu troops 
with less respect than his own subjects and all the Roman citiseiis 1 o this effect ha mu 
sent me to my Lord Count of Montpenswr, his relative and lientenant>general, to let him 
know rn the part of the King that M must take measures to prevent the troops from com- 
mitting any outrage or annoyanoe upon the above mentioned iwsId^tB of Rome am^espe- 
ciallv upon the Most Reverend Caramals, foreigners of ell nations, Bomaa citisens, om 
finally the subiects of the Emperor and the Archduke 

I have wished to make known to you this determination that in case (from which God 
meserve uO of the King’s troops entering Rome in arms, you would be informed of hia Most 
Christian Majesty s good intentions, if you would protect the more easily your persoos and 
your property, I advise you m case of tumult, to take refuge, with |he nern^um of the 
Lord Scents^, the Cardinal of Lyons, in my palace , I am writing at toe moment to the 
said Secretary to ask that he be pleased to jnve you this shelter rvndM { have not foiaetton 
that God created me out of nothing, that He raised me to the dignity and sespopsibifptt of 
the Cardinalate, at the prayers of the King of the Romans and the eledta of the Empira 
Thu IB why, as long as I shall bve, I diaii force myself, through gratitude, to render eer- 
Tioe to the Emperor, the Archduke Philip, end ell their subjects with the ssme devotion ae 
if I were bom in their stetes. Adien, dearly beloved brethren Pray God to hear onr deeuee 
which are for universal peace among all ChnstwoB and universal war against the Taka. 


Formello^ 23rd December 


Yonr fnend and brother, . 

CABDorAL Outfft 

December 25th, feait of the NBtMl 7 ef our Lord Jeeue Christ, tlm most 
reverend cardinal Mont-Real, who was to say high masa, wai a|ipcyiad by 
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the 1A>1 father, qa r^ipt of what h A been learned of the king of France's 
intention^ concerning his entry into Rome, to go to that prince and beg him 
to send one of his men who would consult with the Pope as to the manner in 
which lie would make his entry. The morning ox tM same day our holy 
father the pope before going to his chapel called all the cardinals, with the 
eapeption of the cardinal of Alessandria who was to say mass, together in the 
hall knotm as Papagallo, and announced the arrival of the king of France, 
in the presence of the duke of Calabria. ' 

On Friday the 26th of the same month, our holy father betook himself to 
the large chapel of the pidace where ho received the king’s ambassadors who, 
to the number of three, had been sent the night previous. They were : the 
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grand marshal of the realm, Messire Jean de Gannay first president of the 
parliament of Paris, and one other — all laymen. I caubcd them to be placed 
— the grand marslial on the steps of the pontifical throne, in front and above 
the senator ; the two others on the bench of the lay ambassadors, where were 
seated two ambassadors from the king of Naples, who, refusing to recognise 
the new-comers on pretext that they knew nothing of their characters as 
ambassadors, got up and left the place ; but on the information I gave them 
by special order of the pope that they were ambassadors of tho king of 
France, they came back to their bench and yielded tho point. The king’s 
envoys were accompanied by a large number of Frenchmen, several of whom, 
forgetting all decorum, tried to place themselves close to the prelates and 
even in their seats. I was obliged to make them get out and assign them 
more suitable positions. Whereupon the pope called me to him and said in 
mat irritation that I was compromising his interests, that the French must 
M let place themselves where they wiSied ; I replied to his holiness, who 
thug let himself be carried away a little, tiiat his wish being known to me I 
would let them place themselves where they wished without making any 
observation. 

Wednesday December 81st, at early morning, I set out on horseback by 
order of our holy father the pope to meet the king of France, to inform him 
of the order of his reception according to the ceremonial, to learn his wishes 
and execute all that his majesty would prescribe for me : I was accompanied 
by the reverend father in Jesus Christ, the lord Bartolommeo, bishop of Nepi, 
the pope’s secretary ; by Lord Jerome Forcari^ auditor of the Rote, by toe 
dean Coronato de Planca ; and by Marius Milorius, Christopher Buzolus, 
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disocellcir of Rome, and Jacob dc ^bttdia— Roman citlaapa. At O a lma, 
two miles from the eity, we met the most lereiend eardlnaw of 8^^ Pietio 
in Vinooli, Ourck and Savelli, to whom 1 made homaM withoot deeee nding 
from my ^rse. A short time after we came upon the king to whoib tif 
made our respectful salutations, but stUl remained on horsebaok on aoeouil 
of the mud and the bad weather. ^ 

The Bishop of Nepi having explained to the kin^ what the holy hAit 
charg)^ him with saying touching the pnnce's reception, on my side I mode 
known to his majesty the object of our errand. The king replied that be 
desired to enter Rome without |»mp ; he then listened to Lord Jeroide 
Porcario who spoke on behalf of his Roman colleagues, placing the cittwha* 
and all they possessed at the king's dui|)osition. The King made a short, 
reply without explaining what he was ^ing to do about the offer Poroaiio 
had just made nim. The Romans withdraw. On the king's invitation 
I accompanied him for the space of about four miles ; he questioned me on 
the oeremonial, the iM)]>e, and the cardinals, of Valentino's (Cesare Borgia) 
rank and position, plying his questions so that I could scarce answer one 
satisfactorily. In the outskirts of Burghetto two Venetian ambassadora 
presented themselves before the king ; they were soon followed by the most 
reverend cardinal Ascagni, who, without descending from his mule, uncov- 
ered himself before the king ; the prince did the same to the cardinal ; both 
then resumed their headgear, and the most reverend cardinal Ascagni rode 
on the king's left hand and accompanied him over the Milvian biidge and as 
far as the palace of St. Mark, ordinary residence of the most reverend cardi- 
nal of Benevento. We arnved there towards the second hour of the ni|^ht, 
over roads deep with mud. From the palace of the most reverend cardinal 
of Lisbon, close to the church of San Laurentio, to the palace of St. Mark 
the whole route was lighted up with fires, torches, and candles, and from 
nearly all the houses came shouts of ^^Francia! Franeia! Columna! Columna/ 
Tlneulaf Vincula!*' 

This same day before the king's entry into Rome, the keys of all the city 
gates were delivered into the hands of the grand marshal of the king of 
France, according to the command of that prince and with the pojie's consent. 
The French said in fact, and indeed it was quite true, that on a former occa- 
sion the keys had been similarly turned over to the duke of Calabria during 
his visit to Rome, and that the king of France should have the same rights. 
The following days, all the most reverend cardinals residing in Home visited 
the king of France in turn, according to custom, except the cardinals of 
Naples and of Orsiiii, who, lodged in the apostolic palace in apartments 
which the holy father had assigned them, did not leave the palace and make 
this visit. Before his entry I had informed the king on the way that, in 
receiving the cardinals' visits, he should himself go forward to meet them, 
conduct them to the door on leaving, give them his hand, and 1 instruct 
him in other similar customs. But he acted entirely differently. He neitlier 
went forward to meet them nor conducted them to the door ; the members of 
his suite did not pay the respects expected of them. The nearest courtyard 
to the king’s apartments in the palazzo San Marco was strewn with straw 
and not even cleaned ; candles were fastened to the doors and chimn^ 
places-— in fact, one would have thought himself in a pig pen. 

Saturday, Jwuaiy Srd, the partisans of Uie Colonna and the Freityli 
wrecked the residences of the most reverend cardinal of Naples’ nephew,*of 
Jacob de Comititibus’ son, and of Lord Bartolommeo de Lucca, 
ehamhre of our holy father the pope. The French, that they might lodge 

x. W.— TOL. IX. Ss 
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themielyeB in their own faebion, forced an entrance into the houaee from all 
sidea, threw out even beasts and moyables, burned the woodwork, and ate and 
drank their fill without paying for anything, all of which caused great talk 
among the people. In consequence of thm, the king of France caused an 
order to be published all over the city forbidding the entering of houses by 
force under penalty of death. Monday, January 5th, pontifical vespers were 
said in the great chapel of the palace and in the pope’s presence. Before 
his holiness left the rapagidlo chamber several Frenchmen were admitted to 
kiss his foot. 

Sunday, January 11th, it was agreed between our holy father the pope and 
Philip de Bresse, the king of France's uncle, that his holiness would deliver 
for six months the sultan Djem, brother of the Grand Turk, to the king of 
France, who would at once pay twenty thousand ducats to the pope and 
would pledge himself, under the security of the Florentine and Venetian mer- 
chants, to return the same sultan Djem to the pope immediately the six months 
had expired ; the king of France could receive the crown of Naples without 
prejudice to the right of any others ; and that the cardinals of San Pietro in 
Vincoli, Gurck, Savelli, and Colonna would be safe from all reproach. 

Sunday, January 18th, the holy father sent for me by one of the pages 
and told me that the next day a public consistory would bo held to receive 
the king of France. According to the wishes of his holiness, I arranged, 
that the president of the parliament of Paris should say a few words in the 
king’s name, a speech in which his majesty would recognise his holiness the 
pope as the true vicar and successor of St. Peter. The holy fatheh further 
mime known to me his intention of saying mass pontifically and publicly in 
the basilica of St. Peter on the following Tuesday, the feast of St. Sebastian, 
in honour of the king, asking me what place the prince should occupy and 
which mass to celebrate. He counted, in fact, on saying the mass of the 
Holy Ghost, the office of which he knew best. I replied to his holiness that 
the mass to celebrate was that of St. Sebastian; and as for the king he 
would occupy a special seat placed in front of the cardinals’ bench, between 
that bench and the chair ox the cardinal of Naples, who 'otould assist. As 
a matter of fact, it was not the cardinal’s duty to fulfil that function on 
this day ; but there was no objection to his doing so, as it was the custom 
to assist his holiness on all days when he was not familiar with the office. 
While we were conversing, the king of France arrived at the pontifical 
palace ; the pope, informed of his coming, went to meet him at the palace 
entrance. The pope wore a white camail, a rich stole, and white cap, a 
costume scarcely suitable under the circumstances. His majesty came to 
settle definitely with the pope the articles of agreement already concluded 
and signed, upon which a difference had already risen between fliem con- 
cerning the securities to be given by the king for the return of the Turk 
at the end of six months. 

The agreement state^ in effect, that the king would furnish several 
nobles and prelates of his realm of the pope’s choosing, for security ; the 
president claimed that this clause must be umited to ten persons only, while 
the pope demanded thirty or forty. The discussion on this point was pro- 
longed for three or four hours ; finally the pope entered an apartment in 
which two papal choirs had been {daced, followed by the king, whom he made 
sit in one of these chairs, after which he seated himself in the other, on 
the king’s right. On the pope’s side were the cardinals of St. Anastasia and 
StAlessanffia. On the kmg’s side, the most reverend cardinals of St. Denis 
and St. Malo, the two papal secretaries, the dataij, and seySTal others. 
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The articles of agreement were read and agreed to. Two notariat ware 
m — namely, the noble Stephen de Hamm for the pope, and the noble 
Oliver Yvan, clerk of Mans, for the king. These a rote out the treaty in 
French for his majesty, and in Latin for hia holiness. 

Monday, January 19th, the great hall of the a|Kwtolic palace vraa arranged 
in the usual manner for the public coiisistor}, at which tfiu riLeption of the 
Vifig of France and the ceremony of obedience a ere to take place. 

The king placed himself on the left of the sovereign |)ontiff, and 1 
motioned him to pionounce the formula of obedience lit said that he wa* 
going to do it immedLitel> , but at that moment the piesidcut of the parlia 
ment of Puis ad\anced to the pope’s feet and, kneeling, evplamed that the 
king had come in peison to take the oath of cdicdiencc , hut lx fore doing sd 
he wished to obtain three favours from his holiness, according to the custom- 
aiv priMlegc of \ass«ils befuri the oath or homage of their olxdience Ho 
asked the confirmation of the nghts grantt d to him the most C'hristian kinp, 
the queen his bpoiise, to the dauphin his son, and to all the others included in 
the book si hose title he mentioned, next, the investiture* of the kingdom of 
Naples for himself; and, hnully, the .iiinulhiig of the clause c oiiccriiiiig the 
8ecurit> to guarantee the return of the (iraiid Tiiik s brothii to the pope* 
an article agreed to the da} before uith the othcis The pope replied that 
*he willingl} coiifiimcd the priMlegts iihich weie the subjiit of the first 
demand, as they hid 1mm n established h\ custom , but ns foi the iiixestiture 
of the kingdom of Naples, since that was nn ailaii in whuh another was 
interested, it could not lx decided until aftci matin e delibiiatioii and con- 
sultation with the caidinalrt, among whom he would m iko c\eiy effort that 
his majestv should ic(ii\e the satisfaction he dcsiied, and as regards Djem 
- - the Grand 1 uik s bi other — he desire d to ngiee uiiauiiiiousl> with the king 
and the sacicd college, hojung that theie would be no point of difference 
between them concerning that article After recemng this xeply the king, 
who was standing on the pope’s left, pioiiounced the following words . 

“ Holy father, I lia\c come to iiiiike ohidiene«^ and levereiice to your holi- 
ness in the manner that m} predecessors the kings of Fiance have done.’* 

After which the president, of whom wo haxe s{X)ken and who icmained 
on his knees, got up and, standing before his holiness, enlarged in these 
words upon what the king had just said 

st hol> father, there is an ancient custom among Chiistian princes, 
especially the most Christian kings, to testif} through tlieii amhasBadors to 
their veneration for the holy see and foi the popes whom the Almighty has 

S ut at the head of the church; but the king here present, having foxmed the 
esign of, visiting the tomb of the holy apostles, has come in person to per- 
form this dut} . Thus he recognises you, holy father, as the bead of Ml the 
faithful, as the true vicar of Jesus Christ and as the legitimate successor of 
the holy apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, willingly granting you that filial 
obedience which the kmgs of France, his predecessors, weie accustomed to 
profess to the popes This is why the king offers himself and all dependent 
on him to the service of your holiness and of the hoi} see ” 

Tuesday, January 27th, the sultan Diem, brother of the Grand Turk, was 
taken from the castle of St. Angelo to &e palace of St. Mark and delivmd 
into the hands of the king of France. 

Wednesday, January 28t^ the king of France and his people, all in anna, 
visited the pom, with whom the king of France remained alone for some time. 
He then withdrew, and was escorted by the pope as far as the galley 
to the mam apartments, where the king knelt and uncovered. The pope 
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likewise bared bis head in order to embrace him; the ki^ pretended 
to wish to kisB the pope’s feet, but he would not allow it. Ae king de- 
parted and mounted the horse that was waiting for him at the entrance of 
the private garden, where he waited some time for Cardinal Valentino who 
was going with him to Naples ; finally the latter, after taking leave of the 
pope, came to the place where the king was waiting, mounted his. mule in 
cardinal’s robes, and i)resented the king with six superb horses. The king 
then started with Cardinal Valentino on his left; the other cardinals, 
whose escort the king did not wish for, retired. The king made straight 
for Marino, where he arrived during the course of the day. The cardinals 
of San Pietro in Vincoli, Savelli, and Colonna, and the auditor of the cham- 
ber also left Rome with the king. During the evening Cardinal Gurck 
followed the king. The Grand Turk's brotlier had already left for Marino./ 

Charle% goe» to Napleo 

The first resistance which Charles encountered was on the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Naples ; and having there taken by assault two small towns, he 
massacred the inhabitants. This instance of ferocity struck Alfonso 11 with 
such terror, that he abdicated the crown in favour of his son, Ferdinand II, 
and retired with his treasure into Sicily. Ferdinand occupied Capua with 
his whole army, intending to defend the passage of the Voltumo. He left 
that city to appease a sedition which had broken out at Naples ; Capua, 
during his absence, was given up through fear to the French, an^he was 
himself forced, on the 21st of February, to embark for Ischia. All the 
barons, his vassals, all the provincial cities, sent deputations to Charles ; 
and the whole kingdom of Naples was conquered without a single battle in 
its defence. The powers of the north of Italy regarded these important 
conquests with a jealous eye ; they, moreover, were already disgustea by the 
insolence of the French, who had begun to conduct themselves as masters 
throughout the whole peninsula. The duke of Orleans, who had been left by 
Charles at Asti, already declared his pretensions to the duchy of Milan, as heir 
to his grandmother, Valentina Visconti. Lodovico Sforza, upon this, con- 
tracted alliances with the Venetians, the pope, the king of Spain, and the em- 
peror Maximilian, for maintaining the independence of Italy ; and the didce 
of Milan and the Venetians assembled near Parma a powerful army, under 
the command of the marquis of Mantua. 

Charles VllI had passed three months at Naples in feasts and tourna- 
ments, while his lieutenants were subduing and disorganising the provinces. 
The news of what was passing in northern Italy determined him on return- 
ing to France with the half of his army. He departed from Naples, on the 
2(Bh of May, 1495, and passed peaceably through Rome, whilst the ^pe 
shut himself up in the castle of St. Angelo. From Siena he went to Pisa, 
and thence to Pontremoli, where he entered the Apennines. Gonzaga, mar- 
quis of Mantua, awaited him at Fomovo, on the other side of that chain of 
mountains. Charles passed the Taro, with the hope of avoiding him ; but 
was attacked on its borders by the Italians, on the 6th of July. He was at 
the time in full march ; the divisions of his army were scattered, and at 
some distance from each other. For some time his danmr was imminent: 
but the Impetuosity of the French, and the obstinate vidour of the Swiss, 
repaired the fault of their Mueral. A great number of the Italian men-at* 
arms were thrown in tiie (marms of the French cavalry, many others were 
brought down by the Swiss huberds, and all were instantly put to death 
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the eervsnte of the armY. Gonzaga left thirt} -li\e hundred dead on the field, 
and Charles continued ms retreat. On his arrival at Asti, he entered into 
treaty with Lodovioo Sforza, for the deliverance of the duke of Orleans, 
whom Sforza besieged at Novara He disbanded twenty thousand Swiss, 
eho were brought to him from the mountains, but to whose hands he would 
not venture to confide himself On the 22nd of October, 149 >, he repaased 
the Alps, after having lavaged all Itah Mith the violence and rapidity of a 
hurricane He had left his relative, Gilbert de Muntpcnsiei, viceroy at 
Naples, with the half of Ins arnu , but the |)eople, alreail} vioaried with his 
yoke, recaJled Ferdinand II Ihe Irench, aftii many battles, sue oessivelv 
lost their conquests, and were at kngth forced to capitulate at Aversti 
(Atella), on the 23rd of Julj, 14 

Ihe invasion of the hrench not onl} spreul terioi fioin one extremity of 
Italy to the other, but changed the whole polic} of that (ouiitiv, b} niider- 
ing it dependent upon that of the ti insalpino nations AVhile C hailcs VIII 
pretended to be the legitimate hen of the kingdom of Niiplts, the duke of 
Orleans, who succeeded him under the name of Louis XII, called himself 
heir to the duch> of Milan Maximilian, ambitious as he was inconsistent, 
claimed in the staUs of Italy preiogatives to which no cni|Kroi had pre- 
tended since the death of hrcdeiuk II in 1250 The Swiss had learned at 
the same tune, that at the foot of their mountains there la> i u Ii and feeble 
cities which the\ might pillage, and a delicious climate, which offtied all the 
enjov incuts of life , the> saw neighbouring roonarehs read} to pi> them for 
ixeieising there their brigandage hinally, Ferdinand and IsaU 11a, mon- 
arehs of Aragon and Castile, announced thiir intention of defending the 
bastard biancli of the house of A rage n, which reigned at Naples But, 
a' re id} mabtcis of Sieih, they pur|)Osed passing the strait and were secretly 
111 treat} with Charles VIII, to divide with him the sjioils of the lelative 
whom they pretended to defend Amidst these different pretensions and 
intrigues, in whuh lulian inteiests had no longer any shaie, the spirit of 
libert} revived in 1 useany once more, but only to exhaust itself in a new 
struggle between the Florentines and Pisans Ihe Ireneh ganisons 
winch Charles had left m Pisa and Librafratta, instead of delivering them 
to the Florentines, according to his order, had given them up to the Pisans 
themselves on the Ist of J inuar}, 1496 Ihe allies, who had fought Charles 
at 1 on ivo, reproached the Florentines with then attachment to that mon- 
aich, and took pait against them with the Pisans Lodovieo Slonra, and the 
Venetians, sent reinforcements to the latter, and tlie cmpeior Maximilian 
himself brought them aid Ihus, the only Italians who had at heart the 
honour and independence of Italy exliausted thembelves in unequal strug- 
gles and in fruitless attempts ^ 


ILORBNTINE AFFAIRS, SAVONAROLA 

The Florentine Republic was the only friendly power that Charles had 
left in Italy , a friendship, though false, in every way important and almost 
indispensable to France in the prosecution of her Italian conquests, bnt 
equally so to Florence as her widest and nchest field of commerce Yet so 
far from trying to conciliate the latter, that monarch not only broke his oath 
and retained her fairest possessions, but left his wildest soldiers to protect 
her revolted subjects ; his Gascon infantry, when unchecked by the royal 
presei ee, and imbued with all the Pisan hatred of Florence, carried on their 
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warlike opexatioziB m a spirit of barbanty as yet unknown to the Italians 
Among other excesses they fancied that the Florentines swallowed their 
gold and jewels before ever} encounter in order to preserve something if 
taken prisoners, wherefore all their suspected captives were killed and 
npped open to make a thorough search for those embowelled treasures for 
Bucn cruelty, however, they paid full dearly when made prisoners at Ponte 
di Sacco, m despite of every effort of the Floientine commissanes < 

At the moment when hlorenoe expelled the Medici, that repubbc was 
bandied between three different parties The first was that of the enthu- 
siasts, diiected b> Girolamo 
Savonarola, who promised the 
miraculoub protection of the Di- 
vinity for the reform of the 
church and tlie establishment 
of liberty These demanded a 
democi atic constitution — they 
were called the Piagnoni Ihe 
second consisted of men who 
had shared power with the Me 
dici, hut who hid separated 
from them , who wished to pos- 
sess alone the powers and profits 
of government, and who endea\ 
oured to amuse the pCople by 
dissipations and pleasures, in 
order to estabhsh at their ease 
an aiistocracy — these were 
called the Arabiati The thud 
paity was composed of men who 
lemained faithful to the Medici, 
but not daiing to declare them- 
selves, hved in retirement — 
they weie called Bigi These 
three parties were so equally 
balanced in the balia named by 
the pailiament, on the 2nd of 
(From u old irint) December, 1494, that it soon 



became impossible to cany on 
the government Girolamo Savonarola took advantage of this state of 
affairs to urge that the people had never delegated their power to a balia 
which did not abuse the trust ‘*The people,” he said, *'uould do much 
better to leserve this power to themselves, and exercise it by a council 


into which all the citizens should be admitted *' 


was agreed 


to more than eighteen hundred Florentmes fumudied proof that eithei the} , 
their fathers, or their mndfathers had sat in the magistracy, they were 
consequently acknowledged citizens, and admitted to sit in the general 
councu This council was declared sovereign, on the 1st of July, 1495 , it 
was invested with the election of magistiates, hitherto chosen by lot, and a 
general amnesty was proclaimed, to bury m obhvion all the ancient dissen- 
sions of the Florentine Repubhc 

So important a modification of the constitution seemed to promise this 
repdbhc a happier futunty. The fnar Savonarda, who had exercised such 
influence in the council, evinced at the same time an ardent love of man- 
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kind, dew respect for the rights of all, greet sensibility, end en eleveted 
mind. Thongh a zealous reformer of the church, end in this raqiaet a pre- 
cursor of Luther, who was destined to begin his mission twenty years later, 
he did not quit the pale of orthodox> , ho did not assume the right of 
examining doctrine ; he limited his efforts to the restoration of discipline, 
the reformation of the morals of the clergy, and the recall uf pnesta, as well 
as other citizens, to the practice of the (ios{)cl precepts but his seal was 
mixed with enthusiasm , he believed himself undei tlie immediate inspira- 
tion of providence , he took his own impulses for pro|>hetit revelations, b} 
nhich he directed the politics of his disciples, the Piagnoni He had pre- 
^cted to tlie Floiciitiiies the coming of the Kieiuh into Italy, he bad 
represented to them Charles VIII as an instrument h> iihidi the Divinity 
designed to c hastiso the enmes of tlie nation , he hud c outiselled them to 
remain faitliful to their alliaiue with that king, the instiumint of provi- 
dence, even though his conduct, especiall} iii reference to the affairs ot Pisa, 
had been highh culpable 

This alliance howe^ci ranged the Florentines among the enemies of 
Pope Alexander VI, one of the founders of the league which had driven 
the trench out of Italy, he accused them of being traitois to the church 
and to tliLii countr} for their attacliment to a foreign prime Alexandei, 
equally offended by the projects uf reform and b} the politics of bavonarola, 
denounced him to the church as a heretic, and interdicted him from preach- 
ing. The monk at first obeyed, and procured the appointment of his friend 
and disciple the Dominican friar, Buonvicino of Pescia, as his successor in 
the church of St Maik , but on Christmas Da}, 1497, he declared from the 
pulpit that Ciod hiid revealed to him that he ought not to submit to a cor- 
1 upt tnbunol , he then openly took Uie bacrament with the monks of St. 
Mark, and aftcrwaidb continued to preach In the course of his sermons, 
he more than once held up to reprobation tlie scandalous conduct of the 
pope, whom the public voice accused of every vice and every crime to be 
expected in a libertine so depraved — a man so ambitious, perfidious, and 
cruel— a monaich and a pnesl intoxicated with absolute power. 

In the meantime, the rivalry encouraged by the court of Rome between 
the religious orders soon procured the pope champions tager to combat 
Savonarola* he was a Dominican — the general of the Augustines, that 
order whence Martin Luther was soon to issue. Fnar Mariano di Ghinaz- 
zano signalised himself by his zeal m opposing Savonarola. He presented 
to the pope Friar Francis of Apulia, of the order of minor Observantines, 
who was sent to Florence to preach against the Florentine monk, in the 
church of Santa Croce This preacher declared to his audience that he 
knew Savonarola pretended to support his doctrine by a miracle. ‘‘For 
me,** said he, “I am a sinner; 1 have not the presumption to perform 
miracles, nevertheless, let a fire be lighted, and I am ready to enter it with 
him. I am certain of perishing, but Christian charity teaches me not to 
withhold m} life, if, in sacrificing it, 1 might precipitate into hell a hereai- 
areh, who has already drawn into it so many souls.*’ 

This strange proposition was rejected b} Savonarola; but his fnend and 
disciple. Friar Domenico Buonvicino, eagerly accepted it Francis of Apulia 
dedued that he would risk his life against Savonarola only. MeanwhUo, 
a crowd of monks, of the Dominican and Franciscan orders, riviUad aadi 
other in their offers to prove by the ordeal of fire, on one side the truth, 
on the other the falsehood, of the new doctrine. Enthnsiaem spread b^ond 
the two convents ; many pneete and seculars, and even women and ohBdieii, 
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more eepeoially on the side of Sayonarola, earnestly reqjnested to be a^bnitted 
to the proof. The pope warmly testified his gratitade to the Franoisoans 
for their devotion. The siraoria of Florence consented that two monks 
only should devote themseiveB for their respective orders, and directed 
the pile to be prepared. The whole population of the town and country, to 
which a signal miracle was promised, received the announcement with trans- 
ports of joy. 

On the 7th of April, 1498, a scaffold, dreadful to look on, was erected 
in the public souare of Florence : two piles of large pieces of wood, mixed 
with fagots ana broom, which should quickly take fire, extended each eighty 
feet long, four feet thick, and five feet high; they were separated by a nar- 
row space of two feet, to serve as a passage by which the two priests were 
to enter, and pass the whole length of the piles during the fire. Every win- 
dow was full ; every roof was covered with spectators ; almost the whole 
population of the republic was collected round the place. The portico 
called the Loggia de’ Lanzi, divided in two by a partition, was assigned to 
the two orders of monks. The Dominicans arrived at their station cJ^nting 
canticles, and bearing the holy sacrament. The Franciscans immediately 
declared that they would not permit the host to be carried amidst fiames. 
They insisted that the friar Buonvicino should enter the fire, as their own 
champion was prepared to do, without this divine safeguard. The Domini- 
cans answered, that they would not separate themselves from their God at 
the moment when they implored his aid. The dispute upon this point grew 
warm. Several hours passed away. The multitude, which had waited Ion?, 
and begun to feel hunger and thirst, lost patience ; a deluge of rain sud- 
denly fell upon the city, and descended in torrents from the roofs of the 
houses — all present were drenched. The piles were so wet that they could 
no longer be lighted ; and the crowd, disappointed of a miracle so impa- 
tiently looked for, separated, with the notion of having been unworthily 
trifled with. Savonarola lost all his credit ; he was henceforth rather looked 
on as an impostor. Next day his convent was besieged by the Arabiati, 
eager to profit by the inconstancy of the multitude ; he was arrested, with 
his two friends, Domenico Buonvicino and Silvestro Marrufii, and led to 
prison. The Piagnoni, his partisans, were exposed to every outrage from 
the populace — two of them were killed; their rivals and old enemies ex- 
citing the general ferment for their destruction. Even in the signoria 
the majority was against them, and yielded to the pressing demands of the 
pope. The three imprisoned monks were subjected to a criminal prosecu- 
tion. Alexander VI despatched judges from Rome, with orders to condemn 
the accused to death. Conformably with the laws of the church, the trial 
opened with the torture. Savonarola was too weak and nervous to support 
it : he avowed in his agony all that was imputed to him ; and, with his two 
disciples, was condemned to death. The three monks were burned alive, 
on the 28rd of May, 1498, in the same square where, six weeks before, a pile 
had been raised to prepare them a triumph. 


THE FBEHGH IN MILAN 

The expedition of Charles VIII against Naples had directed towards 
Italy the attention of all the western powers. The transalpine nations had 
learned that they were strong enough to act as masters, and if they pleased 
as robbers, in this the richest and most civilised country of the eara. All 
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the powers on the oonfinee henoeforth espired to subjeot eome part of Italy 
to their dominion. They coveted their share of tribute from a limd so fruitful 
of impost, from those cities m which industry employed such numbers, and 
accumulated so much capital. Cupidity put arms in their hands, and 
smothered every generous feeling. The commanders in ere rapacioua ; the 
soldiers thought only of piling. The> regarded the Italians ns a race aban- 
doned to their extortions, and \ied with each other in the liartNirous methods 
which they in\ented for extorting money from the vanquished, until at last 
they completeU destroyed the prosperity which had provoked their envy. 

Charles VIII died at Amboise, on the 7th of Apiil, 1498, the da} deatinel 
at Florenee for the trial by file of the doctrine of Savonaioln. Louis XII, 
who succeeded that monarch, claimed, as grandson of Valentina Visconti, to 
be the legitimate heir to the duchy of Milan, although, acioidiiig to the law 
acknowledged bv all Ital}, and confirmed by the imijenal iiivesture granted 
to the fatlur of Valentina, females were excluded fiom all shaie in the suo- 
cesbion. lliis monarch at his coronation, took with the title of king of 
France those of duke of Milan and king of Naples and Jerusalem. It was to 
the duchy of Milan that he seemed partu uLitly attached, apparently as having 
been the object of his ambition before he came to the throne He preserved 
during Ills whole nigii, as if he were simpU duke of Milan, a feudal respect 
for the emperor as loid paramount, whit h was as fatal to rriinco as to Italy. 

After hav mg thus announced to the world his preteiiHioiis to the duchy 
of Milan, Louis hastened to secure his |)ossession of it by nuns He easily 
separated his antagonist, Lodovico bforza, from all his allies The emperor 
Maximilian h id married the niece of I^ovico, to whom he had granted the 
inv csture of his due h} , but Maximilian forgot, w ith extreme lev it} , his ]>roro- 
ses and alliances A new ambition, a supjioBed offence, even a whim, 
suffieed to make him abandon his most matured projects I he Swiss had 
mst thenexdtid his lesentment , and to attack them the moie effectually, 
he signed with Louis XII a tiuce, in which Lodovico bforza was not included, 
and was thtrefore abandoned to his enemv Ihe Venetians were interested 
still more than the emperor in defending Lodovico, but were incensed against 
him ; the} accused him of having deceived them, as well in the war against 
Charles VIII as in that for the defence of Pisa. They suspected mm of 
having suggested to Maximilian the claims which he had just made on all 
their ( inquests in Lombard}, as having pieviously appertained to the empire. 
They were obliged, moreover, to reserve all their icnources to resist the most 
formidable of their enemies. Bajaret II had just declared war aninst them. 
Bandsof robbei s continually descended fiom the mountains of Turkish Albania 
to lay waste Venetian Dalmatia. The Turkish paslias offered their sup- 
port to every traitor who attempted to take from the Venetians any of their 
stations m the Lev ant. Corfu very nearly fell into the hands of the Turks ; at 
length hostilities openly began. The Turks attacked Zara ; all the Venetian 
merchants established at Constantinople were put into irons, and Scander 
Pasha, sanjak of Bosnia, passed the Isonzo on tne 29th of beptember, 1499, 
with seven thousand Turkish cavalry. He ravaged all the nch countiy 
which extends from that nver to the Tagliamento, at the extremity of the 
Adriatic, and spread terror up to the lagunes which surround Venice. Invaded 
by an enemy so formidable, against whom they were destined to sapport, 
for seven years, a relentless war, the Venetums would not expose themsMves 
to the danger of maintaining another war against the French. On the Idtli 
of April, 1499, they signed, at Blois, with Louis, a treaty, by wMoh they 
oontracted an alluinoe against Lodovico Sforza and abandoned the oooqiiflst 
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of the Milanese to the king of France, reserving to themselves Cremona and 
the Ghiara d’Adda. 

Lodovico Sforza found no allies in any other part of Italy. Since the 
execution of Savonarola at Florence, the faction of the Aramati had suc- 
ceeded that of the Piagnoni in the administration, without changing its policy. 
The republic continued to guard against the intrigues of the Medici, who 
entered into an alliance with every enemy of their country, in order to bring 
it )>ack under their yoke. Florence continued her efforts to subdue Pisa ; 
but, fearing to excite the jealousy of the kings of France and Spain, did not 
assemble for that purpose either a numerous army or a great train of artU- 
lerv. She contented herself with ravaging the Pisan territory every year, in 
order to reduce that city by famine. Kven these expeditions were suspended 
when those powerful monarchs found it convenient to make a show of peace. 
The cities of Siena, Lucca, and Genoa, actuated by their jealousy of Flor- 
ence, sent succour to Pisa. Pope Alexander VI, who had been idways the 
enemy of Charles VIIT, now entered into an alliance with Louis Xli ; but 
on condition that Gesare Boxgia, son of Alexander, should be made duke of 
Valentinois in France and of Romagna in Italy — the French king assisting 
him against the petty princes, feudatories of the holy see, who were masters 
of that province. The king of Naples, Frederick, who had succeeded his 
nephew Ferdinand on the iSi of September, 1496, was well aware that he 
should, in his turn, be attacked by France ; but although he merited, by his 
talents and virtues, the confidence of his subjects, he had great diffi|;;ulty in 
re-establishing some order in his kingdom, which was ruined by war, and 
had neither an army nor an exchequer to succour his natural ally, the duke 
of Milan. 

A powerful French armj^, commanded by the sires De Ligny and 
D’Aubigny, passed the Alps in the month of August, 1499. On the 13th 
of that month they attacked and took by assault the two petty fortresses of 
Arazzo and Annone, on the borders of the Tanaro ; putting the garrisons, and 
almost all the inhabitants, to the sword. This ferocious proceeding spread 
terror among the troops of Lodovico Sforza. His army, the command of 
which he had given to Galeazzo San Severino, dispersed ; and the duke, not 
venturing to remain at Milan, sought for himself, his children, and his 
treasure refuge in Germany, with the emperor Maximilian. Louis XII, who 
arrived afterwards in Italy, made his entry into the forsaken capital of 
Lodovico on the 2nd of October. The trembling people, wishing to conciliate 
their new master, saluted him with the title of duke of Milan, and expressed 
their joy in receiving him as their sovereign. The rest of Lombarok also 
submitted without resistance ; and Genoa, which had placed itself under the 
protection of the duke of Milan, passed over to that of the king of France. 

Louis returned to Lyons before the end of the year ; the fugitive hopes 
whidi he had excited already gave way to hatred. The insolence of ^e 
French, their violation of all national institutions, their contempt of Itdian 
manners, the accumulation of taxes, and the irregularities in the administra- 
tion rendered their yoke insupportable. Lodovico Sforza was informed of 
the general ferment, and of the desire of his subjects for his return. He was 
on the Swiss frontier, with a considerable treasure ; a brave but disorderly 
crowd of young men, ready to serve anyone for pay, joined him. In a few 
days five hundred cavalry and eight thousand infantry assembled under his 
ba^er ; and, in the month of February, 1500, he entered Lombardy at 
their head. Como, Milan, Parma, and Pavia immediately opened their g^tos 
to him : he next besieged Novara, which capitulated. Louis, meanwhile. 
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displfty^ great activity in sappnBung the rebeUion : hit generalt Louia 
de la Tremoiiille, arrivM before Novara, in the beginning of April, with an 
anny in which were reckoned ten thousand Swiss. The men of that nation 
in the two hostile camps, opposed to each other for liire, hesitated, parleyed, 
and finally took a resolution more fatal to their honour than a battle between 
fellow-dpuntrymen could have been. Those within Novara not only om- 
sented to withdraw themselves, but to give up to the French the I^ian 
men-at-arms with whom they were incorporated, and who were immediately 
put to the sword or drowned in the river. They permitted La Tremonille 
to arrest in their ranks Lodovico Sforza and the two hrothers San SeTerimi, 
nvlio attempted to escape in disguise. They received from the French tl.e 
wages thus basely won, and afterwards, rendered reckless by the sense ul 
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their infamy, they in their retreat seized Bellinzona, wliieh they ever after 
retauied. Thus, even the weakest of the neighbours of Italy would have 
their share iii her conquest. Lodovico Sforza was conducted into France, 
and there condemned to a severe captivity, which, ten years afterwards, 
ended with his life. The Milanese remains subject to the king of France 
from this period to the month of June, 1512. 

The facility with which Louis had conquered the duchy of Milan must 
have led him to expect that he should not meet with much more resistance 
from the kingdom of Naples. Frederick also, sensible of this, demanded 
peace ; and, to obtain it, offered to bold his kingdom in fief, as tributary 
to France. He reckoned, however, on the support of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, his kinsman and neighbour, who had promised him powerful aid 
and had riven him a pledge of the future by sending into Sicily his best 
general, Gonsalvo de Cordova, with sixty vessels and eight thousand chosen 
infan^. But Ferdinand had previously proposed to Louis a secret under- 
standing to divide between them the spoils of the unhappy Frederick. 
While the French entered on the north to conquer the kinraom of Niuplea, 
he proposed that the Spaniards should enter on the souUi to defend it ; 
and that, on meeting, they, instead of giving battle, should shake hands on 
the partition of the kingdom — each remaining master of one-half. This 
was the basb of the Trea^ of Granada, signed on the 11th of Noyember« 
1500. In the summer of 1601 the perfidious compact was executed by the 
two greatest monarohs of Europe. 
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THB FBBNGH AND BPANIABDB IN NAPLES 

The French army arrived at Rome on the 26th of June, at the same time 
that the army of Gonaalvo de Cordova landed in Calabria. The former, from 
the moment they passed the frontier, treated the Neapolitans as rebels, 
and hanged the soldiers who surrendered to them. Arrived before Capua, 
thev entered that city while the magistrates were inning the capitulation, 
and massacred seven thousand of the inhabitants. The treachery of Ferdi- 
nand inspired the unhappy Frederick with still more aversion than the 
ferocity of the French. Having retired to the island of Ischia, he surren- 
dered to Louis, and was sent to France, where he died, in a captivity by no 
means rigorous, three years afterwards. The Spaniards and French advanced 
towards each other, without encountering any resistance. They met on the 
limits which the treaty of Granada had respectively assigned to them ; but 
the moment the conquest was terminated, jealousy appeared. The duke de 
Nemours and Gonsalvo de Cordova dispute upon the division of the king- 
dom ; each claimed for his master some province not named in the treaty. 

Hostilities at last began between them on the 19th of June, 1502, at 
Atripalda. Louis, while the negotiation was pending, delayed sending rein- 
forcements to his general. After a struggle, not without glory, and in which 
La Palisse and Bayard first distinguiwed themselves, D*Aubigny was 
defeated at Seminars on the 21st of Awil, and Nemours at Cerignola on the 
28th of the same month, 1503. The Trench army was entirely destroyed, 
and the kingdom of Naples lost to Louis XII. Louis had sent ofl^ during 
the same campaign, a more powerful army than the first, to recover it ; but, 
on arriving near Rome, news was received of the death of Alexander VI, 
which took place on the 18th of August, 1503. The cardinal D’Amboise, 
prime minister of Louis, detained the army there to support his intrigues in 
the conclave : when it renewed its march, in the month of October, the rainy 
season had commenced. Gonsalvo de Cordova had taken his position on the 
Garigliano, the passage of which he defended, amidst inundated plains, with 
a constancy and patience characteristic of the Spanish infantry. During more 
than two months the French suffered or perished in the marshes : a pestilen- 
tial malady carried off the flower of the army, and damped the courage and 
confidence of the remainder. Gonsalvo, having at last passed the river him- 
self, on the 27th of December, attacked and completely destroyed the French 
anny. On the 1st of January, 1504, Gaeta surrendered to him ; and the 
whole kingdom of Naples was now, like Sicily, but a Spanish possession. 

Thus &e greater part of Italy had already fallen under the yoke of the 
nations which the Italians denominated barbarian. The French were masters 
of the Milanese and of the whole of Liguria; the Spaniards of the Two Sicilies ; 
even the Swiss had made some smaU conquests along the Lago Maggiore ; 
and this was the moment in which Louis XII called the Germans ato into 
Italy. On the 22nd of September of the same year in which he lost Gaeta, 
his last hold in the kinroom of Naples, he signed the Treaty of Blois, by 
which he divided with Maximilian the repubHo of Venice, as he had divided 
with Ferdinand the kingdom of Naples. Experience ought to have taught 
him that Maximilian, like Ferdinand, would reserve for himself the conquests 
made in common. The future ought to have alarmed him ; for Charles, the 
grandson and heir of Maximilian of Austria, and of Ferdinand of Aragon, 
of Mary of Burgundy, and of Isabella of Castile, was already bom. It 
was foreseen that he would unite under his sceptre the gfreatest monarchies 
in Europe ; and Louis, instead of guarding against his future greatness, had 
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promis^ to give him hu daughter m mamage. It was the thoughtleaineia 
of Maximihan, and not the prudence of Louie, that delajred during four 
years the execution of the Treaty of Bloie. 


NOBTHERK ITALY 

During this inter\al, Genoa — which had ne\er ceased to consider herself 
a lepublic, although the signona had been conferred tirst on Ludovico Sfona, 
and next on Louis XII, as duke of Milan — learned from experience that i 
foreign monarch was incapable of comprehending either her laas or libertv 
According to the capitulation, one-half of the magistrates of Genoa should bo 
noble, the other half plebeian They were to be chosen by the suffrages 
of their fellow-citizens • they were to retain the government of the whole of 
Liguria and tin* admmistiation of their own finances, with the reservation 
of a fixed sum payable yearly to the king of France But tlie Fiench could 
never compreliend that nobles were on an equalit} with\illcins; that a king 
was bound b} conditions imposed b} his subjt tU , or tliat money could be 
rcfustdto him \ilio hud force. All the capitulations of Genoa were suo- 
cesuvely violated , while the Genoese nobles ranged themsehes on the side 
of a king against their country : they were known to carr} insolently about 
them a dagger, on which was inset ibed ^^ChoHlise villeins*' , so inipotient 
were they to Be|Miate themselves from the people, even b^ meanness and 
assassination 1 hat people could not supjiort the double > oke of a foreign 
master and of nobles who betrayed their country. On the 7th of Februar}, 
1507, they n>oltcd, dro\e out the Fitrch, proclaimed the r(*public, and 
1 amed a new doge , but time failed them to organise their defence. On the 
3rd of April Louis advanced from Grenoble with a poweiful army. He 
soon arrived bcfoie Genoa the newl> raised militia, unable to withstand 
\ etc ran troops, wen defeated Ix>uis entered Genoa on the 29th of April; 
and immediately sent the doge and the gi eater numbei of the generous 
citizens, who had signalised themsehes m the defence of their country, to 
the scaffold 

Independent Italy now comprised only the states of the church, Tuscany, 
and the republic of Venice , and even these provinces weit* jiressed by the 
transalpine nations on every side. The Spaniards and French alternately 
spread teiror through Tuscany and the states of the church, the Germans 
and Turks held in awe the territories of Venice. The states of the church 
weie at the same tim«* a prey to the intiigues of the detestable Alexander, 
and his son Cesare Borgu. More murders, more aBsassinations, more glanng 
acts of perfidy were committed within a short space, than during the annals 
of the most depraved monarchies. Cesare Borgia, whom his father created 
duke of Romagpia m 1501, had previously desiioiled and put to death the 
petty pnnees who reigned at Pesaro, Rimini, Forli, and Facnra. He had, 
in like manner, possessed himself of Piombmo in Tuscany, the duchy of 
Urbino, and the little pnncipabties of Cainenno and Sinigaglia. He had 
caused to be strangled in this last city, on the 31st of December, 1508, four 
tyrants of the states of the church, who followed the trade of condottieri. 
These princes had served in his pay, and, alarmed by his intrigues, had taken 
arms against him ; but, seduced by bis artifices, they placed themselYes Tcd* 
untanly m his power. Cesare Borgia had made himself maeter of Cittk di 
Castello, and of Perugia ; and waa menacing Bolcma, Siena, and Flovenoe, 
whev, on the 18th oi Augnafe, 1503, he and hia fitther drank, by 
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a p|oiBOii which they had prepared for one of their gueate. Hie fathdt died 
of it, and Bo^ia himself was in extreme danger. In thirteen months he lost 
aU his Boyereignties, the fraits of so many crimes. Attacked in turn by Pope 
Julius II, who had succeeded his father, and by Gonsalvo de Cordova, ne was 
at last sent into Spain, where he died in battle, more honourably than he 
deserved. 

In Tuscany, the republic of Florence found itself surrounded with ene- 
mies. The ]^^edici, continuing exiles, had entered into alliances with all the 
tyrants in the pontifical statM : they took part in every plot against their 
country ; at the same time, they sought the friendship of the king of France, 
who was more disposed to favour a prince than a republic. Piero de* Med- 
ici had accompanied the army sent, in 1508, against the kingdom of Naples, 
and lost his life at the defeat of the Garigliano. His death did not deuver 
Florence from the apprehension which he had inspired. His brothers Gio- 
vanni and Giuliano carried on their intrigues against their county. The 
war with Pisa, too, 'a Inch still lasted, exhausted the finances of Florence. 
The Pisans had lost their commerce and manufactures ; they saw their har- 
vests, each year, destroyed by the Florentines : but tli^ opposed to all these 
disasters a constancy and courage not to be subdued. The French, Germans, 
and Spaniards in turn sent them succour ; not from taking any interest in 
their cause, but with the view of profiting by the struggle which they pro- 
tracted. Lucca and Siena also, jealous of the Florentines, secretly assisted 
the Pisans ; but only so far as they could do it without compromising them- 
selves with neighbours whom they feared. Lucca fell, by degrees, ^into the 
hands of a narrow oligarchy. Siena suffered itself to be enslaved by Pan- 
dolfo Petrucci, a citizen, whom it had named captain of the guard, and who 
commanded obedience, without departing from the manners and habits of 
republican equality. 

In the new position of Italy, continually menaced by absolute princes, 
whose deliberations were secret, and who united perfidy with force, the Flor- 
entines became sensible that their government could not act with the requisite 
discretion and secrecy, while it continued to be changed every two months. 
Their allies even complained that no secret could be confided to them, with- 
out becoming known, at the same time, to the whole republic. They accord- 
ingly judged it necessary to place at tlie head of the state a single magistrate, 
who snould be presemt at every council, and who should be the depositary of 
every communication requiring secrecy. This chief, who was to retain the 
name of gonfslonier, was elected, like the doge of Venice, for life ; he was 
to be lodged in the palace, and to have a salary of 100 florins a montli. The 
law which created a gonfalonier for life was voted on the 16th of August, 
1502 ; but it was not till the 22nd of September following that the grand 
council chose Pietro Soderini to All that office. He was a man universally 
respected ; of mature, age, without ambition, without children ; and the 
republic never had reason to re^nt its choice. The republic, at the same 
time, introduced the authority ot a single man into the administration, and 
suppressed it in the tribunals. A law of the 15th of April, 1502, abolished 
the offices of podesta and of captain of justice, and supplied their places by 
the ncoto; a tribunal composed of five judges, of whom four must agree in 
pjassing sentence : each, in his turn, was to be president of the tribunal for 
six months. This rotation caused the name of ruota to be gpven to the 
supreme courts of law at Rome and Florence. 

The most important service expected from Soderini was that of subjecting 
Pisa anew to the Florentine Republic : he did not aocomplidi this untu 
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1509.« That city had looff been reduced to the laat extremitT : the iuhabi- 
tautB. thinned by war and famine, had no longer any hope of holding ont ; 
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they must be paid for the conquest urhich Florence was on the point of mak- 
ing. Pisa had been defended by them since 1507, but only to pra?eat 
its surrendering before the amount demanded waa agreed on : it was at length 
fixed at 100,000 florins to be paid to Uie king of France, and 50,000 to the king 
of Aragon. This treaty was signed on the 13th of Marcli ; and on the 8th m 
June, 1509, Pisa, which had cruelly suffered from famine, o|»encd its gates to 
the Florentine army: the occupying army was preceded by convoys of 
provisions, wliich the soldiers themsmves distributed to the citizens. The 
signoria of Florence abolished all the confiscations pronounced against the 
Pisans since the year 1494 ; they rt'stored to them all their pro|)erty and 
privileges. They tried, in every way, to conciliate and attach that proud 
people ; hut nothing could overcome tlieir deep resentment, and their regret 
for the loss of their independence. Almost every family, i^liieh had pre- 
served any fortune, emigrated ; and the population, already so reduced by 
war, was still further diminished after the peace. 

The republic of Venice was condemned, hy the war which it had to sup- 
port against the Turkish Empire, from 1499 to 1503, to make no effort for 
maintaining the indopendenee of Ital} against France and Aragon. It had 
solicited the aid of all Christendom, as if for a holy war, against Bajazet 11 ; 
and, in fact, alternately received aHhistanoc from the kings of France, Aragon, 
and Portugal, and from the pope : but these aids, limited to short services on 
great occasions, were of little real efficacy. They aggravated the misery of 
the Greeks among whom the war was carried on, caused little injury to the 
Turks, and wore of hut little service to the Venetians. The Mussulmans had 
made progress in naval discipline ; the Venetian fleet could no longer cope 
witli theirs ; and Antonio Grimani, its commander, till then considered tne 
most fortunate of the citizens of Venice, already father of a cardinal, and des- 
tined, long after, to be the doge of the republic, was, on his return to his coun- 
try, loaded with irons. Lepanto, Pylos, jVIodoii, and Coroii, were successively 
conquered from the Venetians by the Turks ; the former were glad at last 
to accept a |)eaco negotiated by Andrea Gritti, one of their fellow-citizens, 
a captive at Constantinople. By this peace they renounced all title to the 
places wliich they had lost in the Peloponnesus, and restored to Bajazet 
the island of Santa Maura, which they had, on their side, conquered from the 
Turks. This peace was signed in the month of Novem^r, 1503. 

The period in which the republic of Venice was delivered from the terror 
of the Turks was also that of the death of Alexander VI, and of the ruin of 
his son, Oesare Borgia. The opportunity appeared to the signoria favoura- 
ble for extending its possessions in Romagna. Tliat province had been long 
the object of its ambition. Venice had acquired by treachery, on the 24t£ 
of February, 1441, the principality of Ravenna, governed for 166 years by 
the house of Polenta. In 1468, it had purchased Cervia, with its salt mardies, 
from Malatesta IV, one of the princes of Rimini ; upon the death of Cesare 
Borgu^ it took possession of Faenza, the principality of Manfredi ; of Rimini, 
the principality of Malatesta; and of several fortresses. Imola and ForB, 
governed by the Alidosi and the Ordelaffi, alone remained to be subdued, in 
order to make Venice mistress of the whole of Romagna. The Venetiant 
offered the pope the same submission, the same annual tribute, for wbidi 
those petty princes were acknowled^ pontifical vicars. But Julius II, who 
had succeeded Borgia, sltbongb viomnt and irascible, bad a stroi^ sense of 
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hid duty as a pontiff and aa an Italian. He was determined on preaeiring 
the states of the church intact for his sucoesBors. He rejected all nepotism, 
all affffrandisement of his family ; and would ha^e accused himself of unpar- 
donahle weakness, if he suffers others to usurp what he refused to give his 
family. He haughtily exacted the restitution of all that the Venetians pos- 
sessed in the states of the church ; and as he could not obtain it from them, 
he consented to receive it from the hands of Louis and Maximilian, who 
combined to despoil the republic. He, however, communicated to the Vene- 
tians the projects formed aminst them, and it was not till they appeared 
resolved to restore him nothing, that he concluded his compact with their 
enemies. 

THB LBAGUB OV OAHBBAY 

The leafl^e against Venice, signed at Cambray, on the 10th of December, 
1508, b}r Mar|faret of Austria, daughter of Maximilian, and the cardinal 
d'Amboise, prime minister of Louis, was only the completion of the secret 
Treaty of Blois, of the 22nd of September, 1504. Mo offence had been 
given, to justify this perfidious compact. Maximilian, who detested Louis, 
had the same year endeavoured to attack him in the Milanese ; but the 
Venetians refused him a passage; and after three months* hostilities, 
the treaty between the emperor and the republic was renewed, on the 7th of 
June, 1508. Louis XII, whom the Venetians defended, and Maximilian, with 
whom they were reconciled, had no other complaint against them ^on that 
they had no king, and that their subjects thus excited the envy of those 
who had. The two monarchs agreed to divide between them all the Terra 
Firma of the Venetians, to abandon to Ferdinand all their fortresses in Apulia, 
to the pope the lordships in Romagna, to the houses of Este and Gonzaga 
the small districts near the Fo; and thus to give all an interest in the 
destruction of the only state sufficiently strong to maintain the independence 
of Italy. 

France was the first to declare war against the republic of Venice, in the 
month of January, 1509. Hostilities commenced on the 15th of April ; on 
the 27th of the same month the pope excommunicated the doge and the 
republic. The Venetians had assembled an army of forty-two thousand 
men, under the command of the impetuous Bartolommeo d*Alviano and the 
cautious Pitigliano. The disagreement between these two chiefs, both able 
generals, caused the loss of the battle of Agnadello, fought on the 14th of 
May, 1509, with the French, who did not exceed thirty thousand. Half 
oidy, or less, of the Venetian army was engaged; but that part fought 
heroically, and perished without falling back one step. After this discom- 
fiture, Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, and Cremona hastily surrendered to the 
conquerors, who planted their bwners on the border of Ghiara d’Adda, the 
limits assigned by the treaty of partition. Louis signalised this rapid con- 
quest by atoocious cruelties ; he caused the Venetian governors of Caravaggio 
and of Peschiera to be hanged, and the garrison and inhabitants to be put to 
the sword ; he ruined, by enormous ransoms, all the Venetian nobles who 
fell into his hands ; seeking to vindicate to himself his unjust attack by the 
hatred which he studied to excite. 

The French suspended their operations from the Slst of May ; but the 
emperor, the pope, the duke of Ferrua, the marouis of Mantua, and Fw- 
dinand of Aragon profited by the disasters of the republic to invade its 
provinces on alfsidu at once. The senate, in the impossibility of making 
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head agaioat ho many enanuleip took the ganaioiia roaolatUm of releaa^ all 
ita aobjeeta from ihwt oath 4f and pormittiiig them to treat with the 

enemy, ainoe it waa no longer in ita power to defend them. In letting them 
feel tne weight of a foreign yoke, the senate knew that it only rendered more 
dear the paternal authority of the republic ; and, in fact, those citiaena who 
had eagerly opened their ^tea to the French, Germans, and Siianiards, soon 
contrasted in despair, their tyranny with the just and equal power whioh 
they had not had the courage to demnd. The Germans, above all, no sooner 
entered the Venetian cities, 
than they plunged into the most 
brutBd debauchery ; offending 
public decency, and exercising 
their cruelty and rapacity on 
all those w ho cauio w'ltliin their 
reach. Notwithstanding this, 
the native nobles joined them. 

They were eager to substitute 
monarchy for republican equal- 
ity and freedom, but their in- 
solence only aggravated the 
hatred which the Germans in- 
spired. The army of the repub- 
lic had taken refuge at Mestre, 
on the herders of the Lagunc, 
when suddenly the citizen 
evinced a courage which the 
soldier no longer possessed. 

Treviso, in the month of June, 
and Padua on the 17th of July, 
drove out the imperialists ; 
and the banners of St. Mark, 
which had Litlicrio constantly 
retreated, began once again to 
advance. 

Tbo W'ar of the league of 
Cambrnv showed the Italians, 
for the lirst time, w hat formid- 
able forces the transalpine na- 
tions could bring against them. 

Maximilian arrived to besiege 
Padua in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1509. lie had in his army, 

Germa^ Swiss, French, Spaniards, Savoyards ; troops of the pope, of the 
marquis of Mantua, and of the duke of Mcdena ; in all more than one hundred 
thousand men, with one hundred pieces of cannon. He was, notwithstand- 
ing, obliged to raise the siege, on the 8rd of October, after many enconntera, 
BUf^rted on each side with equal valour. But these barbarians, who 
to dispute with the Italians the sovereignty of their country, did not need 
success to prove their ferocity. After having taken from the poor peasant, 
or captive, all that be poosessed, they put him to the torture to diaeover 
hidden treasure, or to extort ransom mm the compassion of friends. In this 
abuse of brute force, the Oermane showed themselvee the most savage, the 
Speniards the most coldly leroeioue. Both were more odious than the nmieli; 

a. w. — TOL. IS. Sr 
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alfehou^ the last mentioned had hands called flayers (ieorehmn)^ formed 
in the Enfflish wars, and long tramed to grmd the people 

Pope Juhus II soon beean to hate his accomplices m the league of Cam- 
bray Violent and iiascible, he had often shown in his fits of passion that 
he could be as ciuel as the worst of them. But he had the soul of an 
Italian He could not brook the humihation of his countiy, and its being 
enslaved by those whom he called barbarians Having recovered the cities 
of Romagna, the subject of his quarrel with the Venetians, he began to make 
advances to them At the end of the first campaign, he entered into nego- 
tiations, and on the 21bt of hebiuaiy, 1510, granted them absolution He 
was aware that he could never dnve the baibanans out of Italy but by arm- 
ing them against each other , and as the Fiench were those whom he most 
feared, he had recourse to the Germans It was necessary to begin with 
reconcibng the Venetians to the emperor , but Mazinuhan, always ready to 
undertake eveiything, and incapable of bimgmg anything to a conclusion, 
would not relax m a single at tide of what he called hib rights As emperor, 
he considered himself monaich of all Italy, and although he was alwavs 
stopped on its frontier, he refused to renounce the bmillcst pait of what he 
purposed conquexing He asserted that the whole Venetian teiiitory had 
been usuiped fiom the empire, and before granting peace to the republic, 
demanded almost its annihilation 

It was with the aid of the Swiss that the pope designed to liberate 
Italy. He admired the valour and piety of that wailike people, he sa\(, 
with pleasure, that cupidity had become their ruling pasbion Tha Italians, 
who needed the defence of the Swiss, were rich enough to pay them ; and a 
wise policy conspiied for once with avarice, for the bwiHb republics could 
not be safe if liberty were not re-estabbshed in Italy Louis XII, by his 
prejudice m favoui of nobility, had offended those pioud mountmneers, 
whom, even in his own army, he considered only as revolted peasants 
Julius II employed the bishop of Sion, whom he afteiwaids made cardinal, 
to irritate them still moie against France In the course of the summer 
of 1610, the French, accoidiiig to the plan which Julius had formed, were 
attacked in the Milanese by the Swiss, m Genoa by the Genoese emigrants, 
at Modena by the pontifical troops, and at Veiona by the Venetians, but, 
notwithstanding the profound seciecy in which the pope enveloped his nego- 
tiations and intrigues, he could not succeed, as he had hoped, in surprising 
the French everywhere at the same time The four attacks were made 
successively, and repulsed Ihe sire de Cliaumont, lieutenant of Louis in 
Lombardy, detei mined to avenge himself by besieging the pope m Bologna, 
in the month of October Julius feigned a desiie to purchase peace at any 
price , but, while negotiating, he caused tioops to advance , and, on finding 
mmself the stronger, suddenly changed his language, used threats, and made 
Chaumont retire When Chaumont had placed his tioops in winter quarters, 
the pope, during the greatest seventy of the season, attacked the small state 
of Mirandola, which Imd put itself under the protection of France, and entered 
its capital by a breach, on the 20th of January, 1511 

The |>ope’8 troops, commanded by the duke of Urbino, expenenced m the 
following campaign a signal defeat at Casalecchio, on the 21st of May, 1511 
It was called **the day of the ass-drivers,” because the French knights re- 
turned dnvmg asses before them loaded with booty. The loss of Bologna 
followed; but J ulius II was not discouraged. His legates laboured, through- 
out Europe, to raise enemies agamst France. They at last accomidished a 
league, which was signed on the 5th of October, and which was called **hblyt 
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becauM it wu headed by the pope. It oomprehended the kings of Spam 
and England, the Swiaa, and tlie Venetians. Louis XII, to oppose an eoole- 
Biastical authont} to that of the pontiffs, comoked, in conceit with Maxi* 
milian, whom he continued to consider his all} , an (ecumenical oounoiL A 
few cardinals, ho had separated from the clothed it mth their author- 
ity , and Florence dared not refuse to the two greatest iiionuichs of Europe 
the city of Pisa foi its place of meeting, although the whole population 
beheld with dread this commencement of a new bchibm<> 

The combined forces were to be placed under the coinniand of Ramond 
de Cardona, viccro\ of Naples, a peison of polislied and engaging address, 
but w ithout the resolution or txperiem c requisite to militar> suceoss Tla* 
rough old {lope Stircastieall> nicknamed him **Lady Caidona " It was an 
appointment that would certainly iK\er ha\e been made b> Queen Isabella 
Indeed, tl e fa\our shown this nobleman on this and otlici occasions was so 
much ]^}ond his deseits ns to r«iisc a suspicion in iniin tliat he was more 
neaily allied h\ blood to 1 erdinand tlian was usuall} iiiingincd 


IIIL lliTILl 1, VXLSSA 

Early in lol2. Fiance, b\ gtcat exertions and without i single confed- 
erate out of Itah, Ba\i the false and fldctuating cnipcroi, gut an army into 
the held supeiiur to that of the allies in |)Oiiit of iiuiiibeis, and still mote so in 
the character of its conimandei ihis was Gaston dt 1 oix,dukt of Nemouis 
and brother ol the queen of Aragon J hough a bo} in }curH — for ho was 
but twent\ two— ho was line in unJei standing, and {losBOsscd consiiniinato 
iiiilitar\ talents He introduced a se>ercr disiipliue into his army, and an 
cntiicl} new s}slcm of tactics lie Imikcd foiward to his lesults with stem 
indiffeienco to the means by which the\ wcie to be effected He disie- 
gaided the ditlicullies of the loads and the inclemency of the season, which 
had hitheito put a check on militaiy operations Ihrough the midst of 
frightful morasses, or in the depth of winter snows, he perfoinicd his marches 
with a celerity unknown .n the warfare of that age In less than a foitnight 
after leaving Mil in he lelicvcd Bologna (1 ebruaiy 6th), tlun besieged by 
the allies, m ide a countermarch on Brescia, defeated a detachment by the way, 
and the whole Venetian army under its walls, and, on the sain** da} with the 
last event, succeeded in carrying the place b} storm Aftei a few weeks* 
dissipation of the cariii\al, he again put himself in motion, and, descending 
on Kavenna, succeeded in bringing the allied arni> to a decisive action 
under its walls h erdinand, well understanding the peculiar characters 
of the French and of the Spanish soldier, had cautioned his general to 
adopt the Fabian policy of Gonsalvo, and avoid a close encounter as long as 
possible 

This battle, fought with the greatest numbers, was also the most mui- 
derous which had stamed the fair soil of Italy foi a century (Apnl 11th, 
1612) No less than eighteen or twenty thousand, according to auUientic 
accounts, fell in it, comprehending the best blood of Franc c and Italy. The 
Yiceroy Cardona went off somewhat too early for his reputation mt the 
Spanish infantr} , under the count Pedro Navarro, behaved in a style worthy 
of the school of Gonsalvo During the early part of the day, they lay on the 
ground, in a position which idieltered them from the deadly artill^ of Bate, 
then the best mounted and best served of any in Europe. When at leng^ 
as thd tide of battle was going against tliem, they were brought mto the 
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field, Navarro led them at once againat a deep oolumn of laniqucMU who, 
armed with the long German pike, were bearing down all before them. The 
Spaniards received the shock of this formidable weapon on the mailed pano- 
ply with which their bodies were covered, and, dexterously gliding into the 
hostile ranks, contrived with their short swords to do such execution on the 
enemy, unprotected except by corselets in front, and incapable of lavailing 
themselves of their long weapon, that they were thrown into confusion and 
totally discomfited. It was repeating the experiment more than once mode 
daring these wars, but never on so great a scale, and it fully establishes the 
superiority of the Spanish arms. 

The Italian infantry, which had fallen back before ilie lansquenets, now 
rallied under cover of the Spanish charge ; until at length the overwhelming 
clouds of French gendarrMrU headed by Ives d’Aldn'e, who lost his own life 
in the compelled the allies to give ground. The retreat of the Span- 
iards, however, was conducted with admirable order, and they preserved 
their ranks unbroken, as they rraeatedly turned to drive back the tide of 
pursuit. At tins crisis, Gaston ae Foix, flushed with success, was so exas- 
perated by the sight of this valiant corps going off in so cool and orderly 
a manner from the field, that he made a desperate charge at the head of his 
chivalry, in hopes of breaking it. Unfortunately, liis wounded horse fell 
under him. It was in vain hu followers called out, “ It is our viceroy, the 
brother of your queen 1” The words had no charm for a Spanish ear, and 
he was despatched wdth a multitude of wounds. He received fovui^ecn or 
fifteen in the face; **good proof,*’ says Bayard’s secretary and biographer, 
called the loyal otroiteur^ ** tnat the gentle prince had never turned his back.” 

There arc few instances in history, if indeed there be any, of so brief and 
at the same time so brilliant a mihtory career as that of Gaston de Foix ; 
and it well entitled him to the epithet his countrymen gave him of the 
thunderbolt of Italy.” He had not merely given extraordinary promise, 
but in the course of a very few months had achieved such results as might 
well make the greatest powers of the peninsula tremble for their possessions. 
His precocious military talents, the early age at which he assumed the com- 
mand of armies, as well as many peculiarities of his discipline and tactics, 
suggest some resemblance to the beginning of Napoleon’s career. 

Unhappily, his brilliant fame is sullied by a recklessness of human life, 
the more odious in one too young to be steeled by familiarity with the iron 
trade to which he was devoted. It may bo fair, however, to charge this on 
the age rather than on the individual, for surely never was there one charac- 
terised by greater brutality and more unsparing ferocity in its wars. So 
little had the progress of civilisation done for humanity. It is not until a 
recent period that a more generous spirit has operated ; that a fellow-crea- 
ture has been understood not to forfeit his rights as a man because he is an 
enemy; that conventional laws have been established, tending greatly to miti- 
gate the evils of a condition which, with every alleviation, is one of uniroeak- 
able misery ; and that those who hold the destinies of nations in their hands 
have been made to feel that there is less true glory, and far less profit, to be 
derived from war than from the wise prevention of it. 

The defeat at Ravenna struck a panic into the confederates. The stout 
heart of Julius II faltered, and it required all the assurances of the Spanish 
and Venetian ministers to keep him staunch to his purpose. King Fewnand 
issued orders to the great captain to hold himself m rradiness for taking the 
command of forces to be instantly raised for Naples. There could be no 
better proof of the royal consternation. 
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The victory of Ravenna, however, was more fatal to the French than to 
their foes. The uninterrupted eucoesses of a commander are so far unfortu- 
nate, that they incline hia followers, by the brilliant illusion they throw 
around his name, to roly less on their own resoun^es than on him whom they 
have hitherto found invincible; and thus subject their own destiny to all the 
casualties which attach to the fortunes of a sinule individual. The death of 
Gaston de Foix seemed to dissolve the only bund which hold the French 
together. The officers became divided, the soldiers disheartened, and, wiUi 
the loss of their young hero, lost all interest in the service 9 

The ministers of Louis thought they might, after the battle of Ravenna, 
safely dismiss a |)art of their army; but Maximilian, betraying all his 
engagements, abandoned the French to their enemies. Without consenting 
to make peace with Venice, he gave passage through his territory to twenty 
thousand Swis.s who were to join the Venetian anny, in order to attack the 
French. He, at the same time, recalled all the Germans who had enlisted 
under the banner of France. Ferdinand of Aragon and Henry VllI of Eng- 
land almost simultaneously attacked Louis, who, to defend liimself, was 
obliged to recall his troops from Ital}*. In the beginning of Juno, they 
evacuated tlie Milanese; of which the Swiss took possession, in the nime 
of Moasimiliano Sforza,son of Ludovico il Moro (the Moor). On the 29t]i of 
the same month, a revolution drove the French out of Genoa ; and the repub- 
lic and a new doge were again proclaimed. The {KtRsessions f»f Franco were 
soon reduced to a few small fortresses in that Italy which tho French thought 
they had subdued. Rut tho Italians did not recover their liberty by the 
defeat of only one of their oppressors. From tho yoke of France, they 
passed under that of the Swiss, the Sjiaiiiards, and the (icrmans; and the 
last they endured alwtiys seemed tho most galling. To add to their humili- 
ation, the victory of the lluly League enslaved the last and only republic 
truly free in Ital}'. 

Florence w'as connected with France by a treaty concluded in concert 
with Ferdinand the Catliolic. The republic: continued to observe it scrupu- 
lously, even after Ferdinand had disengaged himself from it. Florence bad 
fuliillcd towards all the belligerent powers the duties of good neighbourhood 
and neutrality, and had given offence to none ; but the league, which had 
just driven the French out of Italy, was already divided in interest, and 
undoc^led on the plan w'hich it should pursue. It was agreed only on one 
point, that of obtaining money. The Swiss lived at discretion in Lombardy, 
and levied in it the most ruinous contributions : the Spaniards of Raymond 
de Cardona insisted also on having a province abandoned to their inexorable 
avidity ; Tuscany was rich and not warlike. The victorious powers who had 
assembled in congress at Mantua proposed to the Florentines to buy them- 
selves off with a contribution ; but the Medici, who presented themselves at 
this congress, asked to be restored to their country, asserting that they could 
extract much more money by force, for the use of the Holy I.ieague, than a 
republican government could obtain from the people by gentler nieans. Hi^- 
mond de Cardona readily believed them, and in the month of August, lBi2^ 
accompanied them across the Apennines, with five thousand SpaniM in^try 
as inaccessible to pity as to fear. Raymond sent forward to tell tho Floren- 
tmes that, if they would preserve their liberty, they must recall the Medici, 
displace the gonfalonier Soderini, and pay the Spanish army 40,000 flofioa. 
He arrived at the same time before the sn&all town of Prato, which shut its 
gates against him; it was well fortified, but defended only by the enMumso, 
or CT'untry militia. On the 80th of August, the Spaniards made a hrsaob in 
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the wall, which these peasants basely abandoned. The city was taken by 
assault; the militia, which would have incurred less danger in fighting val- 
iantly, were put to the sword ; five thousand citizens were afterwards massa- 
cred, and others, divided among the victors, were put to lingering tortures, 
either to force them to discover where they had concealed their treasure, or 
to oblige their kinsmen to ransom them out of pity ; the Spaniards. having 
already pillaged all they could discover in holy as well as profane places. 

The terror caused at Florence, by the news of the massacre of Prato, pro- 
duced next day a revolution. A company of young nobles, belonging to the 
most illustrious families, who, under the title of Society of the Garden 
Ruccellai, were noted for their love of the axis, of luxury and pleasure, took 
possession, on the Slst of August, of the public palace ; they favoured the 
escape of Soderini, and sent to tell Raymond de Cardona that they were 
ready to accept the conditions which he offered. But all treaties with 
tyrants are deceptions. Giuliano de’ Medici, the third son of Lorenzo, 
whose character was gentle and conciliatory, entered Florence on the 2nd of 
September, and consented to leave many of the liberties of the republic 
untouched. His brother, the cardinal Giovanni, afterwards Leo X, who did 
not enter till the 14th of the same month, forced the signoria to call a 
parliament on the 16th. In this pretended assembly of the sovereign people, 
few were admitted except strangers and soldiers : all the laws enacted since 
the expulsion of the Medici in 1494 were abolished. A balia, composed only 
of the creatures of that family, was invested with the sovereignty of the 
republic. This balia showed itself abjectly subservient to the Cardinal 
Giovanni de* Medici, his brother Giuliano, and their nephew Lorenzo, who 
now returned to Florence after eighteen years of exile, during which they 
had lost every republican habit, anu all sympathy with their fellow-citizens. 
None of them had legitimate children ; but they brought back with them 
three bastards, Giulio, afterwards Clement VII, Ipi)oliio, and Alessandro, 
— who had all a fatal influence on the destiny of their country. Their 
fortune, formerly colossal, was dissipated in their long exile ; and their first 
care, on returning to Florence, was to raise money for themselves, as well 
as for the Spaniards, who had re-established their tyranny. 

The three destructive wars — vtz., that of the French and Swiss in the 
Milanese, that of the French and Spaniards in the kingdom of Naples, that of 
the French, Spaniards, Germans, and Swiss, in the states of Venice — robbed 
Italy of her independence. The country to which Europe was indebted for 
its progress in every art and science, which had imparted to other nations 
the medical science of Salerno, the jurisprudence of Bologna, the the- 
ology of Rome, the philosophy, poetry, and fine arts of Florence, the tactics 
and strategy of the Bracceschi and Sforzeschi schools, the commerce and 
banks of the Lombards, the process of irrigation, the scientific cultivation 
both of hills and plains — that country now Wonged no more to its own in- 
habitants I The struggle between the transalpine nations continued, with no 
other object than that of determining to which of them Italy should belong ; 
and beoueathed nothing to that nation but lon^-enduring, hopeless agonies. 
Julius II in vain congratulated himself on having expelled the Fren^ who 
had first imposed a foreign yoke on Italy ; he vowed in vain that he would 
never rest till he had also driven out all the barbarians ; but he deceived 
himself in his calculations: he did not drive out the barbarians, he only 
made them give way to other barbarians ; and the new-comers were ever the 
most oppressive and cruel. However, this project of national liberation, 
which the pope abne could still entertain in Italy with any prospect of 
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suooess, was soon abandoned. Eight montha after the expulaion of the 
French from the MiUneae, and five montha after the re-establishment of 
the Medici at Florence, Julius II, on the Slat of February, aank under an 

inflammatory disease. On the 11th of M.irch, Giovanni de* Medici suoceedM 
him, under the name of Leo X— eleven months after the latter had been 
made priMner by the French at the battle of Ravenna, and six months after 
the Spanish anns had given him the sovereignty of his country, Florence. 


THE AGE OF I.Kn X 

It has been the singular good fortune of Lci> X to have his name associated 
\vith the most brilliant epoch of letters and the arts since their revival. He 
has thus shared the glory of all the ^ts, philosophers, artists, men of learning 
and science, his contemporaries, lie has lieeu held up to |K>sterity as one 
who formed and raised to eminence men who were in fact his elders, and who 
had attained celebrity before the cjKich of his jiowcr. II is merit consisted in 
hliowcring his lilxTality on those wliime works and whose fame had already 
deserved it. II is reign, on the other hand, which lasted nine years, was 
marked by fearful calamities, which hastened the destruction of those arts 
and B(*ieiieeH to Avhich alone the age of Leo owes its splendour. The mis- 
fortunes which he drew down on his surcessor were still more dreadful. 
The pojje was himself a man of pleasure, easy, careless, prodigal ; who 
expended in siimptuous feasts the immense* treahures uccumuhitcd by his 
predecessors. Ho had the taste to adorn his palace with the finest works 
of antiquity, and the sense to enjoy the society of philosonhers and {loets ; 
hut he had iie\er the elevation of soul to comprehend his duties, or to con- 
sult his conscience. His indecent oonversation and licciiiions conduct 
scandalised the church ; his pnaligalit^ led him to encrairagc the shameful 
trallic in indulgences, vrhich gave rise to the schism of Luther ; his thought- 
lessness and iiidilTerence to human suffering made him light up wars the 
most ruinous, and which he was utterly uiiahle to curry on ; ho never thought 
of securing the independence of Italy, or of expelling the barbarians ; it was 
simply for the aggrandisement of liis family that he contract f*d or abandoned 
alliances with the transalpine nations : he Hucc.eedcd, indeed, in procuring 
that hi A brother Giuliano should be named duke of Nemours, and he created 
his nephew duke of Urbino ; but ho endeavoured also to erect for the former 
n new state, composed of the districts of Parma, Piacenza, Reggio, and 
Modena ; for the latter, another, consisting of the several petty princijialities 
which still maintained themselves in the states of tlie church. His tortuous 
policy to accomplish the first object, his ]>erfidy and cruelty to attain the 
second, deserved to be much more severely branded by liistorians. 

The f^vereign pontiff and the republic of Venice were tlie only powers in 
Italy w'hich still preserved some shadow of independence. Julius II had 
suemded in uniting Romagna, the Marches, the patrimony and campagna 
of Rome, to the holy see. Amongst all the vassals of the church, he had 
mred only his own nephew, Gian Maria della Rovere, duke of Urbino. 
On the defeat of the French, he further seized Parma and Piacenza, wbioh he 
det^hed from the Milanese, without having the remotest title to their poe- 
session, as ho also took Modena from the duke of Ferrara, whom he detested. 
Leo X found the holy see in poeeession of all these states, and was at the 
same time himself all-powerful at Florence. Even the moment of his elevs* 
lion to the pontificate was marked by an event which showed that every 
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vestige of liberty had disappeared from that republio. The partisaDs 
of the Medici pretended to have discovered at Florence a conq>irac7, of 
which they produced no other proofs than some imprudent speeches, and 
some wishes uttered for liberty. The most illustrious citizens were, never- 
theless, arrested ; and MacchiavelH, with several others, was put to the 
torture. Pietro Boscoli and Agostino Gapponi were beheaded ; and those 
who were called their accomplices exiled. The two republics of Siena and 
Lucca were in a state of trembling subjection to the pontiff ; so that all 
central Italy, peopled with about four million inhabitant^ was dependent on 
him : but the court of Rome, since it had ceased to respect the ancient muni- 
cipal liberties, never extended its authority over a new province without 
ruining its population and resources. Law and order seemed incom- 

g itible with the government of priests : the laws gave way to intrigue and 
vour ; commerce gave way to monopoly. Justice deserted the tribunals, 
foresight the councils, and valour the armies. It was proverbially said that 
the arms of the church had no edge. The great name of pope still moved 
Europe at a distance, but it brought no real force to the allies whom he 

republic of Venice, with a smaller territory, and a far less numerous 
population, was in reality much more powerful than the church. Venetian 
subjects, if they did not enjoy liberty, hod at least a government which main- 
tained justice, order, and the law ; their material prosperity was judiciously 
protected. They in return were contented, and proved themselves devotedly 
attached to their government ; but the wars raised by the league of Gambray 
overwhelmed that republio with calamity. The city of Venice, secure amidst 
the waters, alone escaped the invasion of the barbarians ; though, even there, 
the richest quarters had been laid waste by an accidental iire. The country 
and the provincial towns experienced in turn the ferocity of the French, Swiss, 
Germans, and Spaniards. Three centuries and a half had elapsed since tiiis 
same Veronese march, the cradle of the Lombard League, had repelled the 
invasion of Frederick Barbarossa. But while the world boasted a continual 


adopted 

The 


progress, since that period, in civilisation, — while philosophy and justice 
had better defined the righto of men, — while the arts, literature, and poetry 
had quickened the feelings, and rendered man more susceptible of painful 
impressions, — war was made with a ferocity at which men in an age of the 
darkest barbarism would have blushed. The massacre of all the inliabitanto 


of a town taken by assault, the execution of whole garrisons which had sur- 
rendered at discretion, the giving up of prisoners to the conquering soldiers 
in order to be tortured into the confession of hidden treasure, became the 
common practice of war in the armies of Louis XII, Ferdinand, and Maxi- 
milian. Kings were haughty in proportion to their power ; they considered 
themselves at so much the greater distance above human nature : they were 
the more offended at all resistance, the more incapable of compassion for 
sufferings which they did not see or did not comprehend. The misery which 
they caused presented itself to them more as an abstraction ; they remrded 
masses, not individuals ; they justified their cruelties by the name of offended 
majesty ; they quieted remorse by considering themselves, not as men, but 
as scourges in the hand of God. Genturies have elapsed, and civilintion 
has not ceased to march forward ; the voice of humanity has continued 
to become more and more ^werful ; no one now dares to believe himself 
great enough to be dispensed from humanity ; nevertheless, those who would 
shrink with horror from witnessing the putting to death of an individual do 
not hesitate to condemn whole nations to execution. The crimes which 
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remain for ns to relate do not merit more exeoration than thoae of which we 
are onraelvea the witneaaeaat thia day. Ein^ in their detestation of free- 
dom, let loose npon unhappy Italy/ in the uzteenth century, famine, war, 
and pestilenoe ; as, from the same motive in a later time, they loosed upon 
heroio Poland, famine, war, and the cholera. 

Louis XI I, after having lost the Milanese, through his infatuated ambition 
to reconquer llic sinall province of tlie Cremoncse, which ho had himself ceded 
to the rcjmblic of Venice, felt anew tho desire of being reconciled with that 
republic, his first ally in Ital}’. The Venetians, who know that without their 
money, artillery, and cavalry, the Swiss could never have faced tho French, 
much less have driven them out of Italy, saw that their allies did not appre- 
ciate their efforts and sacrifices. Maximilian, uho in joining never snuited 
them peace, but only a truce, reasserted his claims on Verona and Vicenza, 
and would not consent to allow tho Venetians any states m torra lirma but 
such as they purchased from him at an enormous price. The pope, to enforce 
the demands of Maximilian, threatened the Venetians with cxi'omiiiunication ; 
and their danger after victory appeared as great as after defeat. Andrea 
Gritti, one of their senators, — made prisoner after tho Isittlo of Agnadello, 
and the same who, during his captivity at Constantinople, liad signed the 
|)oace of his country with the Turks, — again took advantage of liis captivity 
in France to iiegoliate with Louis. Ho reconciled the nqniblie witli that 
monarch, ulio hud been the first to attack it ; and a treaty of alliaiioe was 
signed at Blois, on tho 24th of March, 1513. This was, houevor, a source of 
new calamity to Venice. A French army, commanded by Tremouille, 
entered the Milanese, and on its approach the Germans and Spaniards retired. 
The Swiss, who gloried in having re-establislied Massimiliano Sforzu on the 
throne of his ancestors, were, however, resolved not to abandon him. They 
descended from their mountains in numerous bodies, on the 6th of June, 
1513 ; attacked La Tremouille at the Iliotta, near Novara ; defeated him, 
and drove him back with all the French forces beyond the Alps. The 
Spaniards and the soldiers of Leo X next attacked the Venetians without 
any provocation : they were at peace with tho republic, but they invaded 
its territory in the name of their ally Maximilian. They occupied the 
Paduan state, the Veronese, and that of Vicenza, from the 13th of June till 
the end of autumn. It was during this invasion the Sjianiards displayed 
that heartless cruelty which rendered them the horror of Italy ; that cupidity 
which multiplied torture, and which invented sufferings more and more atro- 
cious, to extort gold from their prisoners. The Germans in the next cam- 
paign overran the Venetian provinces; and, notwithstanding the savage 
cruelties and numerous crimes of which the country had just been the 
theatre, yet the German commander found means to signalise himself by 
his ferocity. 

The Battle of Marignano; Loot Ttare of Leo 

Francis I succeeded Louis XII on the let of January, 1515 ; on the 27th 
of June he renewed his predecessor's treaty of alliance with Venice ; and on 
the 15th of August entered the plains of Lombardy, by tlie marquisate of 
Salozzo, with a powerful army, ne met but little resistanoe in the provineea 
south of the Po ; but the Swiss meanwhile arrived in great force to defend 
Massimiliano Sforza, whom, since they had reseated him on the throne, they 
regarded as their rassal. Francis in vain endeavoured to negotiate with 
them : they would not listen to the Toioe of their commanders ; demoeraey 
had passed from their Umdogemomda into their annies, popular oraton roneed 
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their passions; and on the 18th of September they impetuoudyleft Milan to 
attack Francis 1 at Marignano (melegnano). Deep ditches lined with 
soldiers bordered the causeway by which they advanced ; their commanders 
wished by some mancsuvre to get clear of them, or make the enemy change 
his position ; but the Swiss, despising all the arts of war, expected to com- 
mand success by mere intrepidity and bodily Htren^h.<i 

As soon as Francis I became aware that the Swiss were marching against 
him he made vigorous preparations to receive them. The duchy of Milan, 
which with prudent negotiation he hoped to obtain, could only be gained by 
a complete victory. 

His army was drawn up on three lines on the road leading from Marig- 
nano to Milan ; the advance-guard, commanded by the high constable of 
Bourbon, encamped in the vilhtge of San (riuliano, a short distance below 
San Donato ; the main body of the army, the command of which the king 
had reserved for hiiiiself, was at Santa Brigitta, within bowshot of the high 
constable ; the rear-guard, placed under the command of the duke of Alen^on, 
was at about the same distance from the king's main body. The army, &us 
disposed in echelons, held the highway of Milan on its left, and protecting 
its right by the river Lambro, occupied a territory covered with trenches 
and intersected with small irrigation canals, which would guard it from the 
sudden attacks of the Swiss infantry, and also sometimes be inconvenient 
for the deploying and the charges of lU own cavalry, wherein lay a principal 
portion of its strength. ^ 

Francis I hastily made his arrangements to face the danger, and with- 
stand the shock of an encounter with the Swiss army. As he himself said 
in the animated description of the battle he sent to his mother, the regent, 
he ** placed his German foot-soldiers in order.” He had formed two corps of 
them, each nine thousand strong, and placed them on the sides of the avenue 
by which the Swiss were advancing, besides the picked corps of six thou- 
sand lansquenets of the Black Companies. The Gascon archers and the 
French adventurers, under Pedro Navarro, occupied, not far from there, a 
very strong position near the heavy artillery, wnich was ably led by Hie 
seneschal of Annagnac. 

The Swiss then came up. They had made the distance between Milan 
and the French camp without stopping. ** It is not possible,” says the king, 
** to advance with greater fury or more boldly.” The discharge of the artil- 
lery forced them to take shelter for a moment in a hollow. Then, with 
levelled pikes, they fell upon the French army. The high constable of 
Bourbon, and Marshal de la Palice at the head of the men-at-arms of the 
advance-guard, charged, but were not able to break through them. Thrown 
back themselves upon their infantry, they were pursued lay the Swiss, who 
attacked the lansquenets with fury and put them to rout. The day was 
declining, and the battle, begun late (between four and five o'clock), wtf 
assuming the same appearance as at Navarre. The largest company^ 
Swiss, having driven back the men-at-arms and overthrown the lansquenets, 
was marching upon the guns to seize them, turn them against the French 
army, and Hius complete her defeat. 

But there were braver hearts and more resolute spirits amongst thoM 
commanding at Marignano than at Navarre. Francis I, armed 
mounted on a great charger whose caparison was covered in fleur-de-lis 
and his initial, F, crown^ had flung nimself in this victorious moment 
before the Swiss at the head of two hundred men-at-arms, as well as eig[ht 
hundred horsemen.- After having valiantly charged one of their oompanies 
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and forced them to throw down their pikee, he had attacked a large com* 
pany which he was not able to overcome hut compelled to retreat. Thetis 
proceeding in the direction of his threatened artillery, he there n^ied five 
or six thousand lansquenets, and more than three thousand men-at-arma, 
with whom he made a firm stand against the largest detachment of the 
Swiss, who were not able to seize and remove the jueoes of cannon as they 
intended. The better to impede these Swiss, Francis 1 discharged a ohaige 
of .artillery upon them, which dislodged them and oliliged them to return 
to a trench they hiul crossed and there take shelter. 

The high constable, on his side, having rallied a large company of men- 
at-arms and the majority of the infantry, Itad attacked live or six thoiiaand 
Swiss with much vigour, and had driven them back to their own places. 
Night fell whilst both sides were fighting 
thus — the Swiss without succeeding in 
carrying tlie Fnmch camps, the French 
unable to conqiletely repulse the attacks of 
the SwiM. They continued fighting with 
Iiertinacity and no little confusion for sev- 
eral hours by the dim light of the moon, 
still veiled by the ch »uds of dust. The hos- 
tile troops had some difliculty in recognis- 
ing each other in this vast and confused 
struggle. Towards eleven o'clock at night, 
the moonlight having failed them, dark- 
ness prevented tlieir continuing this dcs- 
]K*rate conflict. The Swiss had had the 
a(’ vantage at the commencement of the Iwit- 
tle, as they had broken through the French 
linos, but things had lieeii less favourable to 
them at the liiiibh, as they had b(*en partly 
driven back to their own. In spite of their 
cfTfirts, liaving attacked that day without 
vanquishing, they awaited the morrow to 
recommence the battle. 

Both sides passed the night under arms 
in the position occupied at the cessation 
of action owing to the darkness, and not 
far from each other. Francis I, after many 
charges, hod returned to the artillery, who, 
firing opportunely upon the Swiss battal- 
ions, several times broken through 
them, and were shortly to prove to be of 
•Ten mora powerful assistance. Showing 
t he for esight of a general after showing the intrepidity of a soldier, he caused 
Dnprat, toe chancellor, who had followed him on this campaign, to write 
three most important letters, which were confided to trusty messengers. 
The first was addressed to the Venetian general, Bartolommeo d'AlTumo, 
whom he enjoined to set out immediatelv, and to come from Lodi with 
his customary promptitude, so as to join the forces he commanded to those 
of Francis on the following day. The second exhorted Louis d’Ars, who 
OMupied Pevia, to oarefufly guard Ms stronghold which might, in ease 
ci disaster, serre as a pmnt of retreat. In the tMid he wamea Lantree of 
the actaok of the Swiss, and sdTised him not to remit or allow to be taken 
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the money he carried about him, in execution of the violated treaty of Gal- 
larate. These precautions taken, he ^ spent the rest of the night,” so he 
wrote after the battle, **in the saddle, his lance in hand, and nis helmet 
on his head,” and only rested for a few moments, leaning on a gun-carriage. 

An hour before dawn he prepared everHhing for the coming batue. 
He took up a position slightly in the rear, and more favourable than the one 
he had occupied the preceding dav. Instead of leaving his army drawn up 
in three lines, he placed his men abreast in only one line. Remaining in the 
centre of his battle array, he called upon the high constable of Bourbon 
to form his right wing with the advance-guard, and his brotlier-in-law, the 
duke of Alen^^on, to form his left wing with the rear-guard. The guns, 
well placed and defended, were by well-directed firing, to harass the enemy 
on their march, and could only be approached by them with difficulty. 
It was in this order that Francis I awaited the attack of the Swiss. 

The leaders of the allies had held a council of war during the night, to 
consult as to the next day’s battle and how to render it more decisive. At 
daybreak they closed up their huge battalions and set out somewhat ponder- 
ously. They seemed at first to be proceeding in a body towards the centre 
of the French army, but some discharges of artUlery which pierced their ranks 
caused them to retreat in the direction of the positions they had occupied 
during the night. There they formed into three detachments which marched 
on the main body and the two wings of the French. The first dctacliment, 
supported by the six small guns of the Swiss, advanced towards Francis I, 
whose steadfast attitude ana powerful artillery kept it at a certaifi distance. 
Whilst this detachment of eight hundred men faced and attacked the king, 
the two other detachments of about equal strength had fiung themselves 
upon the two wings commanded by the high constable and the duke of 
^en^on, hoping to scatter them, so as to wen surround, and thus easily 
overcome, the main body of the army. Whether the Swiss had less confidence 
than the day before, or whether they were met with even more courage 
and steadfastness, thev saw their enemies facing their pikes as they h^ 
never done yet. The high constable with his lansquenets and men-at-arms, 
and Pedro Navarro with the Gascon archers and the adventurers, resisted 
the detachment attacking the right wing, and, after a sharp struggle, drove 
it back. In the left wing the duke of Alen^on was at first less fortunate. 
Whilst the king stopped the advance of the central column of the Swiss, 
and the hi?h constable victoriously drove back the left one, the right column 
had turned and assailed the forces of the duke of Alen^on, which had been 
scattered and had retreated in confusion. In spite of the terror of the 
fugitives, who had precipitately fled from the field of battle, and were spread- 
ing along the road to Pavia the news of the victory of the Swiss, the conflict 
remained at this point. 

D’Aubigny and Ay^ar de Prie, having rallied the troops, did their 
utmost to repair the disaster of the duke of Alengon, and bravelv charged 
the enemy. They were straggling with them when Bartolommeo d* Alviano, 
who had started early from Lodi, arrived about ten o’clock from that side 
of the battle-field. At the head of his armed men and his light cavalry, 
he at once fell upon the Swiss with the cry of Saint Mark ! ” This unex- 
pected attack disconcerted them. They feared the whole Venetian army 
would be upon them, and they retreated. Closelv pursued, they fell back 
towards the centre, where the allies’ battalions, placed opposite Franois L 
had not been able to make any progress. They^ discharged and received 
cannon-shots daring several hours, possibly awaiting the victorious issue 
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of the two attacks of the right and left wings to attempt more seourelj 
to break through the main body of the army. They made one last and 
vigorous effort. A company of five thousand men were told off* and marehed 
with the resolution of despair as far as the French lines. But* taken 
obliquely by the artillery* charged by Francis I and his men-at-arms* 
attacked .with hatchets and pikes by the valiant lansquenets of the Black 
Company* stationed in the centre with the king, pierced by the arrows of the 
Gascon archers, who had hastened from the right side where they hod gained 
the mastery, the Swiss company was cut to pieces and none eseaiied. 

The king, with a decisive movement, then l>ore down with his cavalr 
upon the cither confederates, who abandoned their position and their mna. 
The Swiss, driven back or vanquished on every side, gave the signm for 
retreat, and retired from the battle-field, leaving from seven to eight thou- 
sand dead. Carrying their wounded, the}' retook the Milan road in fairly 
good order and without pursuit, and entered that town with a haughty 
demeanour, and not as a defeated army. They were beaten, nevertheless, 
for they had just lost at Marignano that prestige, which, since Sempaob, 
Granson, and Morat, and as late as at Novara, hacl made them invincible.* 

Tliis horrible butchery, however, hastened the conclusion of the wars which 
arose from the league of Gambray. The Swiss W'ere not sufficiently powerful 
to maintain their sway in Lombardy ; eight of their cantons, on the 7th of 
November, signed, at Geneva, a treaty of peace with Francis 1, who compen- 
sated with considerable sums of money all the claims whiidi they consented 
to abandon. On the 29th of November the other cantons acceded to this 
pacification, which took the name of ^ Pair perpituelles'' and France recov- 
ered the right of raising such infantry as she needed among the Swiss. Ray- 
iiond de (''ardoiia, alarmed at the retreat of the Swiss, evacuated Lombardy 
with the Spanish troops. The French recovered iiossession of the whole 
duchy of Milan. Massimiliano Sforza abdicaU*d the sovereignty for a revenue 
of 30,000 crowns secured to him in France. Loo X, ranging himself on the 
side of the victors, signed, at Viterbo, on the 18th of October, a treaty, by 
which he restored Parma and Piacenza to the French. 

In a conference held with Francis at Bologna, between the 10th and 15th 
of the following December, Leo induced that monarch to sacrifice the liberties 
of the Gallican church by the concordat, to renounce the protection he had 
hitheito extended to the Florentines and to the duke of Urbincs although 
former had always remained faithful to France. The pope seized the states 
of the duke of Urbino, and conferred them on his nephew, I^renzo II de* 
Medici. Amidst these transactions, Ferdinand the Catholic died, on the 15th 
of Janua^, 1516, and his grandson Charles succeeded to his Spanish kingdoms. 
On the 18th of August following, Cliarles signed* at Noyon, a treaty* by 
which Francis ceded to him all his right to the kingdom of Naples os tm 
dower of a newborn daughter, whom he promised to Charles in marriage. 
From that time Maximilian remained singly at war with the republic of 
Venice and with France. During the campaign of 1516, his German army 
continued to commit the most enormous crimes in the Veronese march ; but 
Maximilian had never money enough to carry on the war without the subsi- 
dies of his allies ; remaining alone* he could no longer hope to be suc ce s sfu L 
On the 14tb of December he consented to accede to the treaty of Noyon; he 
evacuated Verona, which he had till then occupied* and the Venetians were 
once more put by the French in possession of all the states of whidh the 
league of Cambray had proposed the partition : but their wealth was aanflii- 
lated* their population rMuoed to one-mdf* their constitution itself shaken* and 
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they were never after in a state to make those efforts for the defence of the 
independence of Italy, which might have been expected from them Mote 
this devastating war. 

Had Italy been allowed to repose after so many disasters, she might still 
have recovered her strength and population ; and when the struggle should 
have recommenced with the tran^pine nations, she would have been found 
prepared for battle ; but the heartless levity and ambition of Leo did not 

S 've her time. While the family of the 
edici was becoming extinct around him, 
he dreamed only of investing it with new 
dignities ; he refused the Florentines per- 
mission to re-establish their republic, and 
offerad his alliance to whatever foreign 
monarch would aid him in founding on its 
ruins a principality for the bastard Medici. 
His third brother Giuliano, duke of Nemours, 
whom he had at first charged with the gov- 
ernment of Florence, died on the 17th of 
March, 1516. Lorenzo II, son of his eldest 
brother Piero, whom he had made duke of 
Urbino, and whom he sent to command at 
Florence after Giuliano, rendered himself 
odious there by his pride and by his con- 
temptible incapacity » lie too uied only 
three years afterwards, on the 28th of April, 
1519. Leo Bup|>lied his place by Cardinad 
GluUo de* Medici, afterwards Clement VII. 
This prelate was the natural son of the first 
Giuliano killed in the Pazzi conspiracy of 
1478. He was considered the most able 
of the pope’s ministers, and the most moder- 
ate of his lieutenants. Giuliano II had also 
left an illegitimate son, ^polito, afterwards 
cardinal ; and Lorenzo II had a legitimate 
daughter, Catherine, afterwards queen of 
France, and an illegitimate son, Alexander, 
destined to be the future tyrant of Flor- 
ence. Leo, whether desirous of establish- 
ing these descendants, or carried away by the restlessness and levity of his 
character, sighed only for war. 

The emperor Maximilian died on the 19th of January, 1519, leaving his 
hereditary states of Austria to his grandson Charles, alre^y sovereign of all 
Spain, of the Two Sicilies, of the Low Countries, and of the county of Bur- 
gundy. Charles and Francis both presented themselves as candidates for the 
imperial crown ; the electors gave it to the former, on the 28th of June, 
1519 ; he was from that period named Charles V. Italy, indeed the whole 
of Europe, was endangered by the immeasurable growth of this young mon- 
arch’s power. The states of the church, over which he domineered by means 
of his kingdom of the Two Sicilies, could not hope to preserve any independ- 
ence but through an alliance with France. Leo at first thought so, and 
signed the preSminaiy articles of a league with Francis ; but, suddenly 
changing sides, he invited Charles V to join him in driving the French out 
of I&y. A secret treaty was signed between him and the emperor, on the 
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8th of May, 1521. By this the duohy of Milan was to be reatored to Fran- 
oeaco Sfona, the aeoond eon of Louis the Moor. Parma, Piaoensa, and Fer- 
rara were to be united to the holy see : a duohir in the kingdom of ,Naplw 
was to be secured to the bastard Alessandro de' Medici. The pope united his 
army to that of tlie emperor in the kingdom of Naples ; the command of it 
was given jointly to ProB|)ero Colontia and the marquis Pescara : war was 
declared* on the Ist of August, and the imperial and {xmlifical troops antaiad 
Milan on the 19th of November : but in the midst of the joy of this finf 
success, Leo X died uucx]ieetcdly, on the 1st of December, 1521. 


SUrCESSOKR OF L1SO ; FIIANCIH 1 A Nil ('IIAULKS V 

Death ojiportunely delivered Leo from the dangers and anxieties into 
which he had thoughtlessly precipitateil himself. 11 is liiiuiiees were 
exhausted ; his prodigality had deprived him of every n^souree ; and he had 
no means of carrying on a war which he had only just iH^giiii. He left his 
successors in a state of distress which was unjustly attribuUul to them, and 
wdiich rendered them odious to the people ; fur the war into which he had 
plunged them, without any reasonable motive, was the most disastrous of all 
those which had yet afilieted uuluippy Italy. There remained no ]M>wer truly 
Italian that could take any luirt in it for her defence. Venice was so ex- 
liausted by the war of the league of C’ambray that she was forced to limit 
her efforts to the mainteiiaiiee of her neutrality, and was hardly powerful 
enough to make even her neutral iKisition resiiected. Florence remained 
subject to the cardinal (liulio de* Meuitl. The republics of Siena and Lucca 
were tremblingly prepared to obey the stroiigest : all the rest detiended on 
tiic transalpine power ; for an unex[)eeted election, on tlie IHli of January, 
1522, had given a Fleini.sli suceessor tr> Leo X, under the name of Adrian 
VI. Tiiis person hud been tlie preceptor of Charles V, and liiul never seen 
Italy, where lie was regarded as a barbarian, l^ic kingdom of Naples was 
governed and plundered by the Spaniards. After the French had lost the 
duchy of Milan, Francesco Sfurza, who had been brought back by the impe- 
rialists, possessed only the name of sovereign. He had never been for a 
moment indejjendeiit ; he had never been able to protect his subjects from 
the tyranny of the Spanish and German soldiers, who were his guards. 
Finally, the marquis de Montferrat and the duke of Savoy bad allowed the 
French to become masters in their states, and had no power to refuse them 
passage to ravage ojipressed Italy anew. 

The manhal Lautrec, whom* Francis I had charged to defend the Milan- 
ese, and who still occupied the greater part of the territory, was forced by 
the Swiss, who formed the sinews of his army, to attack the imijerialists 
on the 29th of April, 1522, at Bicocca. Prospero Colonna had taken up a 
strong position about three or four miles from Milan, on the road to Monza : 
he valued himself on making a defensive war — on l^ing successful without 
giving battle. The Swiss attacked him in front, throwing themselves, with- 
out listening to the voice of tlieir commander, into a hollow way which 
covered him, and where they perish^ without tlie possibility of resUtanoe. 
After having performed prodigies of valour, the remainder were rejpulaed 
with dreadfm loss. In spite of the remonstrances of Lautrec, they imaa- 
diately departed for their monntains; and he for his court, to justify mmoaH 
Lescuns, his successor in the command. Buffered the imperialists to suipriae 
and oillage Lodi ; and was at last forced to capitulate at Cremona on tibe 
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6th of May, and evacuate the reat of Lombardy. Genoa was not compre- 
hended in the capitulation, and remuned etill m poBaession of the Frendi ; 
but, on the 20th of May, that cit^ waa also aurpriaMl by the Spaniarda, and 
pillamd with all the ferocity which aignalised that nation. It waa one of 
the hffgoat depota of commerce in the Weat, and the ruin of ao opulent 
a town ahook the fortune of every merchant in Europe. The eeneral of 
Charlea then, judging Lombardy too much exhauated to aupport his armiea, 
led them to live at diacrebion in the provincea of hia ally, the pope. They 
raiaed among the atatea still calling tnemaelvea independent enormous sno- 
aidiea to pay the soldiers, for which purpose Charles never sent money. The 
plague, breaking out at the same time at Rome and Florence, added to the 
calamities of Italy so much the more that Adrian VI abolished, as pagan 
superstition or acts of revolt against providence, all the sanitary measures 
of police which had been invented to stop the spread of contagion. The pope 
died on the 14th of September, 1523 ; and the Romans, who held him in 
horror, crowned his physician with laui^, as the saviour of his country. 

The death of Adrian, however, saved no one. The cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici was chosen his successor, on the 18th of November, under the name 
of Clement VII. This man had passed for an able minister under his cousin 
Leo X, because prosperity still endured, and tlie pontifical treasury was not 
exhausted; but when he had to struggle with a distress which he, however, 
had not caused, his ignorance in finance and administration, his sordid ava- 
rice, his pusillanimity, his imprudence, his sudden and ill-considered resolu- 
tions, his long indecision^ made him alike odious and contemptibly. He was 
not strong enough to resist the tide of adversity. He found himself, without 
money and without soldiers, engaged in a war without an object ; he was 
inowable of commanding, and nowhere found obedience. 

The French were not disposed to abandon their title to Lombardy, the 
possession of which they haa just lost. Before the end of the campaign, 
Francis sent thither another army, commanded by his favourite, the admiral 
Bonnivet. This admiral entered Italv by Piedmont ; passed the Ticino on 
the 14tli of September, 1528 ; and marched on Milan. But Prospero Colonna, 
who had chosen, among the great men of antiquity, Fabius Cunctator for his 
model, was admirable in the art of stopping an army of fatiguing it by slight 
bhecks, and at last forcing it to retreat without giving battle. Bonnivet, 
who maintained himself on the borders of Lomwdy, was forced, in the 
month of May following, to open himself a passage to France by Ivrea and 
Mont St. Bernard. The chevalier Bayard was killed while protecting the 
retreat of Bonnivet, in the rear-guard. The imperialists had been joined, 
the preceding year, by a deserter of high importance, the constable Bourbon, 
one of the first princes of the blood in France, who was accompanied by 
many nobles. Charles V put him, jointly with Pescara, at the head of his 
army, and sent lum into Provence in the month of July; but, after having 
besieged Marseilles, he was soon constrained to retreat. Francis I, who 
had assembled a powerful army, again entered Lombardy, and made himself 
master of Milan: he next laid aie^p to Pavia, on the 28th of October. Some 
time was necessary for the impenalists to reassemble their army, which the 
campaign of Provence had disorganised. At lenjrth it approached Pavia, 
which had resisted through the whole winter. The king of France was 
pressed by all his captains to raise the siege, and to march amnst the enemy; 
but he refused, declaring that it would be a compromise of the royal dignity, 
and focdishly remained within his lines. He was attacked by Pescara on 
the 24th of February, 1525; and, after a murderous battle, made prisoner. 
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For several monthe, while Francis I was besiegine Pavia, he appeared 
the strongest power in Italy ; and the pope and the Venetians, alarmed at 
his prozimitp*, had treated with him anew, and pledged themselves to remain 
neutral. The imperial generals, after their victory, declared that these 
treaties with the French were offences against their master, for which they 
should demand satisfaction. Always without money, and pressed by the 
avidity of their soldiers, they sought only to discover offenders, as a pre- 
tence to raise contributions, *und to let their troops live at free quartets. 
The pope and the Venetians were at first disposed to join in a league for 
resisting these exactions; and they offered Louise of Savo), regent of 
France, their aid to set her son Francis at liberty. But (’lenient vll had 
not sufficient courage to join this league; he preferred returning again to 
the alliance of the emjieror and the duke of Milan, for whieh he paid a con- 
siderable sum. As soon as the imperial generala had received the monev, 
they refused to execute the treaty whieh they hud made with him, and the 
pope was obliged to go liack to the Venetians and Louise of Savoy. 

Meanwhile (virolamo Morone, ehoucellor of the duke of Milan, an old 
man regarded as the most able iKilitician of his time, made ciNertures, which 
revived the hope of arming all Italy fur her independence. Fraiicceco 
Sforza found himself treated by the (ierniaiis and Sjianiards witli the great- 
est indignity in his own palace : liis subjects were exposed to every kind of 
insult &om an iiiihridled soldiery; and alien he endeavoured to protect 
them, the officers took pleasure in making him a*itnesB aggravations of 
injustice and outrage. The man, hoaever, who made the German yoke 

S ress most seventy on him was the marquis Pescara, aii Italian, hut 
esceiidcd from the Cataluiiiaii house* of Avalos, established in the kingdom 
cf Naples for more than a century. He manifested u sort of vanity in asso- 
ciating himself a’ith the S]mniurdB : he coninmiided their infantry ; he 
adopted the manners as a ell us pride of that nation. Morone, nevertheless, 
did not despair of ua^akening his patriotism, li} exciting his ambition. The 
kingdom of Naples, a Inch had flourished uiid«*r the hustard branch of the 
liouse of Aragon adien the family of Avalos first entered it, had sunk, since 
it had been united to Spain, into a state of the most grievous oppression. 
Morone determined on offering Pescara the crown of Naples, if he would 
join his efforts to those of all the other Italians, for the deliverance of his 
countij . Success depended on him : he could distribute the imperial troops, 
which he commanded, in such a manner as that they could oppose no resist- 
ance. The duke of Milan had been warned that Charles V intended taking 
his duchy from him to confer it on his brother Ferdinand of Austria. The 
kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan were ready to jiass over from 
the emperor’s party to that of France, provided the French king would 
renounce all his claims to both, acknowledge Pescara king of Naples, Fran- 
cesco Sforza duke of Milan ; and restore to Italy her independence, after 
having delivered her from her enemies. 

Tlus negotiation was at first successful ; each of the governments to 
which the proposition of concurring in the independence of Italy was 
addressed, seemed to agree to it. France renounced all preiensioDs to Lom- 
bardy and the Two Sicilies ; Switzerland promised to protect, on its side, 
the land of ancient liberty, and to furnish it with soldiers ; Henry VIII of 
England promised money ; Pescara coveted the crown, and Sforza was impa- 
tient to Uirow off a yoke which had become insupportable to him ; hot, 
unhimpily, the negotiation was intrusted to too many cabinets, all jealousy 
perfidious, and eager to obtain advantages for themselves by sacrificing their 

■. w. — \UL. IX. 2o 
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alliM. Clement wbb deeiroiiB of obtaining from the emperor a more adyan- 
tageouB treaty, by threatening him with France ; the queen regent of France 
endeavoured to engage Charles to relax hia riTOur towar& her son, by 
^reatening him with Italy ; Pescara, reserving tM choice of either betray- 
ing his master or his allies, as should prove most profitable to him, had 
warned Charles that he was engaged in a plot which he would reveal as soon 
as he had every clew to it. The duchess of Alen^on, sister of Francis, sent 
^ her mother to negotiate at Madrid, spoke stiU more clearly. She offered 
Cfiiarles to abandon Italy, the project respecting which she disclosed, pro- 
vided the emroror, in restoring her brother to liberty, would renounce his 
purpose of m&ing him purchase it at the price of one of the provinces of 
France. Pescara, finding that his court knew more than he haa told, deter- 

t mined on adcmting the part of provocative 

Boent instead of rebel; he h^ only to 
choose between them. On the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1626, he invited Morone to a last con- 
ference in the castle of Novara. After 
having made him explain all his jprcnects 
anew, while Spanish officers hid belmd the 
arras heard them, he caused him to be 
arrested, seized all the fortresses in the 
state of Milan, and laid siege to the castle, 
in which the duke had shut hi^pself up. 
He denounced to the emperor as traitors 
the pope, and aU the other Italians his 
accomplices ; but while he played this odious 
part, he was attacked by a slow disease, of 
which he died on the 80t]i of November, 
^26, at the age of thirty-six, abhorred by 

Chudes, abusing the advantages which he 
had obtained, imposed on Francis the treaty 
of Madrid, signed on the 14th of Januaxr, 
1626 ; by which the latter abandoned Italy 
and the duchy of Burgundy. He was set 
at liberty on we 18th of Mardi following ; 
and almost immediately declared to we 


Italians that he did not rej 
bound by a treaty extorted 1 


him by 


Dound a treaty extorted &om mm Dy 
nK force. On the 2&id of May, he joined a 

^ „ league for the liberty of Italy with Clement 

^ ^ Venetians, and Francesco Sfozza, 

but still did not abandon the policy of his 
mother : instead of thinkiitf in earnest of restoring Italian independence, 
and thus securing the equilibrium of Europe, he had only one purpose — 
that of alarming Charles with the Italians ; and was ready to sacrifice them 

^ j n aj. jli X* 


At the same time, his 


as soon as the emperor should abandon Burgundy. At the same time, ^ 
supineness, love of ideasure, distrust of his fortune, and repugnance to vio- 
late the Treaty of Madrid, hindered him from f ulfiUmg any of the en^psge- 
ments which he had contracted towards the Italians ; he sent them neither 
money, French cavalry, nor Swiss forces. Charles, on the other hand, sent 
no smifiies to pay his armies to Antonio de L^yva, the constable Bourbon, 
and Hugo de Mongada, their commanders. These troops were tfaeraforo 
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obliged to live et free quiterii and the oppraaion of the whole ooimtry 
wee atill more dxeedfnl tben It had ever jet dmd. 

The defection of the duke of Milan, in particular, gave a nretenee to 
Antonio de Levva to treat the wretched Milanese with redoubled rifoar, as 
if they could be reaponaible for what Levva called the treacherjr of their 
master.- The Spanish army was quartered on the citizens of Milan ; end 
there was not a soldier who did not make his host a prisoner, keeping him 
bound at the foot of the bed, or in the cellar, for the pnrpiNie of having hini 
daily at hand, to force him, by blows or fresh torture, to satisfy some new 
caprice. As soon as one wretched person died under his sufferings, or broke 
his l^nds and ended his sufferings by voluntary death, either jprecipitatlng 
himself through a window or into a well, the Spaniard passed into another 
house to recommence on its proprietor the same torture. 

The Venetians and the pope had united their forces, under the command 
of the duke of Urbino, who, exaggerating the tactics of Prospero Colonna, 
was ambitious of no other success in war than that of avoiding batUe. He 
announced to the senate of Venice that he would not ap}>roaoh Milan till 
the French and Swiss, whose support he had lieen promised, joined hto. 
His inaction, while witnessing so many horrors, reduced the Italians to 
despair. Sforza, who had been nine months blockaded in the castle of Milan, 
ana who id ways hoped to be delivered by the duke of Urbino, whose colours 
were in sight, supp<irted the last extremity of hunger before he surrendoed 
to the Spaniards, on the 24th of July, 15^. The jiope, meanwhile, was far 
from suspecting himself in any danger; but his jiersonal enem>, Pompao 
Colonna, took advantage of the name of the imjierial partv to raise in the 
papal state eight thousand armed peasants, with whom, on the 20tli of’ Sep- 
tember, he surprised the Vatican, pillaged the palace, as well as the tem^ 
of St. Peter, and constrained the pope to abjure the alliance of France ind 
Venice. About the same time, George of Frundsberg, a German condottiera, 
entered Lombardy with thirteen thousand adventurers, whom he had engaged 
to follow him, and serve the emperor without pay, contenting tbemsmes 
with the pillage of that unhappy country. 

The constable Bourbon, to whom Ciiarles had given chief command of 
his forces in Italy, determined to take advantage of this new army, and unite 
it to that for which at Milan he had now no farther occasion ; but it WM 
not without great difficulty that he could persuade tlie Spaniards to quit 
that city where they enjoyed the savage pleasure of inflicting torture on 
their hosts. At length, however, he succeeded in leading them to Pavia. 
On the 80th of January, 1527, he joined Frundsberg, who died soon after Of 
apoplexy. Bourbon now remained alone charged with the command of this 
formidable army, already exceeding twenty-five thousand men, and con- 
tinually joined on its route by disMnded soldiers and brigands intent on 
pillage. The constable had neither money, eciuipments, nor artillery, and 
very few cavalry ; every town shut its gates on his approach, and he waa 
often on the point of wanting provisions. He took the road of southern 
Italy, and entered Tuscany, still uncertain whether he should pillsM Flor- 
ence or Rome. The marquis of Saluzzo, with a small army, retreated before 
him; the duke of Urbino followed in his rear, but always keeping out ef 
reach of batUe. At last. Bourbon took the road to Rome, W tbs vallqy 
of the Tiber. On the 6th of May, 1527, he arrived before the capital n 
Christendom. Clement had on the 15th of March signed a truce inth the 
viceroy of Maples and dismissed his troops. On the approach of Bourbon 
the trails of Rme were again mounted with engines of war.4 
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CAPTURE AND BACK OF BOMB 

Bourbon encamped in the fields near Rome on the 6th of Mav and with 
military insolence sent a trumpeter to the pope to ask for passage through tito 
oi^y that he might lead his army into the kin^om of Naples. The next day 
at daybreak he attacked Borgo on the side of me mountain and the church of 
Santo Spirito, resolved to conquer or die (for indeed no other hope was left 
him) and a fierce battle was begun. Fortune favoured him in approachinff, 
for a thick fou arose before dav which enabled him more securely to establidi 
his army in me place where the battle commenced. From the first Bourbon 
fought desperately at the head of his troops, not only because he had no 
refuge if the victory failed him but also because it appeared to him that the 
(German infantry proceeded coldly to the assault. The assault was but begun 
when he was wounded by an arquebuse and fell dead.^ The fall of Bourbon 
was due to Benvenuto Cellini, if we may accept the statements of that some- 
what egotistical autobiographer. Cellini was participating in the defence 
of Rome and has left us a vivid account of many of its incidents. He tells us 
that he had gone with one Alexander del Bene to the walls of Campo Santo, 
and that finding the enemy irresistible they had determined to return with 
the utmost speed, but that before doing so he was determined to perform 
some manly action. « Having taken aim with my piece,” he says, where 
I saw the thickest crowd of the enemy, I fixed my eye on a person who 
seemed to be lifted up by the rest : but the misty weather we^cnted me 
from distinguishing whether he was on horseback or on foot. Then turning 
suddenly a&>ut to Alexander and Cecduno, I bade them fire off their pieces, 
and showed them how to escape every shot of the besiegers. Having accord- 
ingly fired twice for the enemy’s once, 1 softly approached the walls, and 
perceived that there was an extraordinary couusion among the assailants, 
occasioned by our having shot the duke of Bourbon : he was, as T understood 
afterwards, that chief personae^ whom I saw raised by the rest.”c The fall 
of Bourbon, far from cooling the ardour of his soldiers did but increase it, and 
after fighting furiously for two hours they entered Boreo at last, assisted by 
the wetness of the defences and the faint resistance of the enemy. 

As it is always difficult to carry an assault without cannon, the besiemrs 
lost about a thousand men. As soon as the imperial army had forced an 
entrance, everyone took to fiight, and many made for the castle, leaving the 
suburbs at the mercy of the conquerors. The pope, who awaited the event 
in the Vatican, when he heard that the enemy was in the city, immediately 
flBd to the castle with many cardinals. Here he considered whether he 
should stay where he was, or if he mmht escape through Rome with the 
light cavaby of his guard and reach a pmee of smety. 

News was brought him hy Berard de Padone, of the imperial army, of the 
death of Bourbon and that the troops, full of consternation at their loss, 
were disposed to come to terms. The pope sent an envoy to their chiefs 
and unfortunately gave up the idea of flignt, while he and his captains had 
never been so irresolute in taking measures for their own defence as they 
were on this occasion. The Si^iards, finding no attempt was made to 
defend the Trastevere, entered it at noon without any resistance. They 
had no difficulty in entering Rome by the Ponte Sisto at five o’clock the 
same evening. Here, as is usual in such cases, everything was in confusion, 
and aU the court and dtixens had taken to flight exce^ those who trusted 
in the name of their party, and certain caroinals who were known for 
their adherence to Cesare, and therefore thought themselves safer than the 
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mt Then the soldiers sacked the city on eTery aide without distinction of 
friend or foe. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent of the spoil because of the cumu- 
lation of riches, and rare and precious things belonging to the oonrtien and 
merchants, and of the quality and numltcr of the prisoners for whom heavy 
ransoms were paid. But worst of aU. the soldiers, especially the Oenaans, 
who were rendered cruel and insolent by their hatred for the Romaa church, 
.-seized several prelates and having dressed them in their pontidoal robes and 
the insifl^ia of their office, mounted them on asses and led them with scorn 
and dension through the streets of Rome. 

Four thousand men or thereabout ]ierished in the Iwttle or in the fury 
of pillage. The jialaces of the cardinals were all sacked (including that cl 
Cardinal Colonna, who was not w*ith the army) exce|>ting those palaces 
in which the merchants had taken refuge w*ith* their {lersonid effects and 
those of many others, and which were spared from pillage upon payment of 
large sums of money. Many w-lio had thus compounded with the Spaniards 
were pillaged by the (TcmiaiiH or obliged to compound with them also. 
The marchione.(is of Mantua paid 50,000 ducats to save her palace, this sum 
Wing furnished by the merchants who had taken refuge there; it was 
rumoured that 10,000 went to her hop Don Ferrand. The i-ardinal of Siena, 
who bad inherited his adherence to the emperor from his ancestors, was 
taken prisoner by the (jermans, who sai^ked his palace th(»ugh he had com- 
pDunded for it with the Spaniards. They led him bareheaded through 
Borgo with many blows, and he only esra|)ed frrim their hands by payment 
of 5,000 ducats. The cardinals of Miiier\a and Ponzetto met with a similar 
misfortune ; they w'ere taken priMoiier by the Germans and paid their 
ransom, but they were first led through Home in a vile procession. The 
Spanish and German iirelat<*H, who did not expect insult from their oompa* 
triots, were taken prisoner and treated as eiuelly as the rest. 

On every side arose the cries and lamentations of Roman ladiea and 
nuns dragged off by bands of soldiers to satisfy their lust. Everywhere 
arose the wails of those who were being horribly tortured to force them to 
pay ransom, and reveal where their property w-as roncealed. All the holy 
things, the sacrament, and relics of saints, of which the churches were full, 
lay scattered on the ground BtripT)ed of their ornaments and further outraged 
by tue barbarous Germans. Whatever escaped the soldiers (which was 
everything of little value) was pillaged by the peasants of the landa of 
Colonna who arrived later ; but Cardinal Colonna who arrived next day 
saved many ladies who had taken refuge in his palace. It was said that the 
spoil in money, mid, silver, and precious stones amounted to 1,000,000 
dfucate, and that t£e ransoms amounted to a much higher sum. 

While the imperial army was taking Rome, Count Guido at the head of the 
light cavalry and eight hundred arquebusiers appeared on the Ponte de 
Suara, expecting to enter the city that evening ; for in spite of the letter of 
the bishop of Verona he had continued on his way, not wishing to lose the 
glory of having helped to save the capital. But being informed of what had 
occurred, he resolved to withdraw to Orticoli where he rejoined the rest 
of his troops. As it is human nature to judge mildly and favourably of one's 
own actions and to look with the utmost severity on the eetione A others, 
there were some who greatly blamed the count for having missed ee mod an 
opportunity ; for the impeml troops all intent on ^age, ransaeking the 
housea, seeking hidden treesures, taking prisoners and removing their noe^ 
to a safe place, were soattmd ^ut Ae tity in disorder, heeolew of their 
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baimen and of tlie commanda of their captains. Therefore many belieyed 
that if Count Guido had promptly led hia men into Rome and marched upon 
the caatle, which was not besiege nor guarded by any from without, he 
might not only have liberated the pope but also haye achieved a more glori- 
ous success. The enemy was so intent on plunder that it would have been 
difGioult to assemble a large number upon any sudden alarm. This was 
most certainly proved a few days later when ^ command of the captains, 
or upon some alarm, the call to arms was sounded and not a soldier rallied 
to his banner. However, men often persuade themselves that if a certain 

act had been done or omitted, 
certain results would have fol- 
lowed ; whereas if the matter 
had been put to the proof, ex- 
perience would often show 
them their mistake, b 

The capital of Christen- 
dom was thus abandoned to a 
pillage unparalleled m the most 
calamitous period — that of 
the first triumph of barbarism 
over civilisation : neither Al- 
aiic the Goth nor Genseric the 
Vandal had treaty it with 
^ like ferocity. This dreadful 
state of crime and agony lasted 
not merely days, but was pro- 
longed for more than nine 
months: itwas not till the 17th 
of February, 1528, that the 
prince of Oran^, one of the 
French lords who had accom- 
panied Bourbon in his rebel- 
lion, finally withdrew from 
Rome all of this army that vice 
and disease had spared. The 
Germans, indeed, after the first 
few days, had sheathed their 
swords, to plunge into drunk- 
enness and the most brutal 
debauchery; but the Spaniards, 
up to the last hour of their 
POBTA DU. PoroLo, Boas stay in Rome, indefatigable 

in their cold-blooded orudty, 
continued to invent fresh torture to extort new ransoms from all who fw 
into their hands; even the plague, the consequence of so much suffering, 
moral and physical, which broke out amidst all these horrors, did not make 
the rapaoioaB Spaniard loose his pr^. 

The struggle between the Italians, feebly seconded by the French, and 
the generals of Charles V, was prolouTOd vet more than two years after the 
sack of Rome; but it only added to ue desolation of Italy, and destroyed 
alike in aU the Italian provinces the last remains of prosperity. On the 
16th ci Aurartii 1527, Henry VlII of England and Franoial contracted the 
Treaty of Amiens, for the deliverance, as the two soverdgns announced, of 
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the pope. A powerful Frenoh enDj* comminded by Leutreo, enteied Italy 
in the eune month, by the proTinoe of Aleieaiidria. They eurpriaed Payia 
on the let of October, and oiiring eight daya barbaroualy pillagra that great 
oity, under pretence of avenging the defeat of their k'ing under ita wiDa. 
Amr this success, Lautrec, instead of completine the conquest of Lombardy, 
diiected his march towards the south ; renewed tlie alliance of Franoe wiUi 
the duke of Ferrara, to whose son was ffiven in marriage a daughter of Louis 
XII, sister of the queen of France. He secured the friendship of the Flor- 
entine Republic, which, on the 17th of the preceding May, had taken advan- 
tage of the distress and captivity of the pope to recover its lilterty and to 
re-establish its government in the same form in which it Bt(K)d in 1512. The 
pope, learning that Lautrec hod arrived at Orvieto, escaiM'd from the castle 
of St. Angelo on tlie 9th of December, and took refuge in the French camp. 
The Spaniard Alarcon had detained him captive, with thirteen cardinals, 
during six months, in that fortress ; and, though the plague had broken out 
there, he did not relax in his severity. After having received 400,000 
ducats for his ransom, instead of releasing him, as he had engaged to the 
next day, it is probable that he suffered him to escape, lest his own soldieri 
should arrest mm in order to extort a second ransom. 

Lautrec }tassed the Tronto to enter the Abruzzi with his powerful army 
on the lOtli of February, 1528. The banditti whom Charles V called ra 
soldiers, whom he never paid, and who showed no disposition to obedioDoe, 
were cantoned at Milan, Rome, and the xirincipal cities in Italy : they divided 
their time between debaucheiy and the infliction of torture on their hosts; 
their officers were unable to induce them to leave the towns and advanos 
towards the enemy. The people, in the excess of suffering, met every 
change with eagerness, and received Lautrec us a deliverer. He would 
probably have obtained complete success, if Francis had not just at this 
moment withheld the monthly advance of money which he haa promised. 
That monarch, identifying his pride of royalty with prodigality, exhausted 
his finances in pleasures and entertainments; his want of economy drew on 
him all his disasters. 

Lautrec, on his side, although he had manv qualities of a good general, 
was harsh, proud, and obstinate : he piqued himself on doing always the 
opposite of what he was counselled. Disregarding the national peculiaritiea 
of the French, he attempted in war to discipline them in slow and regular 
movements. He lost valuable time in Apulia, where be took and aiwked 
Melfi, on the 28rd of March, with a burbarity worthy of his adversaries, the 
Spaniards : he did not arrive till the 1st of May before Naples. The prince 
of Orange had just entered that city with the army which had sacked Rome, 
but of which the greater part had carried off by a dreadful mortality, 
the consequence and punishment of its vices and crimes. Instead of vigo^ 
ously attacking them, Lautrec, in spite of the warm remonstranoec of his 
officers, persist^ in reducing Naples % blockade ; thus exposing hti army to 
the inflnence of a destructive climate. The imperial fleet was deitrqyed, on 
the 28th of May, in the gulf of Salerno, by Filippino Doris, who wae in the 
pay uf France. The inhS>itants of Naples experienced the most cruel privn- 
tif^ and uckness soon made great havoc amongst them : but a maledy not 
less fatal broke out at the same time in riie French camp. The e elai e ie , 
under a burning sun, surrounded with putrid water, condemned to rveiy khid 
of privation, huaased by the light cavmry of the enemy, infinitely snpnior to 
theirs, sank, one after the other, under pestilential fevers. In the mi d dle of 
June, the F^eh redraned in their camp twenty-five tho u san d men ; by the 
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2nd of August then did not remain four thousand fit for senrioe. At this 
period all the springs were dry, and the troops began to suffer from hunmr 
and thirst. Lantreo, ill as he was, had till then supported the army by bis 
courage and invincible obstinacy; but, worn out at last, he expired in the 
nijght of the 16th of August : idmost all the other officers died in like manner. 
TEb marquis of Saluzzo, on whom the command of the army devoWed, f^t 
the necessity of a retreat^ but knew not how to secure it in presence of such 
a superior force. He tried to escape from the imperialists, by taking advan- 
tage of a tremendous storm, in the night of the 29th of August; but was 
soon pursued, and overtaken at Aversa, where, on the 80th, he was forced to 
capitulate. The magazines and hospitals at Capua were, at the same time, 
given up to the Spaniards. The prisoners and the sick were crowded to- 
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gether in the stables of the Magdalen, where contagion acquired new force. 
The Spaniards foresaw it, and watched with indifference the agony and death 
of all; for nearly all of that brilliant army perished-^a few inva^ds only ever 
returning to France. 

During the same campaign another French army, conducted by Frangois 
de Bourbon, count of St. Pol, had entered Lombardy, at the moment when 
Hen^, duke of Brunswick, led thither a German army. Henry, finding 
nothing more to pillage, announced that his mission was to punish a rebef 
lioiu nation, and put to the sword all the inhabitants of the vulages through 
whidi he passed. Milan was at once a prey to famine and the plague, 
aggravated by the cupidity and cold-blooded ferocity of Leyva, who still 
commanded the Spanish garrison. Leyva seized all the provisions brought 
in from the countiy ; and, to profit by uie general misery, resold them at an 
enormous price. Genoa had remained sul^eot to the French, and was little 
less oppressed; none of its republican institutions was any longer respected: 
but a great admiral still rendered it illustrious. Andrea Doria had collected 
a fleet, on board of which he summoned all the enterprising spirits of Liguria: 
his nephew Filippino, who had just gained a victory over the imperudists, 
was hu lieutenant. The Dorias demanded the restoration of liberty to thmr 
country as the price of their services ; unable to obtain it from tiie French, 
they passed over to the imperialists. Assured by the promises of Ghao’les, they 
presented themselves, on the 12th of September, before Genoa, excited their 
countrymen to revolt, and constrained the Fr^di to evacuate the town: 
they made themselves masters of Savona on l^e 21st of October, and 
a few days afterwards of Oastelletto. Doria then proolahned the republic. 
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and ra-€Btablished once more the freedom of Genoa, at the moment when 
all freedom was near its end in Italy. The winter passed in anfferinff and 
inaction. The following year, Antonio de Leyva surprised the oonnt oe 8t. 
Pol at Landriano, on the 21st of June, 1529, and made him prisoner, with all 
the principal officers of the French army. The rest dispt^med or retnnied 
to France. This was the last niiliUry incident in this drmful war. 

Peace was ardently desired on ‘all sides : negotiations were aotively 
carried on, but every potentate sought tf» deceive his ally in order to obtain 
better conditions from his adversary. Margaret of Austria, the sister of tl*e 
emperor's father, and Louise of Savoy, the mother of the king of Fiano-^, 
met at Cambray ; and, in conference to which no witnesses were admitted* 
arranged what was called traits de$ dames.** Cleimmt Vll had at the 
same time a nuncio at Barcelona, who negotiated with the emperor. The 
latter was impatient to arrange the affairs of Italy, in order to pass into 
Germany. Not only had Suleiman invaded Austria, and. on the 18th cff 
September, arrived under the walls of Vienna, but the ref(»riiiation ofLuther 
excited in all the north of German} a continually increasing ferment. On 
the 20th of thine, 1529, Charles signed at Barcelona a treaty of perpetual 
alliance with the pope* : by it he engaged tf> sacrifice the republic of Florence 
to the pope's vengeance, and to place in the service of Clement, in order to 
accomplish it, all the brigands who had previously devastaU^d Italy. Flor- 
ence was to be given in sovereignty to tlie bastard Alessandro de* Medici, who 
was to marry nn illegitimate daughter of Charles V. On the 5th of Auffust 
following, iJouise and Margaret signetl the Treaty of ("ambray, by whidi 
France abandoned, without reserve, all its Italian allies to the caprices of 
Charles; who, on his side, renounced Burgundy, and restored to Francis 
nis two sons, who had lieen retained as hostages. 

Charles arrived at Genoa, on board the fleet of Andrea Doria, on the 12th 
of August. The pope awaited him at Bologna, into which he made his entry 
on the 5th of November. He summoned thither all the princes of Italy, or 
their deputies, and treated them with more nioderation than might have 
been expected after the shameful abandonment of them bv France. As 
he knew the health of Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, to be in a declin- 
ing state, which promised but few years of life, he granted him the 
restitution of his duchy for the sum of 900,000 ducats, which Sforza was to 
pay at different terms : they had not aU fallen due when that prince died, 
on the 24th of October, 1^5, without issue, and bis estates escheated to 
the emperor. On the 23rd of December, 1529, Charles granted peace to the 
Venetians ; who restored him only some places in Apulia, and gave up 
Ravenna and Cervia to the pope. On the 20th of March, Alfonso d'Bste 
also signed a treaty, by which be referred his differences with the pope to 
the arbitration of the emperor. Charles did not pronounce on them till the 
following year. He conferred on Alfonso the possession of Modena, Reggio, 
and Rubiera, as fiefs of the empire ; and he made the pope nve him the 
investiture of Ferrara. On the 25th of March, 1530, a diploma eff the emperor 
raised the marquisate of Mantua to a duchy, in favour of Federigo de 
Gonzam. The duke of Savoy and the marquis of Montferrat, till then pro- 
tected by France, arrived at Boloflput, to place themselves under the proteotion 
of the emperor. The duke of Urbino was recommended to him Iff the 
Venetians, and obtained some promises of favour. The republics of Genoa, 
Siena, and Lucca had permission to vegetate under the imperial protection; 
and Charles, having received from the pope, at Bologna, on toe 28nd of 
February and 24th of March, the two orowns of Lombaray and of the empiio, 
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departed in the beginning of April for Gtormaaj, m order to eecape witneaa- 
mg the odious semoe in whidh he oonaented that hia troops riiould be 
employed against Florence 


THB FALL OF FLORENCE 

The Florentmes who, from 1512, had been viotims of all the faults of Leo 
X and Clement VII, who had been drawn into all the oscillations of their 
pohcv, and called upon to make prodigious saciifices of money for projects vntii 
which they had not even been made acquainted, were taught under these popes 
to detest the yoke of the Medici When the constable of Bourbon appioached 
their walls m his march to Rome, on the 26th of April, 1527, they weie on 
the TOint of lecoyenng their liberty , the cardinal De Cortona, who com- 
manded for the pope at Floience, h^ distributed arms among the citizens 
for tibeir defence, and tliey determined to employ them foi their liberation , 
but the terror which this aimy of brigands mspiied did the cardinal the ser- 
vice of repressing insurrection When, howevei, they heaid soon after of 
the taking of Rome, and of the captivity of the pope, all the most notable 
citizens pi esented themselves in their civic dress to the caidindl De Cortona, 
declared firmly, but with calmness, that they were henceforth free , and 
compelled him, with the two bastard Medici whom he brought up, to quit 
the city. It was on the 17th of May, 1527, that the lieutenant^! Clement 
obeyed ; and the constitution, such as it existed in 1512, with its grand 
council, was restored without change, except that the ofiice of gonfalonier 
was declared annual The first person invested with this charge was Niccolo 
Capponi, a man enthusiastic m leligion, and moderate m pohtics , he was the 
son of Pietro Capponi, who had braved Chailes VIII In 1529, he was suc- 
ceeded by Baldassare Carducci, whose chaiacter was more energetic, and 
OTinions more democratic. Carducci was succeeded, in 1530, by Raffaelle 
uirolami, who witnessed the end of the republic 

Florence, during the whole peiiod of its glory and power, had neglected 
the arts of wai , it reckoned for its defence on the adventuiers whom its 
waidth could summon from all paits to its service , and set but little value on 
a couragra which men, without any other virtue, were so eager to sell to the 
highest Didder Since the transalpine nations had begun to subdue Italy to 
tbmr tyranny, these hirelmg arms sufficed no longer foi the pubhe safety 
Statesmen beran to see the necessity of givmg the republic a protection withui 
itself. Maccmavelli, who died on the 22na of June, 1527, six weeks after 
the restoration of the popular government, had been long enmged m per- 
suading his fellow citizens of the necessity of awakenmg a military spirit m 
the people, it was he who caused the country mihtia, named rorainanMOt to 
be formed into regiments A body of mercenaries, organised by Giovanni 
de’ Medici, a distant kinsman of the popes, served at the time as a military 
school for the Tuscans, among whom uone the corps had been raised , it 
acquired a high reputation under the name of hande nere. No infentiy 
equalled it in courage and intelligence Five thousand of these wamozs 
saved under Lautrec m the kingdom of Nrales, where they almost all W- 
ithed. When, towards the year 1528, the Florentines perceived that their 
atoation became more and more cntical, they formea, among those who 
enjoyed the greatest privileges in their country two bodies of inihtia, which 
displayed tiie utmost valour for its defence. The first, consistmg of three 
hundrM young men of noble femihes, undertook the guard of the palace, and 
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the eapport of the oonetitutiim; the Moond, of fonr thouaend aoldien drawn 
only from among fomiliee haying a right to sit in the oounoil general, were 
oelled the eiTio militia ; both soon found opportunitiee of proving that gen- 
eroeity and patriotism suffice to create, in a very short jwrioa, the neat 
soldiers. The illustrious Michelangelo war churgecl to superintend the forti- 
fications pf Florence ; they were completed in the mouth of April, 1689. 
Lastly, the ten commissioners of war chose for the comniaiid of the eity 
Malatesta Baglioni of Perugia, who was recommended to them as much far 
his hatred of the Medici, who had unjusilt* put his father to death, as for hb 
reputation for valour and military talent. 

Clement VII sent against Florence, his native state, that very prince of 
Orange, the successor of Bourbon, who had made him prisoner* at Roma; 
and with him that veiy arniv of rohliers which had overwhelmed tlie hcly 
see, and its subjects, with misery and every outrage. 'I'liiH army eutored 
Tuscany in the month of September, and tmik possession of CortoMU 
Arezzo, and all the upjHir Val d*Arno. On the 1 1th of October Uie prince of 
Orange encamped in the plain of Rijioli, at the foot of the walls of Florence ; 
and, towards the end of Ileeemlior, Fenliiiando di Gonzaga led on the right 
bank of tlie Arno another imperial arniv, eoro|K)sed of twenty thousand Spon- 
iards and Germans, which occupied w'lthout resistance PisUaa and Prato. 
Notwithstanding the itiimense HU|ieriority of their forces, the imiierialists did 
not attem])t to make a breach in the walls of Florence; tliey resolved to 
make themselves masters of the city by a blockade. The Florentines, on the 
contrary, animated by preachers who inherited the zeal of Savonarola, and 
who united lilH*rty with religion as an object of their worship, wore eager lor 
battle ; they made frequent attacks on the whole lino of their enemies, led in 
turns by Malatesta Baglioni and Stefano Golonnii. They ma<l6 nightly sal- 
lies, covered with wdiite shirts to distinguish each other in the dark, and suo- 
seasively surprised the posts of the imperialists ; but the slight advantages 
thus obtained could not disguise the growing danger ot the repubue. 
France had abandoned them to their enemies ; tliere remained not one aUy 
either in Italy or the rest of Europe ; while the army of the pope and em- 
peror comprehended all the survivors of those soldiers who hacl so long been 
the terror of Italy by their courage and ferocity, and whose warlike ardour 
was now redoubled by tlie hope of the approaching jiillage of the richest city 
in the West. 

The Florentines had one solitary chance of deliverance. Francesco Fer- 
rucoi, one of their citizens, who had learned the art of war in the ha/nd^ asre, 
and joined to a mind full of resources an unconquerable intrepidity and an 
ardent patriotism, was not shut up within the wslls of Florence ; he mul bean 
named oommissaxy-general, with unlimited power over all t^t remained 
without the capital. Ferrucci was at first engaged in conveying provisions 
from Empoli to Florence ; he afterwards took Volterra from the impertaliete, 
and, having formed a small army, propo^ to the signoria to seduce all the 
adventurers and brigands from the imperial army, by promising them another 
pUlm of the pontifical court, and succeeding in that, to march at their head 
on Rome, frighten Clement, and force him to grant ]ieace to their country. 
The signoria rejected this plan as too daring. Ferrucci then formed a sec- 
ond, which was little less Md. He departed from Volter^ made the tonr 
of Tnaoany, which the imperial troops traversed in every direction, ooUeeted 
at Livorno, Pisa, the Val di Nievole, and in the mountains of Pistoia, eveiy 
wldier, every man of courage, still devoted to the republic ; and, aftw har- 
ing thus inciroaeed his anny, he intended to fall on the imperial camp hefoee 
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Florence and force the prince of Orann who b^an to feel the want of 
mone;jr, to raise the siege. Ferrucci, wiSi an intr^idity equal to his skill, 
led hu little troop, from the 14th of July to the 2nd of August, 1580, 
through numerous bodies of impeiiahsts, who preceded, follow^ and sur- 
rounded him on all sides, as far as Gayinana, four miles from San Marcello, m 
the mountains of Pistoia. He entered that village about midday, pn the 2nd 
of August, with three thousand infantry and five hundred cai^ry. The 
prince of Orange at the same time entered by another gate, with a part of the 
army which besieged Florence. The different corps, which had on every 
side harassed Ferrucci in his march, poured in upon him from all t^^uarters ; 
the battle instantly beean, and was fought with relentless fury vnthin the 
walls of Gavinana. Philibert de Chalons, prince of Orange, in whom that 
house became extinct, was killed by a double shot, and his corps put to flight, 
but other bands of imperialists successively arriv^, and continuuly renewed 
the attack on a small force exhausted with fatigue ; two thousand Florentines 
were already stretched on the field of battle, when Ferrucci, pierced wi^ 
several mortid wounds, was borne bleeding to the presence of his personal 
enemy, Fabrizio Maramaldi, a Calabrese, vmo commanded the light cavalry 
of the emperor. The Calabrese stabbed him several times in his rage, while 
Ferrucci calmlv said, ** Thou wouldst kill a dead man I ’* The republic 
perished with him. 

When news of the disaster at Gavinana reached Florence, the consterna- 
tion was extreme. Baglioni, who for some days had been ^ treaty with 
the prince of Orange, and who was accused of having given him notice of the 
project of Ferrucci, declared that a longer resistance was impossible, and that 
he was determined to save an imprudent city, which seemed bent upon its 
own ruin. On the 8th of August he opened the bastion, in which ne was 
stationed, to an imperial captain, and pitted his artillery so as to command 
the town. The citizens in consternation abandoned the defence of the walls 
to emplojr themselves in concealing their valuable effects in the churches ; 
and the signoria acquainted Ferdinando di Gonzaga, who had succeeded the 
prince of Orange in the command of the army, that they were ready to 
capitulate. The terms granted on the 12th of August, 1580, were less rig- 
orous than the Florentines might have apprehended. They were to pay a 
mtuity of 80,000 crowns to the army which besieged them, and to recall the 
Medici. In return, a complete amnesty was to be granted to all who had 
acted against that family, the pope, or the emperor. But Clement had no 
intention to observe any of the engagements contracted in his name. On 
the 20th of August, he caused the parliament, in the name of the soverein 
people, to create a balia, which was to execute the vengeance of which ne 
would not himself take the responsibility ; he subjected to the torture, and 
afterwards punished with exile or death, by means of this balia, all the patri- 
ots who had signalised themselves by their zeal for liberty. In the first 
month 150 illustrious citizens were banished; before the end of the year 
there ware more than one thousand sufferers ; every Florentine family, even 
among those most devoted to the Medici, had some one member among the 
proscribed. 

Alessandro, the bastard Medici, whom Clement had appointed chief of 
the Florentine Republic in preference to his cousin Ippolito, did not return 
to his country till the 5th of July, 1581 ; he was the bearer of a rescript from 
the emperor, which gave Florence a constitution nearly monarchial ; but, so 
far from confining mmself within the limits traced, Alessandro oppressed the 
people with the most grievous tyranny. Cruelty, debauchery, and extortion 
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muhed him for public hatred. On the 10th of Aiimct» 1685, he oaueed to 
be poieoned hie oousin, the eaidinel Ippdlito, who undertook the defence of 
hie fellow countrymen aeainst him. He at last, on the 6th of January, 1587, 
was himself assassinated by his kinsman and companion in lieentionsness, 
Ixirenzino de* Medici. 

But the death of Alessandro did not restore freedom to his country. Urn 
afl^nts of his tyranny, the most able but alsi» the most odious of whom was 
m historian Guicciaidini, needed a prince for their protector. They made 
choice of Cosmo de* Medici, a young man of nineteen, descended in the 
fou^ eeneration from Lorenzo, the brother of the former Cosmo. On the 
9th of January, 1537, they proclaimed him duke of Florence, hoping to guide 
him henceforth at their pleasure ; but they were deceived. This man, talas, 
cool-blooded, and ferocious, who had all the vices of Filippo II, and adio 
shrank from no crime, soon got rid of his counsellors, as well as of his advsr- 
saries. Cosmo I, in 1569. obtained from the iiope, Pius V, the title of grand 
duke of Tuscany, a title that the emperor aould not then acknowledge, 
though he afterwards, in 1575, granted it to the sun of Coriuo. Seven grand 
dukes of that family reigned successively at Florence. The last, Gian Gas- 
tone, died on the 9th of July, 1737.<< 

Right had disiipiieared, cries Quiiiet, leaving an immense gap — in ftu)t 
a gulf which ojiened under the nation's feet and into which shis went hand 
foremost, almost dragging her conquerors after her. To understand thasa 
times we must remember that there bad been no real conquest because no 
national resistance. No one in the fifteenth ceiiturv had really defended 
the sovereignty of Italy. When £uro))e presented herself she entered as 
into a vacant heritage, devoid of humanity. Italy did nut defend herself, 
because practically non-existent. She had tud been able to pull herself 
together. Never has such a thing been seen on the earth : a great people 
invaded, and this invasion finding no obstacle. The foreigners who enter^ 
by the always u])en breach of the papacy, came with precaution. They 
sounded the land, thinking to find a people, and only found an illusion. 
Reassured, they came on restrainedly. Europe overflowed the empty places. 

In her last moments Italy made profession of worshipping only strength, 
crying with Maochiavelli, Woe to the conquered I " She reserved for ner 
defeat none of those life doctrines which nourish the body and prevent it from 
crumUiug to powder. Her theories were only for the victorioua. Now 
that she was conquered she was taken in her own trap, and could not well 
revive because she had pronounced her own death sentence. 

Evil had arrived at such a pitch that two things were equally necessary : 
Luther's reform to break Catholicism ; the chastisement of Italy to restore 
that which threatened to disappear — the human conscience. Each town 
was smitten by the arms proper to her. Venice fell slowly but nois^essly, 
like a body drowned by the doges in the lagunes. There were other cities 
winch languished as if they had been poisoned. As for Florence, who had 
gamed so many subjects, she perished, put up and sold at auction like 
poisoners bought and sold for the pleasure of choking them. 

In really, the papacy had the honour of aiming &e two decisive blows. 
Julius II, in the league of Cambray, crushed Venice. Clement VII, in 
league with Charles V, crushed Florence. These two vital centres once 
destroyed, all was lost.< 

The evil destiny of Italy was accomplished. Charles VIII, when he 
first invaded that country, opened its gates to all the transalpine natums: 
from that period Italy was ravaged, during thirty-six years, OesmaBA 
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French, Spaniarde, SwiBB,and eyen Tnrka. They inflicted on her calamitiea 
l^ond example in histo^; calamitiea ao mndi the more keenly felt, aa the 
auibrerB were more dviliaed, and the authora more barbarona. The Frendi 
ineaaion ended in nving to the greatest enemies of France the dominion of 
that country, so rich, so industrious, and of which the possession was sought 
ardently by all. Never would the house of Austria have achievedrthe con- 
meat of Italy, if Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis I had not previonaly 
oestroyed the wealth and military organisation of the nation; if they had 
not themselves introduced the Spmiards into the kingdom of Naples, and 
the Germans into the states of Venice ; forgetting that TOth must soon after 
be subject to Charles V. The independence of Italy would have been bene- 
ficial to France; the rapacious and improvident policy which made France 
seek subjects where it should only have sought allies, was the origin of a 
long train of disasters to the French. 

A period of three centuries of weaknes^ humiliation, and suffering, in 
Italy, Mgan in the year 1580; from that time she was always oppres^ 
by foreigners, and enervated and corrupted by her masters. These last 
reproached her with the vices of which they were themselves the authors. 
Alter having reduced her to the impossibility of resisting, they accused her 
of cowardice when she submitted, and of reMlion when she made efforts to 
vindicate herself. The Italians, during this long period of slavery, were 
agitated with Uie desire of becoming once more a nation : as, however, they 
had lost the direction of their own affairs, thev ceased to have aiHir histo^ 
which could be called theirs ; their misfortunes We become but episodes in 
the histories of other nations.d 
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Prom 1680 to 1700, that is, for a period of nearly tliree cpiiturlce, 
the Italiani had no history of their own. Their annals are filled with 
zeeords of dynastic changes and rediBtnbutions of territory, consequent 
upon treaties iJgned by foreign powers, in the settlement uf quarrels 
which nowise concerned Uie people. Italy only too often beeame the 
theatre of desolating and distracting wars. But these wars were fought 
for the most part by alien armies , Uie points at issue were decided 
b^ond the Alps ; the gains accrued to royal families whose names 
were unpronounceable by southern tongues. Tliat the Italians had 
created modem cirilisation for Europe arailed them nothing. Italy, 
inteUectually first among the peoples, was now poliUcally and practi- 
cally last ; and nothing to her historian is more heart-rending than to 
watch the gradual CKtlnctlon of her spirit In this age of slavery 

— J. A. Btmoxi>h.a 


The first circumstance, after the fall of Florence, which interrupted the 
ignominious repose of Itsly, was the renewal of hostilities between 1* nmcis 1 
and the emperor. During the expedition of Charles V against Tunis, the 
French monarch availed himself oi the distraction of the imperial strength 
to commence his offensive operations. His troops broke into the territories 
of the dnke of Savoy, against whom he had some causes of dissatisfaction, and 
easily wrested idl Savoy, and the greater part of Piedmont, from that feeUe 
prince ; while the imperialists took possession of the remainder of states, 
under pretence of defending them. Meanwhile the death of Francesco 
Slorza, who left no posterity, revived the long wars for the possession of the 
Milanese state. On the one hand, Francis I, alleging that he had only 
ceded that dnchy to Sforza and his descendants, insi^d that his righto 
xetumed to him in full force by the decease of that prince without issne; 
cm tibe other, Charles V anticipated has designs by seizing the doch^ as a 
lapsed fief of the empire. Francis I, after some hollow negotiations with his 
enffty rival, once more staked the decision of his pretensions cm a trial of 
anna. Lombardy became again the theatre of furious contotto between the 
French and the imperialisto; but the usual fortunes of Franda still ponutd 
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him , and although hia troops inflieted a sangaiiiarj dofeat on their expo- 
nents m the battle of Censole, the fruits of their Tiotory were lost by &e 
necessity, under which the French monarch was jdaced, of turnmglus strength 
to the defence of the northern frontiers of his own kmgdom TThe peace of 
Crespy,m 1544, left Charles m possession of Lombardy, snd though Francis 
still retained part of the dominions of the duke of Savoy, the .despotic 
authonty of his nvid oyer Italy remained unshaken 

The tranquillity restored to the peninsula by the peace of Crespy was not 
materially disturbed for several years This period was indeed signalised 
by the abortive conspiracy of Fiesco at Genoa, and earlier by the separation 
of Parma and Piacenza from the papal dommions, and their erection into a 
sovereign duchy. These terntones, which originally formed part of the 
Milanese states, had first been annexed to the holy see by the conquests of 
Julius II , they had fiequtntly changed masters m the subsequent convul- 
sions of Italy , and their possession finally been confirmed to the papacy 

by the consent of Francesco Sforza By the subserviency of the sacred 
omlege, the reigning pontiff, Paul III, of the family of Farnesc, was suffeied 
to detach these valuable dependencies from the holy see, and to bestow them 
upon his son with the ducal dignity But neithei the trifling change which 
was wrought in the divisions of Lombardy by the cieation of the duchy of 
Parma and Piacenza, noi the dangeious conspiiicy of hiesco, affected the 
general aspect and the quietude of Italy 

Shortly after the death of Pope Paul III, however, the detenqjination of 
the emperor to spoil his family obliged Ottavio Famese, the reigning duke 
of Parma, to throw himself into the aims of Henry II, the new monarch of 
France , and thus a new war was kindled in Lombardy and Piedmont, in 
which the Fiench appealed, as the defenders of Ottavio, against the forces 
of Charles V and of the new pope, Julius III (1551) The war of Parma 
produced no memoiable event, until it was extended into Tuscduy by the 
revolt of Siena against the gnevous oppression of the Spanish gaxnson, 
which the people had themselves introduced to curb the tyranny of the ans 
tooratical faction of their republic After expelling tbeir Spanish masters 
the Sienese invited the aid of the Fiench for the maintenance of their 
libertieB against the empeioi (1552) e 


THB BIBGX Ain) FALL OF BIBNA 

Cosmo I, duke of Florence, had promised to remain neutral m the war 
lighted TO anew between the Fiench and the impexialists, he nevertheleBS, 
on the 27th of January, 1554, attacked, without any declaration of war, the 
Sienese, whose city he hoped to take by surprise Having failed m this 
attack, he gave the command to the ferocious Medecino, marquis of Man- 
gnano, who undertook to reduce it by famine The first act of Maiignano 
was to massacre without mercy aU the women, children, aged, and sidr, 
whom the Sienese, beginning to feel the want of provisions, had sent out of 
the town, every peasant discovered carrying provisions into Siena was 
immediately hung before its gates The vulageB and fortresses of the 
Sienese, for the most part, attempted to remain faitiif ul to the republio , 
but in all those which held out until the cannon was planted against their 
walls, the inhabitants were inhumanly put to death ^ 

To oppose Mangnano, and the formidable army which he assembled, the 
king of F^ce made choice of Pietro Strozzi, a Florentine nobleman, who had 
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resided long in France aa an exile, and who had risen by hia merit to high 
reputation as well as command m the army. He uas the son of Filippo 
Stroszi, who, in the year 1587, had concurred with such ardour m the attempt 
to ezp^ the family of Medici out of Florence, in order to re-establish too 
ancient rraublican form of government, and a ho hud |>ori8hed in the under- 
taking. JThe son inherited the implacable aiersion of the Medici, as well as 
the same enthusiastic zeal for the liberty of Florence ahich had animated his 
father, whose death he was impatient to reienge Heni\ lluttered himself 
that his aimy would make rapid progicss under a genenil whose aual to 
piomote hiB interest was roused and seconded b} such iioweiful iies- 
sions ; especially as he had allotted him, for the scene of action, his native' 
country, in which he had man\ powerful partisans, read) to facilitate all his 
operations. 

But how specious soever the motives might appear which induced Henry 
to make this choice, it proved fatal to the inteicsts of Ti incc in Italy. 
Cosmo, as soon as he heard that the mortal enem> of his fainil} was 
Bjipointed to take the command in Tuscany, concluded that the king of 
France aimed at something moie than the protection of the Siiiuse, and saw 
the necessity of making extiaordinary efforts not mcnly to nduce Siens, 
but to save himself from destruction. At the same time the cardinal of 
Feirara, who had the entiic direction of the 1 leiich aflaiib in Italv, consid- 
ered Strozzi as a formidable iival in powci, and, in older to picvent his 
acquiiing any increase of authority from success, he was extiimil> it miss in 
supplying him either with mone> to pay his troops, or with pi o visions to 
support them Strozzi himself, blmdea by his rcHeiitmeut against the 
Medici, pushed on his operations with the impetuosity of re\cnge, rather 
than with the caution and prudence becoming a great general 

At first, however, he attacked several towns in the teriitoiy of Florence 
with such vigour as obliged Medecino, in order to check his pi ogress, to 
withdiaw the greater part of his army from Siena, which he hud invested 
before Strozzi's arrival in Italy. As Cosmo bu<'taiiied the whole buiden 
of military operations, the expense of which must soon have exhausted his 
revenues; as neither the viceroy of Naples noi gov ci nor of Milan was in 
condition to afford him any effectual aid ; and as the tioops which Medccino 
had left in the camp before Siena could attempt nothing against it during 
his absence, it was Strozzi’s business to have protracted the war, and to liave 
transferred the seat of it into the teriitones of Florence , but the hope of 
ruining his enemy by one decisive blow piecipitated liim into a genet al 
engagement, not far from Marciano. The aimies were neaily equal in num- 
ber ; but a body of Italian cavalry, m which Stiozzi placed great confidence, 
having fled without making any resistance, eithei through the tieachery 
or the cowardice of the officers who commanded it, his infantry remainea 
exposed to the attacks of all Medecino’s troops Encouraged, however, by 
Strozzfs presence and example, who, after receiving a dangerous wound in 
endeavounng to ndly the cavalry, placed himself at the bead of the infantry, 
snd manifeated an admirable presence of mind, as well as extraordinary 
valour, they stood their ground with great firmness, and repulsed such of 
the enemy as ventured to approach them But those gallant troops being 
Burroundra at last on every side, and tom in pieces by a batteiv of cannon 
which Medecino brought to bear upon them, the Florentine cavalry broke in 
on their flunlta, and a general rout ensued Strozzi, faint with the loss of 
blood, and deeply affected with the fatal consequences of his own rashness, 
found the utmost difficulty in making his escape with a handful of men. 

■ W —VOL iz Sb 
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Medeoino xetuined immediatdy to the liflge of Siona with hia Tiotoiioiu 
forces, and as Strozai could not, after the greatest efforts of aotiTily, collect 
so many men as to form the appearance of a regular army, he had leisare to 
carry on his approaches against the town without molestation. But the 
Sienese, instead of sinking into despair upon this cruel disappointment of 
their only hope of obtaining relief, prerared to defend Ihemselvas to the 
utmost extremity, with that undaunted fortitude which the love of liberty 
alone can inspire. This generous resolution was warmly seconded by 
Montluc, who commanded the French garrison in the town. The active 
and enteiprisinff courage which he had displayed on many occasions had 
procured nlm this command ; and as he had ambition which aspired to the 
highest military dignities, without any pretensions to attain them but what 
he could derive from merit, he determined to distinguish his defence of Siena 
by extraordinary efforts of valour and perseverance. For this purpose, 
he repaired and strengthened the fortifications with unwearied industry ; he 
trained the citizens to the use of arms, and accustomed them to go through 
the fatigues and dangers of service in common with the soldiers ; and as the 
enemy were extremely strict in guarding all the avenues to the city, he hus- 
banded the provisions in the magazines with the most parsimonious economy, 
and prevailed on tiie soldiers, as well as the citizens, to restrict themsdves 
to a very moderate daily allowance for their subsistence. Medecino, though 
his army was not numerous enough to storm the town by open force, vent- 
ured twice to assault it by surprise ; but he was received each tigie with so 
much spirit, and repulsed with such loss, as discouraged him from repeating 
the attempt, and left him no hopes of reducing the town but by famine. 

With this view he fortified his camp with great care, occupied all the 
posts of strength round the place, and having cut off the besieged from any 
communication with the adjacent country, he waited patiently until neces- 
•ity should compel them to open their gates. But their enthusiastit zeal 
for liberty made the citizens despise the custresseb occasioned ^ the scarcity 
of provisions, and supported them long under all the miseries of famine : 
Montluc, by his example and exhortations, taught his soldiers to vie with 
them in patience and abstinence ; and it was not until they had withstood a 
■ieji^ of ten months, until they had eaten up all the horses, dogs, and other 
RTimalft in the place, and were reduced almost to then last morsel of bnad, 
l^at they proposed a capitulation (1555). Even tlien they demanded non- 
ourable terms; and as Cosmo, though no stranger to the extremity of their 
condition, was afraid that despair might prompt them to venture upon some 
wild enterprise, he immediately granted them conditions more favourable 
than tiiey could have expected. 

The capitulation was made in the emperor’s name, who engaged to take 
the rephblio of Siena under the protection of the empire ; he promised to 
maintain the ancient liberties of the city, to allow the magistrates the full 
exercise of their former authority, to secure the citizens in the undisturbed 
possession of their privileges and property; he granted an ample and 
unlimited pardon to all 19^0 had borne arms against him; he reserved 
to himself the right of placing a garrison in the town, but engaged not to 
rebuild the dta&l without the consent of the citizens. Montluo and his 
Flranch garrison were allowed to march out with all the honours of war« 

Medeoino observed the articles of capitulation, as far as depended on 
him, witii great exactness. No violence or insult whatever was offered to 
the inhabitants, and the French garrison was treated with aU the respect due 
to their spirit and bravery. But many of the citizens suspecting, nom the 
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«traordin«7 fumty wUh which th^ had ulEiitEl W* fcwnwiWi amEi* 
tiQMiiliat tbB emperor, M wdl u Coimo, wooM tdm OmI Ifil 
of violating them, and diedainmg to powem ajpieoarioaa UbeHjt whin 
depended on the will of another, iSiandoned the plaee of their nativity, Mi 
aooompanied the French to Montaldno, Porto Ercole, and other 
towns jn the territory of the republic. They established in Montaleiao 
the same model of government to which they had been accnetomed at SiOML 
and appointing magistrates with the same titles and jurisdiction, aolaOM 
themselves witii this image of their ancient lilierty.< k 

The Si^niards retained possession of Siena for two >eaTs. and did nm 
surrender it to the duke of Florence until the 19th of Jul}, 1557. Afljt 
the subjugation of Siena, there remained in Italy only three republics, Lucca, 
Genoa, and Venice, unless it may be permitted to reckon San Marino, a free 
vUlage, situated on the summit of a mountain of Romagna, a Inch has alike 
esci^d both usurpation and history until our own time.<i 

In the same year that witnessed the fall of Siena Charles V 

began putting into execution his intention to abdicate the various crowns 
of his vast dominions. 


AK ITALIAN ESTIMATE OF THE ABDICATION OF CHAltLBH V 


It has never been doubted that the ambition of Cliarles V was great and 
insatiable, and that this alone was his dominant pashion. It was therefore 
a greater marvel that he should voluntarily despoil himself of all authority 
and dignit}’. But a close examination of the question will show that his 
action had its origin in tliat very ambition. After thirty years of continnsl 
warfare, journeys, negotiations, and peril^ he realised that he was no hap- 
pier than before, and perhaps higher motives prompted him to think upra 
the vanity and frailty of human greatness ; or satiety and weariness havmg 
disgusted him with kingship and power, he thought to win the praise A 
men by other means, and to seek tranquillity and repose in private life. 

But it is most probable tliat after his reverses in Germany Charles recog- 
nised the impossibility of attaining to that absolute monarchy which he 
longed for, and experienced in himself tliat change of feeling to which the 
human heart is naturally inclined ; and that the excessive longing for sove- 
reignty over the whole world was succeeded by total lethargy ana a longing 
for quiet and inaction, more especially as he was suffering from ill h«dth 
snd was beginning to feel the weight of years. The care which he had 
taken to accustom Prince Philip, his only son, to the cares of government, 
sending him to Italy and investing him with the duchy of Milan in 1641^ 
mightlead one to believe that he had long since conceived and matured the 
design of renouncing his authority before he died ; and that he would hasna 
done so much sooner if matters had been in such a state tliat he could have witk 
drawn with dignity, and without laying himself open to a charge of weaknesE 

In the meanwhile Henry II, no more resolved to keep peace 
Gharles V than firmly persuaded ^t this was the sincere desire ox the h 
bad leagued himself with the German princes, the enemies of the 
and horalities were begun on both ndM without any formal dedaa 
Mr. Thus while the French attacked Tool, Verdnn, and Mats in Wsrir 
Qasmany, the German allies, whose chief leaders were Mauxiee, dnke and 
Meter of Saxony, Duke Albert of MeoUenburg, and Albert of BraadeidRixf , 
aiarkgxaf of Kulmbadk and Bayreuth, ahowed such spirit in tiieir i 
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with the imperial army in the direction of the Tyrol that the emperor him- 
self, sarpriakl at InnaDniok, withdrew hastily into Dalmatia to the lands of 
his brower Ferdinand, leaving all his baggage as spoil to the enemy. This 
fresh blow further confirmed him in his resolution to withdraw from the 
world. After the flight from Innsbruck it was observed that he suffered 
from a melancholy humour, and in Villach in Carinthia shut himself in his 
room for several days, giving no audiences and despatching no business. 
Having recruited his army he marched towards Flanders, where he vainly 
attenmted to besiege Metz, which was occupied by the king of France. 
StiU rarther saddened by this proof of his altered fortune, he almost entirely 
alMuidoned the administration of his dominions, partl^r to Prince Philip and 
partly to his favourite the bishop of Arras, and his sister the widowed 
queen of Hungary. 

In order to evade the cares of government, which had now become dis- 
tasteful to him, he reduced himself to a private house in Brussels, where, says 
** he took great interest in clock-making, delighting in such machinery 
ana in talking with the workmen and watching their wok.” He began the 
formal abdication of his crown by making over the kingdom of Naples to his 
son (1654). Julius III approved this abdication, and received in the name 
of Kinff Philip the homaTO paid to him by the kings of Naples as feudatories 
of the holy see. Thus the states of Milan and Naples changed their ruler 
somewhat earlier than Spain. But this separation of the kin^om of Naples 
and duchy of Milan from Spain, to which they were justly united, the former 
because of the ancient right of the king of Aragon, and the latter because of 
the will of Charles, who bestowed it upon the heir presun^tive of the throne 
of Spain, was only temporary, for me next year (1665) Charles further 
bestowed the Low Countries upon his son, and a little later (1666) the 
kingdom of Spain and the dominions of the new world./ 


RENEWED HOSTIUTHS ; THE TREATY OF GATEAU- OAMBBESIB 

At the time of the abdication of Charles V tlie flames of war which had 
nged in Europe with such intense violence during the greater part of his long 
r^m seemed already expiring in their embers. But they were rekindled in 
Ituf, almost immediately after the accession of Philip II, by the fierce 
passions of Paul IV, a raw and violent pontiff. In his indignation at the 
opposition which Charles V had raised against his election, and moreover to 
gratify the ambition of his family, Paul IV had already instigated Henry II 
of France to join him in a learae to ruin the imperial power in Italy ; and 
he now, in concert with the French monarch, directed against Philip II the 
hostile measures which he had prepared against his father. 

Philip II, that most odious of tyrants, whose atrocious cruelty and imbecile 
superstition may divide the judgment between execration and conten^ shrank 
with horror from the impiety of combating the pontiff, whom he haa regarded 
as the vicegerent of God w^n earth. He therefore vainly exhaustea everv 
resonree of negotiation, before he was reconciled by the opinion of the Spanim 
eodleBiastios, mom he anxiously consulted, to the lawfulness of engaging in 
such a contest. At length he was prevail^ upon to suffer the duke m Alva 
to lead the veteran Spanish hands from the kingdom of Naples into the 
papal territories. The advance of Alva to the gates of Rome, howmr, 
struck consternation into the sacred college ; and we haughty and obstinate 
pontiff was compelled by the terror of his cardinals to conclude a trace with 
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Gis Spanish ganenlf which he iinmediaiely broke on learning the approach 
cl a superior French ann^ under the duke de Guise (1656). 

Thu cdebrat^ captun of France, to whom the project was confided of 
conquer^ the kingdom of Naples from the Spaniards, was, however, site to 
accomplish nothing in Italy which accorded with his past and subsequent 
fame. Crossing the Alps at the head of twenty thousand men, he penetrated, 
without meeting any resistance, through Lombardy and Tuscany to the 
ecclesiastical capital. If ho could effect the reduction (d the kingdom of 
Naples, it was imagined that the Spanish provinces in northern Italy must 
fall of themselves ; and having, therefore, left the Milanese duch}* unassiiled 
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behind him, he passed on from Rome to the banks of the Garigliano, where 
he found Alva posted with an inferior force to oppose Inin. The wily caution 
of the Spanish general and the patient valour of his troops disconcerted the 
impetuosity of the French and the military skill of their gallant leader : and 
disease had already begun to make fearful havoc in tlie ranks of the invaders, 
when Guise was recalled, by the victory of tlie Spaniards at St. Quentin, to 
defend the frontiers of France.** 

The confusion at Rome was great. But the pope, though considerably 
grieved, nve no external sign of being disturbed or alarmed. ** The ambas- 
sador of France has just assured me,” wrote the bishop of Anglone on the 
25th of August, 1567, ** that the pope felt greatly the constable's defeat, and 
is troubM ; yet in spite of his aGfiiction he does not say cease, but that his 
oourage is greater than ever, and, from what he sees and believes, his holiness 
is more than ever disposed to continue the friendly relations^ as he wdl 
knows he cannot bear we cost alone and has need of the king’s aid.” Nover- 
thelom, Paul IV could not be unmindful that he was left uone to faoe iJm 
viotoriems enemy, bolder in their pretensions, as they knew themsilvni 
superior to their adversary. 

The po]M Gieref ore took the resolution of checking the viotoriem maioh of 
the duke ol Alva, and saving Rome by owning to terms. Cardinal Gsraffa 
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attempted through the medium of Aleesandro Fladdi to negotiate with 
the Spanish viceroy, but the conditions imposed were too onerous to he 
accepted by the pontifical court. Cosmo intervened in favour of the latter, 
being anxious for peace, and a peace was signed upon most honourable terms 
for we pope, who through the sagacity of Silvestro Aldobrandiiii recovered 
all he had lost, and was enabled to confirm the sentences against the rebel- 
lious vassals, while King Philip promised to send a solemn embassy *to him, 
asking grace and pardon. 

But in a secret article of the treaty (an article which the pope ignored), 
the duchy of Paliauo, the apparent cause of the war, remained in the hands of 
the Spanish. The duke of Alva had therefore to repair to Rome, and, though 
much against his wiU, was forced to bow before the pontiff and ask pardon 
for havmg made war on the church. The pope, who could hardly believe 
that he was free from a war into which he had been dragged without fore- 
seeing all the consequences, received him with great benignity and sent the 
ro9a oensdetta to his wife the vice-queen. The duke of Ferrara was not 
included in the peace, but Cosmo prevailed upon Philip to receive him into 
favour, which was to the great advantage of the duke, who was now on 
friendly terms with the Venetians, having taken part in tlie fight between 
the pope and Spain without the republm’s consent, and who saw himself 
threatened by Duke Ottavio Famese, anxious to enlarge his dominions at the 
expense of the house of Este ; while his people, exhausted by a disastrous 
war, ardently longed for peace. 

De Guise left Rome on the same day as the duke of Alva titered the 
town ; he proceeded in all haste to France, where his arrival was eagerly 
looked for, and was appointed lieutenant-general with full powers. At the 
head of the French army he entered the field, though the season was far 
advanced. While feigning to bear down on the frontier of Flanders, he 
suddenly turned and &11 upon Calais, tlic last place which the English held 
in France — an important dominion, as it secured them an easy and safe 
passage into the heart of the country. In eight days De Guise took posses- 
sion of the place ; a success due not so much to valour as to his usual fore- 
sight, he having seized the moment when the fort was left denuded of 
its garrison. This victory avenged St. Quentin and partly smoothed the 
way to a general peace. 

First a truce was spoken of, then a general disarming, then a disbanding 
of foreign troops ; but ultimately the two powers appmnted their plenipo- 
tentiaries, who on the 12th of October, 1558, assemoled at Cercampi^ to 
formulate their proposals. Negotiations were long and difSoult, espeoUdly 
respecting the question of the possession of Calais, being suspBnded on the 
17th of November, 1558, on account of the death of Mary Tudor, queen 
of England ; they were resumed at Cateau-Cambresis in the following 
year, 8^ fintdly peace was signed between England and France in the first 
plaoe, between France and Spain in the second. The conditions were u 
follows : France restored Morienburg, Thionville, Damvillers, Montm4dy, in 
exchange for St. Quentin, Ham, Catalet, and Therouanne ; she kept Calais 
and restored without conraensation Bovigny and BouiUon to the nisheq) of 
Lidge, while Philm kept Hesdin. In Italy the French evacuated Montferrat, 
Mil^ Corsica, Montfdcino, Siena, Piedmont, excepting the forts of Turin, 
Chieri, Pinerolo, Chivaaso, Villanova d’Asti, which she held in pledge, and 
which bv the Treaty of Fossano, signed by the cardinal of Lorraine in tto 
name of the kiim of Ftance, were restored to Emmanuel Philibert in 
exchange for the torts of Savigliano and Perosa. 
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The Treaty of Cateau-Cambresie left Saroy, BreM» and Huger free, 
hut not 80 the duchy of Saluzio, which held by France was oooupiad by 
Henry IV and definitely abandoned to Piedmont in 1601, in exchange for 
Bresse and Bugey. The restitution of the forts of Piedmont on the gairt of 
France put the seal on the sepaiation of this [tower fiom noithem Italy. Two 
marriages weie arranged to make the [)eace binding, one bttueen Pmlip II, 
left a widowei a short tune pieviousl}, and Kliziibeth of Valois, eUest 
daughtei of Henry, and the other between Maigiitl, sislti of the latter, and 
the duke of Savo^ 

The Treaty of Cateau-Gambiebis, complttcd fifti \uiis later hy that ot 
Vervins, was the fundamental treaty of Luro|K: until tin luaty of West- 
phalia Few diplomatic acts hare had Huch lasting results 1 he coD\ention 
of the 2nd of Apiil, 1^59, answered the momentBr\ needs ol I mope , defined 
the limits of the posse ssioiis of e\tr} nation , bioke the ])owli of the house 
of Habsbuig, which inehned to unn ers il monaichy , le ssi lu I the authoiity of 
Philip IT in Italy and the Low Countries, and com|Klled the said monarch 
to keep within the limits of the lU ii in peninsula , and assiiii d libc 1 1\ to the* 
rest of Europe, soiecently threatened b> the oinni[)()ten(e of ( hurles V * 

But ill its consequences to Itah this famous tieat\ was paiticularh 
important To detacli the duke of Puma fiom the I*iene1i inteiest during 
the late war, Philip had alu idy lestoied to him the j>iit of his states which 
Charles V had formeily sei/id. to (oiifirm tin iidilit> oi Cosmo I, aftei 
wards gland duke oi fuse un, he hid issigntd Siinatotlu seeptit of Uu 
Medici, and retained only in luseany the small niaiitiino distiut which was 
destined to fuim a Spanish pioviiice, undei the titli of lo atato dtqli preaadi^ 
the state of the gariisoiis The gciieial pacification euiifiimed tlusi etssiODS 
of Philip , it also restored to the house of Savo} the gieaUi part of its pos- 
sessions, which the h tench and Sjiamsh kings engaged to evaluate , and it 
left the kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan undei the recognised 
sovereignty of Spam 

Thus the Iieaty cf Cateau-C inibiesis may be eonsidcied to have finally 
regulated the limit and the existence of these Itilian piineinalitiOH and 
provinces which, undei despotic government, whetln i native oi loiiign, had 
embraced almost the whole surUce of the [letiinsula , and it left only the 
shadow of lepublican fieedom to Venice, (xenoa, Lucca, and — if it be worth 
naming — to the petty community of San Maiino m the er c lesiastical states 
Bat this same pacification is yet more remaikahle, as the cia from which 
Italy ceased to be the theatre of contention lictwei n tlu monarehs of Spain 
and Germany and France, in their struggle for the iiiaste t y of continental 
Europe. Other legions were now to be scathed by tlie ii ambition, and other 
countries were to succeed to that inheritance of warfaie and all its calamities, 
of which Italy had reaped, and was yet to reap, oul> the bitterest fruits.^ 

A new phase now began foi Italy, she no longer resisted servitude but 
became resigned, nay hastened to it That same brilliant genius that had 
strayed m the slippery paths of the Renaissance expiated its pagan sceptioisoi 
in the rigours of penitence and sometimes in the weaknesses of super- 
stition. 

Piud IV set the example of resignation. Entirely occupied in embel- 
bahmg Rome, he had bmlt tiie Porta Pia, opened up the via Montecavallo; 
mtecM the coasts against barbano pirates by the Borgo, Anoonti end 
Givita-Veoehia fortifications, and had no other object than p ea ce in hie 
rations with foreign powers Solicited hv the Savoy ambassador to help 
hie maeter m recovering Geneva, now turned Proteetaat, **What eee we 
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coming to,'’ he said to him, ‘*that enoh propositions should be made to me? 

I desire al^ye all thinn pme.” He was convinced that the holy see could 
not long maintain itself without help from the princes, and above all made 
much of those who reigned over Italy. He thought once of conferring the 
title of king on Cosmo, or at least of making him archduke. He refused 
nothing to his vassal Philip II for the kingdom of Naples, and allowed him 
to oppose the formality of the exeqwitur to his own decrees. Still less did 
he combat the measuros which the king took in Milan to restrain the privi- 
leges left by Charles V to the senate and the last communal liberties. 

The holy see, it is true, gained spiritually what she lost temporally. In 
the last sessions of the Council of Trent, which she had the glory of reopen- 
ing in 1568, Pope Pius IV, by politic concessions made to the prince, 
strengthened the religious reforms which it had seemed possible might be 
seized from him. By ceasing to invoke his right over crowned heads 

he obtained one thing — there was no 
more talk of reforming the church by 
reforming the head of it. The coun- 
cil, instead of putting itself above 
him, bowed before liisauthority. Not 
only was tradition maintained, and 
dogma in all its rigour, but the power 
of the holy see in ^ of its Catholicity 
was raised and extended. ^The pope 
remained sole judge of the changes 
to be worked in discipline, was inml- 
lible in matters of faiUi, supreme 
interpreter of canons, unoontested 
head of bishops, and Rome could 
console herself for the definite loss of 
a part of Europe by seeing her power 
doubled in the Catholic nations of the south who rallied religiously round her. 

The lay sovereigns of Italy had not this compensation. Cosmo de’ 
Medici could freely restrain by terror his subjects of Florence and Siena, 
who still feared him. He could fortify Grossetto, Leghorn ; found the order 
d the cavaliers of St. Stephen against pirates; construct galleys, hollow 
out canals, irrigate and try to repeople and make the Maremma healthy ; 
but in seizing the little town of FoligHano from Niccolo Orsini he roused we 
discontent of the sovereigns, and £d not appease them save by accepting 
the hand of the archduchess Johanna, an Austrian princess, for liis son. 
The duke of Savoy, Emmanuel Philibert, who had given a victory to Philip 

II over the king of France at St. Quentin, recovered, tiirough favour of the 
troubles in France, all his Piedmontese towns. But neither from the king 
of Spain nor the ^pe did he obtain the he^ he needed to reduce Geneva. 

Under Pope Pius V (1566) the work of Catholic restoration and weak- 
ening of the peninsula was finished. This holy but indexible old man, 
adiwed by the people for his always bare head, long white beard, and coun- 
tenance beaming with piety, got the Roman Inquisition admitted into all the 
Italian states, and severely watched over faith and customs. Bishops were 
bound to keep in residenoe, monks and nuns forced to strict seclusion. The 
Collegium Germanioum, founded by the Jesuits, became a forcizig house for 

S riests for Italv and Germany. Abuses bad partly disappearea; scandals 
iminished in Rome. Cardinus eminent for their piety gave tone to the 
Roman oourt-^among these the politic Gallic di Como, Sie administrator 
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Salviatif San Seveiino, the man of the Inquisition, and Madrusai, aurnamed 
the Cato of the sacred college. Tiepolo, the Venetian ambaaiador, a litUe 
later rendered the Holy City this witness: ‘*Rome strives to conquer the 
disrepute into which she had fallen ; she has now become more Christian in 
her customs and manner of living.** In Lombardy, ^e archbishop of Milan, 
Carlo Borromeo, a worthy emulator of Pius V, did not content hlmesH 
with reforming the churches and clergy, the mimks and nuns. He restrained 
public amusement, watched over the regularity of marriages and the gen- 
ei^ conduct of the laity : his zeal even led him beyond the limit of his 
powers. He aspired to lend his religious decrees the aid of militair foroe, 
and the governor of Milan bowed to the RHcendenry of a zeal free from oil 
political ambition. 

This reform, quite ecclesiastical and for discipline, had not, unfortu- 
nately, anything practical or stroi^. Worship was re-cHtublihlied without 
reformation of men's characters. The faith was strengthened without cor- 
rection of manners. Minds were dominated without souls being uplifted. 
One great action stands out during this epoch. Pius V determined a league 
against the Turks and among the Italian and Spanish states. Under the 
leadership of Don Jolm, the vassals of Venice, Genoa, Tusc'any, Naples, and 
the church states carried a glorious victory at Lepan to ( 1571 ) . < So great and 
so glorious was this victory, that we must give it more than passing notice. 
As one of the great decisive battles between the Orient and the Occident, 
it had really world-historical significance. We shall adopt the enthusiastic 
narrative of the Spanish historian Lafuente.o 


A BPAKISH ACCOUNT OF THE BATTIiE OF LEFANTO 

The Turkish fleet in Lepanto had been reinforced with ships, victuals, 
artillery, and soldiers drawn from tlie Morea and Mod(m, so that it num- 
bered no less than 240 gaHeys, and a multitude of galiots, foists, and other 
craft, with 120,000 men, soldiers and rowers. Pertev Pasha and All Uluch, 
as also the viceroy of Alexandria and other Turkish generals, counselled 
Ali Pasha not to fight or to risk in one battle the loss of the conquests made 
in Cyprus. But Ali, as oommander-in-chief of the fleet, rejected their 
advice as cowardly. The reason of this was that a famous corsair, dis- 
guised as a flshermaii, had been able to approach and reconnoitre the Chris- 
tian galleys, and whether to encourage the Mussulmans, or because he bad 
not seen the whole fleet, had greatly underestimated their numbers, and had 
assured the paslia of a certain, indeed almost infallible victory. 

Don John's generids, amongst whom were Giovanni Andrea Doria, 
Ascanio de la Coma, and Sebastian Veniero, also feared engaging in a battto; 
and some, declaring that it would be rashness, came forward to advise him 
to retreat. **Genuemen," replied the son of Charles V, **it u no longer 
the hour for advising, but for fighting ; ” and he continued disposing the 
order of battle. 

Besides his natural valour, his confidence had been heightened by the le- 
^rt he had received that Ali Uluch, the Algerian, had separated from the 
Turkish fleet. Both commanders were deceived and confident, both counted 
on the victory, both were equally anxious for battle ; it would seem^ that th^ 
were moved by a mysterious force. Don John passed from ship to ship 
enoonramgthe Christians. ** Brothers,” he cried in sonorous accents to the 
SpaniaTos, ** we are here to vanquish or die, if God so wishes it. Do not 
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give your arrogant enemy occasion to cry out with haughty impiety, * Where 
IS your God^* Fight with faith m his holy name , kified oi yictonous, you 
shall enjoy immortality.” And to the Venetians **The day has come to 
arenge msults , you hold in your hands the remedy to your sufferings, wield 
your swords with courage and anger ” And the hre of his words inflamed 
the hearts of* the combatants with warlike ardour 

All Pasha, who was confident of victory, thmkmg that the whole of the 
Christian fleet was in sight, when the greater part of it was hidden from him 
by the Guizolari Islands, was dumbfounded, and cursed the corsair who had 
deceived him, when upon his sailing into the open he discoveicd its magni- 
tude, saw the multitude of sails and the admirable oidei in which it was 
disposed 

Don John also perceived that he had been mistaken in the number of the 
enemy’s ships, and that it was unceitam whether Ah Uluch had deserted , 
he fully weighed the danger into which he had lun, but lemembered who he 
was, fixed his eyes on a ctucifix which he always woic, then laised them to 
heaven, and placmg his tiust m God resolved to hght with tlic pi i sentiment 
of victor} The wind, which at first had been cuiitraiy to the Christians, 
msently turned against the infidels, lendenng the operations of their ships 
difficult, and being favourable to tlie Christian fleet, which raised then cour- 
age Among other things Don Jolm caused the beakheads of all the galleys to 
be out away, commencing with his own flag-ship, which measuie, as after - 
wrards proved, was of great advantage „ 

Six Venetian galleasses sailed as a vanguard, the left wing formed of sixty 
g^eys was commanded by the provvediibore Uaibaiigo , Giovanxu Andrea 
Dona commanded the light which was composed of iieaily in equal number of 
■ail, in the centre division, composed of sixty-thiee galleys, was the gen- 
eraliSBimo Don John of Austria in his flag ship, having on each side the two 
generals of Rome and Vemce, (''olonna and Vemero, and in the rear his lieu- 
tenant, Requeseiis, chief knight commander of Castile The rear-guard or 
relief squadron, of thirty-five galleys, was commanded by Don Alvaio de 
Bazaiif maiams of Santa Cruz 

The TurMsh fleet, more numeious than the Christian, formed a half moon 
and was also divided into three bodies The iigl t, of fitty-five gallevs, was 
commanded by the viceroy of Alexandria, Muhaminerl Siroko , the left wing, 
composed of nuiety-three, by All Uluch of Algiers, and the two pashas, Pei 
tev and Ah, were m the centie with ninety-six sail, with their corresponding 
rdief force oi rear-guard. So that each division faced the corresponding 
division of the enemy, and the standard of tire Gxand Turk flutteied m front 
of the holy standard of the league 

The wind had fallen, the wateis of the gulf were tranquil, and the sun 
drone out from a blue and clear sky, as though God wished that no element 
should disturb the struggle of men, that natuic should oppose no obstacle to 
the battle which was to decide the tnumph of the ci oss oi &e ci escent If the 
reflection of the polished arms, the shining shields, and burnished helmets of 
the Chiistians dazzled the Mussulmans, t& eyes of the allies weie wounded 
by the gilded poop lanterns, the silver and gold insciiptions of the Turkish 
stondaras, the stais, the moon, the double-e<§ed scimitars, which shone from 
the ships of the Ottoman admirals Nothing could be discerned on the hori- 
zon but banners and pendants of varied colours. For a brief space the two 
fleets surveyed one another in mutual wonder ; this impressive silenoe was 
broken by a broadside discharged from All’s galley, which was answered fay 
another from Don John’s flag-unp. 
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The first boom of the artillery, which was the signal for battle, was fol- 
lowed instantly by the usual clamour and shouting, with which the Moors 
commence a fight. The Turkish right wing commanded by the viceroy of 
Alexandria fint engaged with the Christian left, commanded by the 
veditore Barbarigo. The Venetians fought unshicldvd with &e furious 
courage ^and passion of men fighting the murderers of their compatriots. 
Doria the Genoese enraged with Ali Ulncli the Algerian, ulio captured the 
fiag-rinp of Malta, and put aU her defenders to the sword, with the exception 
of the prior and two other knights, who, covered with wounds, were saved 
by being counted among the dead. 

AU Pasha and Don John of Austria sought each other with equal hatred, 
until with a terrible sliock their two galley s rushed together, the tire of the 
artillery and arquebuses from Uie Spanisti ship doing deadly work on the 
men of the Turkish galley. The action became general, and tlie contending 
gaUeys changed about; the sea was white with the foam of the troubled waves, 
the smoke of the artillery and arquebuses darkened the sky, turned midday 
into night, the spai'ks flying from the swords and shieldb as they clsshed 
together seemed like liglitning flashing from black ch>ii4ls. Sfiips were 
engulfed in the waves, Turks and Christians fell in u muddled heap, clasped 
together like brothers, with the hatred of enemieh, by the side of a sinking 
'tliip ; greedy flames devoured others; a Turkish ship would he seen flying a 
Christian flag, and a Spanish galley guided by a Turkish commandant. 
Swords broken, they lought hand to hand; all was dest ruction and death, 
until the sea became reddened with blood. Never,*' says the author of the 
MfmorieB of Lepanto^ **iiad the Mediterranean witneasecl on her bosom, nor 
Khali the world again see, a conflict so obstinate, a butchery so terrible, men 
so valiant and so euraged." 

With liis youtliful and untiring arm Don John of Austria wielded hie 
sword unceasingly, his {lerson being ever exposed to danger; youthful 
also in the battle aj)[ieared the veteran SebustiHii Veiiicro ; Colonna did 
justice to his illustrious name ; Keauesens showed liimself a worthy lieutenant 
of the valiant prince Don John ; the prince of Pama proved that the blood 
of Charles V ran in liis veins ; the wounds ho received did not check 
Urbino ; Figueroa, Zaxiatu, Carillo, every captain of the flag-sliip worked like 
men well used to battle, setting little value on their lives, when the flag-ship 
was hard pressed, because Ali and Pertev Pasha also fought like heroes witn 
their janissaries. 

Don Alvaro de Bazan came to the rescue, as thoiigli his galley was moved 
by lightning, and mowed down Mussidmans, clearing all before him, though 
h^ turned against his shield. Like a wliirhvind he moved, nor did ms 
fire slacken though sUps were engulfed at his side and captains foil lif^ 
less before him. Ali Uluch held Doria in desperate conflict ; the mrquis 
of Santa Cruz, leaving the flag-ship in safety, rushed to his assistenoe, 
leg^ained the flag-ship of Malta, relieved the Genoese, and put the Algerian 
to iniominious flight. 

It is impossible to relate the special deeds of prowess of every captain and 
every soldier in the stupendous struggle, in which the janissaries, who held 
themaelves to be the most valiant warriors of the world, were to learn that 
there were Christian soldiers more valiant, more audacious, and more darii^ 
jhanth^. Nevertheless we cannot omit making special mention of a SpMl- 
i>h soldier who, prostrated with fever on board Giovanni Andrea Doris's 
but feeling a more fierce fever burning in bis breast, that is to 
w fire of courage and the desire of battle, left his bed and begged toe 
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captain to station him at the post of greatest danj^er. In vain his oomiades, 
in vain the captain himself, tried to convince him that he was more in a 
condition to be curing his bodjr than exposing it to danger. The soldier 
insisted, the soldier fought valiantly, the soldier was wounded in the breast 
and left hand, but yet he would not retreat, for the maxim of this soldier 
was, that wounds received in battle are stars which guide to tiie heaven of 
glory. The stubborn soldier stood firm, and could not be prevail upon 
to retire that he might be attended to, until his galley had ceased to battl^ 
the captain Francisco de San Pedro being killed in tne fight. The reader 
will understand wli v, in the midst of numerous other deeds of prowess, we 
have singled that of this soldier in particular, for he will have mvined that 
this sbl£er was no other than Miguel de Cervantes, who, then unknown to 
the world as a soldier, became afterwards famous as a writer. 

But it is now time to draw this furious fight to a close, the result of it 
being for a time doubtful. The Turks had already suffered a great loss 
when Pertev Pasha, pressed by Don Juan de Cordova, fell into the sea, 
and his galley was boarded by Paulo Jordan Urbino, the seraskier being 
forced to swim to a small boat in which to escape. But the Christians did 
not set up the cry of victory until they saw Ali Pasha, after the vigorous and 
stubborn efforts of himself and the three hundred janissaries of his fiag-ship, 
fall on the gangway wounded in the forehead by a ball from one of Don 
John's arqu^usiers. 

Another cut off his head and presented it to the Christian gej[ieralissimo, 
who with noble generosity censured the action with horror, and ordered 
such trophies to be thrown into the sea ; nevertheless he could not prevent 
the heaa of the Turkish admiral from being raised and exhibited on the 
point of a spear. The Christian’s cry of victory resounded tlirough the air, 
and was carried by the vrinds to the shore. 

The last engagement was between the galleys of Ali Uluch and Giovanni 
Andrea Doria,l>ut on the approach of Don John, the viceroy of Algiers 
hastened to effect his escape, with forty vessels saved from the general de- 
struction; and so great was his haste that neither Giovanni Andrea nor 
Alvaro de Bazan could give chase. Nevertheless well-nigh all his men per- 
ished, either drowned in the waves, when jumping in terror to the shore, or 
killed among the rocks by the Venetians. 

In this memorable battle the Turks lost 220 ships ; of this number 130 fell 
into the hands of the Christians, more than 90 were e^ulfed in the sea, or 
reduced to ruins by fire, 40 alone escaped ; 26,000 Turks fell in battle, 
60,000 were taken prisoners ; the alUcs took from them 17 heavy cannon, 
and 260 of smaller calibre, more than 12,000 Christians, captives of the 
Mussulmans, employed as rowers, saw their chains broken and precious 
liberty recovered. The Christian losses were also great, about 8,000 valiant 
soldiers and sailors were kille^ 2,000 of these were Spaniards, 800 of the 
papal army, and the rest Venetians. Only 16 ships were lost. On the other 
hand the gilded poop lanterns, the purple banners embroidered in gold and 
silver, the stars and moon, the pasha’s pennons, were precious trophies which 
the allies won in the battle. 

Such in brief, concludes Laf uente, was the famous naval battle of Lepanto, 
the most famous ever recorded in the annals of nations, for the number of 
ships, the exertions and valour of the combatants, for the complete destruc- 
tion of a fleet as formidable as was the Ottoman fleet. The janissaries were 
no longer invincible ; the Sublime Porte was to lose its supremacy in the 
Mediterranean.i 
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THE GENERAL CONDITION OF HALT 

^ There was a man sent from God, whose name was John,** Pius V oould 
cry in his enthusiasm over the victory of Lepanto. But besides this viotory 
there was little to arouse entliusiasm in Italy ; scandals and Imseness {irs- 
vailed eveiyw^re. The Medici offered the worst examples of this. Dread- 
ful rumours circulated on the sudden and close deaths of Cosmo's two sous. 
It was confidently said that one, Giovanni, had in a fit of jealousy during a 
Jiunting party assassinated his brother Garcias, and that Cosmo had slain the 
fratricide some days later in the arms of his mother. The third, Franceieo^ 
although married to the archduchess Johanna, publicly contracted a liaison 
which seemed to give rise every day to fresh scandals, and ('‘osiiio in the 
recesses of his palace indulged in stormy passions made worse h^\ a sombre 
melancholy. All this did not hinder Po{)e Pius V, in loG9, from conferring 
on Cosmo, by what right is not known, the title of grand duke. Tliis act 
showed to what depths the Italian princes had sunk. The other small sov- 
ereigns, whose lives were also not the most exemplary, showed themselves 
very jealous. The dukes of Ferrara and Savoy protested at the courts of 
Madrid and Vienna, and aspired to guard the right of precedence, which the 
pope had also just changed. At least they would lie of tlie first rank among 
slaves. The right of precedence, such as it was in the gcuieral servitude, 
remained the object of the princes* feverish rivalry. To maintain this their 
wise men used a good deal of heraldic and feudal sc ieiice. Their ambassadors 
fought at the courts of Madrid and Vienna. 

Loss of liberty was not comjiensated for by material prosperity. This 
was clearly shown during the reigns of Gregory Xlll at Rome and trancesoo 
I at Florence. 

Gregory XIII, although of less deep piety than his predecessor, was 
carried along in his spiritual government by the vigorous impulse given by 
Pius V. He founded an international college at Rome, and accomplished a 
work truly European by the reform of the calendar in 1582. His attempts to 
regulate economic conditions were not so successful. Francesco de’ Medici, 
more docile still than his father to the Spanish yoke, obtained by con- 
cessions in 1576, from the emperor and the Spanish king, that recognition of 
his grand-ducal title which Cosmo had refused, with the right of precedence 
over the other dukes. With less reverence than ever he established Bianca 
Oapello in bis palace, she losing nothing of his affection for having given him a 
chud by another father ; she even became his wife after the death of the arch- 
duchess. Quite a Spanish prince, he separated himself eiitiivly from the 
people. After the fashion of Philip II he only lived in the midst of courte- 
sans and favourites, who began to form a nobility in a state which was for- 
merly largely democratic. But through his negligence all the elements of 
orfer and prosperity in Tuscany were lost. The city of Leghorn alone 
slightly developed, wanks to the commercial privileges he granted lier, but 
the rest of the country became deserted compiled to what it had l^cn under 
Cosmo I. Pisa, from twenty-two thousand inhabitants, fell to eight thon- 
sand ; and in 1575 a conspiracy was necessary to overthrow that voluptoons 
tyrant who had no thought for the morrow. 

In the Milanese, where the governors respected the debrU of ancient 
liberties, there was still some activity. Milanese arms and embroideries were 
•ou^t after, woollen-weavers were very busy in Como and the capital. The 
won ol canalisation went cm. Milan passed as Italy*s most populous city and 
Ittd 150,000 inhabitants. But at Naples the exigencies and venality oi the 
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administration exhausted all sources of prosTOrily. Whilst rich families in 
Lombardy, the Marignani, the Sforza, we Serboni, the Borromei, and the 
Trivulzi, displayed a princely luxuriousness, the Neapolitan nobility, quickly 
ruined by court life, retired to their chateaux and lived by oppressing the 
peasants. Even the townsfolk, crushed by taxation, and above ill by the ca- 
price of viceroys, were ruined. The miserable tax-payers, after «all their 
furniture had been sold, were even driven to strip off their rooih and sell tlie 
materi^. Towns fell into dcc.iy. I^alities formerly very flouridling, like 
Oiovinazzo in Apulia, completely disappeared. A whole province was deso- 
lated ; Calabria was now only crossed by camvans. 

In the whole peninsula briganda^ was organised, as in great epochs of 
misery. The discontented, the banished, ruined people, and bad subjects 

united in bands under bold and adventur- 
ous chiefs and wrought sanguinary revenge. 
The Apennine gorges, the little chateaux 
there, l^came the refuge for these outlaws 
or bandits who replaced the condottieri, 
and were as a last and wild protestation 
of national independence. The people, far 
from despising them, called them the (ravt. 
Grandees, princes, even cardinals often 
went to tliese men to seek help needed to 
execute vengeance or even tc* satisfy their 
cupidity. Marco Bernard! of Cosenza in 
Cmabria; Pietro Leonello of Spoleto in tlie 
Marches; Alfonso Piccolomini, lord ot 
Montemarciaiio, and his noble family in 
the Apennines, became the terror of the 
peninsula. It needed a real military 
Spanish expedition to destroy Marco Ber- 
nard! and his band. Alfonso Piccolomini 
seized chateaux and even small towns in 
tlie i>apal states. Pope Gregory XIII 
augmented his military forces and gave 
Cardinal Sforza the fullest power to rid 
the patrimony of St. Peter of this brigand- 
a^. Gregory Xlll could not, however, 
disarm Piccolomini but by pardoning him 
and restorin|^ his goods. Such was the 
state to which imperial and pontifical 
restoration had reduced the peninsula towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.* But at the threshold of the seventeenth century two energetic men 
tnid to raise Italy and even put her in the wav of pronting by the restora- 
tion of France, her natural protector, since she had mllen under the Spanish 
yoke ! these were Sixtus V, sovereign ponl^, and Ferdinand I, grand duke 
of Tuscany. 



SB OiovAMiri m Paolo, Vurica 


POPE SIXTUS V ; FBBDIKAND, GBAND DUKE OF TUBCAKY 

Fdioe Peretti [Sixtus Y]^ one of a poor slave family who had taken 
refuge at Montalto, had been raised in the rough school of poverty. He 
had often in his youth guarded the fruit or taken care of swine. Biimved 
into a Fran c iscan oonventy he had risen showing a mixture of thebloigie 
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erudition and facility in administration, which evidenced a decided mind and 
firm chaiaoter. He was sixty-four and somewhat infirm when called to the 
papacy (1685). This honour seemed to tend to rejuvenescence, a fact which 

S ve rise to a report that the day after his exaltation he had thrown away 
I crutches. He was the first for some time who understood tliat the POMi 
as temporal sovereign, cannot be absorbed exclusively in religious (mlSia 
without imperilling tliat same spiritual |K»wei, and he undertook first to 
destroy brigandage and raise the finances ot the hoh see. From the first 
day, most energetic measures were taken against the brigands. A orioe 
was set on the heads of the leaders; their relatives were rendered re^bop- 
sible and liable for all their misdeeds. The holy father found good all 
the measures exercised against them. No pit> was to be ex[HU'ted from 
him. As long as I live,** he said the veri da} of his eoronnt ion, **evsry 
criminal shall suffer capital punishment.** At the end of tMo ^ears, iimlms 
sadors congratulated the pope on the safety of the roads in the pontifical 
domain. 

Gregory XIIT had, as Sixtus V said, eaten the revenues of three pontiffs: 
his own, those of his predecessor, and those of his successor. Sixtui V 
exercised considerable economies in the expenses of the pontifical chamber. 
He created a number of venal duties, and established mmti on the consump- 
tion of wine, wood, and even small industries. In a short tune he had paid 
his debts, and could put aside annually a million gold crowns : a resenre 
destined to pay for great events such as a iTusude, a famine, or an iiivaidon 
of St. Peter*H domain. The ordinary excess of ret'eipts was employed by 
him in embellishing Rome. Since Sixtus IV had joined the two shoree of 
the Tiber by the bridge which hears his name, the lower part of the town 
had been entirely rebuilt; beyond the river rose the marvels of the Vatican, 
the Belvedere, the Loggia, and the palace of the Chigi ; beyond these, the 
Cancellaria of Julius II, the Furiiese and Oisini palaces. But the liciglitsof 
the town were always abandoned ; the church oi Santa Maria degli Angeli 
and the palace of the Gonservatori on the C*apitoliue no longer attracted the 
inhabitants. Sixtus Y, to repeople these beautiful and celebrated heights, 
conducted greatly needed water there by means of works uliich rivalled 
those of the Romans. He caused to flow, sometimes undci ground, some- 
times in aqueducts, to the Capitoline and Quirinal, that aqua felte$ which 
nve in four hours 20, .537 cubic metres of water and nourished twenty-seyen 
fountains. He planned a great number of streets, facilitated communicatioii 
between the higher and the lower towns, and doubled, as it were, the town 
of Rome. 


The former Franciscan monk also caused a reaction against paganism in 
art; and was happy in celebrating in his works the triumph of the Christian 
fsitli. He surmounted with a cross the licautifiil obelisk which the architect 
Fontena had raised with so much trouble and delight on the Piazza di Sen 
Pietro. He knocked down the statues of Trajan and Antoninus from the 
triumphal columns of those emperors to put up St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
to build his churches and realise his plans destroyed the monumente of 
antiquity, even the beautiful temple of Severus. He even sacrificed to thia 
Christian vandalism the beautiful tomb of Cmcilia Mctella. But before sU, 
thie positive mind had always one end in view — public utility; and Bomo 
Toee under his pontificate. 

The death of the grand duke of Florence, Franoeaco, was ss fsvounUo to 
'K^iaosny as that of Grcgory XIII to the church states. Duke Franeeaco md 
Cardinal Ferdinand de’^edici, rarely in accord, were still embrmled aftcrtllO 
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aooeBBion of Pope Sixtus V. In the autumn of 1587, Francesco having fallen 
ill, Ferdinand came to Florence and there was reconciled with him. But some 
days after the fever of Francesco grew worse, Bianca Capello herself was at- 
tacked bv the same illness. The husband and wife whose passion for each 
other haa troubled the court of Tuscany, even of Italy, died withm two days 
of each other, and Cardinal Ferdinand became duke of Florence A thousand 
rumours were set afloat to damage him, but the new duke soon stifled them 
by benefits bestowed An enlightened man, with practical good sense and 
resolution, Ferdinand I repaired the miseiies caused by the negligence oi 
Francesco. The prospentv of Leghorn was taken m hand , the town of Pisa 
helped by the opening of a canal which put her in communication with 
Leghorn at that pomt where the Genoese weie soon to assist at a yearly fair 
The course of the Arno received a more advantageous direction , there was 
much done m the way of draining inundated lands, and the prospect of 
repeopling the Maremma was leundertaken by mcreasmg tlie water-supply 
and damming the overflow of Lake Fucecchio Feidmand kept a navy sut- 
oiently considerable to drive the Barbary pirates back to Bona, and tned to 
reanimate art and letters, which had been the gloiy of his countiy anfl his 
ancestors 

Pope Sixtus V and Ferdinand were so constituted as to understand each 
other. Their foreini policy began to betray more independence Sixtus V 
pursued as fai as Spanish territory the biigands who were sometimes pro- 
tected by them Ferdinand sent away all the Spaniards whoiyi Francesco 
had taken mto pay, and confided his foi tresses to Italians whom he could 
trust. Both men had come to a good understanding with the Venetian 
republic The pope particnlaily was fond of that town, which had helped 
lum to destroy the brigands He often assured her that he would willingly 
shed hiB blood for her. They also attached to themselves the Gonzagas of 
Mantua and Genoa, threatened by Charles Emmanuel I of Savoy, who hoped 
to obtain everything from Spain by proving himself her most zealous par- 
tisan. It was already a scene of resistance But help must be sought from 
without. France, preyed upon for twenty-five years by the horrors of a 
religious war which paralysed all foreign politics, ^ould haidly stand against 
the efforts and mtngues of Philip II Ferdinand and Venice favoured as 
much as they could the restoration of a strong and national power. The 
repnbhc guessed first what the future would be, and had the courage to recog 
nise Henry IV before all the other states Aftei her, Ferdinand entered into 
fnendly relations with the new king , and while the duke of Savoy seized 
from mm Barcelonnette and Antil^ he threw himself into the chateau 
dTf and put an efficient garrison there 

Sixtus V hesitated He threatened to break with the republic, for 
whioh he had promised to shed his blood He allowed himself, however, to 
be persuaded to relent, and even received M de Luxembourg, the envoy of 
Henry IV, in private audience. The Spanish ambassador lagged, threat- 
ened. Sixtus went down before such boldness Philip II again began to 
send bandits to the pontifical territory, and mtercepted the convoys laden 
with grain which Ferdinand had caused to come for the provisionment of 
Tusoany. 

Sixtus V went so far as to speak of excommunicating the Catholic kmg 
of Spam. This energetic man, however, bent under so gpreat a task, and 
died the 7th of August, 1590, pursued by the cowardly maledictions of the 
people, who broke his statues, and decided that that honour should not again 
be given to livmg popes. 
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POPE CLEMENT Vltt (16M-1606 A.D.) 

The death of Sixtus V again agitated Uie conclave. The Medicean party 
at last Buooeeded in finding a j^pe, if not hostile, at least less devoted to Spain 
—Urban Vll. But he died at the end of seven days, and the struggle 
recommenced. The vioero^r of Naples, to tiuisli it, sent brigands. Olivarss 
threatened the cardinals with a siege. Gregory XIV, a pope devoted to 
Spain, was elected; but only reigned seven months. A Uiinl strgggjle 
began, more fierce than the preceding ones. The uardinul of San SevmiD, 
supported by the Spaniards, failed one da}* of the impacy by a single toId. 

Anxiety,*' he himself said, **made me sweat blood." Cardinal Aldobran- 
dini, the creature of Sixtus V, mucli less devoted to the Spaniards, was at 
last elected on January 30th, 1592, and took the naine of ('lenient Vll I. 

This was a victory for Italy. The abjuratifui of Henry IV, his entry 
into Paris in 1594, was another. It was celebrated in the {leninsula as a 
national event. The pope, who up to then had managed the Sfianish and 
only Bocretly received the ambassadors of Henry IV, no longer resisted the 
iiisistances of the grand duke of Florence. In vain the Spanish party left 
Home with the cardinals, who led them ; in vain tlu^ duke ot Sessa, Philip 
IPs ambassador, threw his Abruzzian bandits on church lands. Sup|>oitea 
by the Venetians, by the duke of Tuscany, by the enipcior hiiiisidf, to 
whom the Italians furnished help against the Turks, the pope carried idl 
befoi'e him. He declared in solemn ceremony (September Hth, 1595) Henry 
to be reconciled with the Catholic church, thus re-establishing between the 
orthodox powers a favourable equilibrium to hm own indeiiendenee and 
the freeing of Italy. The peninsula, in efieet, sofiii found she had gained 
a powerful support against Srain. Alfonso II, duke of Ferrara, Modci^ 
and Reggio, dying in 1597, had left his heiitage to Don Cesan* his cousin, 
in default of a direct heir. Clement VIll claimed, us fief of the holy see, 
the town of Ferrara, hurled excommunication against Don Ccsarc, who 
aspired to all the heritage, and raised a loan to BUX>poit an army of spiritual 
thunderbolts. 

At firat events did not seem to favour the holy see. The ( ouri of Spain, 
who thought it had somewhat against Clement VlII, was ill disposed. The 
grand duke of Tuscany, brother-in-law to Don Ce8ui*e, this time abandoned 
the pope. Even the Venetian Republic hindered him from recruiting soldiers 
in Dalmatia. Henry IV forgot what he owed to Venice, to the grand duke, 
and offered to send an army beyond the mountains to put the pox>e in posses- 
sion of Ferrara. Don Cesare, obliged to yield, gave up the town after tak- 
ing away the archives, the library, and the artillery of his predecessors. He 
thereafter contented himself witli the title of duke of Modena and Reggio. 
The town of Ferrara lost all its advantages, all its ^clat os capital, and soon 
saw rise in place of the ducal palace and the beautiful belvedere sung by her 
poets, a citadel which easily kept in awe a town promptly dispeopled. 

Philip II, who for thirty years had allowed nothing to be done in Italy 
witoout hie permission, was obliged to yield this time. He thus signed, befoie 
dying, the peace of Vervins, which announced the re-establishment of French 
power and the decadence of Spain. His successor, Philip III, abandoned enoi 
tile most faithful of the servitors of his house in Italy — Charles Emmran^ ( 
duke of Savoy, from whom Henry IV, by the treaty of Lyons, reoeiyed in 
1600 Bngey, Valromey, and Gex, in exchange for the mai^isate of Selnoo* 

linly now turned with full hope towsra France. The holy see hod 
i^^thing but kindness for her. The learned cardinal Baronins repeated^ to 
m. w.— roL. n. 2 1 
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whoever oared to listen, that the papiwy had never received of any nation so 
mnch service. Gan it be allowed,'* cried the cardinal's nephew, Aldobrandmi, 
throoffh whose hands all affairs passed, " can it be aUo^m that the Spanish 
ahould command in the house of a stranger in spite of him ?" And it was 
not perhaps without reflection that he put millions in reserve and maintained 
an army of twelve thousand men. Not having had occasion to meddle with 
France since the Peace of Lyons, Charles Emmanuel 1 of Savoy began to 
understand that it was in Italy, at the expense of Spain, that he must seek 
aggrandisement. So he entered into intimate relations with Henry IV, so 
long time his enemy. In waiting for better things, he ended by organising 
the senate established by his father at Carignan on the model of the French 
parliaments. He reanimated agriculture and commerce and fortifled Turin, 
an Italian city. He himself wrote a parallel between great men ancient and 
modem, and began to found tlie military power of his little state. 

Ferdinand of Tuscany, only too happy to see Maria de' Medici mount 
the French throne, did not long hold out before Henry IV. He was bold 
enough to send his admiral Inghirami, at the head of his fleet, to fight the 
Turin in the Adriatic, even seeking to seize from them the isle of Cyprus. 
In the north and south of Itfdy the Milanese and the Neapolitans themselves 
began to grow restless under the iron yoke of Spain. It was perhm the 
time to attempt something. Cardinal Aldobrandini once proposed to Venice 
a league against Spain. But Cardinal Aldobrandini and Ferdinand were 
sworn foes. Henry IV, moreover, was not yet firmly enough eivtablished in 
France to act outside it. 


There then remained only one alternative for the Neapolitan kingdom — 
one of those isolated revolts, so extraordinarily foolish, so frequent in the 
Mninsula, which can only be explained by the misery of the people. A 
Dominican, Tommaso Campanella, a deep thinker if he had not been a still 
greater dreamer, tore himself from lus philosophic elucidations and dreams 
to call, like a new Savonarola, his compatriots to liberty. He believed in the 
faith of the Apocalypse that the seventeenth century would be for Italy 
the signal for a cataclysm wherein would be engulfed the Spanish domina- 
tion, and he formed the project of founding a kind of universal theocratic 
lepublio. He began first by Calabria, his countiy. Monks, not only Domini- 
oans, but Franciscans and Augustines, drawn away by his eloquence, began 
to preach the doctrines of this new emissary from God, and blew upon the 
hawy extinct ashes of Neapolitan frenzy. Even many bishops and a few 
barons followed the monks. An army, recruited in rart by bandits, went 
out from Calabria. The count of Lemos, viceroy of Naples, soon had the 
upper hand. The unfortunates who were seized perilled in frightful tor- 
ments. Tommaso Campanella, regarded as insane, was thrown in a dungeon, 
where he stayed twenty-seven years, and pmed from the dream of a umver- 
sal republic to that of a universal holy empire. 

This attempt sufficed to put the Spanish government, already full of dis- 
trust, still more on their guard. Philip HI, at Rome, roused Cardinal Famese, 
head of his faction, aga^t Aldobrandini. The garrisons of Tuscany were 
streng^ned; Fuentes, governor of Milan, assembled sufficient troras to 
scare the whole peninsula. He would have done moi^ if the king of Spain, 
Philip III, and his minister, the duke of Lerma, satisfied with maintaining 
their domination, had not taken every precaution not to rouse the interven- 
tion of Henry IV from beyond the Alps.< 

Fully to appreciate the character of the times just treated, one must 
recall the state of contemporary civilisation. We have been brought some- 
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what in contact with ^ conditions in Germany, France, and Spain, because 
these countries irate in constant political association with Italy. To com- 
plete tiie picture, it should be recalled that the sixteenth century was the age 
of Henry VIII and Elizabeth in England ; therefore, the time of Snencer, 
Shakespeare, and Bacon. It was the age also of Luther, Zwingli, and Calm ; 
the time when the spirit of the Reformation was actively battling with tlM 
old ecclesiasticism, and when the counter influence of the Inouisition made 
itself fdt everywhere. Italy being relatively uninfluenced by the Reform 
mation was also reUtively free from the excesHes of the Inquisilioii. 
Nevertheless, it furnished lust at the close of Iht* century a most striking 
illustration of inquisitorial power in tlie |)erHecutiuii, imprisoniiient, Snd 
finally the execution by burning at the stake of the famous philoscqihsr, 
Giordano Bruno. 

But the Italian ciyiliution of the time presents some more attractive 
features. The artistic impulses of the Renaissance, at which we have 
glimpsed in an earlier chapter, could not be blotted out in a single generation ; 
and It must be recalled that Michelangelo lived until tlic >ear 1504 ; so tlie 
art movement did not pass its climax before the middle of the century. In 
the field of literature Uie activities of Uie earlier generation were unabated. 

Among the iiuniliers of men who had devoted themselves to letters,** says 
SiHmonm,^ Italy produced at this glorious epoch, at least thirty jioet^ whom 
their contemporaries placed on a level with Uie first names of antiquity, and 
whose fame, it was thought, would be commensurate with the existence of 
the world. But e\en the names of these illustrious men liegin to lie for- 
gotten ; and their works, buried in the libraries of the learned, are now 
siddoro read. 

^^The circumstances of their equality in merit has doubtless been an 
obstacle to the duration of their reputation. Fame does not possess a strong 
memor}'. For a long flight, she relieves herself from all unnecessary en- 
cumbrances. She rejects, on her departure, and in her course, many who 
thought themselves accepted by her, and she comes down to late ages, with 
the iightebt possible buraen. Unable to choose between Bembo, Sadoleti, 
Sanazzaro, Bernardo Accolti, and so many others, she relinquishes them 
all.** 

There is one name, however, that stands out from amidst this company in 
a secure pomtion. This is tlie name of Torquato Tasso, the famous author of 
the O-erwaJUmiM Liberata Jerusalem Delivered **\ a poem dealing with 
the First Crusade, which by common consent has high rank among the great 
epics, and which |daced its author in contemporary estimation, as in that of 
posterity, on an approximate level with Dant^ Petrarch, and Ariosto. The 
appearance of Tasso in this epoch is another illustration of that fruitage of 
liter^ genius in times of political degeneration to which reference has 
previously been made.e 
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A CENTURY OF OBSCURITY 
[ieoi-1700 A.D] 

Item the fall of Siena on to the nineteenth centnry Italy can 
■caroely be eaid to have escieted at all except ae a gcngraphieai ezpres- 
elon. Italiana itill ruled over certain parte of the laud, but they had 
the vices ivithoat the virtuee of their nation, and reigned more as the 
dqiendeuta of foreign eovereigna than as indewndent princes. During 
the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the early part of the nineteenth 
centuries, Italy was made the scene of wars In which her people had 
no interebt, and was divided by treaties which brought her no good.'^ 

— ilUNT. 

Thv general aspect of Italy, during the whole courso of the seventeentli 
century, remained unchanged hy any signal revolution. The period which 
had Emadj elapsed between the extinction of national and civil independence 
and the opening of the period before us had sufficed to establish the perma- 
nency of the several despotic governments of the peninsula, and to regulate 
the limits of their various states and provinces. If we except some popular 
oommotions in Naples and Sicily, the struggle between the oppressed and 
the oppressor had wholly oeased. Servitude had become the heirloom of 
the people ; and they bowed their necks unresistingly and from habit to the 
mevouB yoke which their fathers had home before them. Their tyrants, 
domestic and foreign, revelled or slumbered on their thrones. 

The Italian princes of the seventeenth century were more voluptuous and 
effeminate, but perhim less ferocious and sanguinary, than the ancient Vis* 
eonti, the Scala, the Carrara, the Gonzaga. But the condition of their sub* 
jeots was not the less degraded. Their sceptres had broken every mouldering 
relic of freedom ; and their dynasties, unmolested in their seats, were left 
(we exoept that of Savoy) to that quiet and gfadusl extinction which was 
insured by the progress of mental and corporeal degeneracy — the hereditaiy 
oonsequenoes of slothful and bloated intemperance. The aeventeenth cen- 
tury, however, saw untroubled to its dose the reign of several ducal houses, 
which were to become extinct in the following age. 

m 
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Compared with that of the preceding century, the history of Italy at thia 
period may appear leas deeply tinged with national crime, and hnimliation, 
and miaei^ ; xor the expiring thriK^s of |)olitical vitality liad been followed 
by the atiUnesa of death. But, aa a diatiiiguislifd writer liiia well remarked, 
we should greatly err if, in observing that hi*«toiy ia little more than the 
recoifl of human calamit}*, we should conclude that the times over which it 
IS silent are necessarily less charocterisc^d hy misfortune. History oan ael- 
dom penetrate into the recesses of society, can rarely oliserve the shipwreck 
of domestic pence and the destruction of private virtue. The hnppiiMI and 
the wretchedness of families equally eacaijc its cognisance. But we know 
that, in the country and in the times which now engage our attention, llie 
frightful corruption of manners and morality had sap|KMl the most soored 
relations of life. The influence of the Sismish sovereignty over a great part 
of the peninsula had made way for the introfluction of inaiij' Castilian pceju- 
dices ; and these were fatally engrafted on the \ ices of a people already too 
prone to licentious gallantry. The merchant-noble of the Italian repuUics 
had been taught to see iif) degradation in comnicree ; and some of the 
numerous members of his household wen* aluuys engaged in pursuits which 
increased the wealth and consequence of their family. 

But the haughty cavalier of Spain viewed the exerciM* of sut'h plebeian 
industry with bitter contempt. The Spanisli military inundated the penin- 
sula ; and the growth of Spanish sentiment was eneoniuged by the Ualiaii 
[irinces. They induced their courtieis to uithdntw then Ctipitiil from eotn- 
nieree, that they might invest it in estates. \^hich desceiuled to their eldest 
sons, the rejiresentatives of their families ; and the younger brunehes of 
every nolile house were condemned to patrician indoleiuc, poverty, and 
eeliliacy. It was to recomiiensc Uiese younger sons, tlius saeriticed to family 
pride, and forever debarred from forming niutriinonial eonnections, that the 
strange and demoralising office of the eicitbeo^ or ravdliere tervenUf was insti- 
tuted : an office which, under the guise of romantic politeness, and fostered 
by the dissolute example of the Itmian princes and their courts, thinly veiled 
the univeraal privilege of adultery. 

This pernicious and execrable fashion poisoned the sweet fountain of 
domestic happiness and confidence at its sources. The wife was no longer 
the intimate of her husband’s heart, the faithful partner of his joys and cam. 
The eternal presence of the licensed paramour blasted his peace ; and the 
emotions of paternal love were converted into distracting doubts or baleful 
indifference. The degraded parent, husband, son, fled from the pollution 
which reigned within his own dwelling, himself to plunge into a similar 
vortex of corruption. All the social ties were loosened : need we demand 
of history if public happiness could reside in lliat land, where private mor- 
ality had perished. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 

In attempting to bring the unimportant fortunes of Italv during the 
seventeenth century into a general point of view, we should And considerable 
and needless difficult* In the beginning of the centuty*, a quarrel between 
the popedom and '^nice appeared liray to kindle a general war in the 
peninsula ; but the difference was terminated by negotiation (1627). 

Twenty years later, the <Brouted succession of the dnchy of Mantua cre- 
ated more lasting troubles, and mvolTed all Lombardy in hostilities ; in which 
the imperialisti, the Spaniards, the French, and the troqpe of Safoy once 
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more mingled on the ancient theatre of so many sanguinary warn and calami- 
tous deyastations. But this uninteresting struggle, if not marked less 
cruelty and rapine towards the inhabitants of the country, was pursued with 
less destructATe vigour and activity than in the preceding century ; nor were 
the French arms attended by those violent alternations of success and failure 
which had formerly inflicted such woes upon the peninsula. From the epoch 
at which Henry IV excluded himself from Itidy by the Savoyard treaty, 
until the ambitious designs of Cardinal Richelieu involved France in tilie 
support of tiie pretensions of the Grisons over the Valtelline country against 
Spam, the French standards had not been displayed beyond the Alps. But 
from the moment at which the celebrated minister of Louis XIII engaged 
in this enterprise, until the Peace of the Pyrenees, the incessant contest of 
the French and Spanish monarchies, in which the dukes of Savoy and other 
Italian powers variously embarked, was continually extended to the frontiers 
of Piedmont and Lombardy. 

The arms of the combatants, however, seldom penetrated beyond the 
northern limits of Italy ; and their rivalry, which held such a fatal influence 
on the peaM of other parts of the European continent, can scarcely be said to 
have materially affects the national af&irs of the peninsula. Meanwhile, the 
few brief and petty internal hostilities which arose and terminated among 
the Italian princes were of still less general consequence and interest. The 
subsequent gigantic wars into which Louis XIV, by liis insatiable lust of 
conquest, forced the great powers of Europe, were little felt in ^taly until 
the close of the century — except in the territories of the dukes of Savoy. 
Thus, altogether, instead of endeavouring to trace the liistory of Italy during 
the seventoentli century as one integral and undivided subject, it will be 
more convenient still to consider the mw importants events in the contem- 
porary annals of her different provinces as really appertaining, without much 
connection, to distinct and separate states. 

The immediate dominion of the Spanish monarchy over great part of Italy 
lasted during the whole of the seventeenth century. Names, Sicily, Milan, 
and Sardinia were exposed alike to the oppression of the Spanish court, and 
to the inherent vices of its administration. Its grievous exactions were 
rendered more ruinous by the injudicious and absura manner of their inflic- 
tion ; by the private rapacity of the viceroys, and the peculation of their 
officers. Its despotism was aggravated by all the wantonness of power, 
and all the contemptuous insmence of pride. But of these four subject 
states, the last two, Milan and Sardinia, suffered in silence ; and except that 
the Lombard duchy was almost incessantly a prey to warfare and ravages 
from which the insular kingdom was exempted, a common obscurity and 
total dearth of all interest equally pervade the annals of both. But the 
fortunes of the two kingdoms of Naples and Sicily were more remarkable 
from the violent efforts of the people, ill conducted and unsuccessful though 
these were, to shdee off the intolerable yoke of Spain. 

The decline of the Spanish monarchy, which had already commenced 
in the feign of Philip II, continued rapidly progressive under his succes- 
sors, the third and fourtli Philip, and the feeble Charles II, so the neces- 
sities of the Spanish government became more pressing, and its demands 
more rapowus and exorbitant. Of the revenue of alS>ut 6,<K)0,000 gold 
ducats, which the viceroys extorted from the kingdom, less than 1,500,000 
covered the whole public charge. Civil and military, of the country ; and iffter 
all their own embeszlements and those of their subalterns, they sent yearly 
to Spain more than 4,000,000, no part of which ever returned. Thus was 
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the kingdom perpetually drained of wealth, which nothing bat the lavish 
abondance of nature in that most fertile of regions could in any degree have 
renovated. But even the luxuriant opulence of Naples could neither satisfy 
the avarice of the court of Madrid, nor protect the people from m is ery and 
want under a government whose impositiuns increased with the piiblio 
ezhimstion, and were multi- 


plied with equal infatuation 
and wickedness upon the com- 
mon necesBuries of life. In 
this manner, duties were es- 
tablished upon flesh, fish, oil, 
and even ujxin flour and 
bread ; and the [leuple found 
themseUes crushed under 
taxation, to pay tlie debts and 
to feed the armies of Spain. 
Their wealth and their youth 
were alike drawn out of their 
country, in quarrels altogether 
foreign to the national inter- 
ests ; in the unfortunate and 
mismanaged wars in the 
Spanish court in Lombardy 
and Catalonia, and in the Low 
Countries and Germany. 
Meanwhile, as during the last 
century, the interior of the 
kingdom M’as almost always 
infested with banditti, rend- 
ered daring and reckless of 
crime by their numbers and 
the defenceless state of so- 
ciety; and so ill-guarded were 
the sea coasts that the Turk- 
ish pirates made habitual 
descents during the whole 
course of the century, ravaged 
the country, attacked villa^s 
and even cities, and earned 
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off the people into slavery. 

It cannot excite our surprise that the evils of the Spanish administration 
filled the Neapolitans with discontent and indignation ; we may only wonder 
that any people could be found abject enough to submit to a government at 
once so oppressive and feeble. The first decided attempt to throw off the 
foreign yoke had its origin among an order in which such a spirit might 
least be anticipated. In the last year of the sixteenth century, T omms s o 
Campanella, a Dominican friar, had, on account, says Giannone, of his wisked 
life and the suspicion of infidelity, incurred the rigours of the Romim Inqniu* 
tien. On his release he laboured, in revenge for the treatment which he had 
nceived at Rome, to induce the brethren of his own order, the Augustin^ 
uid the il^ranoiaoiatia, to excite a reUg^ns and political revolution in Calabiiju 
He acquired among them the mune reputation for sanctity and prophetic 
illnm^nglj^n Savonarola had gained at Florence a hundred years 
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before. He eecreUy inveiglied agidnst the Spanish tyranny; he declared 
that he was appointed bv the Almighty to overthrow it, and to establidi a 
republic in its place ; and he succeeded in enlisting the monastic orders and 
several bishoM of Calabria in the cause. By their exhortations, a multitude 
of people and banditti of the province were roused to second him, and his 
design was embraced by great numbers of the provincial barons, whose 
names the historian declares that he suppresses from regard to their descend- 
ants. Gampanella relied likewise on the assistance of the Turks in the 
meditated insurrection. But the secret of so extensive a conspiracy could 
not be preserved ; the government got notice of it before it was ripe for 
execution ; and Gampanella and his chief priestly associates, wiUx other 
conspirators, were adroitly arrested. Many of them were put to death 
under circumstances of atrocious cruelty ; but Gampanella himself, in the 
extremity of his torments, liad the consummate address to render his confes- 
sion so perplexed and incoherent that he was regarded as a madman, and 
sentenced only to perpetual imprisonment; from which he contrived at 
length to escape, lie fled to France, and peaceably ended his life many 
years afterwards at Paris. 

After the suppression of this conspiracy, Naples was frequently agitated 
at different intervals by commotions, into wliich the lower people were driven 
by misery and want. These partid ebullitions of popular discontent were 
not, however, marked by any very serious character until the middle of the 
century, when the tyranny of the vicere^ government and the^disorders 
and wretchedness of the kingdom reached their consummation. The Span- 
ish resources of taxation had been exhausted on the ordinary articles of 
consumption ; the poor of thf» capitd and kingdom had been successively 
compelled to forego the use of meat and bread by heavy duties ; and the 
abundant fruits of their happy climate remained almost their sole means of 
support. The duke of Arcos, who was then viceroy, could And no other expe- 
dient to meet the still craving demands of his court upon a country already 
drained of its life-blood, than to impose a tax upon this last supply of food ; 
and his measure roused the famishing people to desperation. 

An accidental affray in the market of Naples swelled into a general insur- 
rection of the populace of the capital ; and an ob^icure and bold individual 
from the dregs of the people immediately rose to the head of the insurgents. 
Tommaso Aniello, better xnowu under the name of Masaniello, a native of 
Amalfi and servant of a fisherman, had received an affront from the ofiicers 
of the customs and sought an occasion of gratifying his lurking vengeance. 
Seizing the moment when the populat exasperation was at its height, he led 
the rioters to the attack and demolition of the custom-house. The flames cf 
insurrectiou at once spread with uncontrollable violence ; the palace of the 
viceroy was pillaged ; and Arcos himself was driven for refuge to one of 
the castles of Naples. The infuriated populace murdered many of the 
nobles, burned the houses of all who were obnoxious to them, and filled 
the whole capital with flames and blood. Their youthful idol Masaniello, 
tattered and Wf naked, with a scaffold for his throne and the sword for his 
S 06 p|^ commanded everywhere with absolute sway. 

The viceroy, terrified into virtue at these excesses, which the long ojppres- 
sion of his court and his own tyranny had provoked, and finding the insur- 
rection spreading through the provinces, consented to all the demands of 
Masanielfo and his followers. By a treaty which he concluded with the in- 
surgents, he solemnly promised the repeal of all the taxes imposed since 
the time of Gharles V , and engaged that no new duties should thenceforth be 
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levied • he guaranteed the ancient and long-\ lolated pn\ ilegee of parliament , 
and he bound himself oath to an act of oblivion V short interval of 
calm was thus gamed • but the iierfidioun \ u i roi employ cd it onl> in gitti- 
f^mg the vanit> of Masaniello b} can sms and enteitainmeiits, until, having 
caused a potion to be administered to him iii hl^ wine it ii Imiiqiiet, he suc- 
ceeded in unsettling his rtason Ihedcmago^m then b\ his extravagances 
and cruelties lost the affection of the iieoph aikI Vkos lasili procured 
his assassination bj some of his own followiis 

The viceroy haa no sooner thus depiivc d tin (h oph of tin ii \ oiiiig leader 
whose native talents liad rendered him tiulv foiniidubU, thuii hi immediate y 
hliowed a deteimination to bieak all the iitides of his k input But the 
]K0ple, i>enetrating his treicheiv flcwagiiii to inns iiiid tin iiimii notion 
bui stfoi ill in the capital and provinces with iiioii sangiiiniii \ fiii> thnii before 
\gaiii Akos dissembled, and agam the diludcd jicopk hid laid down their 
urns, when, on the ipiieaiance of i Spanish fleet before NapUt. the iitadels 
and shipping suddenly opened a tremendous ciiiiionadc on tin cit\ and at 
the same moment some thousand Spanish infuiiti} disdiibnkid and ooin- 
imiu ed a general masKveie in the sticetM 1 he Scapohtans win i onfounded 
and pauie-btrieken at the aggravated pcrhdv but tlic} win ti hiindied times 
more numerous than the handful of timips which assiilcd tlit in When tliey 
iLLovered from then first eonsteriiation, tin 3 attaeked then iTuiniis in every 
stieet , and after a frightful carnage on both side s the Sj»aniards were 
driven either into the fortresses or the sii 

After this conflict, the people, viho, since the dciith of Alaminiillo, had 
fallen under the influence of Geiinaro Annesi, a soldiei cf me iii birth, 
resolved fieicely and fearlessly to Uiiow ofl the Spanish }ok( iltoge ther It 
i hanced that Henry, duke of Guise, who b> maternal dese ent from the second 
line of Anjou hid some heieditaiy pietensioiis to the NeiuKilitin crown, was 
it this juuctuie at Rome on his piivate business and to liiiii tlu insuigents 
ipplied, with the offei of constituting him their ( aptaiii ge iiei il At the 
same time thej resolved to eiect Naples into a republic unde 1 Jus piesidenc^ , 
and the duke, a high-spinted piince, liastened to assume a eoiiimand which 
oTOned so many glonous prospects of ambition The conic st with the Span- 
isli viceroy, his fortresses, and squadron, was then lesumed with new blood- 
shed, and with indecisive results But thougli the NeaiKilitans liad hailed 
the name of a repubbe with rapture, the^ weie, of all people b} tJieir incon- 
sistency and iiiesolution, least qualified foi such a form of government In 
this insurrection, they had for some time piofessed obedience to tlie king of 
Spain, while thej weie resisting his arms , and even now thev wavered, and 
were divided among themselves On the one hand, the duke de Guise, out- 
raged by their excesses, and grasping perhaps at the establishment of an 
arbitrary power in his own person began to exercise an odious iiuthontj, 
and showed himself intolerant of the influence of Annose on the other, 
that leader of the peo^e was irritated at finebng himself deprived of all 
command In his jeslousy of Guise, lie basely resolved to lietia} liis eonn- 
tQmen to the Spaniards, and in the temporary aliMuce of the duke, who 
hM left the city with a small force to protwt the introduction of some sop- 
pbes, he opened tbe gates to the enemy (1648 ad) When the fimomah 
troops re-entered the capital the abject multitude leceived them with load 
Acolamations , and the ouke of Goiise himself, in endeavouring to effect his 
fl^ht, was made pnsoner, and sent to Spam In one of those gloomy Spui- 
iw dungeons he was kept a pnsoner ana mourned for some years the vanity 
of hiS •.tnb^ rlftn. 
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Thus, in a few hours, was the Spanish ydce again fixed on the necks of 
the prostrate Neapolitans; and it was riveted more firmly and grievondy 
than ever. As soon as their submission was secured, almost all the men whio 
had taken a prominent share in the insurrection, and who had been promised 
pardon, were seized, and under various pretences of their liaviM mediated 
new troubles, were either publicly or privately executed. The traitor 
Oennaro Annese himself shared the same fate — a worthy example that 
neither the faith of oaths, nor the memory of eminent services are securities 
against the jealousy and vengeance of despotism. That despotism had no 
longer anything to fear from the degraded people who had returned under 
its iron sceptre. The miseries of Naples could not increase ; but they were 
not diminished until the death of Charles 11 and the extinction of the 
Austrian dynasty of S|)ain in the last year of the century. 

The sister kingdom of Sicily had long shared the lot of Naples, in all the 
distresses which the tyrannical and impolitic government of Spain could 
inflict upon the people. The Sicilians ere only more fortunate than their 
continental iieiglibours, as the inferior wealth and resources of their island 
rendered them a less inviting prey to the insatiable necessities of Spain, to 
the drain of her wars, and the rapacity of lier ininibterh. But even in Sicily, 
which by the excellence of its soil for raising com seems intended to be the 
granary of Italy, the Spanish government succeeded in creating artificial 
dearth and squalid penury ; and in the naturid seat of abundance, the people 
were often without bread to cat. Tlieir misery goaded Iheqk at length 
nearly to the commission of the same excesses as those which have just been 
desonbed at Naples. A few months earlier than the revolt under Masaniello 
the lower orders rose at Palermo, chose fur their leader one Guiseppe d'Alessi, 
a person of as low condition as the Neapolitan demagogue, and under his 
orders put their viceroy, the marquis of los Velos, to flight. But this insur- 
rection at Palermo was less serious than that of Naples and, after passing 
through similar stages, was more easily quelled. The Sicilian viceroy, like 
Arcos, did not scruple at premeditated violation of tlie solemnity of oathb. 
Like him, he swore to grant the people all their demands, and a total amnesty; 
and yet, after perfidiously obtaining the assassination of the popular leader, 
he caused the inhabitants to be slaughtered in the streets, their chiefs to be 
hanged, and the burdens which he had been forced to remove to be laid on 
again. 

This detestable admixture of perfidy and sanguinary violence bent the 
spirit of the Palermitans to the yoke, and Sicily relapsed into the tameness 
of suffering for above twenty-seven years ; until this tranquillity was broken, 
during the general war in Europe, which preceded the Treaty of Nimeguen, 




until epoch, in some measure enjoyed a republican constitution and tw 
governed by a senate of its own, unaer the presidency only of a Spanish 
ueutenant, with very limited powers. This freedom of the city had insured 
its prosperity : its ^pulation amounted to sixty thousand souls, its com- 
merce flouriued, and its wealth rivalled the dreams of avarice. The Nei^- 
itan historian asserts that the privileges of the people had rendered them 
insolent ; but there is more reason to mieve that the Spanish government 
looked with a jealous and unfriendly eye upon a happy independence, which 
was calculated to fill their other Simlian subjects with bitter repinings at ^e 
gloomy contrast of their own wretched slavery. Several differences wi^ 
successive viceroys regarding their privileges had inq^red the citizenB of 
Messina with discontent ; and at length tlmy rose in open rebellion against 
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their Spuiuh goTemor, Don Di^go do Soria, and expriled him from the city 
(1674 A.D.). DoQNuriiiff of defending their rights, without asiiatanoe, 
against the whole power m the Spanish monarchy, they had then reoourM 
to Looia XIV, and tempted him with the offer of the sovereignty of their 
city, and the eventual union of their whole island with the French dominions. 
Louis eligerly closed with a propo^, which 0 [}ened at least an advantageous 
diversion in his war against Simin. He was pnielainied king of Sicily at 
Messina, and immediately despatched a small squadron to take |K)HMcasian of 
the city in his name. 

The arrival of his force was succeeded, early in the fulluwing year, h} 
that of a formidable French fleet, under the duke dc Vixunne; and the 
Messinese, being^ encouraged by these succours, rejected all the Spaiiisli 
offers of indemnity and accommodation. On the other hand, the court of 
Madrid, being roum to exertion by the danger of lc»sing the whole island, 
had iitt^ out a strong armament to secure its prcstTvation and the n^covery 
of Messina ; and a Dutch fleet under the famous Dc Ru}ter arrived in the 
Mediterranean to co-operate with the Sjianisli foi-ees. The war in Sicily was 
prosecuted with fury on both sides for nearly four } ears ; and several Bangui* 
nan* battles were fought off the coast, lietw'een the combined fleets and that 
of France. In all of these the French had the advantage ; in one, the gallant 
De Ruyter fell ; and in another, the French, under Vivonne and Duqueane, 
with iiuerior force, attacked the Dutch and Spanish squadrons of twenty- 
seven sail of the line, nineteen galleys, and severnl iire-sliips at anchor, under 
the guns of Palermo, and gained a complete victory. This success placed 
Messina in security, and might have enabled both Naples and Sicily to throw 
off the onerous dominion of Spain. But the spiritless and sulijiigated people 
evinced no disposition to rise ajpiinst their oppreshors ; and all the efforts 
of the French eventually failed in extending the authority of their monarch 
beyond the walls of Messina. 

The French king had lost the hope of [xisseBsing himself of all Sicily, and 
was already weary of supporting the Messinese, when the conferences for a 
general peace were openra at Nimeguen. There, dictating as a conqueror, 
he might at least have stipulated for the ancient rights of the Messinese, and 
insistM upon an amnesty for the brave citizens, who, relying on the sacred 
obligation of protection, had utterly provoked the vengeance of their Spanirii 
governors by lilacing themselves under his sceptre. But, that his pride 
might not suffer by a formal evacuation of the city as a condition of the 
approaching peace, he basely preferred the gratification of this absurd punc- 
tilio to the real preservation of honour and the common dictates of humanity. 
His troops were secretly ordered to abandon Messina before the simature of 
pem ; and so precipitate was the embarkation that the wretched iuiabitants, 
strickon with sudden terror at their impending fate, despairing of par^n 
from their former governors, and hopeless of successful resisUnce against 
them, had only a few hours to choose betw'een exile and anticipated death, 
^ven thousand of them hurried on board the French fleet, without having 
time to secure even their money or portable articles, and the French com- 
mander, fearing that his veasels would be overiTowded, sailed from the har- 
h(mr; while two thousand more of the fugitives ^et remained on the beach 
with outstrehhed arms, in the last agonies of despair, vainly iin|doring him 
with piercing cries not to atendon them to their merciless enemies. 

^he cenSition of the Messinese who fled for refuge to France,^ and of 
those who remained in the city, differed little in the event. Louis XIV, 
after affording the former an asylum for scaredy more than one ahort yeait 
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nndn (be feith of I^Nuieh MoiportB, %en arfiM on tbeir airiTal ot Meorina, 
and either executed or oon^mned to the galleys. Many others, even of the 
highest rank, ivare reduced to beg their bread over Europe, or to congregate 
in Mnds, and rob on the highways ; and the miserable remnant, plun^d mio 
the abyss of desperation, passed into Turkey, and fearfully consummated 
their wretchedness by the renunciation of their faith. Their brethren, who 
had not quitted Messina, had meanwhile at first been deluded with the hope 
of pardon by the Spanish viceroy of Sicily. But the amnesty which he puV 
lished was revoked by special orders from Madrid ; and all, who had been in 
any way conspicuous in the insurrection, were cither put to death or banished. 
Messina was deprived of all its privileges ; the town-house was razed to the 
ground ; and on the spot was erected a galling monument of the d^rada- 
tion of the city — a pyramid surmounted % the statue of the king of Spain, 
cast with the metid of the great bell which liad formerly summoned the people 
to their free parliaments. The purposes of Spanish tyranny were accom- 
plished : the population of Messina bad dwindled from sixty to eleven thou- 
sand persons; and the obedience of the city was insured by a desolation from 
whion it has never since risen to its ancient prosperity. 

Thus were the annals of Naples and Sicily distinguished o^, during 
the seventeenth century, by paroxysms of popular simering. The condi- 
tion of central Itidy was more obscure and ti^quil ; for we nsoladminis- 
tration of its rulers did not occasion the same resistance. Yet if the pa^ 
TOvernment was less decidedly tyrannical and lapacious tlian that of Bpain, 
the ev^ wliich h^ become inherent in it during preceding ag^s, remained 
undiminished and incurable ; and agricultural ana commercial industry was 
permanently banished from the Roman states. Meanwhile the succession 
of the pontiffs was marked by few circumstances to arrest our attention. 
To Clement VlII, who reigned at the opening of the century, succeeded in 
1604 Leo XI, of the family of Medici, who survived his election only a few 
wedu ; and on his death the cardinal Camillo Borghese was raised to tiie 
tiara by the title of Paul V. Filled with extravammt and exploded opinions 
of the authority of tlie holy see, Paul V sigualised the commencement of his 
pontificate by the impotent attempt to revive those pretensions of the papal 
jurisdiction and supremacy over the powers of the earth, which, in the du k 
ages, had inundated Italy and the empire with blood. He thus involved the 
papacy in disputes with several of the Catholic governments of Europe, and 
m a serious difference with Venice in particular. After his merited defeat 
on this occasion, he cautiously avoidea to compromise his authority by ^e 
xopetition of any similar efforts ; and during the remainder of his pontifi- 
cate of sixteen years, his only cares were to embellish the eoclesiastinsl 
omtal, and to enrich his nephews with vast estates in the Roman patrhnony, 
wmeii thus became the heiwitary possessions of the family of Borghese. 

Paul V, on his death in 1621, was succeeded by Grmry XV, wlmse insig^ 
nifloant pontificate filled only two years ; and in 16x8 tne conclave placed 
the cardinal Maffeo Barberini in the chair of St. Peter, under thtiname ef 
Urban VIII. This pope, during a reign of twenty-one years, was whoDy 
under the guidance ot his two nephews, the cardmal Antonio and Taddeo 
Basheiini, prefect of Rome. These ambitions rdatives were sot a ati c Bed 
Udfli the riches whftoli he heaped upon them^ and their prcdeot of soqni^g 
^ Aeir iainily the ftesMS mhies d tnd ]ta«VloBei 
fyi dssMli by the heoae of Famsset m m i ni tii6 is n 'wsr mth 
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tts iatanit. H« tima affoided Taddao BaiMait M |nIM| «f 
iMriliLftimteit lor aiimmoniiiff hin befon the aimitftllir almibif i 
AH Ais oontemptiioiia nw^leot of the oitatimu the Berberinl obtained ea etdMr 
to MtfiieetnUuig hie Roman fiefs. The dake of Panne had reoontee tfi 
atoa nir hia defence ; the pone excommunicated him ; and hostalitiee ooMh 
qianeed between him and Tadaeo, who acted as general of the churoli. Bvt, 
lids war of the Barbexini, as it has been named, the only stricUj llaliaa| 
eeatest of the century, pr^uced no decisive result. It was invested with M 
lidlanlons character by the cowardice of Taddeo and the papal troops, whej 
to the number of eighteen thousand, fled before a handful of cavalry under 
tibs duke Odoardo. After this disgraceful check, the Barberini were but teo 
hi^l^ to obtain a suspension of anna; and the war was shortly terminated 
by a treaty, which left the combatants in their original state (1644). 

Urban VIII, or rather his nephevrs, had thus failed in gaining possession 
of the fiefs of Castro and Ronciglione ; but the pope had succeeded some 
yearn before in securing to the holy see a much mora important acquuiition, 
which he did not venture to appropriate to his family. This was the duchy 
of Urbin^ which had remained under the sovereignty of the family of 
Rovere since the beginninjpf of the sixteenth century, when Julius lihad 
induced the last prince of the line of Montefeltro to adopt his neidiew 
for a successor. The house of Rovere had for 120 years maintained the 
intelleotual splendour of the little court of Urbino, the most polished 
in Italy; but Urban VI 11 persuaded the aged duke, Francesco Maria, 
who had no male heirs, to abdicate his sovereignty in favour of the churob. 
The duchy of Urbino was annexed to the Roman states ; and the industry 
and prosperity for which it had been remarkable under its own princes 
immediately withered.* 


GAULEO AND THE CHUUCH 


During the pontificate of Urban VIII, an interesting controversy between 
science and themogy reached a culmination in the persecution of Italy's most 
famous scientist of toe century, Gbdileo. This great exiierimental philosopher 
had developed the telescope, and in 1610 made the dimvery of the sateUitee 
of Jupiter. This discovery, along with others almost equally interesting, 
was announced in Galileo’s Ihmeifu Stdereui, published at Venice in IfilO.e 
The title of this work will best convey an idea of the claim it made to 
publio notice : " The Sidereal Meeeenger^ announcing great and very wonder* 
ful apeotables, and offering them to the consideration of everyone, but 
emmally of philosophers and astronomers; which have been observed ly 
CfaSlee OaUm^ etc., by the assistance of a penpeotive glass lately invented 
by him; namely, in the face of the moon, in innumerable fixed stars in the 
milky-way, in nebulous stars, but eq^edally in four planets which revolve 
round Jupiter at different intervals and periods with a wonderful oelerityi 
wbieh, hitherto not known to any one, the author has recently been the Hist 
to detect and has decreed to call the JUedieean etare*' 

The interest this discovery excited was intense ; and^ men were at thte 
period so little habituated to accommodate their convictions on malNffi m 
scienqa to newly observed facts that several of the paper-philoaB|Qn 
as Gimleo tertod them, Hipear to have thought they could grt rid ot these 
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had upon the noopliion of the CopernioBn ayatem waa immediately Taiy 
oonaideiable. It (&>wed that the real uniyeiae waa yerj different from that 
which ancient philcaophera had imagined, and anggeated at once the thoii|^t 
that it contained mechaniam more Tariona and more yaat than had yet dm 
oonjeotuied. And when the ayatem of the planet Jupiter thua offered to lae 
bodily eye a model or image of the aolar ayatem according to the eiewa of 
Ctqpemioua, it aupported the belief of auch an arrangement of the jdaneta, 
an analogy all but irreaiatible. 

Later in toe aame year Galileo obaerved and reported the phaaea of the 
{Janet Venue, thus further corroborating the Copemican doctrine. This 

doctrine when first promulgated 
by Copernicus had apparently 
excited no very great alarm 
among the theologians of the 
time. But its assertion and 
confirmation by Galileo now pro- 
voked a storm of controversy, 
and was visited by severe con- 
demnation. Galileo’s own be- 
haviour appears to have provoked 
the intenerence of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities; but there 
must have been a grei^ change in 
the temper of the times to make 
it possible for his adversaries to 
bring down the sentence of the 
Inquisition upon opinions which 
had been so long current with- 
out giving any aerioua offence. 
The heliocentric doctrine had 
galilbo galiui for a century been making its 

way into the minds of thoughtful 
men, on toe general ground of its simplicity and symmetry. Galileo appears 
to have thought tlmt now, when these original recommendations of the 
lystem had been reinforced by his own discoveries and reasonings, it ought to 
M universally acknowledged as a truth and a reality. And when arguments 
against the fixity of the sun and the motion of the earth were adduced from 
the expressions of Scripture, he could not be satisfied without maintaining 
his favourite opinion to be conformable to Scripture os well as to philosophy; 
and he was very eager in his attempts to obtain from authority a declaration 
to this effect. The ecclesiastical authorities were naturally averse to express 
themselves in favour of a novel opinion, startling to the common mind, 
and contrary to the most obvious meaning of the words of toe Bible; 
and when they were compelled to pronounce, they decided against Gali- 
leo and his doctrines. He was accused before the inquisition in 1616; but 
at that period the result was that he was merely recommended to confine 
himself to the mathematical reasonings upon the system, and to abstain frM 
meddling with the Scripture. Galileo’s zeal for his opinions soon led him 
again to brin^ the question under the notice of the pope, and the result 
was a dedaranon of the Inquisition that the doctrine of the earth’s motion 
appeared to be oontr^ to the sacred Scripture. Galileo was prohibited from 
defending and teaching this doctrine in any manner, and promised obedience 
to this injunction. But in 1682 he published his DiaUgo dtUi due Maee&m 
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ainlttmi M JMmudeo • CbjMmiMiM/f moA in UdA he difcided Um 

bflliooentric lyitem by all tha attongaat aigiuneDla wbkh Hi admlieit iMd. 
Nofc 0^7 Ml but he introduoed into this jOtabyii# a obaraeter vader the aame 
of Simplioiiiii in whose mouth was put the defence of all the anoient dogvesb 
and who was represented as defeated at aU points in the diaoussioD ; end he 
ptefixdd to the JXaloffue a notice. To the JHiereet Reader^ in which, in a Tain 
of transparent irony, he assimed his reasons for the publication. **8eM 
years ago,” he says, wholesome edict was promulgated at Rome, wbM, 
m order to check the perilous scandoU of the present age, imposed ailenoe 
upon the Pytha^rean opinion of the motion of the earth. There werfM 
wanting,” he ad!^ ** persons vrho rashly asserted that this decree was t^ 
resnlt, not of a judicious inquiry, but of a passion ill-informed ; and eom- 
plaints were heard that counsellors, utterly unacquainted with astronomical 
obseirations, ought not to be allowed, with their undue prohibitions, to clip 
the wing^ of speculative intellects. At the hearing of rash huneiitationa like 
these, my zeal could not keep silence.*' And he then goes on to say that he 
wishes, by the publication of Ins Dialogue^ to show that the subject had been 
fully examined at Rome. The result of this was that Galileo was condemned 
for his infraction of tlie injunction laid upon him in ICIG ; his IHabam was 
prohibited ; he himself was commanded to abjure on his knees the doctrine 
which he had taught ; and this abiuration he ^rformed. 

The ecclesiastical authorities iiaving once declared the doctrine of the 
earth's motion to be contrary to Scripture and heretical, long adhered in form 
to this declaration, and did not allow the Copemican system to be taught in 
any other way than as an ** hypothesis.”/ 


THE SUCCESSORS OF rUR VV VIII 


Urban VIII was succeeded in 1644 by Innocent X, who revived with 
more success the pretensions of the holy sec to the fiefs of Castro and Kon- 
ciglione. The unliquidated debts of the house of Farnese were still the 
pretext for the seizure of these possessions ; but the papal officers were 
expelled from Castro, and the bishop, whom Innocent had installed in that 
see, was murdered by order of the minister of Ranuccio II, duke of Parma. 
The pope was so highly exasperated by these acts, that he directed his whole 
force against Castro; the Parmesan troops were repulsed in an attempt to 
succour the place ; and when famine had compelled it to surrender, the 
pope, confounding the innocent inhabitants with the perpetrators of the 
assassination, oauM the city to be razed to its foundations, and a pyramid 
to be erected on the ruins commemorative of his vengeance. The restitu- 
tion of these fiefs to the house of Parma was made a condition of tlm peace 
of the Pyrenees ; but Alexander VII, who succeeded Innocent X in 166^ 
contrived after many negotiations to obtain permission to hold them in 
pMge, until Ranuccio II should discharge the debts of his crown. By the 
lailure of the duke to satisfy this engagement, the disputed states remained 
finally annexed to the popedom. 

The pontificate of Alexander VII proved, however, an epoch of grievous 
humiliation for the pride of the holy see. In 1660, an affray was occasioned 
at Rome through the privileges, arrogantly claimed by the French ambeeia- 
dors, of protecting all the quarter of the city near their residence from the 
wial c^rations of justice ; and Loius XIV determined, in the insolence of 
bis power, to support a pretension which would be intolerable to the meanes t 
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ooort in Eun^. He sent the duke of Grequi as his ambassador to Rome, 
with a numerous and well-armed retmue, to brave the pope in his own 
capital. Crequi took formal military possession of a certain number of 
Btreets near the palace of his embassy, according to the extent over whid) 
the right of asvlum had been permitted hy usage to his predecessors. He 
placed guards throughout this circuit, as if it h^ been one of his ibaster’s 
fortresses ; and the papal government, anxious to avoid a rupture with the 
haughty monarch of France, overlooked the usurpation. But every effort 
to preserve peace was ineffectual against the resolution which had been 
taken cm the opposite side to provoke some open quarrel. The duke of 
Cr^ui’s people made it their occupation to outrage the police of Rome, and 
to insult the Corsican guard of the pope. Still, even these excesses of the 
French were tolerated by Alexander, until they 
rose to such a height that the peaceful citizens 
dared no longer to pass through the streets by 
night. At length the Corsican guards were 
goaded into a fray with the followers of the 
embassy, which brought matters to the crisis 
desired by Louis. Whilethe Corsicans were vio- 
lently irritated by the death of one of their com- 
rades in the broil, they happened to meet the 
carriage of the duchess of Crequi ; they fired 
upon and killed two of her attendants, and 
the duke immediately quitted Rome, as if his 
master had received in his person an un])io- 
voked and mortal affront. 

Alexander VII soon found that Louis XIV 
was rosolved to avail himself of the most seri- 
ous colouring which could be given to this 
affair. The king expelled the pope’s nuncio 
from France; he seized upon Avignon and 
its papal dependencies : ana he assembled uii 
army in Provence, v^hich crossed the Alps to 
take satisfaction in Rome itself. The pope 
at first showed an inclination to assert tlie 
common rights of every crown with becoming 
spirit; ana he endeavoured to enga^ several 
CoiTUMs woBw BT THR Mrkbbb OF CathoUc prlnces to protect the dignity of the 
to'™; l“>ly we- But none of the greet power* were 
■CASFOLD, Vrnicb lo a conditioii at that juncture to undertake 

his defence. His own temporal strenc^ was 
quite unequal to a sti*uggle with Fi'ance ; the spiritual arms of the Yati^n 
had now mllen into contempt; and he had the bitter mortification of being 
obliged to submit to the terms of accommodation which Louis XIV imperi- 
ously dictated. The principal of these were the banishment of all the 
persons who had taken a part in the insult offered to the train of the French 
ambassador; the suppression of the Corsican guard; the erection of a 
column, even in Rome, with a legend to proclaim the injury and its repara- 
tion : and, finally, the mission of one of the pope s own family to Pans to 
make his apologies. All these humiliating conditions were subsoribed to, 
and rigorouuy enforced. Cardinal Chigi, the nephew of Alexander VII, was 
the first ecclesiastic despatched to any monarch, to demand pardon for the 
holy see. 
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Alexander VII did not aurvive thus xnemoiaUe epoeli of denadatiea for 
the papacy above three yean He was succeeded in 1667 Ulament IX, 
who wore the tnple crown o^er two veais, and woh replaced in 1670 hjr 
Clement X Ihe unimjxirtaut leign ot this pojie occupied seven yeanb and 
dosed in 1676 The pontihcate of his bucitssoi. Innocent XI, uas asore 
remaftaUe for the renewal of the quaiiel lesputiugf tin pnvilegea d the 
French embassy lo terminate the flagruit ubusts\\hi(h these privileges 
engendered. Innocent published i dccieo that no foiiign minister should 
tbencefoith Ih accitdiied at the papal couit until he had ixpitshl> ronounoca 
pretension of the kind Ihis reasonable pioMsioii in as admitted wltii- 
out opposition b> all the Catholic monaichs c \cLpt Louis \1\ but he alone 
refus^ to rccogniM its lustice, and on thi dtath of tin duke d'Estid^ 
his amhibbador at Rome, he sent the maK^uis dc 1 anardin to sinctcd him, 
and to enforce the maintenance of the old piiMlcges 1 01 tliib purpose, 
Lavardin was attended by a bcd> of eight hundred arnitd iniii and the 
sovereignty of the po^ie was again insolently bi i\ td in his i n n canitul 1 he 
g^rds of Lavaidm violently excluded the papsl polui ii m all access to 
the quaitei of the city which they occupied, and Innocent it length excom- 
municated the ambass^or 1 his proet eding w oiild at Pans have excited oiil> 
ridicule , but 111 Rome the outraged i>ridt of ilu couit and the prejudices 
ahicli btill enveloped the ancient tliioni of pipil BupKinii) and super- 
stition, excluded Lavardin fiom the palt of sociily and lu found ihe soli- 
tude in which he was left bo iiksome tint he at list petitioned to be 
recalled 

ihe pontificate of Innocent XI tciminited in 1( 81), and it was not until 
three \eais after his death that Louis XIV was at length jkisu idcd to desist 
iiom the assertion of a pictended light, winch could ha\c no othei object 
thm to gratify his piide at the expense of niultipl) mg crime and anarch}, 
in the chosen se it ot the leligion which he prolcssed 1 his was the last 
event in the papal annals of the seyentniith century whuh dcsenos to lie 
recorded We have alieady found the icigns ol hcvti il of the popes entirely 
barren of ciicumstance , and aftei tint ot limotcnt XI, wc should be alto- 
gether at a loss how to ^stow a single comment upon ihe obscure ijontifi- 
e lies of his next three succesbois ot Alexandci YllI, wli > dud 111 1691, 
of Innocent XII , and of Clement XI, who was placed in the chair of bt 
Peter m the last year of the century 

The two contests with the popedom, which the house ot 1 arncso main- 
tained for the posbession of the hem of Castro and Ronciglione, were almost 
the only remaikable circumstances in the annals of the duchy of Pirma 
dunng this century Ranuccio I, the son of the lieio Alessandio haititse, 
who wore the ducal crown at its commencement, resembled his f itlier in no 
quahty but mere courage His long reign was distinguished only for its 
habitual tyranny and avanoe , and for the wanton cruelty with which he 
caused a great number of his nobihty and other subjects to be jmt to death 
in 1612, wat he might confiscate their pioperty undei the charge of a con- 
spiracy, which appears to have had no real existence He was succeeded in 
1622 by his son, Odoard, whose misplaced confidence m liis militar} talents 
plunged hiB subjects into many oalamities Vainly imagining that the mar- 
tial virtues of Ins grandfather Alessandro were hereditary in his person, he 
eagerly sought occassion of entering on a career of activity and distinction 
in tbe field, for which ^ egotisticu presumption and his excessive eorpn- 
leno'* equally disqualified him By engaging, in 1685, in the war between 
France and Spam in northern Italy, as the ally of the former power, lie 
H w — TOL. K 2 K 
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exposed his states to cruel ravages; and though, in the subsequent war of 
the Barberini he was indebted to the misconduct of the papid annv for the 
preservation of his fiefs, that contest did not terminate until he had con- 
sumed the resources of his duchy by his prodigality and ignorance. 

The death of Odoard, in 1646, relieved his subjects from the apprehenskm 
of a continuance of similar evils from his restless temper ; and the miid and 
indolent character of his son Ranuooio II seemed to promise an era of greater 
tranquillity. But Ranucoio was always governed by unworthy favourites, 
who oppressed his people; and it was one of these ministers, whose violence, 
as we have seen, provoked the destruction of Castro, and entailed the loss of 
its dependencies on the duchy of Parma. The long and feeble reign of Ranuooio 
II, thus marked only by disgrace, was a fitting prelude to the extinction of 
the sovereignty and existence of the house of Farnese. Buried in slothful 
indulgence and lethargy, the members of the ducal family were oppressed 
with hereditary obesity, which shortened their lives. Ranuccio 11 himself 
survived to the year 1694; but he might already anticipate the approaching 
failure of the male hue of his dynasty. Odoard, the eldest of his sons, had 
died before him of suffocation, the consequence of corpulence; the two 
others, Don Francesco and Don Vincente, who were destined successively to 
ascend the throne after him, resembled their brother in their diseased con- 
stitutions ; and the probability that these princes would die without issue 
rendered their niece, Elizabeth (Elisabetta) Farnese, daughter of Odoard, 
sole presumptive heiress of the states of her family. » 


LESSER PBINOIPALITIBB 

Of the dukes of Parma, whose reigps filled the seventeenth century, not 
one deserved either the love of his pe^le or the respect of posterity. The 
contemporary annals of the princes of Este were graced by more ability and 
virtue. But the reduction of the dominion of those sovereigns to the nar- 
row limits of the duchies of Modena and Reggio diminished the consequence 
which their ancestors had enjoyed in Italy during the precedi^ century, 
More the seizure of Ferrara by the Roman see. Don Cesare of Este, whose 
weakness had submitted to this spoliation, reigned until the year 1628. His 
subjects of Modena forgave him a pusillanimity which had rendered their 
city the elegant seat of his beneficent reign. His son, Alfonso III, who suc- 
ceeded him, was stricken with such wondrous afiSiction for the death of his 
wife, only a few months after his accession to the ducal crown, that he abdi- 
cated his throne, and retired into a Capuchin convent in the Tyrol. On 
this event, his son Francesco I assumed his sceptre in 1629, and reigned 
nearly thirty years. Joining in the wars of the times in upper Italy between 
France and Spain, and alternately espousing their opposite causes, Francesco 
I acquired the reputation of one of the ablest captains of his age, as he was 
also one of the best sovereigns. His skilful conduct and policy in these 
unimportant contests were rewarded by the extension of his territories; 
and in 1686, the little principality of Correggio (more famous in the annals 
of art than of war) was annexed to his imperiid fiefs. Neither the short 
reign of his son and successor, Alfonso IV, which commenced in 1658 and 
ended in 1662, nor that of his grandson, Francesco II, which began with 
a feeble minority and terminated after a protracted a^inistration of the 
same character, demand our particular notice ; and in 1694, the cardinal 
Rinaldo, son of the first Francesco, succeeded his nephew, and entered upon 
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A reign whioh was resened for signal oalamitiea in the first ysais of ths new 
century. 

In the affairs of Parma and Modena, during the century before iiS| there 
IS scarcely anything to inute our attentiou . but tlie fortunes of Msutna* so 
obscure in the preoMing age, were rendered somewhat remarki^e in this by 
the iiflars which the disputed succession to its so^cnigiity occasioned The 
reign of Vincente I, who, Iciving succceucd to the ducal cruuiis of Mantua 
and Montferiat in 1587, still woie them at the opening of the seventeenth 
oentur}, and tliat of his successor Ftancesco IV, a ere equaU} obscure and 
ummporUnt But, on the death of Francesco, in 1G12, some tioublea arose, 
from the pretensions which the duke of Sa\o\ ud\ anted aiitw o\er the state 
of Montferrat It was not until aftei se\enu }ettiH that negotiations termi- 
nated the indecisive hostilities which weie thus occasioned, and in which 
Spam interfered directly against the duke of Sa\o>, while France more 
indirectly assisted him By the Treaty of Asti in 1015, ind of l^ladrid in 
1617, the duke of Savoy engaged to leave Montfirrat to the house of 
Gonsaga, until the em^ior should decide on his claims The last duke 
of Mantua, Francesco iV, had left only a daughter but us Montferrat was 
a femmine fief, that state descended to her , while her falhtr s two brothers, 
Ferdmando and \ incente II, reigned successively over Mantua without leav- 
ing issue On the death of the latter of these two princes, both of whom 
shortened tlicii days by their mfamous dtbaucberies, the diiect male line 
of the ducal house of Gonzaga became extinct , and the light of succession to 
the Mantua duchy devolved on a collateral branch, dcsceiiutd from a > ounger 
son of the duke Fedeiigo II, who had died in 1540 Ihis pint of the family 
of Gonzaga was established in France, m possession of tlu iirst liunouis of 
nobility, and was now represented by Chailes, duke de Nepers By sending 
his son, the duke of Rethel, to Mantua iii the List illness of Vineente II, 
Charles not only seemed the succession to tlial duchy, which he might law- 
fully claim, but reaniiexed Montfeirat to its diadem Foi, on the very same 
night on which Vincente II expired, tlie duke of Bethel u(ei\ed the hand 
of Maria, the daughter of Francesco IV, and heiiess oi Montferrat, and 
the nght of inheritance to all the states of the due il line thus centred in the 
bramm of Nevois 

The new ducal house of Gonzaga did not commence its sovereignty over 
Mantua and Montferrat without violent opposition Ihe tluke of Savoy 
lenewed his claim upon the latter piovince , and ( esare Gonzaga, duke of 
Guastalla, the representative of a distant branch of that family, made preten- 
sions to the duchy of Mantua At the same time the Spanisli government 
thought to take advantage of a disputed succession, for the puiposc. of annex- 
ing the Mantuan to the Milanese states, and the emperor Ferdinand II 
placed the duke of Nevers under the ban of the empire foi having taken 
possession of its dependent fiefs without waiting for a iormal investiture at 
its hands The objects of Fcrdmand weie evidently to revive the impsrud 
junsdiotion in Italy, and to ennch the Spanish dynasty of his family Iw the 
acquisition of tiiese states To promote these combined plans of the house 
of Austria an impeiud army crossed the Alps, and surpiised the city of 
Mantua, which was sacked with merciless ferocity (1630) At the same 
time the duke of Savoy concluded a treaty with Spam, for the partitUNi of 
Montferrat , and the new dnke of Mantua seemed likely to be dismisssssed 
of the whole of hia dominions. But fortunately for him, it was at tbia lono- 
tore that Gardmal Richelieu had enteied on his famous desim ^ hnmUiu 
the power and amlntion of both tiie Spanish snd Gennsn dynssliss of the 
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house of Austria ; and a French army, under Louis XIII in mrson, forcing 
the pass at Susa, crossed the Alps to suppc^ the Gk>nzagas of Severs against 
all weir enemies. We pass over the uninteresting details of the genml 
war, which was tiius kindled in northern Italy by the Mantuan succession. 
Whw Richelieu himself appeared on the theatre of contest, at tlie head of 
a formi^blo French army, all resistance was hopeless; and his sdcoess 
shortly produced an accommodation between the belligerents in the penin- 
sula, by which the emperor was compelled, in the settlement of the matter, to 
bestow the disputed investiture of Mantua and Montferrat upon Charles of 
Nevers (1681). 

This prince, who thenceforth reigned at Mantua under the title of 
Carlo I, I'etained tlmt duchy without further opposition. But in 1685 he 

was drawn, by the memory of the 
eminent semces wliich France had 
rendered him, into an alliance with that 
power against Spain, in the new war 
wliich broke out between the rival 
dynasties of Bourbon and Austria. 
Such a connection could serve, how- 
ever, only to destroy the repose and 
endanger the safety of his duchies. 
Neither Carlo I nor his son Carlo 11, 
who succeeded him in 1687» oould pre- 
vent Montferrat from being perpet- 
ually overrun and ravaged by the 
contending armies of France, Spain, 
the empire, and Savoy ; and the Man- 
tuan dukes abandoned almost every 
effort to retain the possession of that 
province until, after being for above 
twenty years the seat of warfare and 
desolation, it was at lenrth restored to 
Carlo II by the general Peace of the 
Pyrenees. 

Carlo 11 died in 1665 ; and his son 
Ferdinando Carlo commenced the long 
and disgraceful reign with which the 
sovereignty and race of the Gonzagas 
were to terminate early in the next 
century. This prince, more dissolute, 
more insensible of dishonour, more 
deeply buried in grovelling vice than 
almost any of his predecessors, was 
worthy of being the last of a family which, since its elevation to the tyranny 
of Mantua, had, during four centuries of sovereigpity, relieved its career of 
blood and debauchery by few examples of true greatness and virtue. To 
grati^ito extravagancy and indulge in his low and vicious excesses, Ferdi- 
nando^rlo crushed his people under grievous taxation. To raise fre^ 
supplies, which his exhausted states oould no longer afford, he shamdesdy in 
1680 sold Casale, the capital of Montferrat, to Louis XIV, who immediately 
occupied the place with twelve thousand men under his general Catinat 
The sums whimi the duke thus raised, either by extortion from his oppress^ 
subjects or from this disgraceful transaction, were dissipated in abuidoned 
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pleaHuiob lu Uie cdmivals of Veuiu., among a people i»lio openlf eYinoctl 
their contempt foi him, and whose so\eieign oligaroh} ]ui8iieu a decree £oi- 
bidding any of their noble body from mingling iii his societ} . 


Tt8CA\\ 

Fiom the affuiis of Maiitmi, mi} ]msM td ihosi of Tiimcuii> ; but lh« 
transition is attended with little augiiuiit itioii ot inttust A oomnion 
dearth of atti action maiks tht annals of most ot the (its|HitiMiim of Itah ; 
and when Tuscany descended to the i ink of a duih}, lui pit-uimnonct* of 
splendour hui\ivi.d onl} in the past, and liii iiukUiii stoi\ sunk into the 
baine ignomiuious obscuiity Mitli that ot Paimi, iiid Modi nu, and Mantua 
We are reminded only of the izistcnot of tlit solitan iipuhlu \ihioh sui- 
vi\ed in this quaitei of Italy, to \%ondti how Lucca tsi i])cd buhjugation to 
the powei i\hose dominions encircled and hcninud in lit i naiiow territory , 
and we aie pcimittcd to contemplati hti ancient lepuhlii in rnals, rioreiice, 
Siena, and Pisa, onl> as the capital and the piovincial cities of the ducal 
boseieisns of Tusean} Of these pi nice s of the hoiisi of Medici, four 
icigneu bucccssnely duiing the bescnteeiith ct iitiiiy At its coiiimeiicement, 
the ducal cioi\n was uoni by I'cidinaiid 1, aliosc peisonal mi is and politi- 
cil talents liaM been ahead} noticed Aftc« tin fuliiie ot his project to 
thioa ofi the S|)anibh yoke, lus cffoits wtu e\iliisi\el> devoted to Uie 
cncouiagcment of commcicc iiid mil Hint iiidiisti> among his subjects; 
and the enlightened measuies to 'ahich lit was piomptid h} a thoiougli 
knowledge ot the science of govenmiciit, ind a keen |Hi(cption of his oaii 
mteiebts lewaided ^itn signal success lo attiact the tiade of the 
MediteiicUieaii to the slioies of Puscan}, he made choici of the caHtle of 
Livoino (Leghorn) foi the beat oi a fret jioit lit inipioicd the iiatuial 
advantages of its liarboui, winch had alieady ext tied tin attention of home 
of his predecessors, by several giand and useful woiks, he invested the 
town which lose on the site with lilieral piivileges, and fiom this epoch, 
Livorno continued to flouiish, until it attained the iiieicantilL prosperity and 
opulence which have lendered it ont of the iiibt niaiitime citicHof the penin- 
bula. The skilful policy which rerdiniind 1 pin sued iii this and other 
lespectb produced a rapid influx of wealth into lus states , and before hu 
death, which occuried in 1609, he had amassed immense treasures 

Several of the flrbt piinces of the ducal house of Medici heemed to have 
inherited some portion of that coromeicial abilit} by which their merchant 
ancestors had founded the giandeui of then house , and they piohted by the 
contempt or ignorance whimi piecluded othei Italian princes from nvi^ng 
them in the cultivation of the same pni suits (''osmo 11, the son and sucoea- 
Boi of Feidinand, imitated lus example with e\cn moie carpest zeal, and 
wnth moie brilliant success. But on his death, in 1021, the minonty of his 
Bon Ferdinand II destroyed the tiansient piospeiity of the ducal yovem* 
ment. The nch treasniy of the two preceding dukes was drained m nmish- 
ing troops and subsidies to Spam and Austria , and Feidinand, who WM left 
under the gnardiandiip of his grandmothei and mother, w as onlv released 
from female tutelage cm attammg the age of manhood, to exhibit during his 
long reign all tlie enfeeblmg oonsequences of such an education. His chanc- 
ter was mild, peaceable, and benevolent , and his admmietration responded 
ko his personal qualities. From fhw epoch, the political importanoe of Tus- 
cany entirtiy ceased; the state was sUicken with moral paralysis, andlethaig} 
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and indolence became the only oharacteiistios of the government and the 
pecmle. 

Ferdinand II, however, was not destitute of talents , and the enthusiasm 
with which the grand-duke and his brothei piomot^ the cultivation of 
science at least piotected his inactive leign from the repioach of utter insig- 
nificance But Ills son, Cosmo III, who ascended his throne in 1670, reigned 
with a weakness which was relieved b} no intellectual tastes Unhappy and 
suspicious in Ills temper, his life was embitteied by domestic disagieements 
witn his duchess , fanatical and bigoted, he was constantly surrounded and 
governed by monkb , and at the close of the seventeenth century, Florence, 
once the throne of liteiature, the fair and splendid seat of all the aite which 
can embellish and illumine life, was converted into the temple of gloomy 
superstition and hypocrisy. 


FlU)MONr AND SAVOY 

While the othei ducal thiones of Italy weie thus for the most jiait filled 
only by slothful \oluptuiries, that of Sa\oy seemed resei\ed ioi a succession 
of sovereigns, whose feirless activity and political talents constantly placed 
their characteis in biilliant contrast with the indolence and imbecibty 
of their despicable contemi)oiaiies Ihe Instory of this house ^liows in a 
stiikmg mannei how tlie destinies of i mition m i} depend on tlic foi tunes 
of a piincely family Duiiiig eight centimes the piinccs of Savoy li ive, in 
the words of Gliailcs Kminanuel III, ^ tieatcd Italy as an articlioke to be 
eaten leaf by leaf llieu woik is now [leiiccted in the freedom of the 
state. 

The descent of Huiiibeit the Wliitehaiided, the foimdei of the fiiuil}, is 
uncertain, but he w is piobahly a son of Aiiudeus the gicat giandson of 
Boson of Provence In lewiid foi sci vicis leiidered to Hudolf 111 of Arles 
Humbeit obUmed fiom liiiii in 1027 the (ounties of Sa^o> and Maunenne, 
and fiom the em[)eioi Com id ihe S die, Chabl us and the lowei Valais On 
his death in 1048 he wis succeeded ixih i^is by ]iis eldest son, Amadeus I, but 
eventually by Ins fouitli sou, Otho, avIio, by his m image with Adelaide of 
Susa, obtained the counties of iuiin and the Val d’Aosta, and so acqjmied a 
footing m the a alley of the Po Otho was succeeded in 1000 by ms son 
Amadeus II, who maintained a ludicious neutrality between liis brother- 
in-law, the empeioi Heniy IV, and the pope In rewaid foi liis mediation 
he obtained from the formei, aftei Ganossa, the jnovince of Bugey Ihe 
accession of Ins son Humbeit II m 1080 biought tiesli increase of teintory 
in the valley of the Taicuitaise, and in 1091 this piince succeeded to the 
diraties of hiB giandmothei, Adelaide Amadeus 111 came to the throne in 
1103, and in 1111 Ins states were created counties of the empiie by Henry V 
On his way home fiom the cxusadcs m 1149 Amadeus died at Nicosia, and 
was succeeded by his son Humbeit III The pnnee took the part of the 
pope apunst Barbarossa, who lavaged his teiiitoiies until Humbert’s deatli 
m 1188. The guardians of his son Thomas leconciled their ward and the 
empeior He received from Henry VI accessions of temtory in Vaud, 
Bogey, and Vahus, with the title of impeiial vicai m Piedmont and Lom- 
liaray. He was fdlowed in 1233 by AmadeuR IV. A campaign against 
the inhabitants of V^ais ended in the annexation of then distnct, and his 
suppoit of Fiedeiiok II against the pope caused the election of Ghablais 
and Aosta into a duchy. 
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In 1258 hi8 sou Bonifsoe anooeeded to Ins states at tbe ago of but 
after giving proofs of his vidonr by defeating the troops of Charles of Aqjott 
before Tunn, be was taken pnsoner and died of gnef (1268). 

The Sabo law now came into operation for tbe first time, and Peter, the 
uncl^ of Boniface, was called to the throne riiis prince, on the marriage 
of his nieces, Eleanor and Sancha of Pnwence, with lleiir> III of England 
and Richard, earl of Cornwall, had visited Liigliind, when he had been 
created earl of Richmond, and built a paUci in Loudon, afterwards oalUd 
Savoy House In letum he recognised the claims of Uiih ird to tlie impei«pl 
tfaffone, and rectived from him k}burg, in the duKisi of Liusaiine At his 
death m 1268 he was succeeded by hts hiothci Philip 1, who dud m 128^ 
when tlieir nephew Amadeus V came to the throne 1 his piiiu c, surnained 
the Great, united Bduge and Bresae to his sUtes in right of his wife Sib\lla, 
(iiid later on lower Faucigny and part of Gent^ i ror his snond wiK ho 
married Mary of Biabant, sister of the emperoi Heiir\ VII, fioin whom 
he recened the seigniory of Aosta llis life was pasbod in continual and 
victorious warfare, and one of his last exploits was to force the lurks to 
raise the siege of Rhodes He died m 1323 IIis son Ldward succeeded 
him, and d>ing in 1329, was followed h> his brotlipr A>nioii This piince 
died in 1843, when his son Amadeus VI ascended the thiono llis reign 
was like his grandfathers, a senes of petiv wais, fioiii which lie came out 
virtoiious and with extended territory, until he died of the plague (1888) 
Ihc promising leigii of liis son Amadeus VI 1 was rut shoit h} a fall from 
his horse in 1391 Befoic liis death, howctci, ho had icce ivtel the allegiance 
of Barcelonnette, VentimigUa, Villafraiic i, and Nice, so g lining access to the 
Mediterranean 

His son Amadeus VIII now came tei the throne, undci the guaidianship 
of his giandmother Bona (Bonne) dc Bouillon On attuning Ins inajonty 
he first diiected lus effoits to sticngthening his powe i in the outlying prov- 
inces. The states of Savoy now extended frmi the Lake of (leiicvn to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Saune to tlic Scsia Am ideas threw all 
the weight of his powei on tlie side of the empeior, and Sigisinuiid in 141b 
erected the counties of Savoy and Piedmont into duchies Vt this time, too, 
the duke recoveied the hef of Piedmont, which had been giantcd to Philip, 
pnn of Achaia, b> Amadeus V 'ihe coiint> of Vcictlli aftei wards re- 
warded linn for joining the league against the duke oi Milan, but in 1484 
a plot against his life made liim put into execution a jd in hr had long formed, 
of retinng to a monastery He accoidingl^ made his son Louis lieutcnaiit- 

S meial of the dukedom, and assumed the habit of the knights of St Maurice 
ut he was not destined to find the lepose he sought 1 he prelates assembled 
at the council of Bale voted ihe deposition of Po|)e Eiigcniub IV, and elected 
Amadeus m his place, as Felix V He abdiCfited his dukedom definitely, but 
without much gam m temporal honours, for the sehisni continued until the 
death of Eiigenius in 144 1, shortly aftei which it was healed by the honour- 
able submission of Felix to Nicholas V ihc eiily years of Louis* reiffn 
were under the guidance of his father, and peace and prosperity blessed his 
people ; but he afterwards made an alliance with the dauphin which brought 
him mto conflict with Charles VII of France, though a lasting reconciliation 
was soon ^ected. His son Amadeus IX succeeded in 1465, but, though hu 
virtues led to his beatification, his bodily sufferings made him assign the 
regenev to his wife Yolande, a daughter of Cliailes vll. He died m 1472, 
whrn his son Philibert I succeeded to the throne and to his share m tbe 
contests of Yolande with her brother and brothers-in-law. His reign lasted 
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only ten years, when he was aucoeeded by his brother Charles I. This prince 
raised for a time by his valour the drooping fortunes of his house, but he 
died in 1489 at the age of thirty-one, having inherited from his aunt, Char- 
lotte of Lusignan, her pretensions to the titimr kin^oms of Cyprus, Jerusa- 
lem, and Armenia. He was succeeded by his son Charles 11, an infant, ^who, 
dying in 1496, was followed by Philip II, brother of Amadeus XL He 
died in 1497, leaving Philibert II, who succeeded him, and Charles III, who 
ascended the tlirone on his brother’s death in 1*504. In spite of himself 
Charles was drawn into the wars of the period, but the decisive victory of 
Francis at Marignano ^ave the duke the opportunity of negotiating tlie con- 
ference at Bologna which led to the conclusion of peace in 1516. Charles 
was less fortunate in the part he took in the wars between Francis I and 
Charles V, the brother-in-law of his wife. He tried to maintain a strict 
neutrality, but his attendance at the emperor’s coronation at Bologna in 1580 
was imperative in his double character of kinsman and vassal. The visit 
was fat^ to liim, for he was rewiirded with the county of Asti, and this so 
displeased the French king that on tlie revolt of Geneva to Protestantism in 
1532, Francis sent help to the citizens. Berne and Fribourg did likewise, 
and so expelled the duke from Lausanne and Vaud. Charles now sided 
definitely with the emperor, and Finncis at once raised some imagery 
claims to his states. On their rejection the French army marched into 
Savoy, descended on Piedmont, and seized Turin (1586). Charles V came 
to the aid of his ally, and invested the city, but was obliged to fhake peace. 
France kept Savoy, and the emperor occupied Piedmont, so that only Nice 
remained to the duke. On the resumption of hostilities in 1541 Piedmont 
again suffered. In 1544 the Treaty of Crespy restored his states to Charles, 
but the terms were not carried out, and he med of grief in 1558. His only 
surviving son, Emmanuel Philibert, succeeded to the rights, but not the 
domains of his aneeators. On the abdication of Charles V the duke was 
appointed governor of the Low Countries, and in 1557 the victory of St. Quen- 
tin marked him as one of the first geuends of his time. Such services could 
not go unrewarded, and the Peace of Cateau-Cambresis restoi’ed him his 
states, wiUi certain exceptions still to be held by France and Spain. One 
of the conditions of the treaty also provided for the marriage of the duke 
with Margaret of France, sister of Henry II. The evacuation of the places 
hdd by them was faithfully carried out by the contracting powers, and 
Emmanuel Philibert occupied himself in strengthening his military and naval 
forces, until his death in 1580 prevented the execution of his ambitious 
designs. His son Charles Emmanuel I, called the Great, threw in his lot with 
Si»in, and in 1590 invadsd Provence and was received hj the citizens of Aix. 
His intention was doubtless to revive the ancient kingdom of Arles, but his 
plans were frustrated by the accession of Henry IV to the throne of France.^ 

By his treaty with Henry, in the year 1601, Charles Emmanuel exchannd 
his Savoyard county of Bresse for the Italian marquisate of Saluzzo. By 
this arrangement, the duke of Savoy sacrificed a fertile province to acquire a 
barren and rocky territory ; but he excluded the French from an easy accew 
into Piedmont, and strengthened his Italian frontier. By consolidating his 
states, he gained a considerable advance towards the future independence of 
his family; and the superiority of his policy over that of Heniw IV in this 
transaction occasioned the remark of a conten^rary, that the fVench king 
had bargained like a peddler, and the Savoyara duke like a king. 

From this epoch, the house of Savoy became almost exclusively an Itfdian 
power, and its princes, to use the language of one of their historians, thence- 
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forth viewed the lemains of Uieir tranbinonione posheHSions only as a noble- 
man, movinff in the splendour of a oouit, rejpurds the aiu lent and nwleoted 
hef from wnich he denves his title Charles Emmanuel found tfiit the 
impio\ement effected in the geographical posture of hm states imine^tely 
iiicief|md his im|Mrtance, and his alliaiKe \uis courted both by Fnuioe 
and Spam But uuiing the remainder of liis long reign, his own restless and 
overweening ambition, and the natuial ditlu iiltica of ins situation, placed as 
he was with inferior strength between two might\ ii\als, entailed many 
calamities on his dominions He made an uiisuc cessfiil attempt in 1602 to 
burpiise Geneva by an escilade in the night, and after a disgiaceful lemilse 
concluded a peace, which recognised the indeiH.ndi lu i of that republic. 
Ten yCfirs later, he endeavouied, tis we havt seen, to wust Aloiitfeziat fiom 
the house of Goiizaga, but liciiig viokiitlv opjobcd b} S|miii and weakly 
suppoited by TraiKe, lit wib (ompclUd aftii sc vital veils of hostilities, 
to submit his claim to the dttiBiuii of the uii]uioi — oi in ollui woids, to 
ibandon it altogtlliti Such ehttks to his ainhition win liowixei of little 
impoituiite, m tompaiisoii with the itvcists (onsupiiiit iipmi the ihaie 
which he took iii the wax of the Mantuan sucetssioii (IbJK) 

In that contest he was induced, l)> the ho]K of paititionmg Montferrat 
with the Sp^ini lids, to unite with them against the new duke ot Mantua 
and the Fxeiidi liis suppoiteis. and he buflcied lieiviK in tins alliance 
When Louis XllI, at tlie he id of a gilkuit foieed the stioiig pass of 
Susa against the duke and his ti oops, and oviiraii all Piedmont, Charleys 
Emmanuel was compelled to imiehase the eleliiei'inre of his stites hv sign 
mg a sepal ate peaee, and leaving the ioiiiess ol Siisi is a pledge in the 
hauels of the eo]K|ueiois They iiihisted fuither tint he should act offen- 
sively against lus foimei allies, but Louis \111 ind liis great miiitbter 
Richelieu vveie no sooner lee^illed into l*ianee b> the wai igainst the Piot- 
ebtants, than the veisatile duke, leseiiliiig tlieii t>iaiiii}, immediately 
resumed Ins league with Spam 

The possession of Susa leiideied the 1 reiuh iiiisteis of tlie gates of the 
Savoyard dominions , and as sexin as Richelieu h id triumplimtly eoncliided 
the vvai against the Huguenots, he returned to tlie Al|»s He was invested 
by his master vvitli a supieme military eominand, vvhieh disgraced his pnebtlv 
functions, and he pouied the foices of kianee again into I’ledmoiit. All 
Savoy was conquered by the Fieneh king in peison , and above liulf of Pied- 
mont was seized by his foices under the wailike cardinal Amidst so many 
crnel reveises, oppressed by the overwheliiuiig stieiigth of lus eiieiiiies, and 
abandoned by his Spanish allies, who made no vigoious efloits to aixest tlie 
progress of the Fiench, Charles Emmanuel suddenly bieailied his last, after 
a reign of fifty years (1630) 

victor Amadeus I, his eldest son and successor, wis the husliand of 
Christina, daughter of Henry IV of k ranee, aud thiiefoic disposed to ally 
himself with hei country Almost unmediatel} aftei his ae cession to the 
dneal crown, he entered mto negotiations with Richelieu, wlucli terminated 
in a truce. In the followmg ^ear, the genexal peace, which concluded Uie 
war of the Mantuan sucxsession, was signed at Cherasco (1631) By this 
treaty, the new duke of Savoy recovexed all his dominions except Pinerolo 
(Piraerol), which he was compelled to cede to the krench , who, although 
Rumeben restored Susa to Victor Amadeus, thus reUined possession of the 
puses of the Alps by Brianqon and the valle} of Exilles Victor Amadetur 
was not inferior to his father either in courage or abibties, bnt he was 
not equally leeUess and intngumg. Submitting to circumstances beyond 
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Ids control, he endured the ascendency which France had acquired over his 
states, and the yet more fffldling pride of Richelieu, with temper and pru- 
dence. To the dose of his short reign he maintained with good faith a 
close alliance with Louis XIII, which indeed it was scarcely optional with 
him to have rejected, and which, in 1634, involved him, as an auxiliary, in 
a new war undertaken by Richelieu a^nst the house of Austria. 

The death of Victor Amadeus in 1637, while this contest was yet raging, 
was the prelude to still heavier calamities for his house and his subjects thw 
either liad known for nearly a century. He left two infant sons, the eldest 
of whom ^ing almost immediately after him, the succession devolved upon 
the other, Charles Emmanuel II, a boy of four years of age. By his testa- 
ment, Victor Amadeus committed tlie regency of liis stat^ and the care of 
his children, to his duchess Christina. The government of tliat princess 
was in the outset assailed by the secret machinations of Richelieu, and by the 
open hostility of the brotliers of her late liusband. Richelieu designed to 
imprison the sister, and to despoil the nrahew of his own master ; and he 
would have annexed their states to the French monarchy, under the plea 
that the care of the young prince and the regency of his duchy belonged 
,of right to Louis XIII, as his maternal uncle. When the vigilance of 
Christina defeated the intention of the cardinal to surprise her at Ver- 
ceUi, the sister of Louis XIII liad still to endure all the despotic influence 
of her brother’s minister. The conduct of her husband’s relations left her 
however no alternative but to purchase the aid of the French ag^iust them. 

Both the brothers of Victor Amadeus, the cardinal Maurice, and Prince 
Thomas (founder of the branch of Savoy-Carignano), had quarrelled with the 
late duke, and withdrawn from his court to embrace the party of his enemies ; 
the one entered the service of the emperor, the other that of the king of 
Spain in the Low Countries. On the death of Victor Amadeus, they returned 
to Piedmont only to trouble the administration of Christina by themselves 
laying claim to the regency ; and at length, on her resisting their pretensions, 
they openly asserted them in arms. The two princes were supported by 
the house of Austria ; the duchess-regent was protected by France ; and the 
whole country of Savoy and Piedmont was at once plunged into the aggra- 
vated horrors of foreign and civil war. In the first year of this unhappy 
contest, the capital was delivered into the liands of Prince Thomas by his 
partisans ; and the regent, escaping with difficulty on this surprise into the 
citadel of Turin, was compelled to consign tlie defence of that fortress to 
the French, who traacherously retained Uie deposit for eighteen years. In 
like manner, they acquired possession of several important places ; the Span- 
iards on their part became masters of others ; and while the regent ana her 
brothers-in-law were contending for the government of Piedmont, they were 
betrayed by the ill faith and ambition of their respective protectors. 

A reconciliation in the ducal family was at length effected by the tardy 
discovery that mutual injuries could terminate only in common ruin. The 
two princes deserted the party of Spain, and succeeded in recovering for their 
house most of the fortresses wliich they had aided the Spaniards in reducing. 
The dudiess-mother retained the regency ; and the princes were gratifi A 
with Ihe same appanages by which she mid originally offered to purchase 
their friendship. Still the French remained all poweitul in Piedmont ; and 
if dealJi had not interrupted the projects of Richelieu, it is probable that the 
ducal house of Savoy would have been utterly sacrificed to his skilful and 
unprincipled policy, and that its dominions would have been permanently 
annexed to the monarchy of France. Even under the government of his 
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more pacific 8 U 00 e 8 K>r,MaKarin, it wu not until the year 1657 that the French 
gamaon uras withdrawn from the citadel of Turin ; and thu act of juatioe 
was only extorted from that mmiater as the price of hia nieoe'a maniage 
into the ducal family of Savo} The exhaustion of Spain and the intend 
tronblea of France had totally pieiented the actne prosecution in nordiem 
Ital} of the long uai between those pouers But the embers of hoatBity 
were not wholly extmguialied in Piedmont until the Peace of the Pyreneea, 
b} which Charles Cmmanuel II icco\eied till hw dnch\ except Pinerolo and 
its Alpine passes, and these the hrench still retaiiud 

The termination of the minority of CIiiiIch Lmmanucl II, m 1646, had 
put an end to the intrigueb of his uncles Hut tin duke i ontinui d to Hulimit 
to the ambitious and able control of his inothei until lui dtuili . and hw 
subsequent reign u is in no respect brilliant Ills statts, lio^iit r, after tho 
Treaty of the Pyrenees, enjo}ed a long iiitcixul of reinisi , and though 
the eaily close of liis life in 1675 subjected them to .inothci niinoiit>, it 
pioved neithei tuibulent nor calamitous, <is Ins ou n h id done Ills son, tlie 
(clebrated Victoi Amadeus II, uas onl> nine \eiis old a hen he iiomiiialK 
commenced liis reign undei the legenc} of his mothei I he jirineess, a 
daughter of the French house of ^emours had all the amhilioii uithuut the 
talents which liad distinguished the dnthess Chiistina Siinounded b> 

1 tench fasouiites and b> the piitisans of tint nit ion, hlic \\ is uholh suh- 
sersient to the uill of Louis \I\ , and \ ictor Amadeus, on attaining Uit 
age of manhcxMl, gave the fiisi indications of the coiisiimm ite nolitical abihtv 
loi which he became afteruaids bo famous, b> his decent addiehs in dispos- 
stsbing hib leluctant patent and hei faction of all influence in public affairs, 
\ about ha> ing recourse to actual s lolencc 

The policj of the duke soon excited the suspicion of Lotus XIV, and aftet 
cxliaubting all the lesouices ol negotiation and intiigue foi some } cars, in 
gain him over to his jiuipose of wiesting Milan fiom the Spiinianls, the 
hrench moiiaich lesohed to disaim him Bui Victoi Amiideus jienetiated 
hiB designs, and anticipated tlieii execution lit uas too good a jmlitician, 
and too sensible of liis own ueaknesb,not to disc o\ei that, if he consented to 
uMu a free passage to Louis XIV through his doniiiiionH, and to aid him in 
effecting tiie conquest of Lomliaidj, he should bmedilv bt desjioiled in his 
tuin, and leduced to the tank of a vassal of the rrench ciown He there- 
fore acceded to the league of Augsburg between the impiic, l^ngland, Spain, 
and Holland , and liis subjects eagerly seconded him in hw lesoliition rather 
to encounter the dangers of a contest with the gigantic jkiwii of 1 laiicc, 
than to submit without a struggle to the imjieiiouB and huinihatiug demands 
of Louis. 

The commencement of the w«u in Piedmont u as marked h> a torrent of 
misfortune, which might ha^e u>ei whelmed a princt of less fortitude than 
Victor Amadeus with sudden despair Although he n as joiiic d by a Spanish 
armj^ at the opening of hostilities, the French, who commanded the gates of 
Italy by the posseaaion of Pinerolo liad already assembled in force in Pied- 
mont They were led by Gatinat, who deserves to be mentioned among the 
most accomphshed and scientific captains of his own or of an> age , and the eu- 
penor abilities of this great commander triumphed over the military talents 
of the young duke At the battle of Staffarda ri690) in the first campaign, the 
allies were totally defeated , and great pait both of Savoy and Piedmont was 
almost immediately afterwards reduced oy the conquerors Victor Amadeus 
was nowever undismayed , he continued the war with energ> and skill , and 
the support of his aUies and his own activi^ had the effect of balaiicmg the 
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fortune of the contest. Penetrating into France, in 1692, he was even enabled 
to retaliate upon his enemies by this diversion, for the ravage of his dominions; 
and idthough Gatinat, in the fourth campaign, inflicted at Marsa^lia upon 
the Piedmontese, Austrian, and Spanish armies, under the duke in person 
and the famous prince Eugene, a yet more calamitous and memorable defeat 
than that at Staffarda, the allies speedily recovered from the disaster. 

But it comes not within our purpose to repeat the often-told tale of mili- 
tary operations, which belong to the general history of Europe. After six 
years of incessant warfare, Victor Amadeus was still in an attitude to render 

his neutrality an important object for 
France to gain, and one which he liad 
himself every reason to desire. So that it 
could 1)6 attained with advantage to him- 
self, he was little scrupulous in abandon- 
ing his allies ; and the conditions which 
he extorted from Louis XIV had all the 
results of victory. By the separate peai u 
concluded between France and Savoy at 
Turin, Louis XIV abandoned the posses- 
hion of Piuerolo and restored all his con- 
quests in Savoy and Piedmont ; but the 
most material stipulation of Jjhe treaty was 
the neutrality of all Italy, lo which the 
contracting parties equally bound them- 
bclves to oblige all other powers to accede. 
To enforce this article, Victor Amadeus 
did not hesitate to join his arms to tltost* 
of France against his former allies ; and 
the entrance of his forces, in conjunction 
with the army of Gatinat, into the Milanese 
territories, immediately compelled the em- 
peror and the king of Spain to consent to 
a su^nsion of arms in the peninsula. 

Tlie allies of Victor Amadeus might 
justly reproach him with a desertion of 
their cause, and perhaps even with the 
aggravation of perfidy ; but he deserved 
the g^titude of Italy, if not for his self- 

AUiinEipnioi TK.Ev.LT8.TBt. .poli'7. least for its fruits. lu 

TKEirrH ciBNivuT olosiug the sates of his own frontiers, 

he had skilmlly provided also for the 
repose of the peninsula and its evacuation by the Frendi. All Itdy regarded 
him as a liberator ; the security of lus own dominions was effected, and his 
power and consequence were prodigiously augmented. Thus, by establishing 
the independence of his states, he prepared the claim of his house to the 
assumption of the royal title among the powers of Europe, to which he 
devated it in the beginning of the new century. 

The increasing power of the sovereigns of Piedmont was a foreboding 
of evil for the only republic of the Middle Ages which had partially escaped 
the storms of des^ism in that quarter of Italy ; and (jenoa haa already 
gained, during the seventeenth century, sufficient experience of the dangers 
of her vicinity to the piinAg the house of Savoy. In the Grison war, 
between France and the houki^fljl Austria, the xepumic was involved by her 
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dependence umn Spam , and the diare nhich she took in tlie contest 
enabled the duke of Savoy, then m aUianct with Frauct, to draw down the 
weight of the French arms upon her Beudes being actuated by the umal 
lapacity of his ambition, with the hoin. of auiiexing Uie Genoese temtoty to 
his states, Chules Emmanuel I liul sc^old1 t lusis of ofTinco against the 
republic llii luleis had litioic giMii issistaiiii to tin Sjianinrds against 
him, tlie> lud attempted to tuntiol him in the piiithasi of the nef of 
Zucarel from tlie family of Caiietto , and the |iopuhu e of (it iioa had insulted 
liiiu by defacing his poi trait in then city duiing the eveesst h of a not lit 
therefore pointed out Genoa to his idlies for an cas> and iiuimrtant conque*! . 
iiid while he oven m the Ligunan counti> a 1 icnch anii^ of thiit\ tliousand 
men undei the tonstiblc de Leadiguicics adxunccd to Iht sage ol the repub 
lican capital i hough the Genoese wcic uii|i(\i(lcd igunst this suadeii 
attack, they were animated by the bi i\e spint and tin tloqmiiiL of om of 
their fellow citizens, a member of the illustnuus bouse ol Dina, to oppose 
a ium lesistance to the besugcis, uid the it gill ml eUfemi of the tiU 
A\as coiiveited mtu i tiiumpli, at the nioiiniit when tlu\ win itduced to 
extremity A poweiful Spanish aiinameiit, equipped with uiiiisiiiil Mgour 
u rived to then suceonr fiom h iples ind Milan , the 1 rein h we it tomi>eIlid 
to laise the siege, and the peace, which sliortl> followed these hostibtiem 
seived only to covei Uie duke of Sa\o> with the disgiace 1 1 mt iited failure 
ill Ins designs against the existence of the icpublic 

ihe secict hostility which Chules Lmniiuucl eheiiHlud against Genoa 
menaced hei , i few years 1 itei, w lih inoie iminiiu nt t>ei ils siiice the i evenge 
ful spirit of the duke wis associated with the discontent ol a large part> 
in the republic We liave loiineil> iiotieed the coiiHtitutn n 1 1 the Ho\ereigii 
oligarchy of Genoa, ind its teiidcne> , by the t \tiiietiun c 1 st iia noble hounes, 
and tlie leductiou of nuiubexs in otheis to nuxow the inde of iHilitical 
lights The suiviviug body, meinwliile weie spuing in the use of the law, 
which authoiised them to admit ten new 1 luiihes aiiiiii ill} to a sh iit in their 
privileges of sovereignty Ihe senate either lx gin to elude it ultogethex, 
Ol applied it only to childless oi aged mdiiiduals J bus, liefoie the middle 
of the seventeenth centuiy, the iiumbei ol ]H.iHons whose ii imes apix^ated in 
the libro d^aro — the golden volume of piivileged nobilit} ~ hid dwindled to 
about seven hundred A law was then jussed, by wbirh the wliolc of these 
exclusive proprietors of the rights of citi/enship thenee foith took their scats 
in the great council, on leacmng the age of manhood, instf ul of eiitenng 
It by rotation, as had formeily oeen the piutiei, when the republic was 
represented by a more comprehensive aristoci 

While the azroganoe and the individuil impoitance of the members of 
the obgarchy weie mcreased in proportion to this diminution in then num 
hers, anothei class, that of the unprivileged niistocric} of birth and wealth, 
had multiplied m the state Many ancient houses possessors of lural fiefs 
in Laguna, and mvested with titles of nobility, had lieen oiigin ilh omitted m 
the roll of citizenship , many other families of newer pretensions had sine e 
acquired nches and distinction by commercial industry, and accidents of 
fortune, and the union of all these constituted an older, which nvalled 
the oligarchy m the usual sources of pnde, and f ir outweighed them in num 
hers. Affected supenority and contempt on the one hand, and mortifloation 
and envy on the o£er, produced reciprocal hatred between these branches of 
the Genoese anstocracy, and their divisions inspired the duke of Sas^ 
witii the hope of plunging the state into an anarchy, by which he might 
profit. 
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Pursuing his master’s views, the ambassador of Charles Emmanuel at 
Genoa selected a wealthy merchant of the unprivileged aristocraov, Giulio 
Geaare Vachero, for the agitator and leader of a conspracy to overwrow the 
oligarohical constitution. Vachero, although engaged in the occupatioiuof 
commerce, aspired to move in the sphere of nobility. His immense riches, 
his numerous retinue, his splendid establishment, rivalled the magnificence 
of the Fregosi, the Adomi, the popolmi grandi of other days. He always 
appeared armed and in martial costume — the characteristics of the gentle- 
man of the times; he was surrounded by bravos; and he unscrupulously 
employed these desperate men in the atrocious gratification of his pride and 
his vengeance. He found sufficient occupation for their poniarus in the 
numerous petty affronts, which the privileged nobles delighted to heap on a 
person of his condition. Vachero was stung to the soul by all the scorn and 
disdain which the highly born affect for upstart and unwarranted preten- 
sions — by the contemptuous denial of the courtesy of a passing salutation, 
the supercilious stare, the provoking smile of derision, the taunting innuendo, 
the jest, the sneer. Every one of these slights or insults offered to himself 
or his wife was washed out in the blood of uie noble offenders (1628). 

But all these covert assassinations could not satiate the revengeful spirit 
nor held the rankling irritation of Vachero ; and he was easily instigated by 
the arts of the Savo^rd ambassador to organise a plot, and to place himself 
at its head, for the destruction of the olig^archy. He knew that his discon- 
tent was shared by all the citizens like himself, whose names bad not been 
admitted into the libro doro; and he reckoned on the co-operation of very 
many of the feudal seigniors of Liguria, whose ancient houses had never been 
inserted in that register, and who found their consequence eclipsed in the 
city, by their detested and more fortunate rivals of the oligarchy. He 
readily induced a numerous party to embrace his design ; he secretly increased 
the force of his retainers and bravos ; and he lavished immense sums among 
the lower people, to secure their fid^ty without entrusting them witli his 
plans. The day was already named for the attack of the pfiace of govern- 
ment : it was determined to overpower the foreipfii guard ; to cast the 
senators from the windows ; to massacre all the individuals embraced in tlie 
privileged order ; to change the constitution of the republic ; and finallv, to 
mvest Vachero with the supreme authority of the state, by the title of doge, 
and under the protection of the duke of Savoy. But at the moment when 
the conspiracy was ripe for execution, it was betrayed to the government by 
a retainer of Vachero, who had been appointed to act a sulmrdinate share 
in it. Vachero himself, and a few other leading personages in the plot, were 
secured before the alarm was given to the rest, who immediately &d. The 
guilt of Vachero and his accomplices was clearly established ; the proofs 
against them were even supported by the conduct of the duke of Savoy, who 
openly avowed himself the protector of their enterprise ; and notwithstand- 
ing his arrogant threat of revenging their punishment upon the r^ublic, 
the senate dm not hesitate to order their immediate execution. 

The insolent menaces of Charles Emmanuel were vain ; and the firmness 
of the Genoese government produced no material consequences. During the 
distractions whmh closed his own reign, and which, filling that of his son, 
extended through the minority of ms grandsons, the republic remained 
undisturbed by the aggressions of the house of Savoy. In this long period 
of above forty years, we repose of Genoa was disturbed neither by anv other 
foreign hostilities, nor by intestine commotions. A second war, wnidi at 
leng^ broke out Mween the republic and the duchy of Savoy, during the 
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reign of Charles Emmanuel 11, scaroeU merits our notice, for its oiroum- 
stenoes and its conclusion were alike nisiguihcaiit ; and dunng the remain- 
der of the seventeenth century, the Genoese oligarchy were only etetled 
from their dream of pnde and secunt> by a single c\ent — the most bnmili- 
atinK until onr oun times at least, in the long annals of then republic. 


Mantua, he demanded of the lepublic of (lenoa peimisbion to ostabliaha 
depot at the port of Savona, for the free siippl} of salt to the inluibitaata of 
hiB new cit}, and the tiansit of v\axhke stores and rcLriiits lor bin gamson 
The Genoese government a ere bufiicientl} acquainted witli the eliaraotor of 
the Fiench monarch to anticipate that tuiir compliaiue with this demand 
would terminate in his appropriating the port of Savona .iItog<*ther to him- 
self; and cautiously exerting the option oi lefnsal whiih thev unquestion- 
ably possessed, they eluded the application With equal iiglit and luoie 
boldness, the} fitted out a few galle}s to guaul then coants against any sur- 
prise, and to protect their revenue on salt Louis iinpeiiously required them 
to disaim this squadion, and then, diiven be\ond all tht liniitH of endur- 
ance, and msth incensed at such an insult upon the inde])eudenie of tiie 
republic, tlie senate tieated the summons with contempt 

But the oligarch} of Genoa had not sufiicientl} measured the weakness of 
tlieir state, or the impliicabU* and unbounded pnde of the {lowerful tyrant. 
A French aimament of fourteen sail ot the line, with a lung tiain of frigates, 
galleys, and bomb ketches, suddenly apfieiiied 1 m fore (lenoa, and a furious 
bombai^ment of thiee dajs m which iiltv thousand shells and carcasses aie 
said to have lieen tin own into tlu place, leduied to a lieap ol iiiins half the 
numerous and magnificent palaces, whidilnul obtained foi (veiioa theapiiella- 
tion of ** the Pi oud.** The senate v\ eio compelled to sai e the i emains of then 
capital horn total destruction b} an unqualified subniisbion , <ind the terms 
dictated by the arrogance of the French nionaich, cddiged the doge and four 
of the principal senators, to lepair in then robes of BUte to Pans, to sue for 
pardon and to supplicate his cleinenc} The i pithcts of glory have often 
been prostituted on the chaxacter of l^iiis XIV, by those who are easil> 
dazzled wnth the glaie of false splendour, but of all the wholesale outrages 
upon humanity which disgracecl the detestable ambition f»f that heartless 
destrov er of his species, this unprovoked assault upon a defenceless people, 
merely to gratify his insatiable vanity, was-— if we except the horrible 
devastation of the Palatinate — the most baibarous and wanton. 


VKNicr 

While Genoa was either wholly subservient to the influence of Spain, 
with difiicult} repulsing the machinations of the princes of Savoy, or endur- 
ing all the insulting arrogance of France, her ancient i ival was holding her 
poutical course with more pretensions to independence and dignity. Throimh- 
out ^ aM before us, Yenioe seemed roused to the exertion of the tew 
remains of her ancient spiiit and strength. Staiting with renewed vigour 
frm the languor and obscurity of the preceding century, the republic 
evinced a proud resolution to mamtain her prescriptive nghts, and even 
in some measure aspired to assert the lost independence of Italy. Her 
efforts in this latter respect, indeed, deserve to be mentioned, rather for the 
oonrage which dictated them, than for their results. The relativa force of 
the states of Europe had too essentially changed; the commerdal foundations 
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of her own prosperity were too irrotrievaUly ruined to lender it possible that 
she diould rear ner head again above other jDOwers of the second order, or 
become the protectress and successful champion of the peninsula. But, in 
the seventeenth century, the annals of Venice were at least not stained with 
disgrace. Even her losses, in a protracted and unequal contest with ibo 
Turks, were redeemed from shame by many brilliant acts of heroismT in her 
unavailing defence ; and the unfortunate issue of one war was balanced by 
the happier results of a second. But the firmness of the republic was con- 
spicuous, and her success unalloyed. 

The first of the struggles, in which Venice was called upon to engage in 
this century, was ])roduced, soon after its opening, by that violent attempt of 
Pope Paul V, to which we have before alluded, to revive the monstrous and 
exploded doctrine of papal jurisdiction and su- 
^ premacy over the temporal affairs of the world 

^1 (1605). The Venetians had, even in the dark 

remarkable for their freedom from the 
rsfly^y*i£ trammels of superstition, and consistent in repell- 

encroachments of ecclesiastical power. 
Upon no occasion Avould the senate either permit 
the publication or execution of any papal decree 
in their territories, until it had received their 
previous souetiun ; or suffer an appeal to the couit 
of Rome from any of their subjectify, except by 
their own authority, and through the ambas^or 
of the republic. The jurisdiction of the Council 
of Ten was as desx>otic and final over the Vene- 
tian clergy as over all other classes in the state ; 
and while ecclebiostics were riridly excluded from 
all interferonce in political affairs, and from the 
exorcise of any civil functions, the right of the sec- 
ular tribunals to judge them in every case not 
purely spiritual was a principle, from which the 
government never dej^arted either in theory or 
practice. Of all the extravagant privileges 
claimed by the Romish church for its militia, tlie 
exemption of the ecclesiastical body from texa- 
tion (unless as the immediate act of the popes) 
was the only one recognised by the Venetian gov- 
ernment; and, to annul this, immunity was a pro- 
ject which had more than once been entertained. 
^ With a spirit similar to that which retained 

A ViMBTiAN btcoab the olergy under due subjection, universal relig- 
Obworthev«er«iwoiiieiii stndton^ ious toleratiou was a steady maxim of the Vene- 
* tian senate. The public and peaceable worship 
of the Mussulman, the Jew, the Greek, the Arme- 
nian, had always been equally permitted in the republican dominions and 
in later times even the Protestant sects had met in the capital and provinces 
with a like indulgence. The iniquitous principles of the (digarchical 
administration forbid us from attributing to its conduct in these respects imy 
higher or more enlightened motive than the interested and neceasary policy 
of a commercial stale. But it is a striking proof of the ability and stem 
vigilance of this government, that, notwithstanding its universal toleration 
and rejection of ecclesiastical control, no pretence was left for the popes to 
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impngn its sealous fidelity to the Ronuah ohuroh ; and that* at a time when 
all Europe was convulsed by the stru|^Ie of rehgious op ini ons, Vemot ijone 
could receive into her corrupted bo<iom the elements of discord* without 
shaking the foundations of hei establibhed faitli or sustaining the slii^tsat 
shock to her habitual tranquiliit} 

The fierce temper with winch Paul \ seated himstlf on the papal throne* 
and the systematic determination of the Vint turn si nut e to submit to no 
ecclesiastical usurpations, could not fail to bung tin rtpublu into collision 
with BO rash and violent a pontiff AitoidingU Paul \ had scnriely coni 
menced his reign, when he conceived offence at tlu rifusul of the senate 
to provoke a ear with the 'luiks, b\ assisting the lluii^uiinis nt his com 
mand with subsidies against the inhdels llis dissatist u tioii eith the le 
public was increased b^ her obstinacy in Kx^iiig dut\ up n all iniiebandisu 
entenng the pipal lants m the Adiiatii — u matter in wbuli, assiiiedh, 
religion was in nowise inteiested, and it leacbid its height wliiii tlu sinnte 
passed a law, oi rather re\ned an old one iorbiddiiig the fuitlui alienation 
of immovable property in favour ot iiligious fuuiitl itions which indeed* 
even in their states, wtic <diead> jiosstssid oi oviigiown wi ilth 

Vt this junctuie the Council of I eii, acting upon its tstiblislud prin- 
ciple of siibiecting piie«*ts to stculti juiisdictioii c lustd two ucksitstich, a 
canon of Vieeiira, named Sariaceno, and an abbot ot Neixisii, to be HueciH 
bively ai rested and tliiown into prison, to await then trials h)i offeiiics with 
which they were dinged Iheit alleged ciimes weie of the blackest enoi 
mit> rape in one e<ise , assassination, poisonings, and pan iiuh in tlu other 
Ihe poi)e,as if the lights of tlu chuich hal bee n \ lolenth outi igtd b\ tlu si 
arrests, summoned the doge and senate to delivci omi tin two priests to the 
spiritual arm, on pam of excommumeation , and hi siircd the occtiHiuii to 
demand, undei the same [lenalt), the lepeal oi tlu existing ngulations 
against the ineiease of the eeclesiastieal editiees and piopiit\ Hut tlu doge 
and senate, positively lef using to retiact then ineasuiiH, tieated the papal 
menaces with contempt, and Paul V then struck them, then capital, and 
then whole lepublie with excommunication and inteidict (li>06) 

The Vinetian government endured tlu anathemaH, so ippalliiig to the 
votaiies o{ superstition, with uiisliaken iirmness In ri] 1> to tlu ])apal 
deuuiit lations of the divine wiath against the republic, tlu> succesHfully 
published repeated and forcible appeals to the justice of then cause, and 
to the common-sense of the woilci The general sentiment of ( atliolic 
Euiope responded to then arguments, and their own Bub)ects, filled with 
indignation at the unpiovoked sentence against the state, /ealously sec- 
onded their spirit In private the doge h^ not hesitated to hold out Ui 
the papal nuncio an alarming threat that the perseverance of his holiness 
in violent measures would impel the xepublie to dissolve lur connection 
altogether with the Roman see, and the open procedure of the senate was 
scarcely less bold On pain of death, aU paiocnial ministers and monks in 
the Veuetum states were commanded to pay no regard to the interdict, and 
to continue to perform the offices of xeligion as usual The secular cleigy 
yielded implicit obeclience to the decree , and when the Jesuits, Cauuchins, 
and other monastic orders endeavoured to qualify their allegiance, between 
the pope and the republic, by mulging a reservation against the performance 
of mass, they were immediately depnved of their posseBsions* and expelled 
from the Venetian temtones 

The pope, finding his spiritual weapons ineffectual against the conataney 

the VenelaaiiB, showed an inclination to have recourse to temporal arms* 

H. W — TOL IX Sl 
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He levied troope, and endeavoured to engage Philip III of Spam and 
ot^ pnnoeB m the eimport of hie authority. At the same time, both the 
Spanish monarch and H!enry IV of Fiance, the ally of the r^ublic, began to 
interest themselves in a quarrel which nearly concerned all Catholic powen 
and threatened Europe with commotion In reality, both soveieigns aspired 
to the honour of being the arbiter of the difference But the feint of arm- 
mu to second the pope, by which Philip 111 hoped to ternfy the republic mto 
suWitting to his mediation, had only the effect of di teiimning the senate to 
prefer the interposition of his rival, and Henry IV became the zealous nego- 
tiator between tiie pope and the republic 

Paul V diBcoverra at length that Spam had no senous resolution to 

3 »rt him by arms, and that, without the applieation of a force which he 
not command, it was vain to expect submission fiom so inflexible a 
body as the Venetian oligarch} lie was therefore redmed to the most 
humiliating compromise of his boasted dignity Without obtaining a single 
concession on the point m dispute, he was obliged to i evoke his spiritual 
sentences The doge and senate could not even lective an absolution , they 
refused to alter their dociee against the alienation of property m favour of 
the church , and though they consigned the two impiisoned ec clesi istics to the 
disposal of Henry IV, tliey accompanied this aet with a foimal declara- 
tion, that was intended only as a voluntaiy mark of their respect for that 
monarch their ally, and to be in no degree construed into an abandonment 
of their nght and practice of subjectmg then clergy to seculai ^juiisdiction 
Even their deferenee for Henry IV could not prevail over then resentment 
and suspicion of the banished Jesuits they peremptoiily i of used to rcxn 
state that older in its possessions , and it was not until after the middle 
of the century that the Jesuits obtained admission again into the states of 
the republie ihus, with the signal triumph of Venice, tcimmited a 
struggle, happily a bloodless one, which was not less remnkable foi the 
firmness of the republic than important foi its geiieial effects in crushing the 

g retensions of papal tyranny For its issue may assiuedly be regarded us 
aving lelievtd all Roman Catholic states fiom futuic dreid of excommuni 
cation and interdict — and therefore from the danger of ««piritual engines, 
impotent in themselves, and formidable only when uniesistcd 

With the same unyielding spiiit which chaiacterised then lesistance to 
papal and ecclesiastical usurpation, the Venetian senate resolved to tolerate 
no infringement upon the tyrannical pretension of their own lepublic to the 
despotic sovereignty of the Adiiatic Before the contest with Paul V, their 
state had already been seriously mcommoded by the piracies of the Uscochi 
This community, onginally formed of Christian inhabitants of Dalmatia 
and Croatia, had been driven, in the sixteenth century, by the perpetual 
Turkish invasions of their provinces, to the fastness of Clissa, whence they 
successfully retaliated upon their infidel foes by incursions into the Ottoman 
terntones At length, overpowered by the Turks, and dispersed from their 
stronghold, these Uscochi, or refugees, as tlieir name implies in the Dalma- 
tian tongue, were collected by Ferdmand, archduke of Austria (afterwards 
emperor), and established in the mantime town of Segna to guara that post 
against the Tuiks In their new station, which, on the land side, was prcH 
tected from access by mountains and forests, while numerous inlets and 
mtnoate shallows rendered it difficult of approach from the sea, the Uscoclu 
betook themselves to piracy , and, for above seventy years, their light and 
swift barks boldly infested the Adriatic with impumty. Their first attacks 
were directed against the infidels, but irritated by the interference of the 
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Venetians, who, as sovereigns of the Adiiatic, found themselves oomiKslled 
by the complamtb and thieats of the Puite to punish their freelmting 
enterpnses, they began to extend their depredations to the oommeroe of tlie 
republic 

It*was to little purpose that the senate called upon the Austrian govern- 
ment to restrain its lawless subjeets thtir leprestiititioiis i^ere either 
eluded altogether, or fultd in obtuning in\ iittituiil satisfaction. The 
Uscochi, A ftaikbb and dtspci ite bind uciiiitid b\ (utli\is and mei of 
abandoned lixcs, becime inoic ludacious b} the. lonniiaiHc of \u8tna, ind 
the xepiiblic was obliged to luiintaiu a sin ill sq uadi on (uistunth at sea te» 
pioteot hci commeice against tlitni \i lingth aftii biMiig nioiirst alter- 
nately, for ibove half a ceiitur}, to fiuitlcss iic goti itu iis with Austria, and 
insu&cient attempts to chistise the piiaits tlu itpiiblu s(iioiisl> diter- 
mined to put an end to then vexitious hcstilities and in u ising iiiHolence 
The capture of a Venetiin gallc> and ilio inissieii of its i u w in lt»15, and 
an iriuptioii of the Lscochi into Istiii bi ought affiiis t i i ciisis Die 
Austri ill goveinmeiit, then directed by tlu iiclulukt In liiuiid cf St^riu, 
instead of giving s itisf ictioii foi ihtst outi igcs (hniimh 1 tlu fnt iiasiga 
tion of the Adxiitic for its icsscls ind the siuiti found in q 1 1 il to nriiis 
the oiil^ mode ot preserving its ethcient soicicignt} (\ii tlu gulf Die 
Venetian troops made rtpiisds on tlu Austiiin ttiiilor} itul in open war 
commenced between the archduke and the republic 

The contcbt w IS soon associated by the intcifc iciuc cf ^pun with the 
hostilities then cxrried on between that mon itch) iiid the duke of Sa\ 0 } m 
1101 them Itily respecting Montferrit 1 oi pro 
tection against the enmity of the two bunches of 
the house of Austiia, Veniee united herself with 
Si>o\ and 111 gely subsidised that state She e\c!i 
sought moH distant allies, and a league, oflinsive 
and defensiie, wis signed between liei ind the 
seven united provinces Notwithstanding the 
difference of religious faith, whieh, in tliat age 
constituted m itself a pnnciple of politic il 
liostility, the two republics found a bond 
of union, stionger than this lepulsion, m 
their common reasons for opposing the 
Spanish power Ihey engaged to afford 
p ich other a reciprocal assistance in mone} , 
vessels, or men, whenever menaced with 
attack, and in fiilfilment of this treaty, a lion BimKimr th* iiii*a or the 
strong body of Dutch troops arrived in the ^ * 

Adnatic Before the disembark ition of 

tins force, the Venetians had already gamed some advantages in the Austnan 
provmces on the coasts of that sea, and the aichduke was induced by the 
appearance of the Dutch, and his projects in Germ in}, to open negotiationa 
foi a general peace in northern Ital} 

The same treaty terminated the wars of the house of Austria respecting 
Montferrat and the Uscochi Ferdinand of Austri i gave security for the 
dispersion of the pirates, whom he had protected , and thus the Venetian 
republic was finally dehvered from the vexatious and lawless depredations 
of those freebooters, who had so long annoyed her commerce and harassed 
her subjects (1617) It does not appear that the force of this singidar race 
of pirat^ who had thus risen mto historical notice, ever exceeded a thonsand 
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men ; but their extraordinary hardihood and ferocity, their incesBant enter- 
prise and activity, their inaccessible position, and the connivance of Austria, 
had rendered tliem formidable enemies. Their depredations, and the con- 
stant expense of petty armaments against them, were estimated to have cost 
the Venetians in thirty years a loss of more than 20,000,000 gold ducats ; 
and no less a question than the security of the dominion of the republic over 
the Adriatic was decided by the war against them. 

Although Spain and Venice had not been regularly at war, the tyrannical 
ascendency exercised by the Spanish court over the affairs of Italy, occa- 
sioned the Venetians to regard that power with particular apprehension and 
enmity ; and the spirit shown by the senate in the late contest had filled the 
Spaniw government witli implacable hatred towards the republic. By her 
alliances and her whole procedure, Venice had declared against the house 
of Austria, and betrayed her disposition to curb the alarming and over- 
spreading autliority of both its branches in the peninsula. The haughty 
ministers of Philip 111 secretly nourished projects of vengeance against the 
state, which had dared to manifest a systematic hostility to the Spanish 
dominion ; and they are accused, even in apparent peace, of having regarded 
the republic as an enemy whom it behoved them to destroy. At the epoch 
of the conclusion of the war relative to Montferrat and the Uscochi, the 
duke of Osuna was viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro de Toledo, governor of 
Milan, and the marquis of Bedmar, ambassador at Venice froip the court 
of Madrid. To the hostility entertained against the republic by these three 
ministers, the two former of whom governed the Italian possessions of 
Spain with almost regal independence, has usually been attributed the forma- 
tion, with the connivance of the court of Madrid, of one of the most atrocious 
and deep-laid conspiracies on record. The real character of this mysterious 
transaction must ever remain among the unsolved problems of history ; for 
even the circumstances which were partially suffered by the Council of Ten 
to transpire were so imperfectly explained, and so liable to suspicion from 
the habitual iniquity of their policy, as to have given rise to a thousand 
various and contradictory versions of the same events. Of these we shall 
attempt to collect only such as are scarcely open to doubt. 

The Venetians had no reason to hope that the exasperation of the Spanish 
'Mvemmen^ at the part which they had taken in the late war in Italy, would 
Se ftway with the termiflation of hostilities ; and it appeared to the world 
a eoQsequence of the enmity of the court of Madrid towards the republic 
that the duke of Osuna, the viceroy of Naples, continued his warlike equip- 
ments in. that kingdom with undiminished activity, notwithstanding the 
signature of peace. The viceroy, indeed, pretended that his naval anna- 
.ments were designed against the infidels ; and when the court of Madrid 
recalled the royd Spanish fleet from the coasts of Italy, the duke of Osuna 
sent the Neapolitan squadron to sea under a flag emblazoned with his own 
family arms. But it was difficult to suppose, eitW that a viceroy dared to 
hoist his personal standard unsanctioned by his sovereign and would be 
suffered to engage in a private war against the Ottoman Empire, or that he 
would require for that purpose the diarts of the Venetian lagunes, and the 
fUit-bottomed vessels fitted for their navigation, which he busily collected. 
The republic accordingly manifested serious alarm, and sedulously prepared 
for defence. 

Affairs were in this state, when one morning several strangers were found 
suspended from the gibbets of the square of St. Mark. The public constei^ 
nation increased when, on the following dawn, other bodies were also fmmd 
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banging on the same fatal spot — also of strangers. It was at the same time 
whispered that numerous arrests bad filled the dungeons of the Coimeil 
of Ten with some hundreds of criminals , and there a as, too, oertain proof 
that many persons had been pmately droaned in the canals of Venice. 
To these fearful indications that the state had been alarmed b} some extra* 
ordinary danger, the tenors of ahicli aeri magnified b\ their obsounty, 
a ere shortly added further rumouis that si\erAl foreigners Ber\ing in the 
fleet had been poniarded, hanged, oi cast into the sea llie city was thto 
filled with the most aUiming leports that a LonBpiiai\ ot long duratiui 
had been discoveied , that its object a as to massacre the nohihtt, to destroy 
the republic, to deliver the whole capiUl to flames and pillage, that the 
Spanisli ambassador was the mover of the horiihh plot v'liiiie a as filled 
with indignation and terioi , >€t the impeneti ihlc C oiiiu il of 1 tii piiseried 
the most profound silence, neithci conhtming noi coiitiadicting the general 
belief. I he life of the marquis of Bedmai a as \iolcntl\ threateiiid by the 
populace he retiied fioui Venice, the seiiito leceived a now ainbasHadoi 
from Spam without any signs oi dispUasuu and. hnill>, it was not until 
fi\e months after the executions that the go\ ei iiuient loiiimanded solemii 
thanksgiving to be offered up to the Almight} ioi the piLser\ation of the 
state from the dangers which nad threatened its existence 

On the extent of these dangers nothing was c \(i cert mil v known , but 
amongst the jiersoiis executed the most coiisjntiioiis was ascii tamed to be a 
French naval captain of high leputation for ability anil i oiiragc in huavoca 
tion, Jacques Pieire, who, aftci a life jiasscd m cntii puses of a doubtful 
or piiatical chaiactei, had appaiently deserted the scrMic of the viceroy of 
Naples to embiace that of the republic I his man, and a biothc i adventurer, 
one Langlade, who had been emplo}ed m the arsenal m tlic constiuction of 
jietaids and other firewoiks, were absent from Venice with the fleet when 
the other executions took place, and they wcic suddenly put to death while 
on this service Two other French cajitims named Regnaiilt and Houslart, 
with numerous foreigners, principally of the same nation, who hud lately 
been taken into the republican service, were pnvately tortiind and executed 
m various ways in the capital , and altogether 200 (ilhcers and other 
military adventuiers are stated to have perished by the hands of thi 
executioner for their alleged share in the conspiracy Ihc vengeance or 
shocking policy of the Council of Ten proceeded yet furthei , and so careful 
was that nody to bury every trace of this iiiexphc ible affair m the deep^ 
oblivion, that Antoine Jafiler, also a Fiench captain, and other informers, who 
had revealed the existence of a plot, though at fust rewarded, wereoill in the 
sequel either known to have met a violent death, or mysteriously disap- 
peared altogether Of the three Spanish ministers to whom it has been 
customary to assign the origin of the conspiracy, the two principal were 
distmguished by opposite fates The marquis of Bedemar, after the ter- 
mination of hiB embassy, founcl signal political advancement, and finished by 
obtaining a cardinal’s Imt, by the interest of his court with the holy see. 
But the auke of Osuna, after being removed from viceroyalty, was disgraced 
on Buspioion of having designed to renounce his allegiance, and to place the 
crown of Naples on his own head ; and be died in prison. 

Whether the safety of Venice had really been endangered or not by 
the machinations of Spain, the measures of that power were observed by the 
senate with a watchful and jealous eye , and, for many years, the pohey of 
the fi|^blic was constantly employed in endeavours to coonteract the 
pfeijAi of the house of Austna. in 1619, the Venetians perceived with 
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Violent alaim that the court of Madrid, under pretence of protecting the 
Catholics of the Valtelhne against their rulets, the Protestants of the Gnson 
confederation, was labouimg to acquire the possession of that valley, which, 
by connecting the Milanese states with the Tyrol, would cement the domin- 
ions of the Spanish and German dynasties of the Austrian family • The 
establishment of this easy communication was paiticularly dangerous for the 
Venetians, because it would envelop their stateb, from the Lisonzo to 
the Po, with an unbroken chain of hostile posts, and would intercept all 
direct intercourse vith Savoy and the territories of France The senate 
eagerly therefore negotiated the league between these last two poweis and 
their republic, which, in 1623, was followed by the Giisou wai against 
the house of Austiia This contest produced little satisfactory fruits for the 
Venetians , and it did not termmate before the Giisons, though they recov- 
ered then sovereignty over the Valtelline, had theinsehes embraced the 
party of Spain 

The Gnson wai lud not closed, when Venue was diawn, by liei sys- 
tematic opposition to the Spanish powei, into a moie impoitant quaiiel — 
that of the Mantuan Succession, in which she of couise espoused the cause of 
the Gonzaga of Neveis In this struggle the lepublic, who sent an army 
of twenty thous ind men into the field on hei Lombaid fiontieis, experienced 
nothing but disgrace , and the senate weie but too happy to fmd their states 
left, by the Peace of Clieiasco in 1631, piecisely in the sime ;^ituation as 
before the war , while the piince whom they liad supported remained seated 
on the thione of Mantua. This pacification reconciled the republic with the 
house of Aubtiia, and teimmated her share iii the Italian wais of the se\en- 
teenth ceiituiy Her effoitb to promote the deliveiance of the pciiinsula 
from the Spanish powei cm scarcely be said to have met with success , nor 
was the rapid decline of that monarch}, which had already commenced, 
hastened, peihaps, by her hostility. But she had displayed lemarkahlc 
eneigy m the policy of her oounsclb, and the lecovciy of nei own paiticuhr 
independence was at least ti lumphantly effected So completely wc i e her pi e- 
tensions to the sovereignty of the Adriatic maintained that, wlien in the ycai 

S ist befoie the conclusion of the Mantuan Wai, a piincess of the 
dynasty iTiished to pass by sea fiom Naples to Trieste, to espouse 
of the emperor, the senator refused to allow the Spanibli sqiiadion to 
escort her, as an infiiiigement upon their right of excluding every foreign 
armament from those waters , but they gallantly offered their own fleet foi 
her service The Spanish government at fiist rejected the offei , but the 
Venetians, says Giannone, Mldly declared that, if the Spaniards were re- 
solved to prefer a trial of force to their friendly proposal, the infanta must 
fight her way to her wedding through fire and smoke. The haughty court 
of Madrid was compelled to yield ; and the Venetian admiial, Antomo Pisani, 
then gave the pnnoess a convoy in splendid bearing to Tneste with a 
squadron of light galleys 


Venetian Ware with the Turke 

Throughout the remainder of the seventeenth century, the affairs of 
Venice had httle connection with those of the older Italian states; and in 
tracing the annals of the repubhe, our attention is wholly diverted to the 
Eastern theatre of her struggles against the Ottoman power. It was a sudden 
and overwhelming aggression w£ch first broke the long interval of peace 
between the Turkish and Venetian governments. Under pretence of taking 
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yengeance upon the knightii of Malta, for the capture of aome Turkiah ves- 
sels, the Poite fitted out an enormous expedition , and 848 galleys and other 
yessels of uvai, with an immense number of transports, ha\ing on board a 
land-force of fifty thousand men, issued from the Dardanelles with the 
ostensible design of attacking the stronghold of the order of St, John 
(1645) But lUbti ad of making sail for Malta, the fleet of the sultan steeied 
for the shores of Candia , and uiiexpcctedh, and aitliout un\ proToeatiim, 
the Tuikish army disembarked on tliat island ihe Vi lutmiis, althongl tl e 
senate had concened some uneasiness on tin iial dtstinution of iheOtiooian 
expedition, were little pi([ured foi resist incc , but the\ difi iided themsilvea 
agfiinbt this faithless surpi iso with remarkablt i oiiiagi, and i \ i ii w ith desi>era- 
tion During a lung wai of twuit> fi\e >i.ars, the most iiiinous which they 
had e\br sustained against the infidels, the Venetian Minatc and all classes 
of their subjects displaced a zealous uicrg\ and a fcutitude woithy of tho 
best da'Vb of tlitir republic But the rtsuiiuis of \ciiili wert no loiigir 
what they hid been in the early ages of hci piusiH.iit} and ultliough the 
empiie of the suit inshaddeclimd fioin the nuiidian ot its powci, the contc^st 
was still too dispropoitionitc lietwecn tliL f inatical and wailikc monads of 
Turkey ind the limited foices of a muitimc state llii Xcnitians, pei- 
haps, could not withdraw from the uncqiiil conflict with honour , but the 
prudent bcnite might easily foiesce its disistious icsult 

The fiist impoitant operation of the luikish anii} in ( and la was tho 
siege of C me i, one of the pnncijial cities of the island Be foie the end of 
tlie fiibt campaign, the assailintshad cnteitd tint place b} capitulation , but 
sogalUiit wis the defence that, although the gaiiison was eomi>oscd only of 
two or three thousind native militia, twenty thousand luiks aic said to ba\e 
fallen bcfoie the w ills Meanwhile, at Venici, all ordc is had rivalled each 
othei in devotion and pecuniary sacrifiees to jac serve the most valuable 
colony of the btite , and notwithstanding the npith> of S]»un, the disorders 
of France and the onipiie, and other causes, which di pined the tc public of 
the efficient sui>poit of C hiistcndom against a common mem}, tho senate 
weie able to rc inf ore e the garrisons of C aiidia, and to opjxisc a powerful fleet 
to the infidels 1 he naval force of the republic was still indeed very inferior 
in numbeib to that of the Moslems , but this inferiority was comjienHatcd by 
the advantages of bkill and disciplined courage , and throughout the war the 
offensive operations of the Venetians on the waves Htnkingl} displaced their 
superioiity in maritime science and conduct I* or many siiec essive years, the 
Venetian sciuadrons asbumed and triumphantly maintained their station, 
during the seasons of active operations, at the mouth of the Dardanelles, and 
blockaded the straits aiul the port of Constantinople 1 he Mussulmans con- 
stantly endeavoured with furious perseveiance to remove the shame of their 
confinement by an inferior force , but they w ere almost alwa} s defeated The 
naval trophies of Venice were swelled b} man} brilliant victories but by five 
in particular in 1649 near Smyrna , in 1051 near Paros , in 1666 at the 
passage of the Dardanelles , and, in the two following }ears at the same 
place. In these encounters, the exploits of the patiician families of Morosini, 
of Gnmani, of Mocenigo emulated the glorious deeds of their lUostnous 
ancestors , and their successes gave temporary possession to the repubko of 
some ports in Dalmatia, and of several islands in the Archipelago. 

But^ notwnthstanding the devotion and courage of the Venetians on their 
own element, and their desperate resistance m the fortresses of Candia, the 
war in that lalimd was draining the life-blood of the republic, without afford- 
ing one rational hope of ultimate success The vigilance of the Venetian 
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squadrons could not prevent the Turks from feeding their army in Candia 
ynih desultory and perpetual reinforcements of janissaries and other troops 
from the neighbouring shore of the Morea ; and whenever tempests, or 
exhaustion, or the overwhelming strength of the Ottoman armaments com- 
pelled the republican fleet to retire into port, the numbers of tlie inv^ing 
army were swollen by fresh thousands. The exhaustless stream of the Otto- 
man population was directed with unceasing flow towards the scene of contest : 
the Porte was contented to purchase the acquisition of Candia by the sacriflce 
of hecatombs of human victims. To raise new resources, the Venetian senate 
were reduced to the humiliating expedient of offering the dignity of admis- 
sion into their body and the highest offices of state to public sale : to obtain 
the continued means of succouring Candia, they implored the aid of all the 
powers of Europe. As the contest became more desperate, their entreaties 
met with general attention ; and almost every Christian state afforded them 
a few reinforcements. But these were never simultaneous or numerous ; 
and though they arrested the progress of the infidels, they only protracted 
the calamitous struggle. 

In 1648 the Turkish army had penetrated to the walls of Candia, the 
capital of the island ; and for twenty years they kept that city in a continued 
state of siege. But it was onl^ in the year 1666 that the assaults of the infl- 
dels attained their consummation of vigour, by the debarkation of reinforce- 
ments which raised their army to seventy thousand men, and omthe arrival 
of Akhmet Kiupergli, the famous Ottoman vizir, to assume in person the 
direction of their irresistible force. This able commander was opposed by a 
leader in no respect inferior to him, Francesco Morosini, captain-generid of 
the Venetians; and thenceforth the defence of Candia was signalised by 
prodigies of desperate valour, which exceed all belief. But we, in these 
^ys, are surprised to find that the Turks, in the direction of their 
approaches, and the employment of an immense battering train, showed a 
far superior skill to that of the Christians. The details of the siege of 
Candia belong to the history of the military art ; but the general reader vill 
best imagine the obstinacy of the defence from the fact that, in six months, 
the combatants exchanged thirty-two general assaults and seventeen furious 
sallies ; that above six hundred mines were sprung ; and that four l^iousand 
Christians and twenty thousand Mussulmans perished in the ditches and 
trenches of the place. 

The most numerous and the last reinforcements received by the Venetians 
was six thousand French troops, despatched by Louis XIV under the dukes 
of Beaufort and Navailles. The characteristic rashness of their nation 
induced these commanders, contrary to the advice of Morosini, to hazard an 
imprudent sortie, iu which they were totally defeated, and the former of 
thm noblemen slain. After this disaster, no entreaty of Morosini could 
prevent the duke of Navailles from abandoning the defence of the city, with 
a precipitation as great as that which had provoked the calamity. The 
French re-embarked ; the other auxiliaries followed their example ; and 
Morosini was left with a handful of Venetians among a mass of blackened 
and untenable ruins. Thus deserted, after a glorious tiiough hopeless resist- 
ance which has immortalised his name, Francesco Morosini ventured on his 
sole responsibility to conclude a treaty of peace with the vizir, which the 
Venetian senate, notwithstanding their jealousy of such unauthorised acts in 
their officers, rejoiced to confirm. The whole idand of Candia, except two 
or three por^ was surrendered to the Turks ; the republic preserved her 
other possessions in the Levant ; and the war was thns terminated by the 
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event of a siege, m the long course of uhicU the incredible number of 120,000 
Turks and 80,000 Christians are declared to have perished (1669). 

Notwithstanding the unfoitunate issue of this war, the Venetian miiblic 
had not come off without honour fxoin an unequil struggle, which haa been 
signalised b> ten na\al Mttoiics and h} ont of the most stubborn and bnll* 
lant defences recoided in histor} \1 though thirefou, a prodigioui ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure had utttil> dniiitd tic lesuuices of the 
republic, her courage was utisulKlucd, and hci pxidt w w t\en augment'd 
by the events of the contest Ihe suicesHis of tht infuh U had insimed less 
terror than indignant impatience and thirst of iciingt and the aenate 
watched in secret for the first favouiablc (ki isioii of k t dinting upon the 
Mussulman*! Aftei the Vuietiin stiingth hul Ihiii u put id 1>^ fifteen 
'^ears oi uniiilciiuiited iciiose and pioH|)crou*4 industn this o(( unoii of ven- 
geance wi*! found, m the wai which the Poilc hud duhiitil against the 
empire in lt>82 An offensive league w is signed bilwciii tin iin]}eror the 
king of l*olmd the czir of Muscov} and the \ cm tuns ihe prineipal 
stipulation of this illiance was that caeh piil> should lu giiirintetd in the 
possession of its future conquests fiom the intidels and the it] iihlu imme- 
diately fitted out a squidron of twenty fuui siil of the line and about fifty 
gallevs 

Ihcre appealed but one man it Veniee wi ith\ of tlu rhief coiiimaiid — 
that Fiancesco Muiosim who hid so gallintl} di fended C iiidia iiid whom 
the senite itid people had rewaideel with the most tligi int iiigi ititude A 
stiange and w niton accusitioii of cow it due w is too pal])ihl> Ih litd by cver^ 
event of his public life to be jicisisted in <\eii b> the eiiw whuh his emi- 
nent reputation hid pi evoked, and by the nuligniti tint commonly waits 
upon public services, where they have lictn uiifoitunati Hut a seeoiid and 
unprovoked charge of malversation had laeri followed b\ impiisonment 
bull, howcvei, devoting himself to his couiitiy s c lum and foigitting his 
private iniuiics Morosini shamed his ciicmich by i noble icvenge and, once 
more at the head of the Venetiiii amiimintH he led thcni to a brilliant 
career of victoi> I he chief force of the Ottoinin Linpiic wm diverted to 
the Austrian W ir and the vigonius efforts of the rc) ul lie in aimies were 
feebl} or uiisuccessfull> resisted by the divided strength of the Mussulmans 
In the first nav<U campaign, the mouth of the \diiiti( w is secured by the 
reduction of the isl ind of Santa Maura, one of the ke\ s of th it sea , anu the 
neighbouring continent of Greece was invuled In thiee >( ars more Moro- 
smi consummated his bold design of wresting the whole of the More a from 
the infidels In the course of the opezations in that peiiiiihiil i the count of 
Konigsmark a Swedish ofiicer who was entiusted with the coiumand of the 
Venetian land forces undei the captain general, inflicted two signal defeate 
in the field upon the Turkish armies Modon, Argos, and N qioli di Romania, 
tne capital of the Morea, successfully fell after legular sieges f 

The year 1687 was not so propitious for the Venetians , nevei theless Moro- 
sini renaered himself master of Lepanto and Corinth I he conquest of the 
Morea was nearly completed At this time the senate \ oted for the great 
captain a bust in bronze, bearing the inscription ^Franeuco JUetcfOMiitse 
Pelopowunaeo adhue mventt Senaius ’ This honour redoubled the ardour of 
Morosini After conquenng Sparta he turned to Attics, and laying siege to 
Athens easily took it It was in this assault on Athens that a shell struck 
the Partiienon, of which the Turks had made a powder magazine, and re- 
duced that celebrated ed^oe to ruins Morpsim, who to skill m war and 
love of oountiy ■d d ed admiration for the great and beautiful, did his beet 
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to save what he could of this venerated relic, and exclaimed ^ Oh Athens, 
protector of Art, to what art thou reduced I ” Thus was ancient Greece 
avenged on ancient barbarism. But different lulers had left too deep fur- 
rows on this sacied soil to enable the republic of Venice, already enfeebled, 
to recall it to life , there reigned the silence of a past which could ^ever 
be renewed. 

In 1688 the Venetian fleet leaving the Gulf ot .£gina operated against 
the island of Negropont (Euboea), but was unable to take it, not only on 
account of the resistance offered by the Turks, but because sickness had 
begun to decimate the ranks, and a band of Geimans fighting for the republic 
were withdiawn The Venetians were however continually gaming victories 
in Dalmatia, while the Turks were fiequently discomfited in Hunmy ; so 
that the lattei began to make proposals for peace The demaneb of the 
allies, however, were so exoibitant that the negotiations failed, and the Turks 
decided to continue the war to tlie utmost of their power, a decision which 
was influenced by the turbulent state of Em ope Morosmi was not dis- 
couraged by this new boldness on the part of the Tuiks , he had now been 
raised to the supieme dignity of the dogeship, and wished by some fiesh, great 
deed to piovc tint the republic had done wisely in reposing complete faith 
in him. He h id m his mind the design of attempting once moie the con- 
quest of Negropont , but the forces theie bemg already under other leaders, 
he decided to take Monembasia, which would make the consviest of the 
Moiea quite complete But the siege had scaicely begun when Morosini fell 
ill, and he was obliged to suiiendei his command to Girolamo Cornaro aiid 
return to Venice I he poite brought foi wanl frcsli proposals for peace, but 
they were rejected 

The emperor wished to employ all his forces against the French, he was 
not disinclined to listen to suggestions for an agieement Knowing this, 
the Venetians understood how much it was to their interest to conduct 
carefully the enterprise which they had in hand, so that if peace should be 
concluded it might be to their ad\ mtage. So Coinaro assailed Monembasia 
with great aidour until he finally mastered it, after which ho attacked the 
Ottoman fleet and defeated it at Mytilene \ftei the taking of Vallona, 
which was dismantled, an illness ended Coinno s honoured life. Domenico 
Mocenigo who succeeded him in his command was very different from his 
predecessor An attempt made by him to conquer Gandia failed through 
hiB cowardice, he was punished by tlie senate, who deprived him of his 
command and begged Morosim to place himself once more at the head of the 
army. Morosim, though well on m years, started at once from Monembasia 
the 24th of Ma}, 1693. On this occasion, however, he did nothing ver} 
remarkable beyond acquiring possession of some islands — among others 
Salamis ; partly because tlie season was unfavourable, and the Turks were 
strongly fortified in the Hellenic territory which still remained to them. He 
died not long after (Januaiy 9th, 1694), and was succeeded in his command 
by Antomo Zeno 

The new commander, while the troops were gaining fresh victones in 
Dalmatia, took Scio ; but he afterwards allowed a favourable opportumty 
of defeatmg the Ti^ish fleet to esem him, and did not even trouble to 
kera Scio which he wl conquered. He was called upon to give an account 
of ms conduct, and tlirown into prison where he died before sentence had 
been pronounced against him. His successor, Alessandro Molin, was moie 
fortunate. It seemed as though the star of Venice was once more deblixiing« 
and the enemy’s forces agom oecame threatening. The Turks, recovering 
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from the defeats they had sustained, again atUmpted the reconquest of the 
Moiea But not onl} were the> unsuieeasful in this, but Molin deterniined 
to meet them off Scio and there gained o\er them a signal ^ u toiy. Equally 
auspicious for Venice were the years 16%, 1697, 16^8 in iihioh last, on 
September 20th, the pur\e}or extraordinary (urolan Dolhii, gained another 
naial \ictor} b} Ufkicn supremacy of the sea y\ is st cured to the repuUio and 
the dominion of the \rchipelago guaranteed Hut already the otlier great 
MCtory of Zento, mithin the military bound irus a us giimd h> Print t 
hugeue of Savoy on Septembei 11th, and as tlu links lost their 
giind vizir, seventeen pash is thirty tliousiiul k Idiiis diud and thi*e 
thousand prisoiierb, the sultan mas conviruid tint th< oiily thing mhieh 
icnidined toi him to do m is to sue onci nioit ft i ]( ut tlit iiion so as 
( urnalt, mho succeeded Molin as commindei hid in v int ns (luoiintcrs 
defeated tlu Ottoiiiiii arm} and, elohing the ] issagc of tlu DiidanclliH, hatl 
BLveial times i educed Const intmople to Ktmatitm 1 1 1 ( hiistian pomtrs 
mere not this tune deaf to the request of tlu suit in llu\ ptii lived tin 
necessity of ni ikiiig ju ue with the I ist himi tlu lit|Hs mil hnisgrnming 
out of the m ii of the Spanish Succession hid givtn rise ti t iitiiitions of all 
kinds among the thiee cabiiuts 

llirougli the mediation of Liigland and Ht 11 inti — iiflt i tlu ovt n nming 
if man} dilhcultiesbrought formard piincq ill} Iv tlu \iiittunH mht>foiiied 
that thev might lose m peace mint they had giiiiid in m ii fti that tlu} 
mould not recine fiom the cmpiie a nv il prwii ill dm ngnid fir tliiir 
inteiests — on the 13th of Noveinliei IbH-l tlu mqiiiil ] lini|otcntiariefi, 
rnitli those ot Pol ind, llussii Vcmci md the links assniihlid in congress 
at K irlomit/ i tomii on the 1) inube to tlu south i f Pi tf rm iiih in 

By the Ireity of Kailovvitr, mliich the iqiilhc in uiuiit milh the 
empiie concluded mith the Ottoiiiin Porti Vinut ictiiiu 1 ill hr r conquests 
in the More i (including Corinth and its isthmus), tlu ihl inds of Algiiia and 
binta Miuia and some Dilmatiin foitiisMs mhidi shr hid eaitund, 
and she lestcied Athens and her leuidiniiig icquisitions on the (frecian 
continent (1699y « 
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Italy’s condition when she loft the death-stricken hands of the dynasty 
of Charles V made a lively impression on her new sovereigns. It showed 
what could be done towards the unhappiness of a country by foreign rule— 
a rule which only thought from day to day of gathering fruits of conquest, 
without even trying to assure those of the moirow. 

For a century and a half the governors of Milan and Naples, and fol- 
lowing their example the independent sovereigns, egoists, or oppressors, 
with rare exceptions, had allowed ancient evils to subsist or replaced them 
by new ones. They had only sought to exploit to their own profit the 
privileges, the old institutions of the Middle Ages, instead of reforming oi 
ameliorating them. Nobles and clergy in particular had been left in pos- 
session of their old rights over the chase, fishing, mills, furnaces, justice even, 
and were the real instruments of domination. Thence arose the strangest 
position of affairs. 

Legislations, ancient and contradictory customs which in the south went 
back to the Normans, the Hohenstaufens, and the Angevins, or in the north 
at Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Siena, survived in institutions of lost republics, 
formed an inextricable chaos where the arbitrator reaped a rich harvest. 
Pliyileges and jurisdictions, both feudal and clerical, confused or perverted 
the qrstems of judicial and political administration ; taxation varied in eveiy 
country and for every person ; power made itself oppressively but univer- 
sally fmt. The general tax-collectors, to whom finance was given oyer, and 
venal officials, who represented authority, still further augmented diso^er. 
Lsstiy the power of the holy see, taking a more active part in politioal 
institutions in Italy than anywhere else, came as a final burden. 

In the country the rights of primogeniture, mortgage, trusteediip, and 
free pasturage condemned the land to sterility. In towns the old. corpora- 
tions, statutes, and recent monopdies killed all commerce and industry* 
There were hi^y any natural pmucts in this the most fertile country of 
Europe, stiU less of manufactured products in towns which fonnerly ned 
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filled the markets of Europe with their exports, and the bad eonditaon of the 
joads overburdened with turnpikes did not allow of transit over a peninsula 
00 admiraUj situated and which in the Middle Ages had served as a link 
between Europe and the Levant Moreover the deserted state of Apuha 
recalled the times of the decadence of the Roman Empire In the kingdom 
of Naples the ro^al pasturage had an extent of fifty miles in leng^ and 
fifteen miles in breadth In Tuscans and the iiapal states the Maramma 
reached as far as the Mediteiranean coists iht gii iter |iait of the loans 
in cential and southern Ital} aeie dtpopiiUtid, tluir piilaus dtserted, Iht 
houses fallen into lums and iie\er repaired 1 \tii littratuu and art^wh eh 
had msAUtained themselves up to that time, hud iioa shaiid tin oommon 
fate ^ 

Politirall} the eighteenth centur>,like the sixUinth, Ih urm m Italy with 
fifty years of aarfire, but the sufferings of the ((»untM, ilt hough oRi*n 
hei\}, aeic always much lighter than those wliiih had pu \uilid during the 
great struggle between Fiance and the house of C h tries \ 

riieio bioke out successively four Luroinan w irs into all of which the 
Italiins wcie di igged by their foreign masteis/ llu first of these* was 
tiie wu of the Spanish bueeession , the stcond the w ii of the Qundru]ile 
\lliinec, the third, the war of the Polish Suiiession thi fouilli the war 
of the Austnui Succession Ahiief icvie w of tin effect iij ii It ih of these 
wars will foim the chief topic of the ])reseiit chiptei Rut Im fore t iking up 
the sweep of these politick events, it niiy be of interest t > glance at the 
internal conditions of the most iiiteiestmg of Ituliiii stitis [use my, and 
witness the pissing of its famous familv of Air dm, whuh now litcotiies 
extinct after three centuiies of domination Cosmo III, who (Miupird the 
ducal throne at the close of the centiuv, continued to n ign until 172 1 « 

Although neither public noi private conditions wen ver\ silisfaetory 
under his govcinment, the biilliancy of the couit gi\e no iiidieation that 
times were bad Ihere nevei was a time of gii iter luxiiiv, nor had so 
many iich gifts evei found their way into foieign lindrt be foil ( osino 
hid an abnormal craving for notoriety He wished to piss for the most 
magniiieeiit of sovereigns, while his evei-meieasing le ining tow aids piety 
gave rise to the most singulai contrasts between his pnv ite iiid hiH court 
life -contrasts which were intensified by tlie h ihits and snrioundingH of his 
sons and foi a tune of his own brother also llic latter, I lancesco Mana, 
when cardinal, knew no moderation in his cxpendituu, and the learned 
hrench Benedictines who saw him in Home, in lb87, rcpoit that the grand 
duke was forced on account of his extiavaganee to leeall him to Siena, and 
then desciibe how refreshments alone cost him duly twenty five louu d'ar. 
Besides monks of all orders, who wcie always to bo found m tlie pilaee (the 
pnnee had founded near the Ambiogiana an Alcantan in^ monastery which 
was mamtamed at his expense), incuviduals of all nations prese nted tbem- 
seives at court The ambassadors took the greatest pains to gratify Cosmo'a 
wishes Czai Peter sent him four Calmucks, and from the Danish km^ 
Frederick IV, he received Greenlanders Ihe lesidenees were filled with 
treasures and curiosities of all kinds, and the princely vineyards and gardens 
were of the choicest At the end of the winter of 1719, King Frederick IV 
of Denmark spent nearly six weeks m Floience, which he had already visited 
es crown pnnee m 1692 under the incognito of the count of Schaumburg. 
The great trouble which the ceremonial gave, in spite of the incognito on 
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that oocasion, is described by the prince’s attendant^ Hans Heinrich von 
Ahlefeld, in his account of the journey. An inscription on the archway of 
the Porta San Gidlo commemorates the visit of the Scandinavian monarch, 
whose predecessor, Christian 1, had passed through that verjr gate 285 years 
t^fore. Cosmo criebrated the visit of his exalted guest, in spite .of the 
Lenten season, by balls and music. A large print which represents the even- 
ing progress of the princess Violante Beatrice at the time of tlie invest- 
ment ox Siena on April 12th, 1717, gives some idea of the brilliancy and 
ceremonud as well as of the costumes and uniforms in customary use on 
official occasions : the princess drove through the gaily decorated town in 
her state carriage, almost entirely made of crystal and drawn by six horses, 
surrounded by pages and lialberdiers bearing torches, and followed by the 
magnificent carriages of the nobility on to the Piazza del Campo, whose 
every tower and roof was brilliantly illuminated and which was filled to 
overflowing W a surging crowd. The privations and losses of later years 
so depressed Cosmo, however, tliat he could think of nothing but his religious 
exercises, and the distinguished flower of Florentine youth went into foreign 
lands to seek compensation for the restrictions imposed upon them at home. 
When in 1720 the electoral jirincess of the Palatinate, who was by no moans 
a pleasure-seeker, felt it incumbent upon her to break through this sc\ere 
regime by encouraging the carnival festivities, the whole nation showed 
unmistakably how hateful this morose existence had been to them.^ 

Cosmo III died at an advanced age on October 31st, 172SC leaving as 
his successor his son Giovan Gastone. The country at this time was plunged 
in delrt, industries had decayed, pros|)erity was destroyed. The new arch- 
duke drove away the monks and priestly flatterers that had surrounded his 
father, suppressed several ]penBionB that had been awarded, converted here- 
tics, TurKS, and Jews — lightened, in a word, many of the burdens that 
oppressed the land without disxdaying the energy necessary to remove the 
worst evils from which it suffered. He held at a distance his German wife, 
who had lately entered with alacrity upon the duties of her position as reign- 
ing archduchess in Florence. In matters pertaining to exterior politics he 
foUowod closely in the footsteps of his father. Entertaining little hope of 
setting aside the decisions of the Quadruple Allianre, he took good care to 
fix the allodial estates of the house of Medici and to indicate wliich portions 
could be looked upon os territorial and which must be ceded to the electress 
of the Palatinate as comxiensation for tlie future transfer of the feudal tenure 
to another family of the Medici female line. 

A new turn was given to Tuscan affairs in 1725, wliile the belief still 
prevailed that the inmnte Charles would shortly arrive from Spain with an 
armed force with the intention of so establishing himself in Tuscany that his 
position and that of his successors could not be shaken either by the neg^ 
tiations at Cambray or the pretensions of the emperor. Instead of this 
solution the Madrid court secretly despatched to Vienna Baron de Ripperd^ 
an able Belgian who had recently gone over to the Catholic church. This 
envoj succeeded in effecting a separate contract between the emperor and 
Philip y whereby Tuscany and Parma were to be held as possessions of the 
in&nte Charles and his successors without the establishment there of foreign 
garrisons, exactly in accordance with the provisions of tlie Quadruple Alli- 
ance. Although this agreement (which brought to a close the congress of 
Cambray dispelled the fears of the archduke as to an irruption of the 
iards into his domains before his death, and made possible an undisturb^ 
continuance of his dissolute mode of life, fresh mistrust arose between the 
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ooiirtB of Vienna and Madrid which created renewed tenaion in the affaire 
of the Italian etates.^ 

Giovan Gastone loved coii\ivialit}, and during the first } ears of his reign 
he took part in the social functions gnen b} the most distinguished families 
m the capital. Florence seemed to be suddinl} tiuiisfurnied. The new 
sovereign put a stop to the prying ceiisoiship of morals w ith which his prede- 
cessor had tormented Ins subjects of all (lasses After he had once made 
the regulations that seemed to bun ui genii) iieciUd, he xc fused to hear any- 
thing more about the affairs of admiuistratuui, and In piohibited all repoits 
on the life and doings of his subjects Hit diKiis of hm palace wcie efused 
to all the monks and cleigv, and to the eonieits and iit ophites that Couno 
had loved to gathei louiid him Ihe jNihiei, howL\(i, gaiiud nothing by 
the changed comi><iny in whieh Gio\an (lastoni indulgid, more espoeiiilly 
during tlie last sad }eais of his leign Wlun his f itlui s jiensioiis to Ins 
elencm proteges ceased, the ill-deservtdgiaiuities best owed upon tlu depraved 
clients of Giulnino Dami, the ruspauft (as the\ wcii t dhd fioin then weekly 
doles of tlie goldjnoces known as nurpo) weic inuth woist U lu depravity 
of morals fioin which the whole oi Italy Huffiitd hail iiivii bun worse 
And Giovaii (rastone’s indifference imrtasid with his ill-htalth '^Hie 
piesent eouit, * wiites Johann (xeoig Kessler in Jainiu>, 1710,^*18 \erv 

? [uiet and drear}. The sistei of the giand duke has luiiud devote and 
requents cloisteis and chuielus moie than tlu louit llie giaiid dudiess, 
widow of the elder biothei, is of a li\el} disjtositioii, it is line, and particu- 
larly giacious to foieigners, but peiliaps she bin inks fioni tlu thought of 
passing for a lovei of vanities m the C}< s oi hii sisUi in law Uho grand 
duke Itself has not left his room biiice last Jiil> No tiavclUi oi foreign 
minister is admitted to an audience with him, iml lu sja nds most of his time 
m bed) paitly on account of the disconifoits ol asthma and dio]«y from 
which he bufferb, and paitly on account of the btioiig drinks and liquore 
which he takes 

The presence of the infante Don Charles lousid this gloomy court for 
the last time. The pnnee shot hares and g mu in the Uoboli (lai dens and 
diove through the coiridor hetwoeii tlu j»al lee iiid tlu I iluzi iii a little 
carnage diawn by a stag As soon as he had gone e\ei} thing icturned to 
its former gloom Giovaii (lastone did not h i\( his eouih again Only 
once, just l^fore the last eiisis, when he felt himself i little better, he WM 
earned m his arm-chair to the window on the gioiind floor, while the surging 
crowds thionged the square lie doled out mon(> by handfuls and bought 
masses of things that were offered to him, sm h as liooks, pictures, stuffs and 
all the thousand and one strange things which weie exposed for sale at this 
cunous fau. Thus did the last of the Mediei bid his last farewell to the 
Florentine people.t 

Gastone had no bounds to his profusion and the diHsi|>ation of their 
wealth ; and when he died (1737), his reign had inflicted many deep wounds 
on the prosperity of Tuscany The deaUi of his sistc r, a few years after- 
wards, completed the extinction of the sovereign house of Medici A dis- 
tant collateral branch of the same onginal stock, descended from one of the 
ancestors of the great Cosmo, was left to survive even to these times ; but 
no chum to the inheritance of the ducal house was eve r recognised in its 
members. I^ncia of Lorraine, the consort of Maiia Theresa of Anstna, 
to whom this inheritance was assigned by the Peace of Vienna, natoimlly 
resided little m Tuscany, and bis elevation to the imperial crowm seemed to 
consign the grand duchy to the long administration of foreign Yioeroya* 
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But the goyemon choeen by Francis were men of ability and yixtiie, who 
atroye to ameliorate the condition of the people ; and on the death of the 
emjMror Francis (1765), his will, in consonance with the spirit of the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, gaye to Tuscany a soyereign of its own. This was hie 
second son, Peter Leopold, to whom he bequeathed the grand duchy, while 
his eldest, Joseph II, succeeded to his imperial crown. Leopold was'only 
eighteen years of age when he commenced a reign which exhibited to admi- 
ration the rare spectacle of a patriot and a philosopher on the throne.* We 
shall haye occasion to make further reference to the life of this remarkable 
prince later on. Now we must take up the development of Italian history 
in general from the beginning of the century. Our first concern is with the 
wars that grew out of the extinction of the Habsburg dynasty in Spain.* 


ITALY IN THE WAR 0 ¥ THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 

Charles II of Spain died without sonb in the year 1700, and several sov- 
ereigns, amongst vdiom was Victor Amadeus II, laid claim to the throne and 
ma£ alliances to obtain it, or at least to divide the vast inlieiitance among 
themselves. Before dying, Charles had appointed Philip duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV, to be his successor, and although the country was 
exhausted and a terrible war could be foreseen, the king of Fiance accepted 
the inheritance for his grandson with the famous saying, ^^The Pjf^'enees are 
no more.” Philip V was in fact recognised in Madrid, but a European war 
of thirteen years’ duration followed. 

The duke of Savoy was undecided what side to adopt, but willing or 
unwilling he was compelled to side with France, and to give in marriage to 
Philip v his daughter Maria Louisa, who in spite of her youth showed great 
judgment, and during her husband’s absence on his oam 2 )aign in Ital^', go\ - 
emed the kingdom in a wise and intelligent manner. Clement XI, exalted 
in that year to the pontifical see, would not side with France, but intervened 
to prevent war ; and, seeing that he was unsuccessful, endeavoured — but in 
vain — to form a league among the Italian princes 1o save Italy from again 
becoming the arena of European wars. To this pope, sincerely and coura- 
geously Italian, praise is due. Eugene of Savoy, conqueror of the Turks, 
was despatched from Hungary to Italy against the Franco-Piedmontese, and 
it must have gi'ieved him to turn his arms against his kinsman. 

For two years the war was continued without any definite results, though 
the French were worsted at Chiari, and their mediocre General Villeroi was 
taken prisoner at Cremona ; later at Luzzara in Modena the victory was uncer- 
tain. Meanwhile Eugene, more than ever disgusted with the arrorance of 
the French, endeavoured to separate the duke from the league, and had no 
trouble in persuading him to abandon it. Louis XIV avenged himself by 
taking prisoner all uie Piedmontese on his territory. The duke arrested 
the F^nch ambassador, and appealed to his people s^ing, ‘*I prefer the 
honour of dying arms in hand to the shame of snficering myself to be 
oppressed.” Having renewed his troops, he confronted the enemy’s arms 
almoBt alone (Eugene had returned to fight in Germany) ; his courage 
appeared to become stronger in danger. 

Fortune does not always favour the good and brave, and Victor lost 
many towns and was reduced to defending his own capital. A desperate 
attack was made on the latter, but the citizens maintained their ancient 
reputation. 
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Befoie giving oiden lor the bomberdment, Le Fenillade, who oommanded 
the besiagers, sent word to the duke to inquire where be was quartered* that 
he might spare him. On the walls of the citadel/' rej^ied the duke. The 
defence being well ordered, the duke made a sally with a few brave and tried 
followers. Thus threatened at close quarters, hearing distant rumours of 
trouble, suffering, and every kind of want, the intrepid men of Turin held 
out. The fury of the utiller 3 % the lairing of mines, the assaults, lasted three 
months, but day and night the citizens above and below ground watched and 
combated. Even from the orphanage the orphans came forward to labour 
in the mines. Aid was expected, but it came not ; though the ever active 
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Eugene was commissioned to brin^ reinforcements. Eventually the two 
princes met, and together from the hill of Superga they drew u]> the plan of 
oattle, the duke pronvising to erect there a churcii iii thanksgiving if the 
victoiy was his. 

Turin was in peril. On the 29th of August a large number of the enemy 
reached a postern of the citadel unseen ; a mine w'as laid at the spot, but 
could not M fired without danger ; in this imminent ]icril Pietro Nicco 
d'Andorno, of Biella, made the companies retire, and like a new Decius 
offered himself to die ; the match being applied, he was buried with the 
French under the ruins. This great deed brought glory on Turin, and the 
fame of it shall live forever in the country. Nevertheless the French occu- 
pied the castle of Pianezza, on the left Dank of the Dora Kiriaria ; it was 
imperative that the Piedmontese should dislodge them from this place, but 
for this it was necessary to take them unawares and they know not how. 
But an old peasant woman, by name Maria Bricca, discovered on the night of 
the 6th of September that instead of keeping watch the French were amus- 
ing themselves, and she immediately ran to give the news in the Italian 
camp. At the head of the soldiers she led the way by a subterranean passage 
into the castle, and, hatchet in hand, crying ** Viva Savoioj'^ she informed the 
enemy they were prisoners. 

Two days later Victor and Eugene, uniting their talents and forces, 
inflicted on the French a crushing defeat, so that twenty thousand were left 
dead on the field and the survivors fied beyond the Alps. The Franco- 
Spaniuds evacuated Naples ; and the Austrians, solely because they wera the 
new lords, were greeted as friends and liberators. The war was continued 
outside Italy, and later the eidiausted powers were brought to signing Um 
T rca^ of Utrecht 1718, confirmed the following year at Rastatt. By this 
tacaty Austria obtained Mitan, Naples, and Sardinia; Victor Amadeus 
obtained the far distant Sidly, Monttarrat, Lomellina, and Val di Susa, with 
s. w.— VOL. nc. Sm 
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the title of king ; a few small states were distributed — Mantua, Mirandola, 
and afterwards, Guastalla. 

This aggrandisement of the house of Savoy and also that of Prussia was 
specially insisted upon by England, then the peacemaker of the continent and 
arbitrator in this peace, for which reason she intervened between France 
and Austria, and preserved European equilibrium. Thus were favoured the 

legitimate ambitions of two minor 
states. Piedmont and Prussia, that 
aimed at a high mark, and in the 
similarity of their fortunes they 
became the bulwarks of two na- 
tions, the hope and pride of two 
oountries.<i 


WAR OF THE QUADRUPLE 
ALLIANCE 

It was by the ambitious in- 
trigues of an Italian princess and 
an Italian priest, that the repose 
of the peninsula was again dis- 
turl)ed, only four years after this 
pacification. Giulio Alberoni, the 
son of a peasant, and originally a 
poor curate near Parma, had risen 
by his talents and artful spirit to 
the oifice of first minister of Spain. 
Philip y, on the death of his 
queen, Maria Louisa of Savoy, hud 
espoused the princess Elizabeth 
Farnese ; and Alberoiii, by means 
of this marriage, of which he was 
regarded as the author, enjoyed 
the favour of the now queen, and 
acquired an absolute ascendency 
over the feeble mind of her hus- 
band. 

His first object was to obtain 
a cardinal’s hat for himself ; and 
being indulged with that honour 
by the pope, the next and more 

Ooomr OF Pi^nriLT >TOB.>iaiVQorN.FL» comprehensive scheme of his am- 
AT fobtxci » 1798 bition was to signalise his public 

administration. To his energetic 
and audacious conceptions, it seemed not too gigantic or arduous an under- 
taking to recover for the Spanish monarchy aU its ancient possessions and 
power in Italy, which had been totallv lost by the Peace of Utrecht. He 
duped the wily Victor Amadeus, and enlisted him in his views by the promise 
of the Milanese provinces in exchange for Sicily ; and the wgaBt which 
the stem and haughty insolence of 9ie imTOrial government had already 
peninsula, rendered the pope, the grand duke of Tuscany, and 
) the oesii ' 



excited in the penu 
other Italian princes, not adverse to 1 


aesigns of the Spanish minister. 
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But the great poweis of Europe looked with far different eyes upon hu 
unquiet ambition. The peraonal interest and feelinn of the duke of CSrleaiu, 
who now governed France during the minonty of Louia XV, placed him in 
opposition to Philip V; and the duke discovered a plot laid by Albeconi, 
through the Spanish ambabsodoi at Puns, to depriv e tiiin of the regency of 
France, to which the caidinal persuaded his master to asst it his claim as Uie 
nearest lelative of Louis XV. Ihe iiitiigues held with tlie Scottish Jaco- 
bites by Albezom, who had formed a ihiineiical schemi of pluciiig the pro- 
tender on the throne of Great Biitain, and thus secuiiiig a lu a and grateful 
ally for Spain, rendered George 1 as jealous as the duke of Orleans of 
the designs of the couit of Madiid. h or then iiiutiml piotiction against the 
machinations of Albezom, the Biitish monarch and the 1 iiiuli regtiit nego- 
tiated a defensive league between Great Biitaiii, Frame, and Holland, which, 
b> tlie accession of the em{>eroi to its objects, shuitl^ satlli d into tlie famous 
Quadruple Alliance (1718) 

Besides the piovisiou of the coiiti acting jiaities fui tin ii mutual defence, 
the Quadruiile Alliance laboured at once to jiiovide fur tin lontinued repose 
of Italy, and to giatif) the ambition both of the family of Austiia and of the 
Spam*di house of Bouzboii. Although Paima and Piactii/a wcie not femi- 
nine fiefs the appioaching txtinction of Hit male lint of 1 atiieso gave Eliza- 
beth the best subsisting claiiii to the succission of hti umle*s states. To 
the gland ducli} of lusiaii^ slu had also jutteiisiuiis b> imiternul descent, 
aftei the failuie of the male ducal line of Medic i , v\liicli, hkt tliat (»f 
Farncse, seened to be fast appioacliiiig its ttiiniiiatioii As, the ii fore, the 
childien of the young quetn were excluded fioin the cxpccUtioii of nsceiid- 
mg the bpanish thioiic, winch the suns of Philip l)> lus first iiianiiige were 
of course dcbtmed to iiihciit, the idea was conceived of foiimiig an cslablish- 
ment m Italy foi Don Cliailcs, her hist-boin , and the Quadtuple Alliance 
provided that the young juince should lie guaranteed iii the huccissiou both 
of Paxma anil Piacenza, and of Tuscany, cm the death of the last princes of 
the Farnese and Mediccan dynasties It w as to lee oncile the ciiijk loi to this 
admission of a Spanish pi nice into Ital}, that Sieily was assigiiid to him in 
exchange for Sardinia Ihe weaker powcis and the people weic alone sacii- 
ficed While the piinces of Paima and luscaiiy wcie coiiqicllcd to endure 
the cruel mortification of seeing foreign statesnieii dispose b> anticii>alioii of 
then inheritance, duiing their own lives, and without their option, and while, 
with a far more flagrant usurpation of natural rights, the will of their sub- 
jects was as little consulted — it was resolved to cninpel Victor Amadeus to 
receive, as an equivalent for his new kingdom of Siciljr, that of Sardinia, 
which boasted not a third part of either its population or general value 

The provisions of the Quadiuple Alliance weic liaughtily xcjected by 
Alberoni, who had already entered on the active piosecution of his designs 
upon the Italian provinces. Having hitheito endeavouxed, duiing his short 
administration, to recruit the exhausted strength of Spain, he now plunged 
tiiat monarch headlong into a new contest, with such foices as had been 
regained in four years of peace , and bis vigorous, but overwrought direction 
of the resources of the state, seemed at first to justify his piesum^ion. 
A body of eight thousand Spaniards was disembaiked on the island of Sar- 
dinia, and at once wrested that kmgdom from the feeble garrisons of the 
imperialists (1717). In Hie following yeir, a large Spanish fleet of sixty 
vessels of war, convoying thirty-five thousand land-forces, appeared m the 
Mediterranean ; and notwithstanding the previous negotiations of Alberom 
woth Victor Amadeus, Sicily was the first object of attack. Agauift this 
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perfidious Buxpruet the Savoyard prince was in no condition to defend his new 
mgdom ; and though his viceroy at first endeavoured to resist the prog- 
ress of the Spmirii arms, Victor Amadeus, sensible of his weakness and 
inability to afford the necessary succours for preserving so distant a posses- 
sion, made a merit of necessitv, and assented to the provisions of the Quad* 
ruple Alliance (1718). Withdrawing his troops from the contest, he assumed 
the title of king of Sardinia, though he yet possessed not a foot of territory 
in that island. 

Meanwhile the powers of the Quadruple Alliance, finding all negotiations 
hopeless, had begun to act vigorously against the Spaniw forces. Even 
before the open declaration of war, to which England and France had now 
recourse to reduce the court of Spain to abandon its desig^ns. Sir George 
Byng, the British admirid in the Mediterranean, had not hesitated to attack 
the Spanish fleet, which he completely annihilated off the Sicilian coast. 
This disaster overthrew all the magnificent projects of Alberoni. The 
British admiral poured the imperial troops from the Italian continent into 
Sicily: and the Spaniards rapidly lost ground, and made overtures for 
evacuating the island. The enterprises of the court of Madrid were equally 
unfortunate in other quarters ; ana Philip V, at last discovering the imprac- 
ticability of Alberoni’s schemes, sacrificed his minister to the jealousy of the 
European powers, and acceded to the terns of the Quadruple Alliance 
ri719). Victor Amadeus was placed in possession of the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, which his house has retained ever since this eiioch with the regal 
title. The cupidity of the emperor was satisfied by the reunion the crowns 
of the Two Sicilies in his favour ; and the ambitious maternal anxiety of 
the Spanish queen was allayed by the promised reversion of the states of the 
Medici and of her own family to the infante Don Charles (1720). 

For thirteen years after the conclusion of the war of the Quadruple 
Alliance, Italy was left in profound and uninterrupted repose. The first 
half of the eighteenth century was completely the age of political chicanery; 
and the intricate negotiations, which engrossed the attention and only served 
to expose the laborious insincerity of the statesmen of Europe, seemed to be 
ever threatening new troubles. But the treaties, which followed that of the 
Quadruple Alliance in thick succession for many years, liad no other effect 
in Italy than to secure the Parmesan succession to the infante Don Charles 
of Spain. Francesco and Antonio, the two surviving sons of the duke 
Ranucoio II of Parma .and Piacenza, who died in 1694, had both inherited 
the diseased and enormous corpulence of their family. Neither of them 
had issue; the duke Francesco terminated his reign and life in 1727 ; and 
Antonio, his successor, survived him only four years. The death of the 
younrat of her uncles realised the ambitious hopes which Elizabeth Famese 
had (uierished of conveying the states of her own house to her son (1781). 
The male line of Famese having thus become extinct, the youthful Don 
Charles, with a body of Spanish troops, was quietly put in possession of 
the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, and reluctantly acknowledged by the 
last prince of the Medici as his destined successor in the grana duchy of 
Tuscany. 


THB WAS OF THE POUBH 8UGOE8BION 

The final settlement of the Parmesan and Tuscan succession seemed to 
eradicate the seeds of hostilities in Italy ; but it had become the un^ppy 
fortune of that country to follow captive in the train of foreign neg^abon. 
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aad to suffer and to bleed for the most distant brmls of bar foreign masten. 
Only two years had elapsed after the elevation of the Spanish pnnee to the 
ducal throne of Parma, when Italy was suddenly chosen as the field for 
the decision of a quarrel which had originated in the disputed election of 
a king of Poland Upon this occasion, the tuo branchcH of the Bourbon 
dynasty united m the same league a^inst the house of Austria, and resolved 
to attack its possessions in Italy Charles Eiiiindiiuel 111, the new king of 
Sardinia, joined their foimidable confederac}, and the im|ierial strength in 
the peninsula was crushed undei its weight 

While Charles Emniaiiutl, at the head of the Frenc h and PiedaoDte«)i 
troops, easily conquered the uhole Milanese states in a short tine, vho 
Spaniards at Parma, being delivered oi all appichcnsion for the issue of 
the war in Lombaid}, found themselves at libeit> to divert their views 
to the south. A Spanish army of thirty thouMand men diseinliarkod in the 
peninsula under the duke of Montemar, and joined Don C'harles , and that 
^oung prince, at the age of se\enteeu, assuming the nominal (ommand-in- 
chief OI the forces of Spain in Italy, led ttiem to attempt the conquest of the 
Sicilies. The duke of Montemar,^ ho guided his military operations, gained 
for him a complete and decisive victoiy at Bitonto in Apulia over the feeble 
impenal army, which was intrusted with the defence of southern Italy. The 
opposition of language, and manners, and character, bctueeii the Germans 
and Italians, lendcied the cold sullen tyranny of Austna peculiarly hateful 
to the volatile Neaiiolitaiis , and they eageily threw off a joke to which 
time liad not yet habituated them The capital had alre^y ojiened its 
gates befoie the battle of Hi ton to; and the movinoes hastened to offer a 
ready submission to the conquerors The Sicilians imitated the example of 
their continental neighbouis, and at Naples and Palermo Don Charles 
xeceived the oiowns of the Two Sicilies (1735) 

Foi the facility witli which the Spaniards had effected these conquests, 
they were principally indebted to the pow erful operations of the Frtmch in 
Lombardy, and to the vigour with which the annn s of Louis XV pressed 
those of the emperor in Germany, and prevented him from despatching 
sufficient succouib to his Italian dependencies. The coiiit of Maui id now 
began to cherish again the hope of lecovering the whole of the Italian 
provmces, which the Spanish monarchy had lost by the Peace of Utrecht; 
and the duke of Montemar conducted his army into LonibariW to unite with 
the French and Piedmontese in completing the expulsion of the Austrians 
from the peninsula. But the emperor, discouraged by so many reverses, 
made overtures of peace ; and the Fiench cabinet was not disposed to 
indulge the ambition of Spam with further acquisitions. 

Negotiations for a general peace weie ojiened, to which Philip V was 
compelled to accede ; and at length the confirmation of the preliminanes by 
the Peace of Vienna once more changed the aspect of Italy. The crowns of 
Naples and Sicily were secured to Don Charles. The provinces of Milan 
ana Mantua were left to the empeioi ; the duchies of Parma and Piacena 
were annexed to his Lombard possessions to recompense him in some mmnre 
for the loss of the Sicilies ; and the extinction of the house of Medid 
the death of the grand duke Giovan Gastone, while the negotiations were 




Theresa, the eldest daughter and heiress of the emperor, took iKMseasioii of 
the grand duchy, in exchange for his hereditary states ; and Charles VI 
war gratified by thi« favouraole provision for his son-in-law and destined 
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guccesBor in the imperial dimity. Finally, the king of Sardinia, in lieu of 
the ambitiouH hopes, with which he had been amuae^ of poBBeasin^ all the 
Milanese duchy, was obliged to content himself with the acquisition of 
tile valuable districts of Tortona and Novara. 


TUB WAB OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 

This general accommodation among the arbiters of Italy procured only 
a brief interval of repose for the degraded people of the peninsula, before 
they were exposed to far greater evils than those which they had suffered in 
the short course of the late war. The emperor Charles VI died only two 
years after the confirmation of the Peace of Vienna ; and the very powers 
who bjr that treaty had guaranteed the famous Pragmatic Sanction — or act 
by which the emperor, as he had no son, was allowed to settle his hereditary 
states upon his daughter Maria Theresa — conspired to rob her of those 
dominions. The furious war of the Austrian Siiocession which followed, 
filled Italy during seven years with rapine and havoc. 

In the year after the death of Charles VI, a Spanish army under the 
duke of ^fonteniar, disembarked on the Tuscan coast to attempt further 
conquests in Italy ; and although these troops arrived to attack the terri- 
tories of his consort, the new grand duke was obliged to affect a neu- 
trality and to permit their free passage through his dominions. On the 
other hand, the king of the Sicilies, who desired to aid his fath^’s forces in 
their operations, was equidly compelled to accept a neutrality, by the appear- 
ance of a British squadron in the bay of Naples, and the threatened bom- 
bardment of that city. This humiliation, to which the exposed situation of 
his capital reduced him, did not, however, prevent the Neapolitan monarch 
at a later period from taking part in the war. But his engagement in the 
contest had only the effect of drawing the Austrian arms into southern 
Italy, and indicting the ravages of a licentious soldierv u])on the neutral 
states of the church and the frontiers of Naples ^742). 

But northern Italy was the constant theatre oi far more destructive hos- 
tilities ; and the Italian sovereign, who acted the most conspicuous part in 
the general war of Europe, was Charles Emmanuel III, the king of Sar- 
dinia. That active and politic prince, pursuing the skilful but selfish and 
unscrupulous system of aggrandisement, which had become habitual to the 
Savoyard dynasty, made a traffic of his alliance to the highest bidder. He 
first offered to join the confederated Bourbons ; but the court of Spain 
could not be induced to purcliase his adherence by promising him an 
adequate share of the Milanese states, which the Spaniards were confident 
of regaining. Charles Emmanuel therefore deserted the Bourbon alliance to 
range himself in the party of Maria Theresa. But it was not until he had 
extorted new cessions of territory from that princess in Lombardy, and large 
subsidies from England which protected her, that he entered seriously and 
vigorously into the war, as the auxiliary of Austria and England. As soon 
as Charles Emmanuel began to declare himself against the Bourbon cause, 
his states became immediatelv the prey of invasion. Although the Spanish 
dynasty pretended to lay claim to the whole succession of the house of 
Austria, the real motive which actuated the court of Madrid in these wars 
was the ambition of the queen of Spain, Elizabeth Farnese, to obtain an 
establitiiment in Italy for another of her sons, the infante Don Philip ; and 
that prince, leading a Spanish army from the Pyrenees through the south of 
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France, o\ erran and occupied all Savoy, which was mercilemly pillaged by his 
troops. But Don Philip was unable to penetrate into Piedmont ; and mean- 
while the duke of Montemar, with the Spanish armv already in Italy, had 
been oppressed successfully by the Austrians and tietlmontese on these 
opposite fiontiers of Lombard}. 

tfut Charles Emmanuel, even after he had forniallv pledged himself to 
England and Austria, a as i)erpetuali\ earning on secret and separate nego- 
tiations Uritli the Bouibons ; and it was onl\ because he c(»uld not obtain all 
the terms which he demanded of them, and iK^iaiise he was also as suspicious 
of their ill-f.iith as he was conscious of his ow ii, that he nmiiitained his idli 
ances unchanged to the end of the war (174d) ilis states were almost 
constantly the theatie of hostilities, equally distnutne to his snbjeets, 
whether success oi failure alternatel} attended his carcc r Vc t he di8pla}ed 
activity and skill and courage, scauely infciioi to the brilliant i|iialitios 
which had distinguished his fathei, Victor Amadeus When, however, the 
infante Don Philip had liccn joined b} the prince of ( onti with tvrent} 
thous«ind men, all the effoits of the Saidinian monarch, though he headed 
his troops in petson, could not resist the dis])eiatc valoiii ot the 1 itnch and 
Spanish confede latcs ; who, fencing the trenundoiis passes of the Alps, 
broke tiiumphantl> into Piedmont, and tor some time swept oyer its plains 
as conquerois (1744) But reinforced by the Austiians, Cliarlos Em- 
manuel, bcfoie the end of the same campaign, tinned the tide of fortune, 
and obliged the (dlies to retire for the w iiite i into K i am e 1 he } st ill 1 1 taiiic d 
possession of the due li} of Say oy, and c rushed the iiihabitunts iiiichr eyeiy 
species of oppiessioii 

In the following year, Genoa declucsl for the Bouibon (oiifederiitioii , 
and the Spanish and Fieiich forces under Don Philip, being thus at libertv 
to foim a junction in the teiiitoiies of that republic with the second Spanish 
army fiom Naples, the king of Saidinii and the Austrians were uttc«rly 
unable to resist tlieir immense superioiity of numbers (174.’>). In this cam- 
paign, Paima and Piacenza were leduced by the duke of Mode na, the ally of 
France and Spam; Tuiin was menaced with boinbardnn nt ; Tortona fell 
to the Bouibon aims ; Pavia was catiied by assault , and Don Philip, pene- 
trating into the hcMit of Lombardy, closed the ope rations of the year by his 
victoiioub entiy into Milan. 

But such were the sudden vicissitudes of this sanguinaiy war, that the 
bnlliant successes of the Spanish pnnee were shortly rendered nugatory by 
a growing misunderstanding lietween the courts of Pans and Madrid, and 
by the arrival of huge reinfoicements foi the Austrian army in the peninsula 
(1746). Don Philip lost, in less than another ycai, all that he had acquired 
in the preceding campaign. He was driven out of Milan , he was ofiliged 
to evacuate all Lomliardy ; and the Fieneh and Spanish forces wrere finally 
compelled, by' the increasing strength of the Austrians, to reeross the Alps, 
and to make their rf*treat into France. The king of Saidiiiia and his allies 
earned the war mto Provence, without meeting with much sue cess , and the 
French in their turn endeavoured once more to penetrate into l^iedmont. 
But while that quarter of Italy was threatened with new ravages, the mdid- 
Bula was saved from further misenes by the signature of the Peace of A«- 
la-Chapelle (1748). 

One of the declared purposes of the European powers in their aseembled 
congress was to give incmpendence to Italy ; and if that object could have 
been attained without the restoration of ancient freedom, and the revival of 
national virtue among the Italians, the provisions of the Treaty of Aiz-la- 
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Ohapelle would have been wise and equitable. The Austriane were permitted 
to retain only Milan and Mantua ; and all other foreign powers consented 
to exclude themselves from the peninsula. The ^nd duke Francis of 
Lorraine, now become emperor, eumged to resim Tuscany to a younger 
branch of his imperial house. The mrone of the Two Sicilies was confine 
to Don Charles and his heirs, to form a distinct and independent branch 
ci the Spanish house of Bourbon ; and the duchies of Parma and Piacenza 
were elevated anew into a sovereign state in favour of Don Phil^, who thus 
became the founder of a third dynasty of the same family. The king of 
Sardinia received some further accessions of territory, which were detaraed 
from the duchy of Milan ; and all the other native powers of Italy remained, 
or were re-established, in their former condition. 


FORTY TEARS OF ** LANGUID PEACE” FOR DIVIDBD ITALY 

Thus was Italy, after two centuries of prostration under the yoke of other 
nations, relieved from the long oppression of foreigners. A small portion 
onl^ of her territory remained subject to the empire ; and all the rest of the 
peninsula was divided among a few independent governments. 

But after the Peace of Aix-la-Ghapelle, Italy was still as little constituted 
as before to command the respect or the fear of the world. Her people for 
the most part cherished no attachment for rulers to whom they were indebted 
neither for benefits nor happiness, in whose success they et^ild feel no 
community of interest, and whose aggrandisement could reflect no glory on 
themselves. 

The condition of Italy after the nominal restoration of her independence, 
offers, as a philoso^ical writer has well remarked, a striking lesson of polit- 
ical experience. The powers of Europe, after having in some measure 
annihilated a groat nation, were at length awakened to a sense of the injury 
which they had inflicted upon humanity, and upon the general political 
B^tem of the world. They laboured sincerely to repair the work of destruo- 
non ; there was nothing which they did not restore to Italy, except what 
they could not restore — the extinguished energies and dignity of the people. 
Forty years of profound peace succeeded to their attempt ; and these were 
only forty years of effeminacy, weakness, and corruption — a memorable 
example to statesmen that the mere act of their will can neitlier renovate a 
degraded nation, nor replenish its weight in the political balance ; and that 
national independence is a vain boon, where the people are not interested in 
its preservation, and where no institutions revive the spirit of honour, and 
the nonest excitement of freedom. 

During these forty years of lanrad peace (from the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Ghapelle to the epoch of the French Kevolution) the general history of It^y 
presents not a single circumstance for our observation ; and it only remains 
for us to pass in rapid review the few domestic occurrences of any moment 
in the different Italian states of the eighteenth century. The affairs of the 
Sicilies, of the popedom, of the states of the house of Savoy, of the duchies 
of Tuscany and Modena, of the republics of Genoa and Venice, and of the 
Milanese and Mantuan provinces, may each require a brief notice. But 
the obscure or tranquil fortunes of Lucca, and of the dudiies of Parma and 
Piacenza, would scarcely merit a separate place in this enumeration. 

The duchies of Parma and Piacenza, which had once more been separated 
from that of Milan to form the independent appanage of a Spanish prince, 
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rdapsed into the deep oblivion from which the dispute for their pneeniwinn 
had alone drawn them. Don PhUijp leigned until the year 1765, and his son, 
Don Ferdinand, succeeded him. The Mhninistration of both of these pnnoes 
was, in a pobtical sense, marked by no important e\ent ; but the litetaiy and 
scientific tastes of Don Philip entitle him to be mentioned with respaot» and 
shed %ome beneficial infiuence on his ducal states. 


THE KIKGIK)M OF NAPLES AN1> 8K1I\ 

The transition of the crowns of Naples and Suih, fioin the extin^iahed 
Spanish branch of the house of Austiia to the collnttiul line of Germany, 
and from that dynasty again to a junior mcmlHir of i\\t Spanish Bourbons, 
has already been noticed , and we take up tlib annals of tin Sit dies fiom the 
epoch only at which the infante Don Charles was continued in the posses* 
Sion of their throne by the Treaty of Vienna 1 lus BO\t it igii, who reigned 
at Naples under the title of Charles VII, but win » is better known by his 
later designation of Chailes III of Spam, govcintd southern Italy aoove 
twenty-one years 

The general leputation of his character has peihaps Iuhii much o\er- 
rated; but, as the monarch of the Sic dies, he iindoiihtedly labouied to pro- 
mote the welfare of his kingdom Ihe wai of the Spanish Succession 
paralysed all his efforts during the fiist half of his icign , but ufte r the lesiora- 
tion of tranquillity m 1748, he de\oted himself rc ilously and exelusivel} to 
the pacific woik ot improvement. He was well set ended by the virtuous 
intentions, if not by the limited talents, of his nniiiste r 'I aiiiic ci I he princi- 
pal error of both jiroceeded from then igiioiaiicc of the iiist piiniiples of 
finance; and the cultivated mind and theoutual knowledge of ianucci 
fitted him less foi the active conduct of affaiis than for the station of professor 
of law, from which the king had raised lum to his friendship and confidence 

It has been objected as a second mistake of Chailes, or his minister, that 
the system of govei ament which they adopted contemplated only the contin- 
uance of peace, and contained no provision against the possibility of war. 
No attempt was made either to kmdle a martial spirit in the jieople, or to 
rouse them to the power of defending themselves from fort ign aggression and 
msult. The army, the fortifications, and all warlike establishments were 
suffered to fall into utter decay ; and the militaiy force of the kingdom, 
which was nominally fixed at thirty thousand men, was kept so incomplete 
that it rarely exceeded half that number. The only security for the preser- 
vation of honourable peace at home was forgotten in a system which 
neglected the means of commanding respect abroad , but Charles cmcupied 
himself, as if he indulged the delusive hope of maintaining his subjects in 
etemad tranquillity. He studiously embelhshed his capital , and the useful 
public works, harbours, aqueducts, canals, and national granaries, which 
preserve the memory of his reign, are magnificent and numerous. 

The laudable exertions of Charles were but just beginning to prodnoe 
beneficial effects, when he wras summoned by the death of his elder brother, 
Ferdinand VI of Spain, who left no children, to assume the crown of that 
kingdom (1759). According to the spint of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
hiB next broker, Don Phihp, dnke of Parma, should have succeeded to the 
vacant throne of the Sicdies ; but Charles III was permitted to place one of 
hiB own younger sons in the seat which he had just quitted Hia eldest 
sou betrayed such marks of hoprtess idiocy that it was necessary to set him 
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altogether aside from the succession to any part of his dominions ; the inheri- 
tance of the Spanish throne was reserved for the second, who afterwards 
reigned nndei the title of Charles IV ; and it was to the third that the 
Bcej^re of the Sicilies was assigned. 

This pnnce, who under the name of Ferdinand IV of Naples and Sicily 
reigned till 1825, was then a boy of nine years of ago. Charles appomted a 
Neapolitan council of regency to govern in his son's name ; but the marquis 
Tanucci remained the leal dictatoi of the public administration; and the 
new monarch of Spain continued to exeicibe a decisive influence over the 
councils of the Two Sicilies during the whole of his son’s minonty, and 
even for some time after its expiration. It was by the act of Tanucci, 
and m conjunction with the policy of Chailes, that the Jesuits were expelled 
from the Two Sicilies and from Spam at the same epoch ; that the ancient 
usurpations of the holy see wcie boldly repressed ; and that the progress of 
other useful leforms was zealously forwarded. 

It was the most fatal negligence of Chailes III, and the lasting misfoi- 
tune of his son, that the education of Ferdinand IV was entrusted to the 


prince of San Nicandro, a m.in utterly destitute of ability oi knowledge. 
The young monarch, who was not deficient m natural capacity, was thus 
permitted to remain in the grossest ignorance The sports of the field were 
the only occupation and amusement of his youth , and the character of his 
subsequent reign was deplorablv influenced by the idleness and distaste for 
public affairs m which he had been suffered to grow up. The maniage of 
Ferdinand with the prmcess Carolina of Austria put a term^o the ascen- 
dency of Charles 111 over the Neapolitan councils. His faithful servant 
Tanucci lost his authority in the ^mmistiation , some years afterwards 
he was finally disgiaced , and the ambitious consort of Ferdinand, havmg 
ramed an absolute sway over the mind of her feeble husband, engiossed the 
direction of the state. Her assumption of the reins of sovereignty was 
followed by the rise of a minion, who acquired as decided an influence over 
her spirit as she alieady exeicised over that of the king. This was the 
famous Acton, a low Irish adventurei, who, after occupying some station 
in the French maime, passed into Tuscany, and was received into the service 
of the gland duke He had the good fortune to distinguish himself m an 
expedition against the pirates of Baibary; and thcncefoith his elevation was 
astonishingly rajnd He became known to the queen, and was entrusted with 
the direction of the Neapolitan navy. Still young, and gifted with consum- 
mate address, he won the personal favour of Carolina; he governed while he 
seemed implicitly to obey her ; and without any higher qualifications, or any 
knowledge beyond the narrow circle of his profession, lie was successively 
raised to the office of minister of war and of foreign affairs. The whole 
power of government centred in his person ; and Acton was the reid sover- 
eign in &e Sicilies, when the coirupt court and the misgoverned state 
encountered the universal shock of the French Revolution.^ 


THE STATES 07 THE CHURCH 

On the outline of ^vemment and pobey in the ecclesiastical statCf as 
these features presented themselves m the seventeenth century, veiy little 
has to be either altered or added, if we would make the picture true for the 
am that succeeded. It is necessary indeed to pay, at the outset, that tribute 
of respect which is deserved by the personal character of most of the sow- 
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eigns who ruled on the Seven Hills during the eighteenth century. Never 
hMi the bishops of Rome been so decorous, so generally unexceptionable in 
morals; seldom had they numbered so many men of sincere and earnest 
piety; never had the list included names nic»n> illustrious for talent and 
learning. Two popes in jiarticular, l*roBi)ero l^anibertiiii and the aooom- 
plished Antonio Ganganelli, would have reflected lionour upon any throne in 
Christendom. 

But those venerable priests, who, for a few years before they sank into 
tlie grave, left the altar and the closet, the breviary and the ]H*n, to wear the 
triple crown and wield the keys of St. Peter, discovert'd by sad ezpeiieiice 
what everyone who has administered that office must have disco vered before 
he had slept a month under the roof of the Vatican, (ieniiis lieoomes a 
public calamity, virtue itself is paralysed into despair, when, after a lifetime 
spent in the library or the cloister, they are suinmoiied, in tlie decrepitude of 
old age, to discharge duties more complicated, more difficult, requiring greater 
versatility and greater energy in action than those which belong t(» any other 
sovereignty in the world. Where the whole ediliec of g(»\ eminent must be 
overturned before effectual rejiair can be wrought upon an;v of its parts, dif- 
ferences in the cliaracter of successive rulers ai'c confined in their rcMiilts to 
individual and temporary interests. In regard to the iKM'inanent improve- 
ment or deterioration of the state, Rodrigo Borgia w'as us innocent as the 
irreproachable Bamaba Chiaramonti ; Clement VI 1 was as wise u.s Sixtus V ; 
and the liermit-popc Pietro di Murrhone, with his gentle and ]>iouH ignorance, 
was not more helpless than Julian della Rovere, who wore aniioiir beneath 
his sacerdotal robe. 

The most unplcasiiig task which the iiojics of the eighteenth century had 
to perform was that of accommodating their prerogatives o\er the Catholic 
states to those opinions of independence which were now rooted in every 
cabinet of £uTO})e. The priestly chiefs bowed w'itli infinite reluctaiioe to 
this hard necessity ; some of them disgnieed themselves by persecuting 
foreign inquirers, like Giannone and Geiiovesi ; and, hut for the activity 
and talent of Clement XIV, who yielded gracefully what he had no power 
to withhold, the papal court might have suffered losses infinitely more inju- 
rious than the sacrifice which it was obliged to make of its able servants the 
Jesuits. Pius VI, on whose head were to break the thunders of the French 
Revolution, was more a man of the world than any of his recent iiredecessora. 
Long employed in offices of the government, and familiar in an esfiecial 
degree with the business of the Roman exchequer, he distinguished him- 
self by endeavours zealous and incessant, but utterly unsuccessful, to intro- 
duce internal ameliorations. The sluggish imbecility of the papal rule cannot 
be better proved than by the fact that, till the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while internal taxes and restrictions ground the faces of the mople, 
there was no duty (though, at several points of time, there were absolute 
prohibitions) on tiie importation of foreign manufactures ; and that one of 
the most vaunted measures of this reign was the organisation of a force to 
protect the frontiers against smuggling ; a measure of which, amidst all their 
recent tariffs, the popes do not appear to have ever dreamed. 

In the details of bis new system of foreign duties on merchandise, aa weU 
as in many of his regulations for agriculture and internal trade, Pius and hia 
advisers proved angularly how mudi they were still in the dark aa to the 
principles of political economy. His partial abolition of the innumerable 
Daronial tolls did not confer benefits naif sufficient to counterbalance toe 
evils produced by his arbitrary restrictions on the corn-trade ; his expensiTe 
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r rations for draining the Pontine marshes were rendered useless by his gift 
reclaimed lands to his nephew ; and his depreciation of the currency by 
excessive issues of paper monev was an anticipation of one of the worst errors 
committed by the leaders of tne French Revolution. 


THE SABDIKIAK KINGDOM 

Durinff the latter half of the eighteenth century, the counts of Savoy 
were premuded from {prosecuting further that policy which had gained for 
them an extensive dominion and a kingly name. But, even amidst the wars 
which had preceded this period, and still more energetically after their close, 
the able and ambitious victor Amadeus continued that system of internal 
improvement, to whose results he looked forward as likely to make him the 
sovereign of a people rich as well as warlike, rivals of their soutiiern neigh- 
bours in literature and art, as they had already outstripped them in energy 
and public spirit. 

In his endeavours for the intellectual improvement of the higher ranks 
(for whom exclusively his institutions were designed), he succeeded as ill as 
an arbitrary king may be ex^iected to succeed when he aims at amending a 
corrupted, martial, and ignorant aristocracy. For commerce ho was able to 
efiFeot greatly more, through those regulations imposed on the silk-maxiufac- 
ture, which, however alien their narrow spirit may be to the genuine princi- 
ples of commerce, were found to be not ill-calculated to che^K an equally 
narrow spirit abroad, and were accordingly imitated in Milan and the eastern 
provinces. Several excellent laws aided the rural population. One enact- 
ment expressly recognised, in contradiction to all older practice, agricultural 
leases for a fixed term of years, usually from nine to eipfhteen ; and not only 
so, but the lawgivers studiously loft loopholes for evading a rule which they 
were in terms obliged to enact, for making the endurance of such leases 
dependent on the survivanse of the landlord who had granted them. This 
characteristic artifice shows the influence of the higher classes, against whom 
however Victor Amadeus carried by arbitrary interference his great and bene- 
ficial measure for an equalisation of public burdeus. For, befoi'e he abdicated 
the throne, all the estates in Piedmont, witliout distinction of tenure, were 
subjected to an impartial land-tax, assessed in conformity to a general valua- 
tion, which likewise f umislied the materials for levying all locfd burdens on 
the communes, such as those for roads, schools, and costs of administration. 

When we add such improvements as these to the changes which we per- 
ceived to be in progress during the seventeenth century, we shidl wonder, 
if we learn nothing more, how it should have happened that the subjects of 
this kingdom were not only the first to throw themselves into the arms 
of the revolutionary French, but have since complained of their government 
more bitterly than any other Italians. It is not difficult to find the reasons. 
All the reforms of the Piedmontese princes were made for their own ends, 
not for the sake of the people, who were kept peremptorily in subjection to 
the king, and left in total dependence on his character for their share of 
individiw comfort; the nobles, likewise, being disarmed as wdl as the 
oommonalty, the crown was freed from the only check on its conduct ; and 
bitter discontents arose both from tibat abject submission to the priesthcKid, 
and from that childish fear of change, which for the last few generations 
have distinguished the princes. But, at the same time, amidst the innov^ 
tUms which were introduced after the middle of the seventeenth oentniy* it 
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had been found ezpe^ent to conciliate the alanued arlatociaoT by leaving 
its memben in posacBaion of many personal and empty, yet invidioua pri^ 
leges; and the consequence uras a haughtiness on the part of the upper 
ranks met by sullen defiance among the multitude, a mutual mistrust among 
sU orders, ready to kindle into deadly hatred. 

CHarles Emmanuel III, notorious in the early years i»f his reign for his 
ing^titude towards a father who had resigned tlie throne in his favour, was 
more creditably distinguished in later life by his endeavours to reconcile the 
■‘conflicting^ wishes of the different orders of Hi>ciety, and to purify completely 
the administration of jiutice. His nobles coiii]ilained of tlie number of coni- 
moners whom he promoted to public posts : the suitors in the courts of l*iw 
marvelled at the conduct of a king who so far distrusted his own judgment, 
and BO far honoured the judicial servants of his crown, as to refuse granting 
any briefs of disjiensation from judicial Hentcnccs, unless after eoiiHultation 
with the judges by whom the decision had been pronounced. He w'us leas 
prudent in his management of the military force, which he weakencMl greatly 
by the promotion of inefficient officers, the nobility being always preferred, and 
a commoner finding it all but impossible to rise to high rank. 'I'liis abuse 
Ix'came greatly more flagrant in the reign of his successor, who gave the last 
impulse to the growing discontent of his subjects, by his superstitious sub- 
servience to confessors and bigots, and not less by increasing his army to an 
unreasonable size, and taxing the people severely for its jsiy and subsistence. 

Sardinia, rude, poor, ana lawless, like other iirovinees'of Spain, w us little 
improved by its new sovereign, Victor Amadeus II. In his son, however, it 
found the best ruler it had seen for ages. Much was done by him to weaken 
feudalism, encourage agriculture, and extirpate the bands of robliers ; two 
universities were founded, and the inferior schools some what improved ; and 
the year 1738 was a remarkable epoch in the island, from the reforms which 
it witnessed in every department. 


THE FOUB REPUBLICS 

The history of Lucca offers no fact worthy of being mentioned. Its 
oligarchy grew more and more exclusive, and the peasant landholders in its 
rural districts became impoverislied through the excessive division of prop- 
erty by succession. 

The miniature republic of San Marino had retreated into its wonted 
obscurity since 1739, when the fallen intriguer. Cardinal Alberoni, then 
papal legate in Romagna, repeated at its exi>enBe that treachery by which he 
had formerly convulsed idl Europe. Alleging tliat the government of Sim 
Marino had become a narrow oligarchy, which was true but did not justify his 
interference, he conquered its territory with a single company of soldiers and 
a few officers of police. The people appealed to Clement XII, who ordered 
them to determine their own fate in a general meeting : they unanimously 
voted against submission to the church, and the papal troops were withdrawn. 

In 1746, the Genoese commonalty, unsupported by the nobles, show^ 
in their expulsion of the Austrians, a spirit worthy of their fathers. With 
this bold insurrection tiie history of the republic of Genoa closes for half a 
oentury. In 1718 it had increased its territory, by purchasing the imperial 
fief of Finale ; but within a few years it lost Corsica. 

The revolted Corsicans allowed their country to be formed into a memk 
‘kir^om in 1786, by the foolish ambition of Theodore von Neuhof, a German 
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baion; and, after they had been deserted by him, they contmued to resist 
the muted forces brought against them by the Genoese and Louis XV of 
France. The islandezB now established a repubhc, which, from 1755, was 
headed by the celebrated Pasquale Paoli and the contest for fieedom was 
maintained manfully till Genoa, tired of an expensive war, and deeply 
indebted to Fiance, ceded Corsica to that power on receivmg an acquittance 
Louis renewed the attack with increased vigour, and the besiegea repuUi- 
cans resisted btavely till the struggle became utterly hopeless Paoli emi- 
grated to England, and the island became a hrench province in 1768, the 
year before it gave birtli to Napoleon Bonaparte 

The commcice of Vemce was nearly at a end, her manufactures were 
insignificant , her fiag was insulted on her own Adriatic by every power of 
Europe She btill, however, possessed an Italian teiiiioiy, peopled by two 
milhons and a hilf of subjects, her D^matian and Albanian piovmces and 
the Ionian Isles had half a million more Her taxes had been neaily doubled 
in the eighteenth century, and amounted, in 1789, to about 11,600,000 due its 
or £1919800 stciling her public credit was bad, and her debt wan 
44000000 ducats oi £7283300 sterling Ihe gloomy government re 
mained unchanged The Council of Ten had resisted iicquent attempts 
to overturn it an attack in 1761 was checked by arrcbts and impiisonmentb 
m monasteries, and the Ten and the Three still exercised, though moic 
cautioudy than befoie, their singular functions Their spies cost annually, 
m the eighteenth centui}, about 200,000 ducats, and more than one secret 
execution was laid to then cliarge But licentiousness was nr» >re prevalent 
than cruelty, infamous women weie pensioned as infonmrs by the state, 
and in the public gaming-houses amidst the masked gamesters, scnanors 
officially appointed, presi£)d undisguised 

In 1768, the nobles displeased with the church, named a commission to 
inquire mto the state of its revenues The rej)Oit, which is still extant, is 
curious The commissioners estimate the gioss income at 4,274,460 ducats 
(£719,100, 43,595,500) Of this sum, 2,734,807 dui i^s weie peimaiiciit, 
being denved fiom lands, money invested, or peipetuoi rents The remain 
der was casual, being made up of the alms TOstowed on mendicant orders, 
and of the puces paid for temporal y masses The whole number of masses 
for which tne cleigy received payment was prodigious, being not less than 
8,988,459 Of these the parochial and other secular clergjrmen edebrated 
4,250,060 , the monastic oiders celebiated the rest, being 4,688,399, of 
which 8,107,682 weie masses on perpetu^ foundations On the lattei class 
the Venetian commissioners saroast4oally remaik that the whole number of the 
monks and friars was 7,638, of which only 8,272 were in priest's orders, and 
entitled to say mass , and that, consequently, if the monks peiformed all the 
masses for which they took payment, each of their priests would have to 
officiate fourteen oi fifteen hund&ed times a year 


MILAN AND TUSCANY 

For seventeen years after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the duchies of 
Milan and Mantua, forming one province, and the grand duchy of Tuscany as 
another, were governed by viceroys appointed by Mana Theresa and her 
husband Francis On the empeiors death in 1765, the two Lombard duchies 
contmued to constitute a piovmce of the empire under his son Joseph II i 
but Tuscany was foimed into an mdependent sovereignty for Petei Leopola, 
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the new emperor's younger brother All these sovereigns wen TfimeTliiMn 
persons the sons were worthy of their beroio mother ; end Lei^old, free 
tom that ambition whidi stained the names of Maria fheresa and Josqih 
wiUi the mfamous partition of Poland, ^as one of the greatest men that ever 
hlled a throne 

llie statistical results of tins jieiiod utrt highl> pUnsing Austrian 
Lombardy, at length enabled to pioht in boiiu lutobun its singular pins* 
ical advantages, was, in 1790, hy far the niobt tlituiishiiig pi u\ nice iii Italy , 
while Tuscany also was prosjieious, and in wmu respects moie decidedlv so 
than Joseph s duchies Ihe lustituticins of both Hiiite s wt le wonderfully in • 
proved, and the histoiy of these changes is one of the most interesting 
pages in the annals of modem Itah 

That the long servitude of the Itahans liad luiiicd their churacter as well 
as their national resources, could not h«i\c been luoie ch iiU pio\id than 
by the bitter opposition with which thc> nut all the n fit nib iiitioduced by 
their new masters There was hardly in impioMimiit of aii\ iiii|)ortanoe, 
especially in Lombard), that wu> not «ibsoluteh foicid upon tlu iintiwH, 
and the most sweeping changes were skilfulh (\ ukd some oi them during 
more than a geneiitiou Much of this delii> was ctliibiit ihh to tlio wonted 
slowness of the Austrian court , but much also w is iiiodiiiid li) the passive 
resistance of the people I he gieat 8\stciii of iidmiiii'stmtioii the hrst 
draft of which had been laid before tlu enipicss in 17 did not come 
into activity till 1755, and its introduction makes thit \iai an important 
epoch for northern Italy 

A few only of the features which distinguishc d tlu pi in of t ixntum can lie 
here desciibed One of the woist evils to be lenioM d w is tlu buhdivihioii of 
the state into seven distiicts,each of which, like i be|mi itt kingdom, has its 
duties on mercantile imports expoits, and ti mbits Ihis ibusc was swept 
away by a single stroke of the jicn , and himilai lestiu lions on agiiciiltuial 
produce shared the same f ite 1 he excise was subje etc d to good le guhitions, 
and the customs based on pxinciples as fan as in> tint then pi e\ ailed in 
Europe Lastly, a new sui\ cy and valuation foi niecl the i uh for an e (|uitable 
assessment of the land-tax A dispassionate and w ell qualified judge was able 
to find m the system but four serious defects an insiiflu leut cheek on the 
land-valuators, the retention of the unwise merraniiU tix, the imposition 
of a capitation-tax on the i>easantry and others who paid no land tax , and 
the permission to the chuich, which possessed a thud of tlu lands in the state, 
and had tdl now paid no taxes for them, to retain too many of its Spanish 
privileges. 

But the portion of the plan tliat most interests us is the acbninistrative In 
the general government, the obnoxious senate was i e tamed and formed a very 
injurious iNinier between the subjects and the throne gene rating jictty cabals, 
and assisting in keeping up that tendency to secuc) and jilotting which bad 
been triumphant under the Spaniaids In the pnAincial government, the 
leading principle was, to subject everything in Uie last instane^ e to tlie control 
of the boards of administration at Milan, w hile the immecLatc administra- 
tion of every province was put under a delegate appomted by the sovereign , 
although, at the same time, a considerable pai t of tlie actual management was 
consigned to a provincial council established in every chief city The local 
statutes of the old republics or petty pimcipalities, which it was not m all cases 
cemndered safe to touch, created man) eLvexsities in the execution of this plan; 
but t^be general rule was to introduce in the provincial councils members of 
three or£m: the representatives of the cities, who were nobles, and elected by 
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their own oUmo m each town , the repreoentativeB elected by the landholderB 
of the province , and the mercantile men who represented, and were elected by, 
the corporation of merchants The council so formed devblyed its ordinary 
powers on a committee of its own body, called the prefects of government 
Communal councils were also instituted, according to regulations laid dqwn m 
a prolix code Each of them administered the patrimony of the oominune, 
under the presidency of a chancellor appointed by the 
sovereign Their own members were five for each com- 
mune three representatives of the landholders, one 
repiesentative of the mercantile body, and one represent- 
ative of those who were subject to the capitation-tax 
They were elected annually in a meeting of all the land- 
holders rated on the books for the land-tax , soldiers 
and churchmen, however, being ineligible Ihe same 
constituency al^ elected the consul, who was an inferior 
ciiminal judge, and the syndic, who had dignity without 
any real duties 

Joseph, seconded by his excellent viceio> Count 
Iiirmian, under whom served Vem, Carli, Neii, and 
other enlightened Italians, followed out the plan of 
amelioration which had been thus delineated for him 
He impioved the couits of justice and the judicial pro- 
cedure, especially in ciiminal causes, abolishing, at the 
suggestion of Beccaria, torture and secrif* tiials He 
annulled oi diminished the most vexatious of the feudal 
pnvileges, and imiKiscd checks on the pcipctual destina- 
tion of estates lie patronised agi icul ture, and extended 
commerce and manufactures by the constiuction of roads, 
as well as by the abolition of some rem lining imposts 
and lestrictions When the death of his mother, in 
1780, freed him from her icmonstiances on ecclesiastical 
matteis, he commenced with his ae^ustomed impetuosity 
a series of changes m that department, which Pius VI 
considoied so dangerous thai he made a fruitless journey 
to Vienna in the hope of proi uimg their repeal The 
most material Qf those measures were the following all 
dissentexs were to enjoy toleration, the bishops were 
forbidden, as they had ahead} been forbidden by other pnnccs, to act upon 
any papal bull but such as should be transmitted to them by the government , 
the monastic clergy were declared to be dependent, not on the general of 
then order who hved in Rome, but directly on the resident bishop of the 
diocese within which their cloister was situated , lastly, all nunneries were 
suppressed, except those which pledged themselves to occupy their members 
in tne education of the young The emperor’s death interrupted the consoli- 

throughout all the A^tnan domimmis. The decree of ^786, which promul- 
j[ated this new constitution, divided the Italian provinces into eight circles, 
9n each of which the local administration was to be vested in a chamber 
Ijfosely dependent upon the government This departure from the late 
arrangement created in Lombamy universal discontent 

Sometimes unjust and ciuel, often misjudging and imprudent, always 
headstrong, passionate, and despotic, doing good to his suDjects by force, 
and punishing as ungrateful all who lefusea to be thus benefited, Joseph was 
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an imooiisoioiu instrument in the hand of proi idence for advancing^ m eoiath- 
ein Europe the great resolution of his time One inveterate esil sias eztir- 
patedv that another might be substituted foi it, ahioh, being less deeply 
rootei^ was destined in its turn to wither and die awa} ^ At length/' £d 
a noU^minded Italian in the last stage of the tmptror s reign, ** Sie obsta- 
cles which hindered the happine&s of nations base luiiinls dihuppeared. Orer 
the greater part of Europe despotism has banished feudal luaiah} , and the 
manners and spirit of the times base already weaktiied dtspotisni 

The reforms in the grand duch^ of luscaii> isent inlinitih fuither than 
those of Joseph and his luothei in the pioviiiCLs of the P( 1 Ik i were ooni 
menced duniig the life of Francis, the piinte of ( inon bis i ictiu} at |lo 
ence, and the plan was foimed,c\cn tlius taih fox toiisi hdatiiig into one 
common code all those contradictor} Lims which, subsist iiu m the old Tuscan 
commumties, had been maintained smee the subjcctum i f all to the duchy 
But it was reserved for younger hands to constinct this nubh cdiiice 

Till we reflect that Leopolds schemt of legislation foi luscuii} iias de- 
vised and executed long befoie tliat chingt of ojnnions which the Fiench 
Revolution diffused thiougli the whole of Liiiopt, we uii not full> aware 
how very far he stood in advance of his age In his iitw code the criminal 
section was especially bold, inasmuch as it swept iw i\ at oiici tortuie, con- 
hscation, seciet trial, and even the punislimcnt of death Inipiisonnient for 
debt, forbidden by one of his liws u^css the claim exceeded a certain amount, 
was afterwards abolished altogether All privileged juiisdietions were de- 
stroyed, and the public courts fortified in then iiidepeiidencf and authoritv 
Restrictions on agriculture wexe totally iemo\ed and hige tracts of com 
mon were brought into cultivation by wing diMded among ] oor iieasants in 
property, subject only to a small crown-ient Ihc giand duke diseontinuod 
the ruinous system of farming out the taxes, lie diniinished their amount, 
and abandoned most of the goveinmeiit monopolies Notwithstanding, he 
was able, before he left Italy, to pay off the greatei pait of a large national 
debt, for, undei his new system, and eH|ieciill} thxough the absolute fieedom 
which he allowed to commerce, industry flouriblied so woiidei fully, that his 
revenue suffered haidly any diminution 

Leopold’s ecclesiastical reforms were equally daring, and gave deep 
offence to the papal government They were chiefly designed lor improving 
the condition of l^e parochial clergy, and fox cuxbing the monastic orders 
He suppressed the Inquisition, he im|)Osed be\exe limitatinns on the pio- 
fesBion of monks and nuns, he made the legular clexgy dependent, not 
merely (as his brother had done) on their bishop, but direct!} on the priest of 
the pan^ , he taxed church-lands like tliose belonging to ]A}ni( u , lie even 
seized arbitrarily several large estates which had been destined to useless 
ecclesiastical purposes, and applied their proceeds towards iiici easing the 
insidlftcient incomes of the priests m rural paribhes 1 his step, as well as 
several others, formed parts of his great scheme against tithes, of which he 
graaually mti^uced a genend commutation 

In the fqrstem which this great man enforced there were unquestionablpr 
many defects There was something (though not much) of his brothers 
hasty disregard for obstacles arising from foreigpi quarters , a fault which 
made his smieme for free trade m some respects injurious to his subjects, and 
forced him m his later years to resume a few restrictions There was a dis- 
position to oveistram uie principles of reform, manifested when he totally 
abolished trading corporations, or when, in the last year of the period, be 
annulled at a lilow all rights of prxmogemture, and all substitatioiis in 
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snooeasion to land. There was a jealous watobfulness over details, a temper 
exceedingly useful but very irritating, which displayed itself with equal 
force in Uie severe system of police, and in the curious circular letter which 
he addressed to the nobles, requesting that their ladies might be made to 
dress more economically. There was some fickleness of purpose, thougli 
much less than those have believed, who forget the existence of that clums 
of local laws and jjrivileges, through which he had for years to pilot his way, 
embarrassed, misled, and thwarted at every step. Lastly, there were two 
absolute wants. Leopold did not, because in a single generation he could 
not, renovate the heart and mind of his people ; and therefore the degenerate 
Florentines murmured at his strictness of rule, and ridiculed his personal 
peculiarities. He did not give to his subjects a representative constitution ; 
and Iherefore his fabric of beneficent legislation crumbled into fragments 
the moment his hand ceased to support its weight. 
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It is said, indeed, that he had sketched a constitution before he left Tus- 
cany; but, at all events, his reforms in the local administration went very 
far towards this mat end. His purpose, in which, as in so much besides, 
he was obstructed by a multiplicity of special statutes and customs, was to 
introduce over the duchy one uniform system of municipal government, 
embracing all districts, rural as well as urban. During his whole reign, 
step after step led him towards this result, by organising new commuw 
councils in various provinces, which liad at length comprehended nearly the 
whole state. At the same time there was extended to the new boards the 
privilege conferred first on those in the Florentine territory, of managing 
their local patrimony as of old, without dependence upon the supreme ^y- 
emment. The polity of Alessandro de’ Medici, which still prevailed in 
Florence, was annulled in 1781; and the elective board which administered 
the affairs of the city thenceforth consisted of a gonfalonier, as president, 
eleven priors, and twenty councillors./ 

A Tiuoan SitimaU of Leopold 

The reforms of Leopold I (Emperor Leopold II) did not suffice to drag 
Tuscany from the abyss into which she had been cast by the ebiroeraey of the 
Medici. A fallen people would rise again to the enthusiasm of grand idm 
but what grand idea did Leopold I place at the head of the regenerative 
movement ? He corrected clencal abuses, but did not enkindle the religious 
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faith of the peo|de after the example of the ardent preachers of the Gmaades 
of the Bfidole Ages and the sixteenth century letoimera. He tecogniaad 
equality in civil lawa, but did not make a social ertdo of it like the Aaneh 
republicans. 

Leopold’s idea waa a paternal government, a sort of family oonnoil« whdre 
the mast touching acoora would reign beta eeu the imnce and the assembly 
elected W the commons. He wanted to make another Arcadia of Tuscany, 
an Arcadia simply occupied with its well-being and material progress, foreigii 
to the use of arms and neutral in all aspects of war But this was not toe 
way to model character and make free citi/ens The shock gi\en to Europe 
by the French Revolution and the results therefiom had quite otlier effects. 
Mhien Italy owed to the France of *89 that moral shock u hich stirred up 
men’s minds and made them enter into communication aith the universal 
conscience, it did not need more to convict of erroi those in liu reproached the 
French Revolution with having upset the reforms of Italian princes without 
any compensation. Abstention in this gigantic struggh was impossible. 
It was imperative to fight either for the powers of the past nr foi those of 
the future ; so this worship of pnnciples liecamo the gnat luissioii of souls, 
and character regained idl its old vigour The Restoiation came to check 
this salutary movement 

The sleeping tibiroeraey inaugurated by hobsomhioni went back to the 
Medici traditions and the meanness of the old regime was again substituted 
for the moral and political grandeur of the hrench epoch Hut it was 
thenceforth impossible to stifle the germs of the new life Wo shall see these 
germs, m spite of most unfavourable conditions, fructifying in Tuscany as in 
other parts of Italy ; we shall see the country of Michclangi lo coming out 
of its abasement and paying the Italian revolution the tribute of its genius, 
its love, and its blooa g 


ITALY IN THE REVOl UTION ARY AOE 

For the sovereigns of Italy, as well as for the people, the first three 
yeais of the revolutionary age formed a time of abortive plans and earnest 
preraration 

Events of immediate mteiest cut shoit two visionary designs, of which, 
although both must have faded of success, yet eithei, by the very attempt, 
might have gpven anothei coloui to the history of Europe. A few amnnng 
cardinals, looking ^ck to Giegoiy VII and Sixtus V, deiised an Italian 
league, to be headed by the impe , and at the couit of Turin, which took 
example from its own more recent annals, thcie was planned a campaign 
against ita Austrian neighbours But Rome was destined to fall a passiie 
victim to foreign aggression , and the ambitious king of Sardinia becsine the 
scapegoat of me prmce whose Loml^d ciown he had wished to transfer to 
his own brows. 

The emperor Joseph died in the beginning of the year 1790, and Leopold, 
leaving Tuscany to his second son Ferainand, received both the heredita^ 
domuuons of Austria and the imperial dignity. He extricated himself skill 
fully from the foreign wars into which his brodier had plunged; but neither 
the internal discontents of the Low Gountnes, nor the dangers which threat- 
ened Louis XVI, were evils so eamly remedied. He employed his diplomacy 
m endeavouring, by means of a European congress, to impose constitational 
limitations on all the contending parties in raince ; but disappointment m 
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this Boheme, and frash revolts amons his own provinces, embittered every 
moment of his life. He was tempted to become a leading partv in the &tal 
Treaty of Pilnitz, which may be truly said to have destroyed the French 
mona^y ; and in the spring of 1792, his dea^ at the age of forty-fonr, 
saved him from beholdine tho calamities which speedily followed. Hie 
hereditary estates desoen&d to his eldest son Francis, who likewBe suo- 
ceeded him as emperor ; and the policy of the new reien, warlike as well as 
anti-revolutionary from its very opening, accelerated the contest which soon 
desolated Europe. 

Two other Italian courts, besides those of Lombardy and Tuscany, were 
deeply interested in the fate of the royal family in Paris. The queen of 
Na^es was, like Marie Antoinette, a daughter of Maria Theresa ; and the 
two brothers of Louis XVI were sons-in-law of the king of Sardinia. The 
advisers of Ferdinand prepared for the struggle by strengthening the artil- 
lery and marine, by reconciling themselves with the see of Rome, by impos- 
ing extraordinary taxes, and by seizing the money deposited in the national 
banks ; but to these measures were added others of a different cast, designed 
for crushing the dreaded strength of public opinion. Arbitrary commissions 
were organised for trying political offences ; spies were set to watch Cirillo, 
Pagano, Gonforti, Delfico, and other men of liberal views ; foreign books and 
newspapers were excluded ; and Filangieri's work was burned by the hands of 
the common liangman. In the other extremity of the peninsula, the count 
d* Artois imitated at Turin, on a smaller scale, the court of emigrant nobles 
which surrounded Monsieur at Coblenz. Simultaneously with tluit alliance 
between the emperor and the king of Prussia, whidi produced the abortive 
invasion of France in 1792, there was concluded an Italian league, headed 
openly by Naples and Rome, and secretly joined by Victor Am^eus, while 
the grand duke of Tuscany, as well as the Venetians and the Gienoese, 
renuuned determinedly neutral. 

JHme of the French Republic under the National Convention 

The little cloud wliich rose over the tennis-court at Versailles, had already 
overshadowed all the thrones in Europe ; and that of Sardinia was the first 
on which it discliarged its tempest. Where both parties were resolved on 
war, a pretence was readily found. Semonville, sent to negotiate for a 
passage for the French armies through Piedmont, was reported to have 
propagated revolutionary doctrines on his way : he was ordered to quit the 
king’s dominions, and a second envoy was refused leave to cross the 
frontier. 

On the 18th of September, 1792, the national assembly declared war 
against the king of Sardinia; and an invasion of his states immediately 
ensued. The Savoyards, discontented and democratic, had no wiU to fight ; 
the Piedmontese, ill-ofiioered as well as mutinous, had neither will nor 
ability ; and within a fortnight Savoy and the county of Nice were in the 
pOBsession of the French troops. The atrocities, however, which took plaM 
at Paris during the autumn of that year, and the execution of the king in 
the beginning of the next, not only gave fresh vigour to the operations of 
the slued sovereigns, but added new members to their league. In 1798 a 
British fleet occumed Corsica ; while the Austrians and PiedmonteBe vainly 
tried to fight their way against Kellermann through Savoy to Lyons. 
During the succeeding summer, the republicans, entering Ituy with one 
army by the Alps, and with another through the neutral territory of Genoa, 
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a more energetic oampaign, which left them muten of all the 
pennfw l e ed mg down mto Piedmont. At the same time Paequale Paolti mp- 
ported England, arranged a constitution for Corsica, whi^ acknowledged 
G«orge III as its lane 

In the course of ue }ear 1795, the alarm pioduced the recent sno* 
cesses of the French not only dibanned some of their most active jinurniiif ^ 
but gamed for them allies m Italy itself, the stronghold of legitimate mon- 
archy Ferdinand of Tuscan^r, a cautious or timid man, anxious to preserve 
the commerce of Leghorn, and seeing no leason aliy he should sacrifice his 
people to the ambition or revenge of the greitei European courts, was the 
first crowned head that recognised the nenv democratic state In February 
of this year, he concluded a treatv with Fiance, disclaiming his enforced 
connection with the allies, and binding himself to a strict neutrality Soon 
afterwards the coalition lost three of its members, Holland, Prussia, and 
Spam Within the Alps the \iar languished , and the Austrians and Pied- 
montese were able, till the end of the autumn, to keep the iinading armies 
cooped up m the northwestern comer of the peninsula Meanwhile that 
fermentation of men’s minds which liad its centre in Pans was diffusing 
itself over most of the Italian pro\mceB, among those classes tliat were pre 
disposed to receive such an impulse 

Tuscany was the quartei in which the new opinions met with the least 
countenance Although the grand duke had been tempted to depart from 
some of his father’s commercial and agricultural laws his jdan of polity 
remained so far entire that the constitutionalists had re illy little to complain 
of In ecdesiastical matters, however, the priesthood renewed with success 
those instigationB by which many of them long before had cnppled the efloria 
of their bold reformer, and Leopold had not ^en twelve inonths at Vienna, 
when the peasantry clamorously demanded the re-establishnunt of certain 
religious fratermties and forms of worship which he had abolished as 
superstitious and hurtful In the eastern provinces of the papal state 
there was much silent discontent among all classes , but in Home itself, 
although a few men held democratic opinions, the only outbreak that hap- 
pened was that of January, 1793, when Bassville, the French secretaiy of 
legation, an active republican a^nt, was stoned to death b> the populace. 
In Parma, Duke Ferdinand had recently alarmed tlie tliinking part of his 
subjects by introducing the papal Inquisition, and by exhibitmg himself, in 
strong contrast to his early liabits, as a religious formalist and devotee The 
duke of Modena was perhaps more unj^pular than he deserved to be In 
the republics opinions were greatly divided, though from dissimilar causes 
San Manno was a cipher , Lucca was made passive, not only by her own 
insigmficanoe, but by a general indifference towards change , the Venetians 
were distract^ by two opposite feehngs, their fear of Austnan encroach- 
ment and their hatred of Parisian democracy, the Genoese, although the 
revolutionaiy party was strong among them, not only dreaded tlie destruction 
of their oommeroe, but were personuly interested m the French funds 

In the remaining sections of the peninsula, the extreme south and the 
extreme north, were to be found the most zealous disciples of the Revolu- 
tion. In the kingdom of Naples, both on the mainland and in Sicily, con- 
Bpuucies were repeatedly discovered, and the plotters executed, several of 
them having been previously tortured to enforce a discovery of their aocom- 
plioes. Even the ministers of state chai^^ each other with treason, and 
Actem procured the imprisonment of the imevaher De’ Medici, with several 
other men high m office. The peoide, although strong in prejudice, were at 
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this time discontented with the increased taxation, and the renewal of arbi- 
trary interference by the goyemment , many of the nobles were as earn as 
the middle classes in their wishes for generu amelioration , and the church 
herself, whose property the rulers were every day seizing to satisfy the 
necessities of the exchequer, was not at first able to discover whether«repub 
bcanism or lentimate monaicLy was bkely to be hei most dangerous enemy 
Throughout Austrian Lombaidy the desire of change became almost um- 
versal. The people at large weie disgusted by pubhc burdens heavily 
augmented, and by the coaise insolence of the German satellites who exacted 
them , those clasi^ which had enjo} ed the semblance of political power 
undei the constitution of Maiia Iheiesa, were provoked by that mixture of 
military command and absolute foieign lule which, since Leopold’s death, 
had been substituted foi it , and reflecting men perceived, m the attitude 
which the cabinet of Vienna had now decidedly assumed, no prospect of 
improvement or relief if the aUied sovereims should be victorious Pied- 
mont was a still more favourable soil foi i epublicanism, and there its prmciples 
soon rooted themsdves very deeply On the mainland, more than one con- 
spiracy was discovered and punished, while the baidmians, finding them- 
selves tieated as rebels when they sent deputies to demand those refoims 
which they conceived themselves to have merited by their biave resistance 
to the French fleet, broke out into open revolt, killed seveial members of 
the government, and were with difficulty dissuaded by the viceroy fiom 
giving up the island to hiance 

TIu Campaign of 1796 and lU Comequenceo 

The Italians weie soon to learn that then wishes and interests weie 
matters of as absolute indifference to those who now contended on their soil, 
as they had been durmg the whole piecedmg course of then modem history 
Their future mastei, the French general Bonaparte, receiving from the 
Directory the command of the aimy of Italy, avowed on quitting Pans his 
deteimination to fimsh the wai in a month by complete success or utter 
defeat That which seemed to otheis an idle bi ivado, suggested by sudden 
elevation to a yoimg and self-confident man, was, in the mind of the speaker 
himself, a plecfge to be literally fulfilled He began his attack on the 12th 
of Apnl, 1796, and on the 15th of May ho entered Milan in tnumph as the 
conqueioi of all Lombardy and Piedmont 

This wonderful campaign embraced seveial of Napoleon’s most celebrated 
viotones The battles of Montenotte, MiUesimo, ana Dego, fought on threi 
successive days m Apnl, amidst the mountains which he noruiwest fiom 
Genoa, drove back into the plam Beauheu’s Austrian army, and its Piedmon- 
tese allies undei Golh Victor Amadeus, not less inconstant than imprudent, 
deserted the contest in premature despaii , and in May his ambasMors at 
Pans signed a disoieditable peace, by which he gave up Savoy and Nice to 
the French Repubho, adnuttod garrisons mto some of his fortresses, disman- 
tled the rest, and paid hea^ oontnbuUons to the mvaders Bonaparte, 
pursuing the Austrians mto Lombardy, intimidated the duke of Parma mto 
an armistioe, whic^ was purchased by a laige payment in money, and the 
surrender of twenty works of art, to be selected by French c ommi s s ioner^ 
and jdaced in the museum at Pans The bloody passage of the bndM of 
Lodi, where Napoleon himself, with the generals of his staff, dhaiged m 
person up to the mouths of the enemy’s gpins, left the jdam of the Po com- 
pletely open to his armies, and kmdled among the young conqueror’a soldiers 
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that devoted oonfidenoe which boie them un>»ard through yean of victory 
Milan reoeived a provisional government and nation^ guu^ but had to 
contribute heavily for the support of the republican troops , and Uie duke 
of Modena, also, could not wtain an aimibtice without furnishing liberal 
supplies, to which, according to the rule theiKeforth in\ariHblv followed b} 
the invaders, was added the suntiidtr of the choictst pictures from his 
gallery. 

Already feared is well as honouicd ubioad (itiurul Honaparte next 
proceeded to intimidate the government ut hoiiit it ( iiinot s order fci 
marching upon Rome and Naples with one diMsit ii of the aiiiiyt while 
Kellermann, with anothei, should keep his hold of 1 1 inhird) lit leplied by 
transmitting hib resignation and denouncing the pi ojitt is ruiiiouB In the 
south, said he, there are no enemies woitli eoiupuiiiig tlie putwisHion of 
Ital} must be contested with the Austiiins and tlu pi mis of the ought 
to lie the scene of the struggle While he w iited for tin inswtr to his bold 
remonstrance, the peasantiy, excited by the piiests and s me of the nobles, 
rose m several qusrteis against him At Milan the dihluibame was easily 
quieted, but at PiMa it was not suppiessed till the town was taken by 
stoim, and given up to be plundered b> the soldiin J his t< nihh example 
produced its effect , the Italians tiemblcd and biihniittid ind tin branch 
and Germans weie left to fight then battles undistiiibed Monnwhilo, the 
Directory, aware, as then general well knew, that tiny lould not dispense 
with his services sent an appiov il of all his plans iiid t onfiinud him in the 
undivided commind of tht umy, stipuliting oul> th it h< should satisfy the 
honour of b ranee by humbling, m Ins own way, tht ju p ind thi king of 
Naples. He received these iiistiuctions while o((up>ing the Inn ol tie 
Adige , and, after hiving distiibuted tioops on diiTtient ] ( iiits m the iioith, 
he himself prepeued to march as far south waids as 111141 1 1 ntetsHary foi 
frightening his adversaiies m tint quartei Beftiie ht li 1 (me to ( ^ the 
Apennines, the king of Naples had lost heart iiid 111 ide humili iting Hubiiiis- 
sions, concluding an armistice, afUrwaids chingcd into i tieity of pence 
The pope, left totally defenceless, and seeing the conqutrot holding bologna 
in person, concluded a truce on haider terms thin any which hnl been yet 
exacted The citadel of Ancona was to be given up with ill its stores , the 
French were fdso to retain possession of the provinces of Bologna and Ferrara, 
where bot^ the chief cities had organised free governments for tberosclvfs , 
the papal treasuiy was to pay large contributions in money and provisions , 
and Pans was to be adorned by a hundred works of art, and hve hundred 
manusenpto fioiu the Vatican Having thus dealt w<th the enemies of the 
lepubhc, Bonaparte next pioceeded to dispose of the grand duke of luscany, 
its earhest friend On a pretence that tne neutrality had been violated, he 
seized the port of Leghorn, confiscated the goods of English traders which 
lay there, and attempted, though unsuccessfmly, to captuie their merchant- 
ships. 

The wars of 1796 were not yet at an end In September a second 
Austnan army of sixty thousand men, under the veteian marshal Wurmser, 
marched through the Tyrol , but his active adversary hod already returned 
northwards , and a campaign of six days in the neighbourhood of the Lake 
of Ghiida, along the valley of the Brenta, forced the shattered r em a in s 
of the imTOxial forces to take refuge m the strong fortress of Mantua, which 
the Fren& had already attacked, and now invested anew. In November a 
thud Anafcrian army, under Alvinzi, placed its enemy in extreme peril i but 
the deqierate battle of Aroola, fought near Verona during thiee whole days. 
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dioye tliis host likewise back into the mountains. The military eyents of the 
year were closed hy the reyolt of the Corsicans i^nst the Ei^lish, after 
which the French enyoy Salioeti established in the island a proyisional demo- 
oratio goyemment. 

But there were yet other tasks to be performed. The Frendi had excited 
in the minds of all the Italians wishes which it was yery far from easy to 
gratify. The Lombards demanded an independent and republican organisa- 
tion ; out the Directory, anticipating the chances of war, which might make 
it necessary to buy a peace with Austria, dared not as yet to do more than 
throw out yague encouragements. The pope, whose eastern provinces 
entertained similar desires, was not so dangerous ; and Bonaparte, without 
consulting his masters, freed them from any embarrassment into which they 
might have been thrown by their recent treaty with the duke of Modena. 
That prince's capital was disaffected, and Reggio had already openly revolted. 
Napoleon, professing to have discovered that the duke had violated the 
neutoslity. deposed his administration, and declared the provinces free. By 
his instigation, also, deputies from Bologna, Ferrara, Reggio, Mirandola, and 
Modena, chosen respectively by the lawyers, landholders, and merchants, 
assembled in the end of 1796, and erected tlie two papal legations with the 
Modenese duchy into a commonwealth. This state, lying wholly between 
the Po and Rome, was called the Cispadane Republic. 

The contest among the foreigners for the soil of Italy was ended in the 
spring of 1797. In January of that year, Alvinzi's army, increasfj^ by rein- 
forcements to fifty thousand men, attacked that under Bonaparte, amounting 
to about forty-five thousand, at Rivoli, between tlie river Adige and the 
Lake of Garaa. This bravely fought battle closed in the total rout of the 
Austrians ; and early next month, Wurmser, compelled by disease and famine, 
surrendered Mantua. The last effort of the emperor, who sent the archduke 
Charles across the northeastern frontier of Italy, was as unfortunate as the 
preceding ones ; the hereditary states of Austria were invaded by the victo- 
rious general in person ; and their sovereign submitted in April, when the 
French army lay within twenty-five leagues of Vienna. 

But, before crossing tlie Alps, the young conqueror had humbled another 
enemy. Pius VI, not altogether without provocation, hod broken the con- 
vention of Bologm^ and raised troops to assist the emperor ; upon which, 
Bonaparte, after his victory over Alvinzi, marching i^idly southward, over- 
threw the papal troops under Colli, and dictated at Tolentino, in February, 
the terms of a humiliating peace. The pope formally relinquished to the 
Cispadane Republic, not only the le^ption of Boloraa and Ferrara, idready 
ceded, but the province of Romagna in addition ; he yielded to the French 
Republic his territories of Avignon and the neighbouring Venaissin ; he 
left Ancona in the hands of its troops, till a general peace shomd be concluded ; 
he enga^d to pay large contributions as the ransom of those other provinces 
which the enemy had just seized ; and he renewed the obligation to deliver 
manuscripts and works of art, which accordingly were soon carried away. 

The pem with the emperor was not arranged so easily. Its outlines were 
contained in the preliminaries of Leoben, signed on the 18th of April, 1797 ; 
and the main difficulties were obviated at the expense of Venice, whom 
government, regarded with didike by both parties, had acted so as to forfeit 
all daims on the indulgence of the one, without being able to earn much 
mtitude from the other. Besides yidding the Austrian Netherlands and the . 
frontier of the Rhine, Francis entirely renounced his provinces in Lombardy, 
and agreed to acknowledge the new Italian republics. In compensation for 
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these Bailees, he was to receive, almoet entire, the mainland provinoea of 
Veni^ inoluding Illyria, latria, and upper Italy aa far weat aa the Oglio ; 
the diatricta of Bergamo and Breaoia, with the Poleaine, all lying bgwd 
that river, being intended to form part of the Ciapadane Repnblio. Aeae 
Venetian territoriea were already in revolt, and haa declared Uiemaelvea free 
commonwealtha, demanding protection from the French, who had ezoiled 
them to inaurrection, imd now coolly abandoned moat of ^em to a new 
master.^ For the injustice contemplated towards these unfortunate liOmbarda 
no palliation could be offered, and none was ever attempted ; but for the 
wronff threatened to the Venetian Republic itself, protexta apoediW piv- 
aented tbemaelves. 



Munaco 


Before the preliminaries were signed, Colonel Junot had lieen desjiatclied 
to Venice, to demand satisfaction for a slaughter of some soldiers in the towns 
bordering on the Lake of Garda. In Verona also, about the* sainr tune, the 
populace of tlie city and district, headed by a few of the nobles and cleigy, 
attacked, robbed, and murdered the French and their partisans ; and on the 
17th of April, there broke out a general massacre. The Veronese mob, and 
the Venetian troops, drove the foreigners into the citadel, and held the town 
three days, committing horrible cruelties on all who were suspected of being 
favourable to the enemy ; but, on the 20tli of the same month, a detachment 
of the French stormed the place, and revenged their friends by numerous 
executions, in the course of which there perished several noblemen, and 
a Capuchin friar, whose eloquence had been the prop of the insurrection. 
On the approach of the same evening, a French privateer, in escaping from 
an Austrian vessel, ran into the harlmur of Venice, in violation of the ordin- 
ary law ; upon wMch a scufBe ensued with the Slavonian sailors, imd the 
Frencdi captain and several of his crew were killed. Bonmrte received at 
once the welcome news of both occurrences — the taking of Verona, and the 
outrage on the ^p. He instantly ordered the French envoy at Venioe to 
depart, but not till he should have demanded that the commandant of the 
pent a^the three inquisitors of state should be put in prison for triaL The 
eowardly senate, without a moment’s hesitation, arrestra those men, ordered 
the public prooeeutors to draw up indictments against them, and instructed 
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the depatiee who attended at the general's headquarters to offer the most 
humble submissions. 

Bonaparte told them abruptly that their aristocratic constitution was out 
of date, and he intended to annul it. Without waiting for an answer he 
declared war on Venice, whose leaders had already foreseen his sentence; and 
endeavoured to palliate its effects. A few of the principal nobles held 
a secret meeting in the apartments of the imbecile Lodovico Manin, the hun- 
dred-and-twentieth and last doge, where they resolved to summon the grand 
council, and propose alterations in the constitution. About the very time 
when the lor^ of the Adriatic crouched thus abjectly, the last instance of 
Venetian spirit was exhibited in Treviso by Angelo Giubtiniani, the governor 
of the provmce, who, on giving up his sword to the French general, reproached 
him to his face with his betrayal of Venice. Napoleon listened quietly to 
his invectives, and dismissed him unharmed. 

Next day, while the city resounded with impotent preparations for defence, 
about half of the members of the grand council met to decree its dissolution. 
The doge prefaced, by a long speech, a motion for authorising the envoys to 
treat with the victorious general regarding alterations on the constitution. 
The motion was seconded by Pietro Antonio Bembo, and carried almost 
unanimously. Bonaparte, however, insisted that the council should by a 
formal act depose itself, and create a democracy. His agents used in the 
city the necessary means of allurement and intimidation ; and on the 12th 
of May, 1797, the grand council met for the last time. The peoplii gathered 
in the square of St. Mark ; the sailors belonging to the ships of war, already 
ordered to leave the harbour, made a confused noise ; and, a few musket- 
shots being fired, a universal panic seized the nobles. There was a sudden 
cry for the question ; it was put, and the abolition of the constitution was 
carried by 612 voices to 20, five members declining to vote. The people 
were surprised to see their chiefs leaving the ^ace dejected ; but the cause 
was soon explained. A tumult arose ; &e mob attacked the houses of several 
French partisans, and finding one man with a tricolour cockade in his pocket, 
nailed it upon his forehead. Order being restored, a provisional adminis- 
tration was established ; and, on the 16th of Ma>, a definitive treaty was 
signed at Milan between France and the new republic of Venice. The repre- 
sentative form of government was lecognised ; the infant state received, on 
its own petition, a garrison of French troops ; while a fine, and the delivery 
of pictures and manuscripts, were secretly stipulated. When, soon after- 
wards, the Venetian envoys who had signed this convention demanded that 
Bonaparte should procure a ratificatiou of it, he coolly reminded them of a 
fact which he himself had probably recollected a few days earlier — that, 
when the treaty was arranged, their mandate had expired by the dissolution 
of their constituency, the grand council. He therefore declared that the 
compact was null, and that the Directory must be left to determine for them- 
sdves in relation to the revolutionised state. 

At this time, however, it was the conqueror's wish, by an act equally 
unjust towards another section of the Italians, to compensate to the Vene- 
tiaiiB in some measure the spoliation they had suffered. He designed to 
incorporate with Venice his newly formed Cispa^ne Republic, while a 
transpadi^ republic should contain the Venetian districts of Bergamo and 
Bresma, in addition to tiie emancipated provinces in central Lombardy, 
no longer liable to be claimed b^r Austria. But Venice was destined to oe 
the victim of a treachery yet more inexcusable. The cession of Mantua to the 
Austrians, which was involved in the plan dcetched at Leoben, was viewed 
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With disapprobatioD m Pans , while the Venetuuis wen oonndend at once 
too anetocmtic to be safe neighbours, and too weak to be useful elhes 
Francis, on the other hand, was extremely desirous to command the head of 
the Adriatic, and his plenipotentiaries and the French general tnated 
secntly for exchanging the islands and duch} of Vi nice for the fortnss and 
proTinoe of Mantua 

In the meantime, the new ixisition of matitis altered Bonaparte's news 
as to the ormiiisatiou of upper Ital) Iht inhabitaiitA of the Ciifpedane 
Republic, whose constitution, though framed, had luvei been formally 
approved, were easil} mduced to accept i plan submitted to them, for null- 
ing all the free provinces of the north into om powiiful state, and, on the 
80th of June, 1707, was announced the formation of thi luw commonwealth, 
which was named the Cisalpme Republic A pioilaiiiatioii, signed by 
Bonapaite, declaicd that the french Republic had succeeded by conquest to 
the possession of that Italian tciritoi^ foimeil> held h> the house of Aostna 
and other powers, but tliit, lehiiquishing its claims, it pionouiicod the new 
state independent, and, couMneed equally of the blessings of Idicity and the 
horrors of revolution, bestowed upon it its own constitution, “ the fruit of 
the experience of the most enlightened natioii in the woild ’ The pre 
Bcribed polity accordingly bestowed the light of c itizeiiship on all men bom 
and residing in the state (except bcggirs oi vagabonds) who should ha\e 
attained the age of twenty one, and demanded insdiption on tlie roll The 
active franchise was vested in assemblies eleetne ancf primary, the executive 
in a directory of five members and the making of the laws, witli other 
deliberative functions, m a lemslatne bcnly and (onncil of uncieuts — all in 
dose imitation of the liench constitution of 1795 NaiKileon, as usual, 
reserved to himself the powei of ti iiiiitig foi the first time , the members of 
the Directoiy and of both councils liat the dioice of these IkhIics, as well 
as of such funetionanes as were to be apiK>iiitcd by them, would fall on 
persons zealous in the republican cause, was a thing unavoidable as well as 
pioper, but it was universally admitted that the selection was, with very 
few exceptions exceedingly judicious Tlie president and first director was 
the ex-duke SeiMloni, who did not long lemiiti in active life, and three of 
the other directors, men botli able and honest, weie Alessandri a nobleman 
of Bergamo, Moscati a physician, iind Paiadisi a distinguislied mathemati- 
cian Count Porro of Milan was ministei of police, Luosi a lawyer of 
Mirandola, was mmistei of justice , and the secretary of the Directory was 
Sommanva, a retired advocate of Lodi, who has since been so well known m 
Palis for bis patronage of the fine arts In the eoiiimitteo who framed the 
constitution, we fmd the names of Mascheioni the poet and man of science, 
and of Melzi d'Enl, whose talents, integnty, and independence were after- 
wards well proved in a higher sphere Melzi was a noble Milanese of 
Spanish extraction, and uncle to Palafox, the defender of Saiagossa 

The republic at first embraced the Austrian duchy of Milan, the Venetian 
piovinces of Bergamo, Brescia, and Poleame, the Modenese pnncipahties of 
Modena, Reggio, Mirandola, and Massa-Carrara, and the three pa])u legations 
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The arietocracy of Genoa did not long aanriye that of Venioe. Internal 
factions were quieted by a convention in June, 1797, in which the princi^ 
of democracy was recogmsed, and a provisional government named tibe 
French commander-in-chief. The aefeated nobles, entering into allianoe 
wi^ a few unscrupulous ministers of the church, were able to convince. ^ 
populace that their foreign friends wished to destroy the ahdent faith ; and 
it IS said that, for the benefit of the better educated class, there was printed 
a falsified copy of the proposed constitution, containing an article which 
declared the Catholic reUgion to be abolished in the state. In September 
severtd thousand armed peasants attacked the city, but were beaten with 
gmt slaughter by General Dunhot, at the head of the national guards and 
S^nch troops ; and, on the 2na of December, tliere was publicly laid before 
the people, and approved, a constitution of the same sort as the Cisalpine, 
under which the Genoese state was styled the Ligurian Republic. 

Tlie fate of Venice had been already settled. Its interests formed no part 
of those difficulties which made tlie negotiations of the autumn so stormy ; 
and on the 17th of October, 1797, the treaty of Campo-Formio establidbed 
peace definitively between France and Austria, to which latter the island- 
city was given up without reserve or conditions. The fleets of the Direc- 
tory seized the Ionian Islands, the Austrians occupied the mainland, and 
on the 18th of January, 1798, the French troops, in Venice since the preced- 
ing raring, evacuated it, and admitted the soldiers of tlie emperor. 

Tnough Pius VI still retained his western and southeastern provinces, 
he was about to lose these also. His subjects wore now universally infected 
with the prevalent love of change; Urbino, Macerata, and other i^ces, 
repeatedly declared themselves republican and independent ; and the Direc- 
tory watched but for a plausible pretence to strike the last blow. In 
December, 1797, a quarrel between some of the French partisans in Rome 
and the rapal soldiery produced a riot, in the course of which the democratic 
party fled for refuge to the Corsini palace, occupied by Joseph Bonaparte, 
the ambassador of France. The milit^ pursued them, and in the confusion 
Gcmend Duphot was shot upon the staircase. The Parisian government 
exclaimed against this violation of public law, recapitulated all the offences 
already committed by the pimal court, refused to accept its apologies, and in 
February, 1798, an army under Berthier occupied its capital. Their general 
demands that the pope should resign his temporal sovereignty, retaining 
his universal bishopric, and receiving a large pension. Pius, obstinately 
refusing, was carried into Tuscany, and thence into France, where he died. 
The nobles and cardinals were plundered; and though tlie people at large 
were better treated, yet, with the characteristic fickleness of their race, thev 
attempted in the Trastevere a revolt, which was not quelled without muen 
bloodraed. The French soldiers and subalterns themselves, not only de- 
frauded of their pay but disgusted by the rapine of the superior officers and 
commiBBarieB, mutinied both in Rome and Mantua; and General Mass^na, 
the worst offender, found it prudent to resign his command. 

On the 20th of March, 1798, the constitution of the Roman or Tiberine 
Republic was formally proclaimed. Like the rest, it was a servile copy from 
that of the French, whicli, however, it was thought necessary in this instance 
to disguise under classical names. The state was at first composed of the 
Agro Romano, with the Patrimony (PtUrimonium Pstn), Sabina, Umbria, 
the territories of Orvieto, Perugia, Macerata, Camerino, and Fermo ; but the 
March of Ancona, which had been temporarily formed into a separate com- 
monwealth, was soon added to it. 
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ThM J^puMon ^ cAa Frtneh from Bo/y {1798-1799 ^.) 

Tlie yaan 1798 and 1799 fonuad a strong contrast to thoaa wliioh imma- 
diatdy praoadad them. Within and without, in finance, in diploinaay* ^d 
in w^r, loanee was alike unfortunate. In tlie beginning of this paiiM her 
champion Bonaparte sailed for Egypt with his Italian arm}' ; ana the fields 
where these brave men had gained their laurels were now to be Uie tf»e tw of 
repeated and disastrous defeats, inflicted u^kiu those who attempted to retain 
their conquests. 

The French owed this result in some measure to their oun misconduct , 
for, little as the Italians were able to influence permanently the deittny oi 
their native land, the resentment which was kindled tliroiuriiout thf* country 
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by the behaviour of the foreigneiw, aided materially in precinitating their 
second change of masters. The policy pursued ByHtematically by the French 
Republic towards those new oominonwealths, which she piofesmd to regard 
as ijor independent allies, would have been inbufferably irritating even 
though it had been administered by agents iirudent and honourable. Each 
state was obliged not only to receive a large body of French soldiery but to 
defray the expenses of their subsistence. The Cisalpine Republic, by a 
treaty which its legislative councils long refused to ratify, was comiielled to 
admit an army of twenty-five thousand men, and to pay annually for its sup- 
port eighteen millions of francs; even its own native troops were plaoM 
imder the command of the French generals; the memben of its administra- 
tion were forcibly displaced if, like Moscati and Paradisi, they rafused to 
obey orders transmitted from Paris ; and some of the most patriotic Lom- 
bards, such as Baron Custodi and the poet Fontoni, were imprisraed for that 
oppositioii which Ihe foreign rulers called incivism. The constitution itself 
soon gave way ; for, on the last day of August, 1798, an irregulw meeting of 
the councils substituted for it a new one, dictated by Trouve the French 
envoy at Mibm ; and his plan again made room for other changes, enforced 
^ his successor the notorious Fouche, and by Fouche’s successor Rivai^ 
^Hie opposition party in Paris remonstrated in vain; and the Lcmheids 
began to hate equally the French nation, and Uioee of themselves who were 
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unfortunate enough to hold places of authority. A few honest patriots, 
headed bv Generu Lahoa of Mantua, and the Gremonese Bira^ who had 
Wn minister at war, o]|[anised a secret society for establidiing Italian inde- 
pendence ; and in the L^rmian and Roman states a similar spirit was rapidly 
spreading, although it worked less strongly. There, indeed, the grieTanoes 
were not of so outrmous a kind, and consisted mainly in the extortioite and 
oppressions practised incessantly by the generals and agents of the Directoiy, 
than which no government on earth had ever servants more shamefully 
duhonest. 

But the French Republic, before losing its hold of Italy, had the fortune 
for a short time to possess the whole peninsula. The sovereigns of conti- 
nental Europe, having lost sight of Napoleon, began to recover courage ; and 
no sooner did the intelligence arrive that Nelson had destroyed the enemy’s 
fleet at Abukir, than a new league was formed, in which Italy was made one 
of the principal objects. The first move was made, imprudently and prema- 
turely, by the king of Naples, or rather by his queen and her advise^ who, 
raising an army of eighty thousand men, invaded the Roman territories. In 
November, 1798, they seized the capital, where their soldiers behaved with an 
insolent cruelty which made the citizens, although heartily sick of the French, 
wifih fervently to have them back again. The Austrian general Mack, who 
had been placed at the head of the Neapolitan troops, Aowed on a small scale 
that incapacity which afterwards more signally disgraced him ; his soldiers 
were undisciplined, indolent, and lukewarm ; and Championnet, reconquer- 

the papal provinces with a French army not half so large ar that of his 
adversary, pursued him southward, and, umost without striking a blow, 
became master of the kingdom of Naples. 

The only resistance really formidable was offered when the republican 
troops approached the metropolis. The weak king had already fied, and, 
embarking on board the English fleet, crossed into Sicily. The peasantry 
hung on the rear of the invMers, and massacred stragglers ; and the fossa- 
ront, that wild race who formed in those days so large a proportion of the 
populace, rose in fury on the report that a convention was concluded by 
the governor Prince Pignatelli. The fierce rabble filled the streets, howling 
acclamations to the king, the holy Catholic faith, and their tutelary saint 
JanuariuB ; they drove out the regency, butchered the suiroected democrats, 
and, with arms, though without either discipline or officers, poured out 
to meet the enemy on the plains. The French cannon mowed them down 
like mss ; but for three whole days they again and again returned to meet 
the charge, and several thousands of them fell before they gave way. The 
wrecks of this irrationally brave multitude next defended the city, which the 
assailants had to gain street by street. Championnet, accompw^ by Fay- 
poult, the commissioner of the Directory, took formal possession of Maples, 
mvided all the mainland provinces into departments, and formed them into 
one state, called the Parthenopean Republic. A commission of citizens was 
appointed to prepare a constitution, in which the chief part of the tadc ww 
performed by Mario Pagano. The plan which was finally approved was in 
substance the same as the other Italian charters ; but its author had added 
to the ordinary features two original ones — a tribunal of five censors, 
whose fanotions as correctors of vice were not likely to do much pood, imd 
an ephorate or court of supreme revision for laws and magistraoms, which 
promiaed better fruits. 

The nobles in the provinces were much divided in their opinions ; but 
many of them still fondly remembered the lessons which they had learned 
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from Filangien and hu acholan, and the middle filimee, haTing yet ezpen 
enoed no evilfl but those of absolute and feudal monarchy, liatanM with eager- 
ness to the promises held out by the republicans In the huge metropoha Uie 
adherents of the king were powerlrm. many uere willing, from the usual 
motiTes, to worship the rismg sun , a few lettered enthusiasts were sincere in 
thefr hopes of witnessing at length tliat regeneration which their country so 
matly needed , and the lazzaroni themsthes became submissne and well- 
disposed, as soon as the saints, through the aginc) of their accredited 
servants, had declared in favour of freedom and demociac^ 

Says Botta i Championnct understood perficth the importance which 
those fiery spirits attached to their religious belief Accoidmgly he placed a 
guard of honour at the church of St Jonuanus and sent to those who had 
charge of it a polite message, intimating that he should be particularly obhged 
if the saint would peifoim the usual miracle of the liqiu faction of his blood 
The saint did penorm the miracle, and the la//uroni hailed it with loud 
applause, exclaiming, tli it after all it w is not true that thi h ronch a ere a god- 
less race, as the court had wished them to think and that now nothing should 
e\er make them belit\e but tint it was the will of htiiicii that tin French 
should possess Naples, since in thtii presence tin MimkI of tin saint had 
melted ** 


Piedmont had all eady fallen Ginguc ne, who afterwards wn»te the history 
of Italian literature, had filled, as ambissudor at lunii, in executinjjf with 
proper cunning the plans of lalle}i iiid, but his successoi soon contrived to 
irntate into open resistance the new prince ( harh s Lmmanuc 1, a weak, 
bigoted, conscientious min General Joulxit sii/ed tin province and cit- 
adel of luriii, and the king, executing on the 9tli of December, 1798, a 
formal act of abdication of his sovcrcigiit^ over the miiiiiland, was allowed 
to retire into Saidinia Iht provisional goicinmcnt named for Piedmont, 
among whom was the historian Botta, found it impossible to rule the 
impoverished and disti acted country repose was the uiiiversal wish, and a 
union with the all powerful neighbour seemed the only piobable means of 
obtaining it Eiil} in the ensuing spring i^iedmoiit was organised on the 
model of the hrencli Republic, as the lust stej) but out towards a final 
melioration 

lueie remained to be destroyed no more than two of the old Italian go\- 
eniments In January, 1799, Lucca, then occupied by French troops under 
General Miolhs, abohshed its oligarchy, and assumed a direr tonal and demo- 
cratic constitution, after the fashionable example In Match, the Directory, 
now assured of a fresh wai with Austiia, seized all the laige towns in Tus- 
cany, placed the duchy under the nrotection of a I rench commissioner, and 
allowed the grand-duke Ferdinand to retire to Vienna with a part of his 
personal property 

But a storm was now about to break upon the heads of the French in 
every quarter of Italy , and the year 1799 became for the grim Suvarov that 
which 1796 had been for Bonaparte In the end of March the Austnan gen^ 
eral Bellegorde crossed the Alps, beat back the republican forces in the nortli, 
and jomed^the Russians, raismg the allied army to a strength of sixtv thousand, 
while its opponents m the peninsula did not amount to a third of the number. 
The ghllant Moreau, the French commander m-chief,had the hard task of fight- 
ing for the honour of his nation without a \.hance of victory , and Maedonald, 
the new commandant of Naples, was ordered to cut his way to his emsenor 
throiigli the whole length of ItaW • an undertaking whidi he aoc ompl ishea with 
greatloss but signal bravery The allies overran the Milanese and Piedmont ; 
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and the Directory sent two new armies under Championnet and Joubert, both 
of which were defeated. Most of those Italians who had taken a lead in t^ 
republican governments fled into France, and those who remained behind were 
imprisoned and otherwise punished. The peasantry in almost every province 
rose and aided the allies. Naples was lost in J une, and Rome immediately f ol* 
lowed. Ancona, desperately defended by General Monmer, capitulatM in 
October ; and at the end of the year Massena commanded, within the ws^ of 
Genoa, besieged, famished, and about to surrender, the only French troops that 
were left in Italy. 

Although the military events of this year do not possess such importance 
as to deserve minute recital, yet one chapter of its history, embracing the hor- 
rible fate which befell Naples, is both painf idly interesting in itself, and strik- 
ingly illustrative of the disorganised state of society in that quarter. The 
spectacle which was exhibited in the overgrown metropolis of that kingdom 
was indeed so unlike anything we should expect to witness in modem times 
that we endeavour to find a partial solution of the problem in the moral and 
statistical position oi the city. We can find no parallel without reverting 
to the period of the Roman Empire. 

The municipal constitution of Naples, whose main features have already 
been incidentally desenbed, was tlie model for all the cities in the kingdom, 
except Aquila, whose polity was copied from Rome. Thefts and rob^ries 
were rare, the homicides were estimated at about forty annually, and some 
vices the government chose to overlook. The municipal administration, with 
a jurisdiction extending only over the markets and the university, belonged to 
the AetU or reprcHentatives of the or iedillt of which there were six, 

composed exclusively of nobles. These patriciaiis, meeting in open porticoes, 
several of which may still be seen in ruins, chose annually deputies in each 
piazza, and the deputies chose the detto, A seventh piazza was formed for the 
popolo or plebeian burghers ; but care was taken that this class should have no 
real power. They were divided locally into twenty-nine wards, for each of 
which the king every year named a capitano ; and the twenty-nine captains, 
who were held to compose the piazza oi the people, appointed as the ddto del 
popolo a citizen, not noble, suggested by the crown. The seven with a 
eyMie chosen by the six noble eUtti^ formed the municipal council, and met 
twice a week in a convent, from which the board derived its usual name of the 
tribunal of San Lorenzo. Many functions of the municipality were devolved 
upon nine deputations of citizens, chosen periodically by the patrician pioMU, 

But of the popolo^ a very large number, said to have amounted in the end of 
the eighteenth century to thirty thousand or more, were known in ordinary 
language by the name of lagzari or lazgatvnu These were the lowest of the 
inhabitants^ indudmg, of course, many who had no honest means of livelihood 
but consist^ mainly of those who, though they gained their bread by their 
labour, did not practise any sort of skilled indnstiy. Their distinctive 
acter, as compared with the populace of other great cities, lay in two points. 
First, the usual cheapness of fruits and other vegetables enabled them to subsist 
on the veiy smallest earnings ; while the mildness of the dimate made them, 
during the greater port of £e year, nearly independent both of dothing and 
ahdtw. Accordin^y, many of them were literally homdess, jqpendiitf the day 
in the streets as errand-porters, fruit-sellers, day-lMmurers, or mere iolerB, and 
deeping by night on the steps of churches or beneath archways ; while all of 
them were for a great part of their time unemidoyed. These drcnmefeances 
jnoduoed their second peculiarity, that stroiv q»int of union whidi had at one 
time extended to a regular organisation. They were the only dass in Itdy 
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whom the Spaniards feared , the viceroys named them in their edicts with 
deference, and received deputations from them to complain of grievances , and 
in the seventeenth century they were even allou ed to meet tiimultnously once 
a year in the piazza del Mercato, and name by acclamation tlieir temporary 
chief oi; eaw^Uauaro Since the accession of the Bourlions it is true, they 
were less closely banded together, and their custom of elect incr an annual head 
seems to have fallen mto disuse , but we ha\e aliead\ seen, and shall immedi- 
ately discover still more dreadful proofs, that the .incu nl tt mjier was not yet 
extinct. 

We cannot fail to be struck with the likene<;H uhuh thm unuieldy and 
dangerous commonaltt bore to the populace of imperial Rome and the sys- 
tem which was pursued foi furnishing the cit^ uith proMmoim uas another 
point of close resemblance During four hundn d > t ii s i \ « r\ c oni civable 
plan for preventing scarcity by restnctne laws had Intn tiud uitliout effect 
An assize of biead and flour, fixed in 1401, uas folloiud in 140fi by the 
building of public magazines, in which the eletti kept i Hige Mtock of grain . 
and at the same time there was established a strict mono])oh m fat our of a 
prescribed number of floui -merchants and bakers Ihe luiinicipaht} lost 
enormoufdy by this system , for dearths became frequent, and the coipora- 
tion then, exactly like the Roman senate and empiiors, srdd their torn at 
% heavy loss, and lowered the puce of the bread Since 17hl the citt had 
been supplied by eighteen piivileged bakers, b} the inacaioni inakciH, and 
one or two suboramate crafts, these tradesmen pud rent to tin got eminent 
for their shops , and not only were they obliged to bu> the gi cater pirt of 
their flour from the public granaries, but had to deposit corn of the ii own in 
large quantities, as a security for their uigagciiunts, being bound likewise 
to purchase this gram from the distant pxotinccs In the }ent 1782 it was 
ascertained from official returns that, in the nintUcn >ears pieceding, the 
coiporation had lost 2,682,645 ducats 01 aliout X4h),00U The} had him nt 
this money without earning so much as thinks, ioi theio was a genual 
prejudice against then establishments, and, both at Naples and .it Raltrnio, 
where there was a similar system, more than two-thuds of the jHoplc nude 
their own bread at home, except when the puce of grim rosi, on whuli 
e\eiyone flocked to the public bakehouses 

Such was the scene, and such weie the piincq>al actors, in that fearful 
tragedy of which we are now to be spectators 

Scarcely had the Parthenopean Republic been proclaimed when the fero- 
cious caidinal Rufio landed at Reggio, bnnging with him from Sicih i 
patent as royal vicar. In Cidabiia, and the other southern proMnees, he 
soon organised numerous tumultuary hordes, several of whosi* captains were 
the most practised robbers, a few bands being commanded b} militar} sulial- 
tems, and some by parish priests. Prom, one of the leadi is, w as a convicted 
assassin; De* Cesari was a notorious highwayman, as was Michele Pezzo, 
better known by the name of Fra Diavmo, or Fnar Hecl/cbiib , and Mam- 
mone Gaetano, a miller of Sora, was the worst monster of all. 1 he brigands 
crowded to serve under their favourite captains , man> old soldiers enlisted, 
and the peasants, aroused by their clergymen, joined in thousands, and 
quickly learned the trade of murder. The French despatched against them 
^neru Duheame, who was accompanied by a young Neapolitan, Bttore 
Caiaffa, count of Ruvo, a man every way worthy to be pitted agamst the 
cardinal and hia aBSOcinteB. The twro parties swrept over the kingdom like a 
plague, from Reggio to the mountains of the ulterior Abmzzo ; and the wrar, 
if It deserves the name, soon became on both sides a struggle of revenge and 
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extermination. Prieoners were put to the torture ; villages and towns were 
burned, and their inhabitants massacred ; Caraffa had the barbarous BatUEu- 
tion of exterminating his rebellious vassals ; and Ruff o’s f bllowns, enam- 
oured of bloodidied and pillage, speedily ceas^ to ask whether their viotims 
were republicans or royalists. . 

The cardinal, soon reducing the southern districts, advanced upon Naples ; 
and ti^e French, unable to cope with him, evacuated the city, leaviitf but 
wet^ garrisons in the three casties. The republican government lost auwority 

at once, and the legislative councils were 
insulted in their htuls by bands of armed 
ruffians. No plan of defence seems to 
have been matured, although the leading 
men did all they could to inspirit the 
people. In the theatres, which continued 
open, Alfierrs tragedies were received with 
shouts, and interrupted by vehement ad- 
dresses from persons in the crowd ; friars 
preached freedom and resistance in the 
churches and on the streets ; and the su- 
lierstitiouB lazzaroni were for a time kept 
m check, by seemg the saints anew manl- 
iest their favour to the revolution.^ The 
few native troops which still were undei 
arms were sent out and &feated in the 
plain ; and, when the royalists approached, 
abject terror alternated with the resolution 
of despair. Most members of the coun- 
cils and , administration retired into the 
lower forts, the Castel deU’ Ovo and 
Gastelnuovo. 

There were in Naples about two thou- 
sand Calabrese, men of all ranks, nobles, 
priests, and peasants, driven from their 
homes by Huffo’s hordes. They alone 
were firm. A j^rt of them took up thmr 
post in the city ; the rest, unprovid^with 
artillery, marched out and garrisoned the 
castle of Viviena, beyond the bridge of 
the Maddslena. The royalists surrounded them, their heavy guns battered 
down the walls of the fort, and the assailants entered by storm. The 
republicans fought like hungiv tigers, not a man surrenders or fled; and, 
when all but a handful had udlen, Antonio Tosoani, a priest of Cosenza, who 
commanded this little remnant, threw a match into the powder-magame 
beside him, and perished in the common destruction of friends and enemiw. 
The streets were for a time defended by the remaining Calabrese, while 
Prince Caraccioli, the king's admiral, who had joined the popular party, kept 
up a Are on the royalists from a few small vessels in the harbour; bat a 
body of the loMMaram suddenly attacked the republicans in the rear, their 
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1 «lh tbs midst of this eonfiulon, the outomuy snmul pt oc— Inn of 8t w. 
pkoe. Bflfora it bogui, the demoontio leaden eent to the keepen of the ehoicih, . 

to pw heartify that the saint mitht peifann the mbaolei Tbe keepen did peay heaw, m 
the Uood tabbed np In len than two minntea. Ike laBoioiil ahontad that Sk Jamaiina had 
become a lepablloaa.'* 
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ranks wen broken, and the city was lost Ruffo took possession of it on the 
14th of Jane, 1799 

Dark as an the cnines which stain the historv of our race, hananity has 
sddom been disgraced by scenes so horrible as tnose which followed. Uni- 
versal carnage was but one featun of tlio atiocit} , the details an aiokening, 
many of them utterly unfit to be told Some npublicans a ere strangled wiui 
designed protraction of amny , others wen burned upon slow fins, the tn- 
fonated muidenrs dancea and jelled louiid the piles on which their viottem 
arithed, and it is even said that men aeie seen to snatch the flesh from the 
ashes, and gnedily dev our it The laaaroM^ unte more loj al subjects, eagerlj 
assist^ in hunting down the rebels, duiiiig tao ahole davs the masmere 
ass uninterrupted, and death without toituie a as accepted a«i mercy 

The two lower cabtles surnndered on a capitulation with tlie oar- 
dmal which stipulated that the lepublicans should, at thtir ihuice, remain 
unmolested in Naples or be conveyed to Toulon , and tao prelates aitli two 
noblemen, who wexe piisoiieis iii the foi ts, a ci e i unsigned to C olonel Mejean, 
the French commaiuiaut of the Castel Sant Llino, ns hostugt s for the jier- 
formance of the convention The last incidents of this bhKxly tale cannot 
be told without extieme xcluctanee b\ any native of the Hiitish Empire, 
for they stain deeply one of the biightebt names in the nuti(»nal historv 
While the peibons protecteil b\ the tieaty aeie piepanng to embark, tne 
English fleet undei Nelson ai rived, bunging tht king, tin minister Acton, 
and the ambassadoi Sii William Hamilton aitli Ins aifc\ who was at once 
the queen’s confidante and the evil geniub of tin brave adiniial The French 
commandant, tieacheious as a ell as eoaaidlv, suiiendcnd the castle, and 
gave up the hobtages without making aiiv conditions The capitulation was 
declare null, altliough the caidinal indignautlv remonstrated, and retired 
from the royal service on failing to procuie its fulfilment The republicans 
were searched for and imprisoned, and uibitraiy lomnimsions sat to trj 
them Under the sentences passed hy such courts, in the metrupdis and the 
pxovinces, four thousand jieisonb died by the hand of the executioner 

Among them were some whose names appealed with distinction on the 
file of htmture Domenico Ciiillo, the natuialist, who refused to beg his 
life , the eloquent and philosophic Muno Pagano , Lorenzo liafii, the 
translator of some of the Heiculanean manuscripts, who rejected poison 
offered to him by his friends in prison , Coiiforti, a learned canonist, and 
writer on ethics and history , Eleonora Fonseca Pimentel, a woman of much 
talent, who had edited a democratic newspaper Mantonc, an at tilleiy oifacer, 
who had been the republican miiuster-at-war, made on his tiial no defence 
but this, ** I have capitulated ” On boaid one of the ships was executed the 
aged Admiral Caraccioli, with whose name we are but too well acqnamted 
Another victim, the count of Ruvo, does not inspire so much compaaaioii, 
unless we are to bebeve, as his whole conduct leads one to suspect, that 
he was absolutely insane. Being sentenced to be beheaded, he insisted on 
dying with his eyes unbandageo, laid himself upon the block witli his face 
uppeimost, and watched ateMily the descending axe Smrstitioua folly 
clciC scenes which had bqgun in treachery and revenge. St. Januanua, for 
having wrought republican miracles, was solemnly deposed the toasoTM^ 
with the approval of the government ; and m ms place was substituted, as 




^nibh, had revealed a design said to have been fonm hy the advooataa of 
demoeno^, lor hu g in g all the loyal pcipolaoe. The new protector, however, 
proved ineffieient ; a2 the old one wia soon reinstated. 
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Bona^^arU Beacnguert Baly 

The fortunes of Fiance, sunk to the lowest ebb, were about to swell again 
with a tide fuller than ever. While the restored sovereigns of Italy were 
busied in reorganising their states and punishing their revolted lul^ecls 
Pans saw tlie heir of the Revolution ** take possession of his inhentuoe 
Bonaparte, having letuined fiom the Cast, was master of France, and 
resolved to be master oi Cuiope He was nommated first consul under the 
constitution called that of the ycai Eight, which was pioclaimed on the 26th 
day of December, 1799 

In May, 1800, tlie mam body of the hiench army, led by Napoleon in 
person, effected its celebiated pissage of the Gieit St Bernard The mvad 
era, pouring fiom the highlands, overran Lombaidy, and attacked Piedmont 
The Austrian ^noral Melas, with foity thousand men, was stationed near 
Alessandna, when the first conmd, somewhat mferioi m strength, advanced 
against him , and on the 14th of June the two hosts encounteied each other 
on the bloody field of Maiengo In the evening, when the French had all 
but lost the battle, Desaix came up and achie'i ed the victoiy at the cost of 
his hfe , the Austnans weie signally defeated, and the leconquest of Ital>, 
so far as it was ]udged piudent to attempt it, was alieidy secured Melas 
concluded an armistice which gave the enemy possession of Genoa, Savona, 
and Uibmo, Avith all the strong places in Piedmont and Lombardy as fu 
east as the Oglio Napoleon reorganised the Cisalpine and Jjigunan lepub 
lies, cieated a piovisional government m Piedmont, and letumed to Pans 

Meanwhile, the old pope having died the precedmg year, a conclave, 
which opened at Venice in Maicl^ 1800, had laised to the papal chaii 
Caidmal Chiaiamonti, a native of Gesena and bishop of Imola, who, since the 
annexation of his see to the Cisalpine commonweilth, had favoured li^ral 
opinions in politics He was allowed by all parties to return to Rome, and 
assume the government of the provinces which had formed the libenne 
Repubhe Ihe king of Naples was loft unmolested, but Tuscany, at first 
given up to the Austnans, was seized m a short time by the Fiench 

The negotiations foi a lasting peace pioved abortive, and a new wai 
speedily commenced, which was (miefly wagon on the northern side of the 
Alps, and ended m Decembei, 1800, with Moreau s victory ovei the Austnans 
at Hohenlmden In the begmiiing of the foUov ing year, the Peace of Lune 
ville restored matters m noithem Italy nearly to the same position which 
they had occupied undei the Treaty of Campo-Foimio , but Tuscany was 
erected into the kingdom of Etruiia, and given to Louis, son of the duke of 
Parma, thoimh the French were to retain Elba, Piombmo, and the coast 
ganisons The new king s father (whose duchy was given to France), and 
the grand duke of Tuscany, weie to be compensated in Germany for the loss 
of their Italian states The kmg of Naples, aftei invading the Roman pio% 
inoes, and giving Murat the trouble of marching an army as far as Foligno 
to meet him, atendoned his engagements with England, and concluded an 
alliance with the French Republic 

Napoleon, restormg the Catholic religion in France, and endeavouring to 
mamtam a good understanding with the court of Rome, proceeded to re 
arrange the repubboan states of It^y According to his usual policy, how 
ever, he tried to mdre all his changes appear to kave proceeded from the 
wi^ of the Mople themselves , and, through honest oonviotion in man} 
cases, and sdw subserviency m many more, be was easily able to procure 
converts to his opimons / 
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If the ffreat desiie of Italy at the end of the eighteenth oentury wae 
inoonteBtaoiy to become a nation, a desire all Uie more ardent beoauae it wib 
80 recent, amoe it dated back only forts >ears waa ahe read> to take aetioii 
and undertake her own goveinment ^ It u doubtful Not that the Italian 
middle-class educated in the school of 1 it noli philosophers and conviiioed 
the principles of ’89 was not tlieiietfoitli tajuibh to assuiiu the pouor, anil 
even to obtain the adhesion of the im d m isst>» to tin lu w ideas, in spite o 
then Ignorance and submission to the cltig} but betausi a nation eaniio* 
exist without a le«idei — and tlitie was no leach i I ndii the sucoesaisi 
domination of bo man} foreign t>iaimitsall Ihtst noblt towiisaach of uhich 
liad formerly been <i small state and had astoiiishid tin world with its 
magnificence, had fallen, one aftei the (»thii,to tin laiik of picftctuus wiUi- 
outmorid authoiity and without cicdit Ah she had bonit the buidtii of her 
cosmopolitism foi three centuiies, Jtalv was now about to expiate, during a 
shoitei iieiiod, but still severel>, this iiatitd of all conccntiatioii which had 
lieeii, since the fall of tlie Roman Empiie, the strongest and most coiiNtant of 
her passions The municipal hpiiit of aiitu]uit\, which had inspiicd all the 
towns of the iiemnsula during the whole of the Middle Ages hid l)een,exc n 
moie than the ( aiholio and unixeisal spiiit of pipaev,thc imk on which the 
modem pnnciple of national unity had been wiccked '1 lu (ihibcllineH hud 
incarnated thib pnnciple m the house oi llohenstaufcii, and the (nielfs foi 
many }ears m tlie house of Anjou, but it had been oveithiown in Ital} at 
the veiy moment when it was tiiumplung ovei all the nst of 1 uio|ie And 
hence it doubtless was that aiose the iiieompaiabU liistie oi llalian luilisa- 
i on at the dawn of the Renaissance, that uiiiveisal blossoming of liteiatuie 
and ait even m the most humble towns wluic theie was then moie iiiUl 
leetual eultuie than m the gieatest cities of Germain, of 1 iiglaiid, oi even 
oi France But fiom the same cause also aiose that marxellous and fruitful 
iiitensit} of individual and municipal life, that pin noiiienon, alniobt uiiupie in 
hibtory, of a nation repulsing the idea of unit} , siuiilai to a nebula lefusing to 
tike foim The law of development earned into effect by the various btates 
ot Latin Euiope had been the sueeessne agglomexation of all the elements of 
the same or similai oiigin lound a cential iiueleus, then er}8tulliBation 
loutid a concrete boveieignty, and if the cxpiession max be allowed, one soul 
in common But Italy hael b} stematieallv t vaded tins law of (cntialiKation, 
a law not only histoiual W ijhysical, which in politics as in natiiic is the 
mdispensable condition of all progiess She was then foie at the end of 
the fifteenth century the hydia xvith a hundred heads Iheii the hundred 
heads fell one after the othei undei the blows of the gieat hreneh, Geiniaii, 
and Spanish invasions, the nation itself had almost peiished And now 
that nation had doxvly formed again she sought foi a head in vain If 
bhe wished to live, and slie wished it with invincible jiassiou, bhe in turn 
must realise what all the othei nations of Eurojic had iiccomplibhed so many 
centunes ago, and, foisaking her past, she must set to work to take a central 
soveieignty. Nationality is umty, and umt} can only be formed round a 
common oentre.> 




CHAPTER XVIII 
THE NAPOLEONIC REGIME 

[1801-1816 A.D.] 

The mind of Bonaparto was capable of exercisiDg the most contrary 
qualities in tlie prosecution of his designs. Having reconciled himself to tlie 
pope, defeated Austria, and deluded Alexander, being al^<) confident of 
peace with England, he applied himself to bringing into effect that which he 
mid so long conceived in ms own mind, and had so pertinaciously piiraued. 
He was anxious that the first impulse should come from Italy, fearing that 
a certain residuum of republican opinions in France might prove a bad 
consequence, if the way were not smootlied for his design by some exciting 
precedent. Thus, having conquered Italy by the arms of France, he sought 
to vanquish France by the obsequious concessions of Italy. 

His Italian maemnations were opened witli imposing effect ; and in 
Lombardy his most devoted adherents were artfully employed in disseminat- 
ing the idea of the insecurity arising to the Cisalpine ^public from the 
temporary nature of its government. 

Whilst these ideas were disseminated amongst the peoide, Petiet negoti- 
ated with the chiefs of the republic, in order that the imperative commands of 
the consul might ^pear to be the desires and the spontaneous supplications 
of the nation. Wlien the consultations were concluded at Paris for the 
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The gradual ohangeaof view in Bonaparte and hia oountirmen are onrioualy 
illustrated by the successive constitutions which their innuenee estabUshed 
in Italy. In 1802, at home as well as abroad, they were immesauiably 
distant from the universal oitiienship and primary nttfrmWies of lt9B; 
sontlsBm pdity differed in several prominent points from that wldeh had 
been impoaed on their own country. It is best exemplified by the constitution 
of the Italian Republic, which was closely copied in the Ligurian ; and these 
charters were considered at the time, not witnoiit proliabihty, as expc^riments 
by which, as we have said, the first consul tried the teiniier of liis futiin' 
subjects on his own side of the Alps. In the first place, this sy stem bohlly 
shook off democracy ; for the citi- 
zens at large were disfranchised, not 
indeed in words, but in reality: 
a step which had not been fuUy 
taken in France, even by Bona- 
parte’s consular constitution. Next, 
the ItaUan acts divided among tlie 
colleges, or bodies of the middle 
and upper classes (boards elected 
with something like freedom of 
(dioice), most of those functions 
which in Parb were committed to 
the consul’s favourite tool, the self- 
appointed senate. Lastly, the mass 
of the people being thus disarmed, 
and the educated leaders lulled into 
acquiescence, the president of the 
state received a power far beyond 
even that which he exercised over 
his French fellow-citizens. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
BEPUBLIO 

The details of the constitution 
mven to the Italian Republic are 
historically curious, in relation both 
to what went before and to wliat 
followed. 

It at once narrowed the fran- Piami dblla colisgiatb 

chiae, declaring citizenship to be 

dependent on a property-qualification, which was to be fixed by the legislatura; 
but thia right carried, by itself, not a particle of political power The elective 
functions were vested exclusively in three colleges and a board of censors, which 
were to be convoked once at least in two years, for short sessions. The col- 
lege of the ootftdenti or land-holders was composed of three hundred ci^ns, 
rated for the land-tax on property worth not less than 6,000 Milanese livrea, 
or about XITO. It was self-elected, and met at Milan. The college of the 
doCti oy savants contained two hundred citizens, eminent in art, theolonr* 
ethics, juzinrudence, physics, or political science. It sat at Bologna. The 
college of the eommercumti or men^hants consisted of two hundred dtize^ 
tiected by the board itself from among the most distinguished mercuitile 
men or manu&cturers. Its seat was Brescia. Members of all the colleges 
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held then plttces for life The oenBore were a committee of twenty-one 
named by the colleges at evei^ aittmg This commission, assemblmg at 
Ciemona, nominated the council of sta^ the lenslative body, the courts of 
levibion and cassation, and the commissaiies of finance, all from lists sub 
mitted by the colleges It was likewise authorised to impeach public se^yantb 
for malversation m office 

The admimstration was vested in a president (who could name a vice- 
pieudent), a council of state, a cabinet of mmisteis, and a legislative council 
The president was elected by the hist of these bodies, and held his office for 
ten years He possessed the initiative in all laws, and in all diplomatic 
busmess, and also the whole executive powei, to be exercised thiough the 
ministry 

The council of state was paiticularly designed for advising m foreign 
affairs, and foi sanctioning by its decioes all extiaoidinary measures of w 
president The ministers lay under a bioad peisonal lesponsibihty, both 
for acts and omissions The legislative council, chosen, like the ministry, by 
the president, h id a dcbbeiative voice in all diafts of law , and the luepaia- 
tion and carrying thiough of bills wcie to be mainly intrusted to it 

The legislative body, which possessed the functions indicated by its nami, 
consisted of seventy hve members, one thud of whom weie to go out eveiy 
two years It was to be convoked and prorogued by the government , W 
its Bittinn weie to last not less tlian two montlis in every year 

The Catholic clergy were recognised as the ministers o^ tlie national 
church, and as entitled to possess the ecclesiastical levenues The admims 
tration named the bishops, who again appouited the palish priests, subject 
to the approval of the government An unqualified toleiation was prom 
ised to all other creeds 

The tenor of this chaiter, and the position which Napoleon held m viitue 
of it, made it more natural than usual that he should, as his countrymen liad 
invariably done m similar cases, nominate for the fiist time all the membeis 
of the government The choice was lu geneial wise and populai Mehsi 
d’Enl was vice president 

Under this new order of things, while the Neapohtan government luled 
with jealousy and little wisdom, and the cou' c of Rome with kindness but 
feebly, the lemamder of the penmsula was subject, either m leality or both 
in reality and m name, to the French Keimblic Sustained by foieign 
influence, the noithem and central regions of Italy began to enjoy a pros 
penty and qmet to which for yeais they had been sti angers The new 
commonwealths were as far as evei from being nationally independent, 
some parts of the country were avowedly provinces of France , and everj 
where the political pnvileges of mdividuals had, as we have seen, shrunk far 
within the limits to which they had stretched immediately after the Revolu 
tion But the absence of national independence, although a great evil, was 
counterbalanced by many advantages , and the curtailment of pubhc rights, 
as bitter experience had pioved, was a blessing both to the state and to its 
citizens. 

NAPOLEON MAKES ITALY A KINGDOM 

On the 18th day of May, 1804, the senate declared Napoleon emperor cl 
the French, ** through the grace of Gkid and the principles of the repubhe ’* 
The pope, after much hesitation, consented to bestow on the new empre the 
sanction of the church , and accordmgly, joumeymg to Pans m the dead of 
winter, he officiated at the coronation in Notre Dame. 
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The Italians could not reaaonabl) expect that the> should be allowed to 
stand solitary exceptions to the new ^stem of their master , and the prin- 
cipal oitisens in Lombardy were speedily prepared, by arguments or laauoe- 
ments suited to the occasion, for taking such steps as would place them, 
with.an appeal anoe of voluntary submission, under the monaidiioal polity 
The vice piesident Melzi was sent to Pans nt tlu liead of a deputation from 
the Italian Republic In March 1805 the si iii\o\s liiaiUd on the emperor, 
and presented to him an instiuiiKiit pui^foitiiig to lontiun the unanunous 
resolution of the constituted authonties cf the stati uhtitb> they offered 
to him and his male descendants, legitimate, natuial oi adoptw, Uia orc^wu 
of their republic, which they consented should bo tiunsfomud into *‘the 
kingdom of Ital} Ihe lesolutions were immediateh cmliodied m a con- 
stitutional statute, by which Napoleon accepted the hovtuignt>,bat pledg^ 
himself to resign it iii favoui of one who should be bom or adopted his son, 
«ib soon as Naples, the Inman Isles and Malta should 1 1 e\aouated by all 
foicira tioops 111 Apiil the empeior king ])ahHed thiough Piedmont in in 
umpn,and on the 2bthof Mi> his coionitioii was pcrfoimcd in the cathedral 
of Milan Ihe aiehhishop of the see, ( aidinal Capiaia who had bran his 
principal assistant in negotiating with the pope, itUiidcd at the iiremon}, 
and was allowed to consecrate the itibigma but thi *Miou eiowii of 
hardy, the distinctive symbol of lo^al powei, w is like the diadini of France, 
pliced on Napoleon s he id by his own hind 

**This pirt of the ceiemomal, siybDcmuK difieud fiom the ancient 
usage It left no loom foi sup|)Obing tliat the crowned iiionaiih acknow 
lodged himbelf to deiive fiom au> othci than God or tlie |)owcr winch by 
the divine will he held m his hands, that pioud ensign of soveiiignt}, of 
winch he thus publicly took possession 

He did not leave the XH.mnbuli till he hid not oul> oigiinscd the gos 
einment and constitution of hib own kingdom of Italy, but completed 
mateiial changes on the adjacent states Belorc the coionation, tlie doge 
and senate of Genoa, w lined that the indopcndinee of the Ligurian lie 
public could not be guaranteed, and jealous!) aserse, it is said, to a union 
with the new kingdom, petitioned foi annexation to biaiiee Iheir lord 
condescendingly gi anted the prater which he liad himself dictated and 
the formal inoorpoiation was completed in Oetobei, 180 j In Mai eh of the 
same yeai, the prmcipality of Piombmo had been given to his sistei EIimi 
B onaparte, as a fief of the I<rench Empiie , and in July tlie territones 
belonging to tlie republic of Lucca were elected into anothei pniicipality 
for her husband, Pasquale Bacciocchi Tht only jiarts of upper Italy that 
remained unappropnated weie the piovincesof the ex duke of Parma, which, 
though oocupiw by the hiench, were not formally incorpoiated either with 
the empire or the kingdom of Ital) The viceroyalty of the latter waa con 
ferred on Eugene Beauhamais, the son of the empress Jo8q>hme None of 
the great powers in Europe acknowledged the new kingdom, and indeed 
none of them was asked to do so 

The legitimate sovereigns did not leave their plebeian brotlier to enjoy 
unmolested so much as the first year of his reign An invasion of Italy 
under the archduke Charles ended in the defeat of the Auatnana b\ Maasena 
VKm the Adm , and m Deoember, ISOfi, the great battle of Anaterlita forced 
the emperorFranois to condude the unfavourable Treaty of Pzeabnzg. In 
Kmot to the Italian peninsula, he ac^owledged N^leon'a kingly title, 
end acquiesced in all his other arrangements , but, further, he was commUed 
to Buirender Venice with its provinces as he had received them at the reaoe 
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of Campo-Fonmo, conBentmff that they should be nmted with the kingdom of 
Italy. Li January, 1806, &.e island-city was occupied by French troops 
undEw General MioUis 

Napoleon seized the opportunity of the new acquisition, for founding that 
hereditary noblesse with Italian titles, whose ranks were speedily filled b> 
hiB most useful seryants, civil as well as military There were specified cer- 
tain distncts which the emperor reserved the right of erecting into duke- 
doms, appropriating to their titular possessors a fifteenth part of the revenues 
denv^ from l^e provinces m which they lay, and settmg aside for the same 
purpose tile pnoe of large tracts of national lands In Parma and Piacenza 
were to be three of these fiefs — in Naples, recently conquered, six — and in 
the Venetian provinces twelve, among which were Dalmatia, Treviso, 
Bassano, Vicenza, Rovigo, and othei demesnes whose titles acquired a new 
interest from the celebrity of the men who bore them Two other duke- 
doms, conferred respectively on Maishal Beiniidotte and tiie minister Talley- 
rand, were formed from the papal distncts of Pontecorvo and Benevento 
The emperor of the French, now lord paramount of the kingdom enclosing 
these temtoiies, seized them without troublmg himself to invent any pretext, 
coolly assunng the pope that tlie loss would be compensated afterwards, but 
tl^t the nature of the indemnification would matenally depend upon the holy 
father’s good behaviour. 


THE KINGDOM 01 NAPLES AND THE PAPACY 

The king of Naples, lately the abiect vassal of the hiench, h ul allowed a 
body of Russians and English to land without resistance Caidinal Ruffo, 
who resented the tiagedy of 17^9, and despised the intiiguing of Acton, 
was sent to deprecate the conqueior s wrath, but letumed home a confiimed 
Bonapartist , and Napoleon, who wanted a throne foi one of his bi others, 
proclaimed to his soldiers that the dynasty of the Bourbons m lower Italy 
had ceased to reign His army crossed the frontier in Januaiy, 1806, upon 
which the king fled to Sic Jy , his haughty wife lingered to the last moment, 
and then reluctantly followed Joseph Bonaparte, meeting no lesistance 
except from the foreimers who composed the garrison of Gaeta, enteied the 
metropolis early m hebruaiy, and, alter quietly heaimg mass said Ruffo 
in the church of St Januaiius, was proclaims kmg of Naples and Sicil> 
After some iiffhting, chiefly m Calabna, the whole country within the Faro 
of Messina simmitted to its new soiereu^ although in several districts the 
allmance was but uommal In the allowing summer Sir Sidney Smith 
took Cwn, and prevailed on Sir John Stuart to land in the Calabrian Gulf 
of St. Eufemia , but the only lesult was the brilliant victory gamed by the 
Bntish regiments over the French at Maida The royalist partisans dis- 
graced then cause by cruelties which no exertions of the English officers 
were able to stop , and, after the enemy had increased matenally in stiength, 
the expedition was compelled to return to Sicily 

During that year Napoleon was occupied with the war against Prussia, 
which was ternunated by the battie of Jena , and m 1807 he had commenced 
his system of mtngue in Spam, the first frmt of which was another appro- 
priation m Italy. The widowed queen of Etxuna, who acted as regent for 
heT son Charles Louis, was unceremoniously ejected from his states, whidi 
m May, 1808, were formed into three departments of Fiance, while the 
gnnoesB of Piombino was established at Rorence with tiie title of grand 
I of Tuscany. About the same time— upon the proposal or pretext 
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tliat the Bourbons of Psima diould be mede soToreigns of Portugal — tbeir 
duehies of Puma, Piacenza, and GuasUlla were finwy anneied to Kianoe 
Thepnncij^ event of that veu was the opening campaign of tbo Krenoli 
in Spam and Portugal The schemes of the mihtuy autocrat in that quarter, 
destined to be the first step in his road to destruction, led him tomoall ^ 
broker Joseph from the throne of Naples, lihich, on his leaving Italy for 
Madnd, was bestowed on Joachim Murat, giand duke of Berg and deves, 
one of the emperors bra\e8t generals and liunliand of his sister Gaitdme. 
The new king^s only title ^las an edict issued h\ Napoleon at Bayonne, on 
Uie 15th of Jul}, 1808, in which he annouiices tlitil hi has granted to 
Joachim the throne of Naples and Sicd}, \a(.ant hy the aicesaion ol Joseph 
to Uiat of Spam and the Indies The Hhow> and gallant soldier beipm his 
reign by driving Sir Hudson Los e out of thi island of Cupii > and when the 
Carbonui, a sect of repuhlicanb rLtentl\ organised, had co o(k rated with 
the royalists m laismg disturbances throughout Calabria, he sent into tlie 
proviiioe his countiraan. General Maiihes, roc onimi tided for such service 
by having previoasly pacified, or dqiopulatcd, tlic Abiiir/i I he eiivo\, 
ezecutmg his commission with heutless seveiii}, miidi that mi hided region 
orderly and peaceful, fot the first time perhaps iii its iiicMlcrn histor} 

The next year overturned the jiapal tin one Ihc tiiriiioil winch tlie 
Revolution raised in the Gallican church liad lx.tn qiiii ti d by the concor^t 
of 1801 , but a code of regulations issued by the (list (citisiil foi carrying the 
principles of that compact into eftcci in I ranic, and i decree issued by 
the vice-president Melzi for the same purpose in Lonibnd> bad been both 
disavowed by Pius as unauthonsed b} bun, and as coiitiiii> not only to the 
spiiit of the concordat, but to the pniiuples of the (hnich of Rome Iho 
reconciliation which ensued was but hollow , and Na[>oh on determined that 
his dominion ovei Italy, now extending fioin one end of the iieninsnla to the 
other, should not be defied, and Uic papal state was openly claimed as a fief 
held under Napoleon, the successoi of Cliailtmagiic Ihe iciiionstranoes 
of Pius on ecclesiastical matters, indeed, were urged in i tone that could not 
have failed to irritate a tempei like that of the empeior 

In Januar}, 1808, as is inoie fully desciibcd in the hiMory of Franoe, 
seven thousand soldiers under Miolhs piofessing to march for Naples, 
turned aside and seized Rome, and in April an impiiial decree, founding 
its reasons on the pope’s icfusal of the alliance, on tlic d uigc i of leaving an 
unfriendly powei to cut off cominumcation m tin midst oi ltal\,and on the 
paramount sovereignty of Charlemagne, annexed iiievocably to ihc kingdom 
of Italy the four piml provmcesof Ancona, Uibino, Maccrati, and ( omenno 
In May, 1809, Napoleon dated fiom the tialace oi Sclionbiunn at Vienna 
a decree w^ch annexed to the French Linpire those provinces of the papal 
state which had not been already seized 1 he po|M was to icc^ive an annmtv 
of two miUions of francs, and to confine his attention to the proper duties of 
his episcopal office Pius issued a very firm manifesto, went through the 
form of ezoommumcatmg Napoleon and all ecclesiastics who should obe} 
him. On the night between the 5th and 6th of Juh, the French soldiem 
and the police broke mto his apartments, and seized his person. He was 
transported mto Franoe, and thence back to Savona, where he was kept a 
close prisoner tdl 1811 In June, 1810, the kingdom of Italy received ita 
last aooeasion ^ temtory, the southern or Italian Tyrol bemg then mcor- 
porated with it. 

[1 Milila ggnani, latar Nq^olMn's jailer, mneiideRd and was lelMsad oo paiiolCi**^Bi 
Czmor] 
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It appeora, as the result of the events which have now been summarily 
lelated, ^t, fiom the middle of 1810 till the fall of Napoleon in 1814, the 
pobtioid divisions of Italy were the following 

The mainland was divided into four sections, or, moie properly, mte 
three, since Lucca falls leally under the first (1) A laige proportion of it 
had been incoiporated with France, wliose teiiitorieb on the western coast 
now stretched southward to the frontier of Naples Ihese Italian prov- 
inces of the Flench Empue lay chiefly on the western side of the Apenmne, 
where they included the lollowmg districts — Nice, with Savoy, smce 
1792, Piedmont, since 1802 , Genoa, since 1805 , luscany, smce 1808, and 
the western provmces of the Roman see, smce 1809 On iJie noitheast of the 
mountain cnain, France hod only Paima, Piacenza, and Guastalla, which 
were annexed to it in 1808 Within the Neapolitan frontier it had the 
duchies of Beneveiito and Pontecorvo (2) On the western side of the moun- 
tains, the imperial temtoiy was mterrupted by the little mdependent 
piincipahty compiehcndmg Lucca and Massa Gairara lliis petty state, 
howevei, was possessed by members of the empcioi’s lamily, and was piacti- 
oally one of his Frendi provmces (3) Central and eastern Lombaidy, with 
some distncts of the Alps, and a iiait of the penmsula piopei, composed the 
kmfl^om of Italy, of which Napoleon woie the crown Its ieiiitoiies com- 
prehended, fiist, the whole of Austiian Lombardy , secondly, the Valtellmc, 
with Gluavenna and Boimio, thudly, Venice and its mainland piovmces, 
fiom the Oglio on the west to the Isonzo, which had been latt;[^ily fixed as 
the eastern frontiei , fourthly, that pait of the lyiol which forms the valley 
of the Adige , fifthly, the tci atones of Uie dukes oi Moduia and Regg«o, 
except Massa-Cairaia , sixthly, the jiapil piovmces of Feiiaia, Bologna, and 
Romagna, of Uibiiio, Maceial^ Gameimo, and Ancona (4) llie kingdom 
of Naples consisted of the same provinces on the mainland which liad been 
governed by the Bouibons , and smce the yeir 1806, it had been luled by 
Boverei^ bclougmg to the impeiial family of liancc llic legitimate 
monarens still iiossessed the two gicat islancm — the ex king of Naples hold- 
mg Sicily, the kmg of Saidmia the isle which gave luin his title 

To the Neapolitan^ as well as the papal states no oliange of mastexs oi of 
polity could at the tunc of tlie Revolution have been an e\il , tlic Venetian 
provmces, hkewise, were then lU-go veined 'Uid oppiessed, upon Lombaidy, 
the leaden hand of Austiia had agam begun to he heaiy , and m Tuscany 
itself there was much that lequued amen^ent, both m the chaiacter of the 
new rulers and m that of tlie people Hie spirit of local jealousy, too, and 
the total want of militaiy spuit not less than of national pnde, were t^ngs 
that the Revolution aided powerfully m rooting out, although the Itahans 
paid dearly for the benefit The resouices of the countiy, m agriculture and 
m manufactuies, were developed with a success winch nothmg m its modem 

n Of JoMdiim Hunt's sdminutntion of Naples De Csstro says * ToBchim'sgoverament, as- 
Bistsdlqr good sod euergeticmimsten amongst whom was Bicaarai, Count diCsmaldoli, proposed 
to enftnee and amplify the good laws of Joseph and to impress upon the Neapohtans the duty 
of Improfing thenBMYes At the same time the necessity of punishments bemg less, they wished 
to modity the ligous of the law snd obhterate if possible all trsoes of past storms Hanyparti- 
ssas of the Bouxbons, or aoensed of bemg so by the anthonties, were released from prison and 
returned from emlo The education of the young was pronded for by the estabhahment of a 
suitable oollege at Naples and a aohool for girls was opened m eeery oommnne Thereweretobe 
four umveratoes, Na^ Attamun, Chiti, and Catanaaro, each one with a faculty of fife New 
prafseaoiahips wen estabUshed, lyoeums and SGhools wen founded acoordum to the pmnises 
of the pteviooB Ung. Elementuy education became wideqiread, replacing the confusing and 
enperflclal ensgrblopmdia mstruotion InepeotionB and ezamlnatuniB wen combined with great 
prudence **s] 
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liistory had yet mmlleled ; and the prosperity was checked only, and driven 
into new du^els, by that unwise and revengeful policy by which Napoleon 
for years, beginning with the Rerlin decree of IdOC, attempted to plim the 
British Empire and its colonies in a state of blockade. 

Even that arbitrary temper whiclu in the later years of his re(gn, eon- 
verted his rale into an uninixed dcs{H»tiMin, was never shown on the south of 
the Alps with the same fierceneaK which it assumed in the other pravinoea 
of his kingdom. In his secret soul, NaiHileon Boniipartc was pnmd of that 
southern pedigree which, by every artiticc down to the |ietty trick of mis- 
spelling his famil}* name, he strove to make his transalpine subjects foiget ; 
himself an Italian in feeling, much rather than u Frenchman, he understood 
and sympathised with the character of his conntrynicn, in its woi^nesa as 
well as in its strength, in its eaiiacitics for imprdvemciit as well aa in its 
symptoms of decay ; he flattered the (lopului'c, ho breathed his own fiery 
spirit into the army, he honoured the learned and scientific, he employed and 
trusted those intelligent men who jiaiited for a fleltl of political action. He 
taught the peoiile to feel themselves a mighty nation ; and those whom he so 
ennobled have not yet forgotten their stern lumcfactur. If Naiiuleoii chas- 
tised Ital}' with whips, ho chastised France with scorpioiis; and the one 
region not less than the other has prafltod by the wholesome discipline. 

After the fall of the popedom, an attempt was made to give unity and a 
show of independence to tlie Italian praviiices of the cm pi a*, by uniting them 
into one general government, the administration of which, conferred at first 
on Louis Bonaparte, was afterwards given to the prince Borghese, the head of 
a noble Roman family of the first rank, who had married Pauline, one of the 
emperor's sisters. Itie French scheme of taxation was introduced, with very 
slight modificatioiiH ; and in 1812, the Italian provinces (excluding Nice) 
yielded to the exchequer fully half as much as w'us contributed by all the 
other territories lately added to the einjiirr, including as these did some of 
the richest commercial cities in Euro])e. The gross sum raised by taxes 
of all kinds during that year ivos 95,712,349 francs, or nearly four millions 
sterling, which gave 62,644,560 francs as tlie net return to the treasury ; and 
it is worthy of notice, likewise, tliat the cost of collection here was considera- 
bly less, in proportion, than in the other recent acquisitions. The revenue 
was liberally spent in organising efficient courts of law (whose text-book 
was of coarse the Code Napoleon), in executing works of usefulness^ as 
well as pomp, such as roads, bridges, and public buildings, in investigating 
the antiquities of Rome and other places, and in advancing arts and manu- 
factures, by premiums and similar encouragements. 

Arbitrary as was his method of imposing the new law-book, nothing which 
Napoleon did for Italy was lialf so distinguished a benefit. Another impor- 
tation from France was the military conscription, which, in some partioulan 
advantageous, was in most respects a severe evil. The annual levies or^red 
during the six years which ended with 1814, amounted in all to ninety- 
eight thousand men, rising from six thousand in 1806, to fifteen thousand, 
which was the demand during each of the Iwt four years ; but only a por- 
tion of these troops were ever caUed into active service. Still the emperor's 
foreign wars, especially those in Spain and Russia, cost to his Cisalpine 
provinces the lives of thousands. That restoration of hereditary anstoonoy 
which was effected in France, took place in Italy likewise, by a deeiee of 
1808, bestowing on the sovereign the power of conferring titl^ rad allowing 
the nobles so oreated to institute majorats, or devises of Irara in favimr of 
their eldest sons, or others whom they might select to transmit their honours. 
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We have jet to survey the fiaanoes of the kingdom, that bzanoh of its 
polity which, in both its departments, the receipt and the a^mditure, has 
been more loudly blamed than any other. Part of the censure is fully 
deserved ; but very much of it is overcharged, and not a little is utterly 
unfounded. Two heavy faults pervaded the whole extern : first, *that 
multiplication of taxes, both in number and amount, which Napoleon, con- 
staaldy immersed in foreign wars, imposed with a more direct view to the 
filling of his own exchequer tlian to the comfort or prosperity of his subjects ; 
secondly, that dependent situation of Lombardy which caused her interests 
to be sacrificed in several instances to those of France. 

THE ISLANDS OF SICILY AND SARDINIA 

In the meantime, while the whole peninsula was subject to the French 
emperor, or to his vassal-princes, the English had preserved Sicily for King 
Ferdinand. 

When the court first removed to that island, the discontent of the lower 
orders was mneral ; and on its breaking out into violence at Messina and 
elsewhere, the marquis Artali subdued Uie spirit of the people by cruelties 
which no remonstrances of the British could stop. The British, indeed, 
were not popular ; and they soon lost the favour of the imperious queen, 
who entered into secret deaUugs with Napoleon. The reckless extravagance 
of the court, rendering necessary an excessive taxation, completed the dis- 
gust of the nation ; and the barons, in their parliament of 1810, besides 
protecting themselves and others by refusing the supplies, except on condi- 
tions which made the collection of them all but impossible, voluntarily aided 
the popular cause, by abolishing many of their own feudal privilege. 

Matters were coming to a bloody crisis, when Lord William Bentinck, 
the new ambassador at Palermo, executed the resolutions of the English 
government. The queen was forced to consent that her husband should 
resign his power to his son, as vicar or regent, while Bentinck was named 
captain-general of Sicily. Parliament was summoned in 1812, and framed a 
charter which, after violent resistance from Cbroline, was ratified by the 
prince-vicar. 

The history of Sardinia during the French reign on the mainland, pos- 
sesses neither interest nor importance enough to detain us long. Its king, 
Charles Emmanuel, weary of the world, abdicated in 1802 and retired to 
Rome, where he lived many years in devotional exercises, receiving a pen- 
sion from Napoleon on his seizure of the city, and becoming a Jesuit when 
that order was restored. His brother and successor, Victor Emmanuel, held 
his island-crown by the same tenure as his Sicilian neighbour, or, in other 
words, by the protection of the English fleet, d 

THE BI8E OF NATIONAL BPIBIT 

When Francis II of Austria renounced the imperial German crown on 
the 6th of August, 1806, Austria seems to have renounced its authority over 
Italy, though that country had hitherto found its main support in Austrian 
rule. In ul encroachments of Austria in Italy, outside of its own province, 
the Italians later took it as a precedent tlmt in 1806 Austria of itself 
mnonnoed the ancient rights of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The pblitioal convictions had for long been blunt^ the pblitioal passions 
concerning the contributions and fraims of French proconsuls and their 
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tools subsided is the fire of a bunit-ont house. The more dauprons Ital- 
ians were made barons and oounta, and Melsu prominent for hm eharaoter 
and mtdlecti had been made a duke. The rage which still smooldeied 
in individuals o\ei the degradation of Itah is shown in the wntilM of 
Count Alfien, who was bom in Piedmont, 1749, and died at FlorenoariM ; 
and of Nicoolo Tgo Foscolo, born of a Greek mother, in Venice, ITTSi and 
deceased in London, 1827. While fai from stiiiiiless themselves, these men 
were paneeyrists of patnotic celibacy 
and SU 1 C 1 &, and possessed a suit of 
volcanic genius, that urged them on 
to wnte something gieat Classic 
antiquit} , stalking about in a 
phenomenally high cothurnus, was 
their religion Alheii declaied that 
the papac> was irieconciUble with 
tiie freedom of Italy , both w liters 
ai lived at a certain desperate calm 
out of sheer admiiation foi Kngland 
1 o teach the Italian people to feel 
tlieir political niisfoitune was then 
mission, and in its perfoimance they 
remained the grand-masteis of the 
desperate party Some of the youth 
of Italy Ignited their negative patii- 
otism, their hatred of the t} lant and 
disdain of the lower classes at the fire 
of these doctrines , but foi all then 
straining aftei effect both {loetH pos- 
sessed more genuine patnotic passion 
than w«i8 ever evinced by their imita- 
tois, and wore heioes of patnotic 
viitue compaied to many who coldly 
tiaded on the passions of others ai nsRi 

A lasting aftei-effect of the re- 
public was the complete abolition of feudal rights, which ga\t the Lombard 
and Venetian nobles a position of singular freedom 

In 1805, as we have seen, Napoleon appointed Eugene Ueauhaniais, son of 
Josephme, viceroy , later he made him his successoi in the kingdom of Italy, 
with the order to govern it after tlie simfile system ^*11ie emi>eror wills 
it ! ” The new ruler himself wrote to Napoleon that the kingdom of Italy 
would pay 30,000,000 francs to France yearly. Eugene married the dauf^h- 
ter of King Max of Bavana, with whom he sliared T}iul in the division 
suggested by their nationsditj. 

Two days aftei the weddmg, the 16th of January, 1800, Na])oleon adopted 
Eugene. Ancona and all Vemce being now added to it, the ^kingdom of 
Itaty ” numbered 6,500,000 souls to 1,530 square miles Even the eourts, 
or rather their counsellors, worthy of the necessities of the time, observed 
that from the union of all these fragments the idea of nationahty was slowly 

bo« says of this time ; “ It was vassalage, no doubt ; but a vassslage 




vniveiaal seU-xespeoti and from it dates the first utterance by the pe ople 
of the name of Italy with inoreased love and honour; all over Italy the petty 
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municipal and provmcial jealousies winch had taken root centuries before, 
and floundied even m the Utopian republic of a day, befl^ to declme.’* 

We must not forget that Balbo belonged to the Piemnontese , hence the 
highest military nobility. The families whose sons had to pass through fire 
ana be sacnficM to the Moloch of Napoleon's ambition, could not then have 
shared his sentiments Out of 80,000 Italians scarcely 9,000 returned from 
Spam. It caused a still more pamful impiession when Napoleon announced 
that of the 27,000 men of the kmgdom of Italy who had gone to Russia, 
scarcely a thousand remamed, especially as he made the announcement dryly, 
without a word of acknowledgment, and only ordered the raismg of a new 
army. The remamder of ItSly, pairtly incorporated to France and partly 
Neapolitan, had similir losses to beai f 

THE FALL Ol NAPOLEON 

In the winter of 1812 the emperor a gieat army perished among the snows 
of Russia Germany lose against him as one man , the battle of Leipsic 
completed his nun , and befoie the end of 1818, he letained none of his 
foreign terntones but Italj As he had used the influence of rehgion to 
strengthen his using power, so he now again caught at its support to arrest 
hisful. Calling the impiisoned pope to Fontainebleau artoi his return 
from the fatal campaign in the north, he prevailed on him to subsenbe a 
concordat, which yielded some of the disputed points, and gav«^ again to the 
French Empire the patrondse of the sec of Rome But the adviseis of Pius 
m this step had been Caiain^ Huffo and men who, like him, watched the 
times from a secular point of view and different sentiments were suggested 
to the pontiff by those other fi lends, the cardinals Paces, Gabnelli, Litta, 
and De Pietro, who were nest admitted to his closet He retracted his 
consent, and Nwoleon lost the hold winch he had thus hoped to gam both 
on France and Italj 

In the meantime, tlie nation had been called on to take an active shaie in 
the olosmg stiuggle maintained by then conqueror , the kingdom of ltal>, 
except the sullen aristocracy of Venice, came foiward with cheerfulness and 
spiiit to famish extraordinary contributions of men and money. Piedmont 
was equally aealous and active Little i^ias done to aid Napoleon, and noth- 
ing whatever to secuie the independence of Italj aftei his dethronement 
Jealousies, local and personal, though they had been lulled asleep, were not 
destroyed , opinions and desires differed by innumerable shades , and, above 
aU, there was no chief, no man that could have led the nation into battle, 
defy mg the fearful odds which would have been bi ought against it. Neithei 
for the establishment of an independent pemnsular monaichy, nor for that 
of a federation or a single republic, were there matenals among those who 
guided the desUmes of the country , Murat and Eugene Beauhamais were 
equid^ ill-fitted to sustain the part of Robert the Biuce , and among all 
their Italian generals there was no Kosoiuszko 

In the summer of 1818, the Austnan armies defiled from the southern 
passes of the Alps , and after several mdecisive engagements with the forces 
of Eugene, they hod gamed, before the end of the campaign, a great part of 
northern Italy. Meanwhile, Kmg Joachim, marching hu troops northwards, 
seized the rapal provmces, and astonished Europe liy prodi^ing himself 
the ally of Austria. He h^ concluded a bargam, by which Francie, on con- 
dition of receivmg his assistance, guaranteed the Neapobtan throne to him- 
self and his heirs. In the ensumg spring, a body of English and Sicilians 
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took Leffhom (Livomo) and woie thenoe led by Lmd William Bantinok 
agunat Genoa, whioh aurrendered witbont reaiatanoe 

Bat the conteet was already o\er, for on the 11th of Apnl, 1614, Napo- 
leon fogned, at Fontamebleau, hia act of abdication Upon reoeiTiipg wa 
intelligence, Eugene attempted to secure Lombard} for hiinselL The ana- 
tors declined to comply with his wish A not ensued, in which Pnna, the 
unpopular mmister of hnanoe, was toiu in pious by the mob, and Mejan 
with difficulty escaped The \iceroy sought letugi w ith tlu king of BaTona, 
one of whose daughterb was his wife Cieiiniii uiimts foilhwith took pos 
session of all the chief towns and places of btiength in tin pininsula 

In the course of the banio }ear, the legitim iti ] line is < f Ital} returned 
one by one to their thrones, as the cougicss of \ n nni settled their 
But the histoiy of Napoleon's empire will not be dosed until we have antici- 
pated a penod of bome months, m oidei to behold tlu fall ot thu last of thoio 
soyeieig^ties which he had elected on the south ot tlu Al] s 

This was Naples, which foi some time lem lined in an iiiu iiiulous poeitmn 
The empeioi Fniiicis, howcvei desiioub he inighi be eluist not bieak his own 
engagements , but hiance, Spain, and Sicil> piotcHted against all it solutions 
of the congress, so long as Joachim should be pcimittid t > le tain bis king- 
dom His own imprudence soon icmoicd the diilicult\ In Maidi, 18l0, 
on hearing that Napoleon had left Elba and effeeted a liiuling he offered to 
Austria to join in wai ag&inst hiip, on condition of lee i\ing a general 
acknowledgment of lus title The answer was cvasiic, and he hastened to 
gam for himself all he could With an aimy oi hft) or sixt} thousand men, 
ill-trained, and not well inclined, he marched as fur as Riienna, wluneo a 
German force of ten tliousand drove lum back within his own frontier He 
fled by sea, while his metroimlis surrendered to the Lnglibh fleet , and, m 
June, 1815, Ferdinand landed at Baja, and took possession of all his old 
provinces on the mainland 

After tJie battle of Waterloo, the dethioned Joachim wandered through 
France, and crossed to Corsica, whence, with about two hundred followers, 
he sailed for Italy, in the chimeiical hope of eonciui ring his lost kingdom 
He luided m Calabna, wheie the soil }et rcckeu with the blcKxl shed by 
Manhes, the peasants seized him, and delivered him to the mditanr A 
courtrmartoal, receiving its commibsion fiom Naples, eoiivieted him of trea- 
son, and on tJie 18th of Octobei, 1815, he w is sliot in Pi/zo, meeting an 
inglonoua death with the same courage which he had always shown in the 
held of battle d 
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CHAPTER XIX 
INEFFECTUAL STRUGGLES 


[1815-1848 A D.] 

In the plenitude of his despotic auihorit}', Napoleon ha!i destroyed all 
the former order of things. He had trampled down the ancient republics, 
and obliterated even the names of the most time-honoured principalities. 
The queenly splendour of Venice had not saved the most glorious of 
republics from his iron grasp. Lucca had found no safety in those repub- 
lican institutions, the origin of which is lost in the obscurity of remote 
antiquit)r. Imperial Rome herself had attracted no respect to the throne 
of the vicegerent of heaven upon earth. The pontiff, from whose hands 
Napoleon had received the chrism that gave him the sacred character of an 
anointed king, was carried away a prisoner under an escort of French 
dragoons. 

No national government was left. In the worst days of foreign invasion 
the pontiff, with bitter truth, said to the doM of Venice, “There is nothing 
Italian left in Italy except my tiara and your ducal hat." Under the 
dominion of Napoleon, botli the tiara and tlie ducal hat were gone. The 
pope was a prisoner in France, and Venice was a province of the emperor’s 
Italian kingdom. The only remnant of Italian nationality — and, placed on 
the head of a stranger, it could scarcely be said to belong to Italy — was the 
Lombards’ iron crown. Such was the condition of I&y with which the 
sovereigns at Paris, and in the congress of Vienna, had to deal.^ 

The restoration of the legitimate dynasties, partially effected in 1814, 
was completed the following year ; and all the most important relations of 
the Italian states were fixed in the course of that period, by successive acts 
of the congress of Vienna. 

The house of Austria received its ancient territories of the Milanese and 
Mantua ; but to these were added Venice and all its mainland provinces, 
together with those districts which Napoleon had taken from the Giisons. 
In this manner, profiting by deeds of spoliation which he had professedly 
taken up arms to avenge, the emperor Francis became master of all Lom- 
bardy, as far westward as the Ticino, and as far soutli as the Fo: and on 
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the 7th of April, I8I.1, he proelaimed the erection of thene temtonefi, 
extending eaetnard to the mountains forming the nght bank of the laonro, 
into a monarchical state called the Lomharclo-Venetian Kingdom 

The king of Sardinia [Victoi Eiiimtnuel Ij \rho still retained his insitlar 
doniiiiion, reicived back rifdinoiit iiid Si%o> nhile iii addition to these* 
b> a Vesolution nhich excittd dttp indi^iiition in luh.and nos charged 
against the Lnglisli i 1 iiinent as i \iolitioii of ixpiiss pledges, were 
gi\pii all the puniiiits c»l iIil Gtiinst Hi]ub 1 i( win h tluir new ruler 
trected into a diich} J lie b iiiah lint ol llu Ik list if 1 stt , lopnsented bv 
Francis, grandson nl the list dukt 1 nolc, nnd son (»f tin aiihdiike Ferili 
Hand of Austria, rtccixed, is m iiuUptiidint diital stuit, the piiiiu|)allties ol 
Modena, lieggio, and Miianduli, to wliicb Missi ( inui i was soon added 
Lucca, pioclaiiucd a diKli\, pissid to tlu inf int i M ni i lamisa* foiineih 
queen of Ltruna but, the couit <it Midtitl liixiiig pi tested against the 
lesolution which dibdlowed tin tlainib d tint pinutss to tlit piiiiLqialit} of 
Pirnia, a new arringemeiit w is tdidiidid in 1817 H\ tin uiigmal plan, 
Paiiiia, with Piauii/a and (mastalla, had Intn Ik stow id is nn iiideiM*ndent 
duch\ oil the <x-uiipicss of thi lumh \1 un 1 oiiisi i\i|iohoiiM irif*]. 
With the lemaindei to hci bon. Hit \otuig duke ol HiiiIiNtudt the subse- 
quent tieaU pio\idcd tint, on the deith of the fount i, the ex queen of 
Etruiia or htr heiib should ikcim Puiiii ind its inncvid ] loiimts, gi\ing 
up Lucca to be iiicoipoiatcd into I tisi iii\ 

The aichduke I cidinaiid 11 turned to tint lust in dm I \ which he had 
inhciited from hib fatlui Leopold iiid, hcsidis the isU < f 1 llm, and some 
trifling exteubioiis of fiontiti, hi now ittmcd iiiKontiollid possession of 
the gaiiisoii state 

The pope wis coiifiimed 111 his Mi\ii(igiil\ omi the st itis of the church 
as fai noith as the Po, and including the Ni ipohtm distiuts of Ihnevento 
and Ponttcoi\o hut his 1 leiicli pioviiuts wiit not icstoiid 

To till old king of Naples weie gncii his doiiiiiiioiis in thou former 
extent and 011 the 8th oi Dtecnibti iHlti, hi ileclaiid liiiiiHclf, by the title 
of Feidinaiid I, the fouiidii of a new dynast whose re id 111 einbiaiiiig lioth 

the mainland piovmceb and the island, w is 11 mud the uiiitid kingdom of the 
I wo Sicilieb The pett> Siu Maiino was foiindi} lei igiiiHcd as the last 

surviving repiesentativc of tlic Italian icpuhlus ind i I iineh {Mir, who 
liossessea Monaco, an imtKiial hei on the loast niai Niu, hid influence 
enough to preseive for Ins lands the uoniiiial laiik oi an indc {leiident state 
In styling himself meiel> king of lamdiaid^ and Venn i, ihi emperor 
Francis assumed a title which cxpicssed the ital uinouiit ol Ins {Kiwei niueh 
less pioperly than it would hnie been denoted b> that iiioic inibitioUH name 
whicn Napoleon had given to a monaiehy eiiihiacing hut a lew more Italian 
provinces. Without any fuithei condition Aiistiia was iniKtic ss of tlie half of 
Italy Naples alone was left to dispute with tin po|K aliout liia claims 
of feudal homage, which were finally comproiiiisid 111 1818 , for an annual 
Iia^ment of 12,000 crowns to Rome The daiigeis, liowevei, which encom- 
passed the restored sovereigns wexe made the jiii tence for conferring oU the 
Austnsns a temporary nght of iiiteifeuiice fai more active tliaii anyancieiit 


n unth zcgixd to Naples tliere was an Intenainable and difficult debate abrat tbedoemiimU 
whick woe found In Faria, and which clearW profed the truuheroua tlioaebta of OtoeecblM 
rjoBiehim Muntl ■a p-m«c the allies The final reanlt waa that even Austria which had qweld 
anndatastad Huxat, and on the lOUi day of April declared war amlnst him as we liaf e seen 
After these nrofifirdiiiii fhere was nothing to prewent the congreM of Vienna from talcing pOMM* 
■to of Haplei also It waa again adjudged to Xing Ferdinand IV He was already hi poeeento 
of the ktngdom when the oongrcee restored It to him 
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mvileTC. They were allowed to garriaon Piacenza daring the reign of 
Marie Louise, and Ferrara and Comaoohio permanently; while the kiii^ 
of Naples accepted as a &your, and agreed to subsidiBe largely, a Glennan 
army which was to protect him from his own subjects during a fixed term 
of year8.<i 


BIEANING OF THE RESTOBATION 

These allolmcnlb ol tlium.3ulve8 h1u»w tli it llic Gcriiun house uf Austria has 
become for Italy in the nineteenth century all, and more than all, which the 
Spanish branch of the same family was m the sixteenth and seventeentlL As 
to the actual value of its Itahan territones, although the Venetian provinces, 
with Mantua and the Alpine valleys, do not neaily make up eithei in extent or 
population for the want of Sardmia and the Two Sicilies, yet the late accessions 
possess an infinite advantage, both m their compact position with respect to 
eocli othei, and in their direct communication with the hereditary Austrian 
states. The ties of kindred, hkewise, prolonged the Austrian influence far 
b^ond its nominal frontier , tor, through this agency, all those smaller states 
Parma, Modena, Lucca, and Tuscany, which separated the transpadane kingdom 
firom the papal dominions, were pla^d under the immediate control of the couit 
of Vienna. 

Although the conqueror of Europe had overturned the Germamo empire, 
and though Francis had but ill concealed lus tall trom the imperial throne by 
aaimming an unknown imperial title, yet he now demanded a recognition of his 
right of paramount sovereignty over Italy to the same extent as it had been 
vested in tormer emperors The oongross rejected the claim. The small 
imperial fiefs, like the mediatised pnnoipahtieB in Germany, were annexed 
without quahtioation to the states m which they lay : the territories given to 
the princes of Farina, Lucca, Modena, and Monaco were emancipated firom 
their titular vassalage 


THE CONDITION OF ITALY 

Commenting on the conditions that now obtained in Italy, Marriott * declares 
that " the Italy of 1816 was httle if at all better than Mettemioh's geographical 
expression.” Stillman oalls it even less— only a "diplomatic expression.” But 
Marriott ms on to declare that alter all the Italy of 1815 was not the Italy of 
the ante-hlapoleomo days , that " the diplomatists of Vienna could not set bock 
the hands of tune, nor eiase from the minds ol the Italian people the newly 
awakened recoUectiou of their ancient fame” As evidenemg the existmg 
condition, however, he quotes the eloquent letter written thirty yean later hy 
Mazzini to Sir James Graham, in which the patnot oharactenses the con- 
ditions then existing as utterly deplorable, and draws a vividly realistic pi^ure 
of the sonowB of his countrymen. His dedazations must of course be amnitted 
to show the bias of the partisan, yet they probably do not grwtly exaggerate the 
facts, however much the interpretation of the fiicts may m influenced bitter 
zeobUeotions. No one who reads his boziung words can doubt that this was 
indeed a time of woe fior Italy.* 

EBBOBS OF THE MONABCHY 

The condition of Italy, in 1816, was one in whioh old things stminlcd 
with new. Her soldiers, after having served with credit under Napoleon, 
were either has^y disbanded, or called upon to transfer their aUegianoe to 
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powers agsmrt which they had often been arrayed The transition from 
war to peaoe u apt to bear hardly upon men whose semoea are no longer 
lewiea* and whoee career is brought to a close Where feelings of goM- 
wiU and matual confidence exist, such hardships are felt, but do not rankle 
From* the restored governments of Ital} the seteraiis of Napoleon's armies 
obtained htUe sympath} Then catie was not ginrroiwh or wise^ con- 
sidered, and their feelings, as well ns claims wire disreganled Distinction, 
whether mibtar} or civil, obtauied iindt r the In nch Linpiro, was viewed 
with narrow-minded aversion At aciisis ehen the gitatest dtlioaoy 
required, the generous confidence and noble f(»rbearanco uhuh win the alle 

C ce of the heart weie wanting , and the piejndicc s of rt trogiacbst oounsol- 
were aUowed to prevail At Milan disgust was c xc 1(4 d b} the presence 
of a German arm}, and b} the employment of fouigii i fli mis At Tunn, 
and still more at Naples, ro}ali 8 t factions wcic ill >\\(< 1 1 » nionopolise and 
abuse the powers of the state 

Thus peace, which had been hiilid with so much ji \ was nibUd of its 
sweetness , the exactions of the hrench were foigottrii uid thi iinpartialit} 
of their a^inistration began to Ik. regiittcd Jhin it w is tliat the Car 
bonan became dangerous, not only b} their alliimc with tin risuscitatad 
embers of Jacobinism — smothered hut ii >t cvtinguishcd by lioiiaparte — 
but by the stiength which they derived from i gcmiil feeling of dis- 
appointment / 

The civil and political ref 01 ms yv Inch hid Ism nistitut 4 (l at Ihc end of 
Uic last centuiy were abandoned Ilie Icsuils wen ustdtd, man} aup- 
pressed monystenes were re est ibliahed , and the inotiinaiii laws were 
repealed Llementary ediic ition was n irrowed in its liniith and tbiown into 
the hands of the clergy Professors suspected of libc i il Mt ws wtit expelled 
from the uniyersities, and the pi ess was ]>laccd undii the most rigid super- 
vision All persons yvlio had tikeii pati 111 the N ipedconu goyerniiieiit^ or 
who were known to entertain pitiiotic ojunions, f und tin nisei vis harassed, 
wratched, spied on, uid rc^ioited Ilie cities s ' iinie d with ]>oli(c agents and 
informers Ihe passpoit s}stcm was made more stringent, and men were 
frequently refused eve 11 a fcwdi}s le<ive of absence from then homes Hie 
Code Napoleon yvas withdrayvn fiom tliose provinces wh di hod formed part 
of the Italian kingdom, while, in the pipd states, tlie idiniiiistralioii was 
placed again in the hands of ecclebiastics 

This pobtical and spiritual leign of terroi, which had foi its object the 
erushiBg of Italian liber Alibm, wu sAnctioned and supi>oried hy Anstna. 
Each petty potentate bound himself to receive onlem from \ leniia, and, 111 
return for this ob^ience, the emperor guaranteed him 111 tlie [KMisosHion of 


connected writh Austria by land and sea, became one huge fortress, garnsoned 
with. armed men in peipetual menace of the countr} Under these condi- 


tions the Italians were naif maddenc d, and thousands of othci wise quiet eiti 
sens, either m the hope of finding redress ind piotectioii, 01 only from a 
feekngof leveiige, joined seciet revolutionai} societies, fen it must not bo 
^uppeised that the Evolution had left the Italians as pashue us it found them 
A new spirit was astir, which was not likel} to be checked by the arrange 
menta of uie European cemgress-^tbe spirit of national independence 
Dunng the convulsions caused by Napoleon s conquest of Italjf the allied 
powers had themselves fostered this spirit, in order to oppose krench mle. 
The Austrians, the and Murat, in turn, bad publicly invited the 

Itttums to fight for their national mdependence And now the peo|)le, who 
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relied upon the proclamationB and expected the fulfilment of so many pium- 
lees, found themselvee by the consent of Europe dehvered over, tied and 
^gged, to a foreign oppressor To take but one example Ferdinand, when 
he qmtted Naples in May, 1815, addressed a prodamation to his subjects, 
solemnly engaging to lespect the laws that should in absence be decreed 
by a constitution In June he pledged himself at Vienna to introduce into 
his kingdom no institutions ii reconcilable uith those which Austiia might 
establish m her o\in dependeiicits Accordingly m 1816 he put an end to 
the Sicilian constitution of 1812 ^ 

Among the moans which weie effective m fust rousmg Italy from her 
lethargy, and m fostering the will to acquire hei independence at all costs, 
the secret society of the Caibonaii ^ undoubtedly occupies the front rank 
The Gaibonaii acted in two ways, by what they did and by what they 
caused to be done by otheis who weie outside their society, ind perhaps 
unfav out able to it, but who were none the less sensible of the pressure it 
exercised The origin of Gaibonansiu has been sought in vain, as a siieci 
men of the childish fables that once passed for its nistoiy may be noticed 
the legend that Francis I of Fiance once stumbled on a cb ucoalbuinei’s hut 
when hunting **on the fronticis of Ins kingdom next to Scotland, ’ and was 
mitiated into the iites similar to thosi m use among the sectaries of the nine 
teenth century Those iites rcfeiied to vengeance which vi as to be taken 
on the woy that slow the lamb , the wolf standing for t> i ints and oppressors, 
and the lamb for Jesus Ghiist, the sinless victim, b} whom aV the oppressed 
were represented 

The Carbonari themselves generally believed that they were heirs to an 
organisation started in Geiminy before tlio eleventh century, under the 
name of the Faith of the Kohlen Brenners [charcoal burners], of whicli 
Theobddd de Bn, who wis afterwards canonised, was a member Theobald 
was adopted as patron saint of the modern society, and Ins fancied portrait 
figured in all the lodges The religious symbolism of the Carbonari, then 
oaths and ceremomes, and the axes, blocks, and other lurniiure of the initia- 
toiv chamber, were well calculated to impiesb the x>ooier and more ignorant 
and excitable of the biethicn Ihe Vatican affected to believe that Gar- 


bonansm was an offslioot of freemasonr}, but, m spite of sundiy points of 
resemblance, such as the engagements of mutual lielp assumed by membeis, 
there seems to liave lieen no real connection between the two The practical 
arms of the Garboiiari may be sumired up in two words fieedom and mde- 
pendence 

A Genoese of the name of Milghella, who was Murat's minister of police, 
was the first person to give a poweiful imiietus to Gaibonaiism, of which he 
has even been called the inventor, but the inference goes too fai Malghella 
ended miserably , after the fall of Muiat ho was ai rested by the Austrians, 
who consigned him as a new subject to the Sardmiaii government, which 
immediately put him in prison Whatever was truly Italian m Murats 
policy must be mainly attributed to him As early as 1813 he urged the 
king to declare himself fiankly foi independence, and to grant a constitu- 
tion to hiB Neapolitan subiects But Malghella did not find the destined 
savioar of Italy in Murat , ms one lasting w oik w as to establish C irbonansni 
on BO strong a basis that, when the Bourbons returned, there were thousands 


[< LltenlW cbarcoslen,'* chuooal mokiug being a pioinluont indnatn In the wiUe of the 
AbmzEo and Gala^ when Carbonaium found its refuge fhe ritual of the oigantaagon was 
founded on dharooBl-maken* tenna, thus meetlnga weie called vendiCe or ** sales *' The raes 
spread to hranoo, where La hayette was a prominent member See volame XIH, chapter Ll 
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if not hundreds of tliousandb, of Catlionati in all iwrta of the realm. The 
discovery was not a pleasant one to the lestored rulers, and Uie pnnce of 
Canosa, the new minister of |K>lioe, thought to eountemot the evil done by 
his predecessor by setting up an alx)muiAle secret society called the Calderai 
del pontrapeso (Biaziers of the Counterpoise'), princi}iall> recruited from 
the refuse of the people, lazzaroni, bandilK, and let out convicts, who were 
provided by government with 20 000 mu^htts and a ere sworn to eztemii- 
nate all enemies of the chunh of Rome, \\luthei Janscnists, freemasons, or 
Carbonaii. This association conimitud some hornbli i \( esses, but Other- 
wise it had no results Tin. Ciibonaii closed in tlu ii tanks, and learned to 
observe more stnctl} then lulis of secreL\ 

Fiom the kingdom of hiaplos, Cirbouiiisin spre id 1 tlu Roman states, 
and found a congenial sod iii Romagna, whiih Ih( urn ilio focus whenie it 
spread oier the rest of Itily It wis nstural that it should take the colour, 
more or less, of the pi ices si here it giem In Komii^ni, \iluii ]iolitical 
assassination is in the olood of the people a diggii \i is snbstitiitid for the 
bymbohcal woodmans axe in tlie initiitor> iites It w is pnbnhly only in 
Komama that the conventional tin eat igiiiist iiifoiimis was often earned 
out The Komagiiols invested Caibonansm with the wild intiiisity of their 
own temperament, resolute oven to enrae, hut e ipable of supreme inipersonal 
enthusiasm The ferment of expect me y that |ie\ul(tl in Romagna is 
re fleeted in the Letters and Joumaln Lord Byr >yi, w horn \ e itng ( ount Pietro 
(vamba mvde a ( irboniio, and who looked foiwarel to Heeing the Italians 
send the barbarians of ill nations back to tbeii own elens, as to the most 
intercbting spectacle and meimeiit m existence Ills 1 >wei anirtnients, he 
wntes, were full of the bi}oncts, ftisilh, and cartiidges of liis ( arbonari 
e romes 1 suppose that the> considci mo is a dt pot to bo socriiu id in case 
of accidents It is no great m ittei, supposing tb it lid v could U lilierated, 
who or what is sacrificed It is a grand object — the ve ly poetry of politics 
Only think ^ a free Italy ^ Why, there h is been nothing like it since the 
days of Augustus ^ * The movement on which sue h great hopes were set 
was to begin m the kingdom of Naples in the spring of 1820 h 

Till' INSX Itl LCriONS Oi 1820 1821 

In 1820 and 1821 the dibe onteiits of the (le ei] le, and tlo diHipjiointment 
of many in the educated classes, bioke out into iiibuireetim, first it Naples, 
and tlien in Piedmont ihere were no symptoms of concert, even between 
tlie NeaTOlitaiis and the Ihcdmontcse and the plots which arose elsewhere 
seem to nave been prodiu ed by causes altogether lot il Rut the immediate 
encouragement of the Italian revolt w is fuinishtd b> the revolution in 
Spam,^ and by the principle of non intervention, whidi the allied sovereigtie 
hod adopted in refetence to that country The Italians vainly hoped that 
the same rule would 1^ followed in their case 

On the 2nd of July, 1820, there bioke out a mutiny among the troops. 
The berargents were he^ed by two or three subaltern ofiicers, who were 
Cazbonan, and the whole army, having deserted the king, placed itself 
under its own generals The revolt was joined by the people from all the 
provinoeB, and a remonstrance was sent to the govemment, demanding a 

Hm Spsnlib Hevolntion which on^ated in Codir m 1819 miulted in the ecUihllflbnfiit 
of a osnstitiitkm aoeepfied by the king and aaom to by the king of N«plu himatlf m sa laimts 
of This event wie foil of interest to the hre^^tana, who felt their own need of a 

iinubr goaiintee — Wmannov /j 
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lepresentatiye constitation. The old king deposited his power in the hands 
of the crown prince Francis, as vicar, miving first, however, promised to 
grant the nation their request, and to publish the charter in eight days. 
Unfortunately, the ultra-party, who were at this stage in possession of all 
the power, came forward instantly with a demand that the oonstitqtion 
idioiud be that of the Spanish cortes, first published in 1812, and reoenUy 
reinstituted. The prince-vicar acceded to this proposal. 

A new difficulty soon arose. The Sicilians revolted and demanded a 
separate constitution and parliament, which the government refused to 
grant. Bloody disturbances took place at Palermo, which the Neapolitans 
sa|mressed by sending across an armed force. 

The Neapolitan parliament was opened on the 1st of October, 1820, by 
the king in person, in the large church of the Spirito Santo. In the same 
month ttie tru'ee crowned heads who formed the Holy Alliance, attended by 
ministers from most of the other European powers, met at Troppau. The 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia resolved to violate their own late 
precedents of non-intervention, and to put down the Neapolitan constitution 
Jby force of arms. The weak monarch was easily convinced that his promises 
hM been extorted and therefore were not binding, and the Neapolitans did 
not learn their danger until the Germans, 43,000 strong, were within a few 
days’ march of the frontier. A skirmish took place near Rieti, on the 7th 
of March, 1821 ; and next morning Pepe’s army had melted down to a few 
hundreds. The war was at an end. 

On the 16th of May the king returned to Naples ; and the Austrians left 
him strong garrisons, both on the mainland and in Sicily. Ine promise of 
complete amnesty, which had made part of his message to the parliament, was 
instantly forgotten. Courts-martial and criminal juntas were set down 
everywhere; a hundred persons at least were executed, among whom were 
Mor^ and Silvati, two of the officers who had headed the first mutiny. 
Carrasoosa and Pepe escaped ; and CoUetta, and two other generals, were 
allowed to live under surveillance in remote provinces of Austria. 

The Neapolitan constitutionalists had hardly dispersed, when another 
military insurrection broke out in Piedmont. It was headed by several 
noblemen and officers of rank, and secretly favoured by Charles Albert, 
prince of Carignano, a kinsman of the royiJ family, who later became king 
of Sardinia. 

On the 10th of March, 1821, several regiments simultaneoudv mutinied. 
On the 12th the insurgento seized the citadel of Turin, and on tne 13th the 
king abdicated in favour of his absent brother, Charles Felix, appointing 
the prince of Carignano regent, who next day took the oaths to the Spaniiui 
constitution. On the 16th the new king, Charles Felix, repudiated the acts of 
the regent ; and in the night of the fist Charles Albert fied to the camp 
of the Austrians. On the 8th of April the German army joined the royal 
troops at Novara, and beat the insui^^ts ; the junta dissolved itself on^ihe 
9th ; and on the 10th the king was in possession of Turin and of the whole 
country. 

While these stormy scenes were acting in the two extremities of tlie 
peninsula, no district of Italy remained idtogether undisturbed. 

Arrests took jfiace in several quarters of the papal state, but most d all 
in the eastern provinces. In the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, the govern- 
ment professea to have discovered dangerous plots, as to which we know 
nothing with certainty except the existence of an association of well-edu- 
cated imd high-princiided men at Milan, who laboured in the cause cf educa- 
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ticm by institatinff aehools, and attemptad to aid public enlightenment by 
aperiodioal called^the Cbn^tatore, whieh the Anatnane apeedily suppreneci. 
Tnoee memben of this eoeiety who became beet known to the wond were 
the oounte Pono and Confalonieri, and the poet Silvio Pellico. Theee with 
many others were seized, and several were condemned to die. None of 
them were actually put to death, but whatever may have been the political 
offences of those unfortunate Milanese who, like him and Pellico, pined or 
died in the dungeons of Spiel- 
berg, it is at leut certain tliat 
there was no truth whatever in 
most of the charges which the 
Austrians at the time allowed 
their journals to propagate 
against them. 

THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1831 

The effect produced by those 
abortive revolutions was very 
disastrous to Italy. They intro- 
duced over the whole country a 
hateful system of espionage, 
caused by suspicion in the rulers 
and dislike in the subjects, which 
was not soon relaxed, and has 
still left painful traces. How- 
ever, the measures of this 
sort which were adopted, with 
some which occasionally removed 
causes of complaint, were effec- 
tual in keeping the people toler- 
ably quiet for about ten years. 

In Si<^ a conspiracy broke out 
in 182% and in 1828 a weak 
insurrection at Salerno was sup- 
pressed. Tuscany and Lombardy remained tranquil under a mild despotism 
and thirty thousand Austrian bayonets ; but tlie French llevoliition of 1880 ‘ 

g ave an example which was followed next year by the states of the church, 
y Modena, and by Parma. 

We may be assisted in discovering causes for the insurrection in the 
papal states, by examining one or two of the principal acts of the govern- 
ment after the death of Pius VII, which t(K>k place in 1823. On the 8th 
of OctoW, 1824, the new pope I^o XII issued a motu-protmo which anni- 
hilated at a blow the charter of 1816. The administration noth of Lw and 
his successor, Pius VIII, was conducted in accordance with the spirit thus 
indicated. The arbitrar}' proceedings of the (lolice lieeaiiie a univerml pest ; 
^e administration of cnminal justice was again secret, irrmponsible, and 
inhumanly tedious; and, both in tiiat department and in civil causes, the 
judges were openly charged with general venality. Besides all the old bur- 
dens, some new or obsolete ones were imposed, especially the foealieo^ a tax 
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on eveiy heu th, which weighed veiy heavily on the peabdntry , and the cubtomb 
were increased exoibitantly, while the governmeut-monopolieB weie extended. 

In Modena, it seemed to have been resolved to sweep away eve^ vestige 
that the French had left behind them The old laws of the Este had been 
re-enacted, but were every day infringed by edicts of the pnnce, and by 
special commissions of justice The taxes were raised to nearly five times 
tMir amount under Napoleon , and for the elective functionanes of the 
communes, the sovereign substituted young noblemen, chosen by himself. 

The insuiiection began in Modena, where, m the night of we 8rd of 
February, 1881, a body of conspuatois weie arrested in tlie house of Giro 
Menotti. The people lose, and the duke fled to Mantua On the 4th, 
being just two days aftei the election of Pope Giegoiy XVI, Bologna was 
in open revolt The lebellion spread ovei the grcatei part of the Roman 
state At the same time, the ex-empress Mane Louise fled fiom Parma, 
which was likewise in tumult The subjects of the papal piovinces declared 
openly against the temporal sovereignty of the pope, and on the 26th of 
February, deputies from all the revolted states united in pioclaiming a nea 
republic The allied soveieigns did not lose a day m putting down the 
insuriection. On the 9th of March the duke of Modena with an Austiiaii 
army retook his capital , and, after some icsistwce, the Geimans, befoie the 
end of the same month, had restored to the lioly see all its possessions In 
Modena, Mcnotti and Borelli, tlie leadeis of the levolt, were hanged, and 
more than a bundled others were impnsoned foi life In Paima, Mane 
Louise acted mercifully, and voluntaiily redressed some of tluT grievances of 
which her subjects, perhaps with less reason than their neighbours had com- 
plained. In the papal states no executions took place, but many men weie 
condemned to imprisonment for longer or shoiter periods 

The leading powers of Euiope interposed to recommend concessions b> 
the pope to his subjects; and, on the 5th of July, 1831, the holy father 
issued a motur-projmo^ which, for the thinl time since 1814, altered the 
administration. It resumed much of the charter of 1816, retainmg the 
divifflon into delegations, and the subdivision of these into districts , but it 
narrowed greatly the functions of the congzegations which were merely to 
have a consultative voice And the new act did not give to the people even 
that share in election which, as to the communal boards the decree of Gon- 
salvi had bestowed on them. 

The subjects of the p^apal state did not conceal then disappointment at 
the pretended reforms In January, 1882, the eastern districts were again 
in insurrection , and the slaughtei of forty inhabitants of Forli, men, women, 
and children, drove the people of the country nearly mad Before the end of the 
month, the i evolt was again suppressed by the Austi lan grenadiers. This new 
interposition, however, at lon^h aroused the French king, Louis Philippe, 
probably a Lttle ashamed of part he had already acted On the 22nd 
of Febiwry, 1882, a French squadron, anchoring off Ancona, landed troops, 
which seized the town and citadel. Austria and its satellites professed high 
indignation at this interference , but the act seems to be quite defensible on 
diplomatic grounds, in the position which France occupied as a guarantee of 
the papal ungdom. In the kingdom of Naples, Francis, the pnnce-vicai 
of 1820, succeeded his father, and ruled feebly but not unkindly for a few 
years, after which his throne devolved on his son, Ferdinand, then a youth 
of twenty-one 4 , 

Thus the enterprise of 1881, though extensively supported, had mn 
undertaken without any fixed jdan and, aa we have seen, ended m complete 
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discomhture. The ecatteied and |HM'aecuted tettt [scKictiee], ^lien once 
more rallied and united, uiiiied on their oiN'iatiuna under a ncn name « 
and the ill-starred faction, Vthich \ias destined t<i mislind and \itiate the 
national impulse of 1848, absumed the title of Young Itah. ** Austria,** 
says Gualteno, ^acquired in this s(>citt> a new alh 

In 1881, a youn? Genoese, (iiusc|q>e Ma//iiii [Wn in 1808], obtained 
celebrity by tiie publication of a lettt i in whu li hi t xhcnti d Chailes AlWrt, 
who had just succeeded to the thiom, to nmUitukt the lilmation of ItaU 
The boldness and self confide lut dis|>la}ed in this pi oel in lion was admiud 
by the holUnti of the di> and the exiles and ufii^tes, wlmaediii 

appointment was ictent and who wcie siiiittiii^ uiidei pe isecutiein, we*ra 
predisposed towards out wlmse counsels 
weie uttered with oiiculir authoiit>, 

and who cheered them with new and JjSl i ^ }\^ 3 

undefined hopes i/u / 

MazKini soon became the acknow IRkVf ^ I [III 

lodged ceiitie of the new sect, oi whieli bHi W, J ill 

the establishment was contom]iorai> 
with tliat of “\(mng liance* and it /111 .>^1 , ^ 

** Young Getmam,* and which w is ' I > I rN {MW Hn 
intended to ti'insfoim and assimilate j| 1 1 11 

tliobc aliead> in e.xistence, and to gi\< im " A 'll 

them unity of pm pose and command ^ J. i. j| Ajag\wKi 


bAbSO^K ON «A^ AM, » lOl N<. « || 

To recoiistiuct a nition tom and 

bowed down uneki the most inei\ iting [I ^ '•mcJ 

of clerical and inonirchil despotisms ' V 

xequiies first of all the creation of citi- 

zens and the organibation of a large r 

and strong association base d on nation il 
right An asseiciation dejxnding cm 

the entire people and ojieiiing up to f 

them at the same time a laigei horizon 

than the miseiable position thc> had Gii mefi a Mawim 

occupied in the peninsula — sucli was * 

the onerous idea winch feimcnted in 

the head of Mazzini, that great ivile of Italiin inde pe nde me when he 
took up at Maiseilles his idea alica(l> clalsuated during lus i,iptnil> st 
bavonaand founded the society and pa]Ki of “ Young Ital} it was uiidei 
the influence of the same principles, and diive ii )>} his unHhak iMe faith in the* 
future of Italy, that he, with seveial fiieiids (looted like IninHf If to the pop 
ular cause, undertook todetelop the iiiUlligemi of jkioi luliati workmen 
in lamdon. 

The statutes of the new society destined to itpluee the Caihonan, and 
created bj Mazzini and a group of exiles, wcu laiscd on nitioiial law anil 


P Shortly after the Julj RevoluUon of 1880 Ma/zini hsunf, been entrapped a jgay w 

nont ipy into the perfomanee of Home trifling c iminwsion fer the ( arbemarl wee arreelM M 
hnprlaoiied in the fortreae of Savona on the weatem Rniera Ihe governiMni waa not fond, 
■0 hia Mier waa infonned, “ of young men of talent, the mibji rta of wheiw moaingi ww 
unknown to it ” After oix montha' impnaonment Mazzini waa Acquitted in eonapuaty, but 
uoanevertlieleaB exiled from Italy — Mabbiott<] 
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accesBible to all Itdlians By lU strong popular organisation it was destmed 
to keep the Austiian forces m perpetual check over the whole peninsula 
until the day of help And thus by the simplicity of its resources it would 
defy the surveillance of a most vigilant pohce Religious ideas uid patnotic 
thoughts were blended and confounded m the thoughts of this aposUo of 
Italian liberty. They might be summed up m two words — e papob. 

The object of Young Italy was inscribed on its national banner of red, 
green, and white on one side it bore the words, “Liberty, Equabty, 
Humanity , ” on the other, “Unity, Independence ’ 

All uutiates into Young Italy were obliged to pay into the society’s funds 
a monthly contribution of fivcpence, or more, if they were able 

When imtiated each new associate had to pronounce the following 
promise in the presence of the miti itoi 


* In the name of God and It^y in the name of ill the martyrs of the holy Italian oausc 
who have fallen under the blows of foieign or native t>ranny ly the duties which bind me 
to my country to the (vod who cieated me and to the brotheis God has given me by the 
innate love in all men for the spot wh le his mothoi u is I orn and her ohifaren have lived 
by the shame I feel leluie citizens of olhei nations in having neither the name nor the 
rights of a citizen neither national flag nor fatherland by tlm memory of ancient non er 
the oonsciousnesB of present abjection by the tears of Itaban mothers over sons om on 
the scaffold, in dungeons or in exile by the misery of Italian milhon^ believmg in a God 
sent mission to Italy and the duty of eieiy Italian born man to contribute to its accomplish 
ment convinced that wherevei God has wished a nation to be there the necessaiy forces 
exist to create it — that the peo| le are the depositary of this force and in the gnidiug of 
this force by the people and with tlie people rests the secret of victory — I^dhere to Tonng 
Italy, an association of men holding the same faith and I swear 

** To devote myself entirely and forevei to constituting a national Italy one mdependent 
free and r^ublican to help in e^eiy way my associated 1 rothers now and forever (Ora 0 
MiR/ire) I also swear calling on my head the angei of God the horror of men, and the 
infmy of peijury if ever 1 leiiture to betray all ot part of my oath 


The airangcmtiit of degices wts ib simjile as possible Rejectmg the 
interminable nieraichy of Carboninsm, the bociety liad only two degrees 
initiator and initiated A central committee lesidtd abroad to league them- 
selves together as much as possible with demociaiic foreign elements, and 
generally to direct the enterprise Signs of lecogmtion between the affiliated 
were suppressed as bemg pre emmenUy dangerous The order word, a cut 
card, a special handshake, sufficed to accredit those trwellmg for the central 
committee to provincial committees and reciprocally Those signs of reoog 
nition were renewable every three nonths A cypress bianch Qn memoiy 
of martyrs) was the symbol of the society The general woid of order, 
Ora e tempre^ alluded to the constancy necessaiy to the vindication ot Italian 
nghts S 

FTFIES ESTIMATE OF KAZZINI, 8TMONDS ESTIMATE 

lyffe* speidis of Maz/mi as a conspirator m the eyes of all govemmenis, a 
dreai^ m the ^es of the world a prophet or an evangelist among those whom 
bu mfluenoe led to devote themsdves to their countiy s regeneration No finner 
faith, no nobler dismterestedness ’ he says ' ever animated the saint or the 
patnot” Symonds^ thinks that it was his aim to organise the forces of the 
levolutum and to estabhsh the one and indivisible repibhc m Europe", but 
that **luB scheme for the regeneration of society far ezomed the limits of Italy 
He declared war upon estabhshed order m its aument forms all over the world 
and was willmg to use oonspiiacy, if not assassination, m order to achieve his 
ends ** The pfaiasmg is equivocal , yet the difference is not insignificant between 
the mental and moral attitude of the man who steqis at oonspiiacy and the man 
who stops at nothing 
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la any event there were other mlluoiioes at nork that tended to support the 
efforts of the revolutionist. The fact that the infamous misirevsninieiit Borne 
and Ns]^ continued, served to keep ahvo the spint of In Lower Italy 

niunerons petty insurrecUonB caused b} the mistr} of the pi oplo, and the cholsra 
which nged in 1837 were oobily suppre sod Yit it was clear to all coupeleut 
ohserveis that this state of things could uot list Tlu Itdhiii Mntrcigns were 
seated over a volcano which Mhruted tu tlu least bin lu its ii«ii(;hliour, Frinii, 
and which was slowly accumulating txplosnt iimicrial Viiumg the most 
powerful instruments now imeuted by tin ) iit\ ut iiidqKU Umv must fu 
reckoned the scientific congress llus hods osUiisibl} loruud lor the study ot 
science, assemhled every }rear in some Ituliaii cit} Its uuh tingH re illy ssrsod 
to propagate hberal opimons and to establish itluiiuns Utm tii tlu )wtnoth of 
diflerent distnots Meanwhile the great nun ulio were distitu d to ludiieie tlie 
future union of Italy had a])|)eiml ii|h>u thcsti^' uiul utn lus\ throughout 
this period uith their pen and soicc 


BYMOND8 OK THE PKUBLEMb \M> TIIF LI ADEKS 

Though the spirit infused into the Italians b\ Mazziiii s splendid elo- 
quence aroused the people into a sense of their high dtstinics and duties, 
tnough he was the first to believe firmly that ltul> lould ind would be one 
free nation, yet the means he aanctioucd for stiuring tins result, and the 
policy which was uibeparable fioni his opinions, pio>td obstacles to states- 
men of more practical and sober views It was the misfoitiinc of Ital} at 
this epoch that she had not only to fight foi indcpciidtiui, but also to decide 
upon the form of government winch the nation should elect when it was 
constituted All right-thinking and patiiotic men agictd in then desire to 
free the country from foreign rule, and to establish nalionul self govciiiinent 
But ahoidd they aim at a republic or a conbiitutional monarchy ^ bliould 
they be satisfied with tlie hegemony of Piedmont ^ Should they uttciiipt a 
confederation, and if so, how should the piracy take laiik, and should the 
petty sovereigns be regarded as sufiiciently Italiaxi to hold then tin ones ^ 

lliese and many other hypothetical pioblcms disti acted Uic Italian 
patriots. It was impossible foi them, in the circumstanuH, fust to fuini tlu 
nation and then to decide upon its go\ eminent, foi tlie methods tu be 
em]4oyed in fighting for independence already implied some politic al princi- 
ple. Maszim’s manipulation of conspiracy, for instance, was rcsolutionary 
and republican; while those who adhered to constitutional older, and lelieu 
uron w arms of Piedmont, had virtually voted for Sardinian hegemony 

Ine unanimous desire for independence existed in a vague and nebulous 

condition. It needed to be condensed into workable hypothesis , but this 
process could not be earned on with the growth of sects perilous to common 
action. 

The party of Young Italy, championed by Mazzini, was the first to detach 
itself, and to ocmtrol &e blindly working forces of the Carboxian movement 
by a settled jdan of action. It was the programme of Young Italy to sstab- 
liah a repubuB by the aid of volunteers recruited from all parts of the p en i n - 
Bula. When Charles Albert came to the throne, Mozzini, as we have seen, 
addiesoed him a letter, as equal unto equal, calling upon the king to defy 
Austria and rdy upon God and the people. Because Charles Albert (who, 
ui spite of his fervent patriotism ana genuine liberality of soul, was a man 
of mind Ofunions, scrupulons in lus sense of constitutional obligation. 
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melancholy by temperament, and snperstitiously reli^ous) found himself 
unwilling or unable to take this step, the Mazzinisti denounced him as a 
traitor to 1821, and a rctroei'essive autocrat. 

In his exile at Geneva, Mazziiii now organised an armed attempt on Savoy. 
He collected a few hundred refugees of ^ nations, and crossed the tentier 
i 11 1833. But this feeble attack produced no result beyond convincing CWieb 
Albert that he could not trust the republicans. Subsequent attempts on the 
king's life roused a now sense of loyalty in Piedmont, and defined a counter- 
body of opinion to Mazzini's. The patriots of a more practical type, who 
may be c^ed moderate lihci'als, began, in one form or another, to aim at 
acmeving the independence of Italy constitutionally by the help of the Sar- 
dinian kingdom. What rank Sardinia 
would take in the new Italy remaiiie<l 
an open question. 

The publication of Vincenzo Gio- 
berti's treatise, llPrimato morale e civile 
dealt Italiani^ in 1843, considerably 
aided the growth of definite ojiinion. 
His utopia was a confederation of 
Italian powei-s, under the spiritual 
presidency of tlic papacy, and with the 
army of Piedmont for sword and sliield. 
Tills book had an imniense success. It 
made timid thinkers feel that they 
could join the liberals without sacrific- 
ing their religious or constitutional 
opinions. At the same date Cesare 
Balbo’s Sperame (Tltalia exercised a 
somewhat similar influence, through 
its sound and uiisiihversive principles. 
In its pages Balbo made one shrewd 
guess, tliat the Eastern question would 
decide Italian independence. 

Massimo d’Azeglio, who also was a 
Piedmontese ; the poet Giusti, the baron 
Bicasoli, and the marchese Gino Cap- 
poni in Tuscany; together with Alle- 
CovNT SI cavuur sandro Manzoni at Milan, and many 

( 1810 - 1801 ) other writers scattered through tht 

provinces of Italy, gave their weight 
to the formation of this moderate liberal par^. These men united in con- 
demning the extreme democracy of the Mazzinisti, and did not believe that 
Italy could be regenerated by merely manipulating the insurrectionary force 
of we revolution. On political and religious questions they were much 
divided in detail, suffering in this respect from the weakness inherent in 
liberalism. Yet we are already justified in regarding this party as a suffi- 
cient counterpoise to the republicans ; and the man who was destined to give 
it coherence, and to win the great prize of Italian independence by consoli- 
dating and working out its pnnciplM in practice, was already there. 

The count Gamillo Benso di Gavour nad been born in 1810, five years 
later than Mazzini. He had not yet entered upon his ministerial career, 
but was writing articles for the Buorgimento^ wmeh at Turin opposed the 
Mazzinistic journal OaneordiOf and was devoting himself to politioal and 
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ecoa o m i cal studies It is impossible to spesV. of Msssim end Ca>our mth 
out remembering the third great regenerator of Italy, Giueeppe Ganbaldi 
At this date he inas in exile , but a titv \eai8 later he ictumed, and began 
his career of populai deh^craiiie iii Lombaid} 

Mazzmi the piophet, Ganbaldi tlu kxiiglit-erraut, and Ca^oui the staU^ 
man, of Italian independence, ncie ill ndlnen of the kingdom of baidiiiia 
But then 8e\eidl positions in it iitic bo difftient as to in count in no sniall 
ineasuie for the %eiy divoigciit puts th \ plnul m the loiuing drama 
Mazuni \\Bb a udti\e of Gtiioi whuli ill toUiutril the (iifoneo ruh f 
Turin Gdiibaldi came fiom Nice and w is i ihild c f the ]H.ople Ca oi r 
^aslK>m in the midbt of tliat btilT aii^^toLi itiiul soeuti of old Piediiiunt 
which has been debcribed so \nidl> b> I) V/tgho in hiH RuwrtU Ihe 
Piedmontese nobles had the virtuea and thi dcficts of liigliah country 
squiies in the last lentui} koval, tiiithful bi i\e huidluadid, tough in 
resistance, obBtinatel> pitjudiced, tlici niadt exedUnt silditis, and were 
diluted seivants of the eiowii Moiioiti, the\ hid In math thiir stulnl 
(xteiior greatei political capacity than the inoit gcnml iiid biilliaiit iiiliubit- 
dnts of Boutlieiii and ccntial Ital} 

Cavoui Cdme of tins i ice and undei stood it Hut hi w is a man of exiep 
tional quality He bid the genius of si ilesindiiship — i piactical aeiiMi of 
what could be done, combined with me cUxteiit> in dung it, line diplo 
mdtic and pailiimentar} tact, and nobU coinage in the houi of moil 
Without tlie entiiusi isiii, amounting to the jiassion of a m\\ iiligiuii, whiili 
Mdzzmi inspiied, without G mb ildi s biilli int achii veim nts md t he idolatry 
excited b> this puie-hediicd licio in the bu ists of all who toiight with him 
and felt lus saeied fiie, there is little doubt tbit C i\oui would not have 
found the creation of United Italy pobsible But if ( a\om had not been 
there to win the confidence, suppoit, and sym^sitli} of Luiu^ie, if lie had not 
been recognised by the body of the nation as i man whose woik was solid 
and whose sense was jubt iii all emeigcncies M i//ini s cflorts would have 
lunto waste in questionable inbuiieetions, and (laiibaldib feats of arms 
must have added but one chapter nioie to the lustoi) of uiipioduetiie 
patriotism 

While, theiefore, we lecogiiise the part placed by c ich of these great 
men m the liberation of their counti}, and while we willingly ignoii then 
diilerences and disputes, it is Cavoni whom we must honour with the title 
ot the maker of United Italy 


POPE PIUS IX A^D UlS llItbRAI 1>0LICY 


Fiom this digression, which was necessary in oidei to make the next 
acts in the drama clear, we now letuin to the year 1846 Misrule liad 
reached its climax in Rome, and the people were well-nigh maddened, when 
Gregory XVI died and Pius IX was elected in lus stead * It seemed as 


tocomprebi 

niuit fidlow in the midst of these circuinstsnoes He hoped to reelise gisdnslly in hleoi niterrU 
tory md to eeoond elsewhere all that the ineeent aaked for but not to Itt lifmaelf hi dianp* 
futher « It wdl take ten yean,* he eaid, « for the nauonal and poUUcal epint to peneM Uie 
iniw ea •* He worked for thie end from the flnt day with hw minister Glssi^ He JSl le d npon 
the mutM and eGdeaiastical bodies lor the bert meana of mspumg pqpida r edn eath m , he 
estahUehedre^mieuone to mveeticate the oondition of all brandiea of the a dmlnl ettmtlon, hat be 
took care to meddle with nothing that directly eonoemed poUtios The rmpM md qrmpatby of 
popnto opiiilon meouaged Pina IX*a work hollowing hie eiample the o^ eofeielm took 
up refonne But what Hne IX lacked wie promptito^ of raeolution and the aislslmoe of men 
plactwal enongh to carry out the aqiirationa of bm heart ^Zfluem f] 
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though an m of gold had dawned ; for the greatest of all mirades had 
happened. The new pope declared himself a liberal, prodaimed a gensnl 
amnesty to political oseiwrs, and m dne course gianM a national gnaid, 
and began to foini a constitution. The Neo-Gueliic school of Qiobert* 
believed that then mastei's utopia was about to be realised. • 

Italy went wild with joy ana demonstrations. The pope’s example proved 
contagious. Constitutions wete granted in luscany [Febiuary 11, 1848], 
Piedmont [March 4tli], and Home [Maich 14th]. The duke of Lucca fled, 
and lus domain was joined to Tuscany Only Austria and Naples dedaied 
that their states needed no reforms On the 2nd of January, 1848, a liberal 
demonstration at Milan served tlie Austrians for pretext to massacie defence- 
less persons in the streets. These Milanese victims were hailed as martyrs 
all over Italy, and funeral ceremonies, partaking of the same patriotic char- 
acter as the rejoicings of the pievious year, kept up the popular agitation 
On the 12th of January Palermo rose against King herdinand II, and 
Naples followed her example on the 27th The king was foiced in February 

to grant the constitution of 1812, to which his bubjects weie so ardently 
attached 9 



CHAPTER XX 

THE LIBERATION OK ITALY 

[184&-1WM1 AD] 


The Italian kingdom is the fruit of the alliance between the Htrong 
monarcliieal principle! of Piedmont and the ilitsolvi nt font of n vo- 
lution. Whenever either one side or the otliir >itl(ling to th* In- 
fluence of ita individual CiympAthie>i or pitjiiduts fuhd toui n'ltine 
that tliua only, by the emential logic of tvciiis eouid thi unitv ^f the 
country be achieved, the entiie edifice wan )ilait.(l in diingii of falling 
to the ground before it waa complete d. W hi n (lanb ilili bIckkI on t ape 
Faro, conqueror and Uberator, cioUicd m a gloi\ not that of Uilling- 
ton or Moltke, but that of Arthur or Hulancl oi the ( id ( aiii|MAdor, 
the Bubject of the gOBBip of the Arabs in their u iiin of the mi iUI horBc- 
men of the Fampaa, of the fiaheiB m ict bound maa , a mdar iii>tb, 
nevertheleaa certified to be alive m the ninebinth iiiitury — ( a\our 
undezatood that if he were left much loiigir CNCiiiMiit ot the 
field, either he would ruali to disaster, winch would Iw fatal to Italy, 
or he wcrald become ao powerful that, in thi ixrnt of hw being 

K , willmgly or unwillingly, by the more «.idtnt aiiohtleM of n \o- 
ito opposition with the king of Sardinia, tlic iwmc of tin* con- 
teat would be by no means sure. To guard againat both poaaibilitieB, 
Cavonr decided to act —Goumtebs Clsuilblo * 


OiOiT two powers, a spiritual and a worldly, the Jesuits and the Austrians, 
seemed to stand in the way of attaining Italian unity. Conbcquentl^ the 
glowing hatred of the Italians directed itself against both. ^*£vvivas|' 
for Gioberti, the enemy of the Jesuits, and Death to the Germans" 
(TedeieAi) against Aubtria, mingled with the cries of acclamation for Pio 
nono.” Irritation in Uie commercial dealings between Italians and Austrians 
in Padua, Milan, and the whole of upiiei Italy, mockeries, jebts, scornful 
songs, and threats aminst the “Germans,” associations to repi ess tobacco 
and the lottery, in order to diminish the Austxian income, hostil** demonstTa- 
tioi^ and insulting agreements, increased tlie bitterness and anger of both 
nations to such a £gree that the Austiian soldier lived in the cities of the 
Iximbfffdio-Venetian kingdom as in the land of an enemy. Tumults and 
insulting demonstrations resulted in sanguinary scenes, so that the Austrian 
goveinment finally declared martial law in Lombardy, in order to be able to 
put down the ezoitement and rebelHon by force. 

^ The Febroaiy revolution of 1848 in Paris, incited those states m wbleh 
ndlitary and revblationary revolts were alrea^ under way to new effoi^ 
and broogbt the fermentation to an ontbreak in other statM where toe 
wiitementhad not yet ripened into action. In Itafy the ideas of independenoe 
■. w.— -voL.n.SQ ses 
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and national unity which had bo long appeared in literature came to the sur- 
face and aroused the revolutionaiy spints When Charles Albert, king of 
Sardinia and Piedmont, without an actual declaration of uai, sent his army 
into Milanese terntory and drew his sword against Austiia, the whole peniu 
suld was seized by the wailike movement. Not only weie tlie Itdlum go\ 
ernments earned awa> by the foice of public opinion to send troops and to 
preserve a oonstitutioual attitude , armeid tioops of volunteers also marched 
into the field so that the whole land of the Apennines was undei arms against 
Austria 

Soon a double tiend of opinion became pciceptible whereas Mazzini and 
his associates uiged a populai wui and lepublicaii institutions, the moie 
moderate sought to establish nitioiial independence under the cross of 
Savo>, in conjunction with the constitution il king Cliailts Albeit Tlie 
lattei tendency pi evaded aftei some waveiing, in Mil in and Venice tlie 
union wnth Piedmont was resolved upon The piinces of Parma and Modena 
who had allied themselves with Austiia had to leave their states , esen the 
grand duke of luscany, although gi\ing way to the national and independent 
impulses, liad to surzendei his land to demociats ind itpublicans for a sliort 
time The pope also agreed to a constitution and appointed a lay ministi^ 
with advanced views , neveitheless the gOA emment and the body of populai 
representatives weie to concern themselves only with the worldly and politi- 
cal matters of the papal state 

THE WAB BLTWlEN 2«APIiES AM) SlCILl 

A state of war of insupportable animosity and iiiitation reigned over the 
whole of the Subalpme dual monarchy, when the Pcbiuaiy revolution of 
1848 in Pans threw a fiiebiand into this inflammable mateiinl In 1847, 
Metteimch is said to have wiitton to the held-maishil Radetzky “ It is not 
easy to fight laivde and fantastic shapes and }et this is oui ceaseless wel- 
fare, ever since the appeal ance of a libeial pope upon the scene ’* These 
larvas and fantastic shapes weie now to gam body **nd substance 

In Sicily, wheie already a jnovmcial government under the leadership of 
a few heads of the nobility like Rugpeio Settimo, Petei Lanza, Pnnee of 
Butera, etc , had taken cliaige of public aftuis in Paleinio and other places, 
neTOtiations with King Ferdmand, with Lord Minto as an intermediary, 
led to no agreement A union of the two kingdoms, winch accordmg to the 
** ultimatum” of the Sicilians could have its only bond in the person of 
the monarcli, was in opposition to heidinand s desire for lule Accordingly 
Sicily held to its outspoken independence fiom Naples and rejected ever} 
approach to an understanding with King Feidinand II 

The Sicilian national representatives, divided into two cliambers, elected 
the popular and respected noble Ruggiero Settimo, as piesident of the pro- 
visory ffoveinment, and on April 18th adopted the lesolution ** The throne 
of Sicify IS declared vacant Ferdmand Bourbon and lus dynasty are for- 
ever removed from the Sicilian throne Sicily shall be governed constitu- 
tionally and as soon as its constitution has been revised an Italian prmce 
shall be called to tlie throne ” When Ferdinand, under the stress of events 
before Verona and in Rome, allowed himself to be moved by reactionary m- 
fluence to dissolve the chambers of deputies on the very day of their opening 
*‘on account of their assuming illegal authority and exceeding their limits cn 
power,” when he suppressed an upnsid of the militia and of the radicals b> 
hiB Swiss guards Mid the unloosed popidace in a barricade battle, and, as 
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Queen Caroline hod done fift> }earH Wfore, gave up tlie well-to-do itopula- 
tion of hia capital to the murderoua and plnndenng greed of rrowda of lac- 
zaioni* then tiic cloth iihitli had co\eied the tuo kiiigdomti uaa i*ouipleteh 
loin aaaudci llio fmnloiis, uiieducati d, and imutileas |ieo|d6 of Naples 
eiiduied the liaid \oke c»C militar> di*h|Mitisiii and of a reaitioiiary caiuarula, 
but bicily held .ill tiu. moii hi ml) to ilu ixclusioii of tin Hoiiilioiui and pn»- 
ceeded to oleit a new king .iftei the luw i iinstitntiun hid In-en rapidly re- 
vised m fa\oui of diiiioLiiitiL moms Aftei lu iii\ ]»ioposaK ni iihiih foreign 
influences also had a hand, the higlnst stitt uuthoiitiis, tin go\ iiiiment, 
senate, and commune, united in tlu usohe to i ill tlu mtond mui of ('^ih«s 
Albeit, Piince Albeit Anudeus of Si\o^, dukt of (unoi to U the (onatitu- 
tional king of Sicil> But tlu fate of tin In uitilul, untoitunute islniid ewn 
not >et fulfilled, the s«ingiiiii«ii > ditiiuti not m t pi i}i d oi t 1 hi iiewa of the 
(lection leached the io)alc.amp Mill 11 till stai oi tlu hah in iini\ \\.ih iilieadi 
111 tlie descendant. 

duties Albert consequeiith dei lined tlu down foi liis son in order not 
to incense France oi England .igainst him 1 ddiiiiind h(»\\e\i r. Hwore to 
preserve the mtcgiiti of liis kingdom uid took mi«isiiiis to subjugate the 
island fiom the citadil of Alcssina [Sept. 7tii~'hh | whin thiiu was a Htioiig 
and well-equipped ^lflpoiltall guiison Ihui now hioki out a (i\ii war 
full of hoiioi, and with smus of wild hiih.uit\, jntiioiu luroiani, and 
fanatic passion, (leiuiiil 1 il.ingiLii, in imigitu waiiioi fiom the lime 
of Muiat, boiubaidid Mesbini, so that thousinds oi diad hodiis lav in the 
streets, many houses wcie huiiud, and tlu gie.itii put oi the miiviiiiig 
inhabitants sought safety and jiioliitioii on tlu foicign ships in the harboui 
Fiom that time on Fiidiiuiid II was di ignatid ns * King Moniliii '* 

Aftei some tunc a time was hi ought about tliioiigh tin iiitmentioii 
of France and England In \piil, 1849, how(\u, tlu wai htoke out am w 
A numerous comp.uiY of foicigiicib, i oiiiiiiaiuU d h\ tlu Poh, Miiioslawski, 
came to the aid of the Su iliaiis hut the niiliUiy ti lining and tlu iKltii 
equipment of the h cajiolit iii iiieui iiaiies < ''pt ci illy oi the Sw ihh, < iii i ii d tlu 
day m the battle ot Cat«inia ( Vpiil btli, 1849) 

On May 14th tlie NeaiMiliian .iimy iii.uh its (iitiy into Palermo, the 
capital of Sicily, and the uufortiiiuto island omi which tlu tiiioloniid fkig 
had waved foi inoic than a yeai, liccanie igiiii iiuluiiud to the iiiilitury 
dommiuii of the Bouibons The hi ads of tin piovisoi) govcninii iit, all oi 
them men of cultuie and of noble hiith and character, sought itfiigi Among 
stiangeis. Filangieii, elevated to the laiik of duke of iiioiiniii.i, liecaiiii 
gosernoi of Sicil) 

ltE\OLT AGAINST rilP IDPr I OMI A Kl l*( Ilf K 

In the papal states, the enthusiasm for the ]>oi>e declined when he did 
not satisfy the exaggerated demands quickl) ind (oinphtcly enough, and 
when he eameetly rejected the desiied dcclaralioii of war^agaiiint Austria us 
incomputil:^ With his position and leligious dignity Even the ixpttUion 
of the Jesuits, who were oppressed and thn .iti ned in all tlu Italian stat^ 
and the nuuntenanoe of a constitution as the luiid,iiucnttil piinciple for the 
worldly role of the pi^l state,” did not succeed in winning liaek his fomer 
popularity. The eelebrated allocution in a eonwstorv of caidinals, with the 
determined declaraticm that he would not wage war with Austria, waa gen- 
erally interpreted as the beginning of a reactionary change 
uosition, then, of the Roman troops end volunteers under the able general 
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Durand which the liberal goyemment had aent to loin the army of fighters 
for independence across the Po? They were looked upon as rebels until 
Pius himself placed them under tlie protection of Cliarles Albert. 

The allocutiou was the first backward step from tlm fiag of natiouAl 
uprisal. Pius IX, therefore, soon became as much an object of hatred and 
enmity on the part of the patriots as he had before been weir idol. In vain 
did he nominate the liberal champion Mamiani as president of the ministiy, 

a position which as yet only clericals had 
held, and the historian Farini as under secre- 
tary of state ; the feeling that the head of 
the church had been faitmess to the national 
cause alienated the hearts of the Roman 
people more and more. He also had to 
endure tlie mortification of having his peace 
proposals rejected by Austria, proud over 
her new successes at arms. The reactionary 
0ottj9 in Naples was regarded as the 

direct result of the allocution, and influ- 
enced the popular passions more and more 
against spiritual rule. 

The clever Italian Rossi of Carrara, who 
had once taught law in Geneva, and had then 
occupied an influential pobitio|p in Paris with 
Louis Philippe and Guizot, and had executed 
important diplomatic missiom^ was called by 
Pius IX to lozm a constitutional ministry, 
in order more tinhtly to seize the reins of 
government whidi threatened to slip out 
of the weak hands of the princes of the 
church. But, by his energetic measumt 
against the increasing ana^y, Rossi so 
drew upon himself the mitred of the Roman 
democrats thai at the opening of the cham- 
bers he was murdered on the steps of Uie 
senate on the very spot upon which Cfesar 
once fell. 

Thereupon the unrestrained iKmulaoe, 
led by the democratically inclined Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte, surrounded the Quirinal 

Orao.iHaEiiT.i>cnioBi.PRnf.. forced the pope, t^ueh tfoeat^ to 
Bokb name a radical ministry, m which the advo^ 

cato Galletti and the old democrat Sterbini 
had the greatest influence, next to Mamiani who had been recalled. From 
that time law and order cUsappeared from the holy ci^. The chamber of 
deputies was without power, and became so weakened by the withdrawal 
of many members that it was scarcely comMtent to form legal resolations ; 
the democratic popular club, together with the rude mob of Trasteyere, 
controlled matters. Many cardinals withdrew; Pius IX was guarded like a 
prisoner. 

Enramd at these acts and tlireatened as to his safety, the pope finally 
fied to Qaeta, in disguise, aided by the Bavarian ambassador Count 
Here he foroied a new ministry and entered a protest against all proeeM- 
ings in Rome. This move procured at first the most complete victory for 
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the repuUican party in Tiberian city. A new oonetitutiuiial aeiieinUy 
was enpunoned, winch in its first sitUng depriTcd the papacy of ite worldly 
auAoiityi established the Roman republic, and resolveci to work for the 
union ol Italy under a democratic*republi(*an form of rule. A throat of 
excommunication from the pope was met witli scorn by the {lopnlar union. 
A pioyisoiy government under the direction of three men undertook Uie 
administration of the free state, while the constitutional asMunhly laid hands 
on the church lands in order to form siiiiill fnrins out of them for the 
poor, and Garibaldi organised a considerable militiii out of insurrootiunan 
volunteers and democrats. 

Garibaldi of Nice (born July 4th, 1807) was a bold iiiMirrectionaiy leadiT 
who had wandered about in Amcnca and elst^whcic as a politieiil refugee for 
a long time, and who, on his retiiin to 
his native country, had taken an active 
l>art in the struggle of the Piedmontese 
and Lombards against Austria. The 
unfortunate outcome of the renewed 
war in upper Ital}, which had brouglit 
a larM number of refugees to Koine, 
and &e arrival of Mazzini, wlio for so 
long had been the active liead of the 
young Italy*' party and the soul (»f 
the democratic propaganda, increased 
the revolutionary excitement in Home. 

The union of revolutionai^’ forces de- 
termined the poweiM protecting the 
papal states, whose help tlie po|ie liiul 
summoned, to common action and armed 
intervention. 

THE FRENCH llEBTOKK THE P(JP£ 

While the Austrians after severe 
battles took possession of Bologna and 
Ancona, the Neapolitans from the south 
entered Roman territory, and a French ^ 

army under General Ondinot, tlie son ^ 

of the marshal, landed in Civitii Vecchia cn km i r r.Ai n \i i*i 

and surrounded Rome, wliich was in (Ihot-inkji 

a state of intense excitement. It was 

in vain that the French declared they came as fiiends, to protect order 
and legal liberty, to prevent Austrians and Nea|K>liiaiiH from occupy- 
ing the papal state and its capital, and to forestall a counter revolution in 
favour of a reactionary and clerical movement ; the democrats rejected the 
proAared hand of peace and propitiation, and prepared an obstinate opposi- 
tion to the attacking enemy. The first assault of the French failed. May 2nd, 
1849. After a brave fight against the insumnts, who were well placM si^ 
well armed, Ondinot, with severe losses, had to retreat to the sea ai^ 
rainforcements. In order to separate their opponents the triumvim then 
entered into negotiations with tlie French general and decided on so e^ht 
days’ tfooe, which Gi^baldi made good use of to attack fbe Neaj^ta 
troops near VeUetri and drive them back over the border (.Msy^ 19tn). 
Ou&iot now began a new attack. But this time also they met with anch 
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determined resistaiioe at the Panciazio gate and m other pUces that thwdid 
not finally mm poasesaion of the city, under tieaty, until after wecdca of 
sanguinary fighting (July 8rd) Tlie barricades were at once cleared^ thi 
piovisory government dimlved, and a foreign military rule establiched. 

Ganbaldi with his faitliful foUoweis climbed over the Apennmm and 
aftei a thousand dangeis and adventures escaped m a little boat to Genoa and 
fiom there to America Of liis companions the gieatei part fell into the 
hands of the Austiians , some of uicm were shot, otheib imprisoned in 
Mantua. Mar/ini esca})cd to Switzciland, and when lie was diiven out from 
thence went to England whcie he continued his agitations Pope Pius 
remained for a long time m lus voliintai} c\dc, and perse veieu in hib 
anger towaids the ungiatcful city Not until Apiil, 1850, did he return 
Quiet was pieseivcd in Rome by a hiench gainson , only the bands of 
robbers who roamed tliKiugli the countiy undei despciate Icadcib bore testi 
mony to the deej) dicay of social oigaiiisation, and to the impotcncy of the 
government 

IIVOTUrrONS in IISCAM ami ^LSLWilLlI' 

The gianel duke Leopold of fuse my sue i tedt el foi a long time in keeping 
the favoui of his hubjects, by Ins libci li iciuims, b> baiiislimg the Jesuits 
and by taking ]iut, although foiced to do so, in the war agaiubt Aubtiia 
But heie also the i ulical agiUtiou finally buccceded m undermining the 
soil and m efiec ting the summoning of a constitutional assembly*' By the activ- 
ity of the demagogues publu on iiis soon fell into anarchy bo that the 
nand duke found himself obliged to leivc lusc my with his family. The 
former minibteis appealed at the he id of the proviboiy government In 
Leghorn the issociatob of Ma/zini fanned the ievolutionai> file When the 
flames were too liigh, howevei, the eonscivati^e xiiity put foiih itb strength 
and effected a levulsion oi feeling A modeiatc libcial goeniment, undci 
Giiio Gappom, the Kicasoli biotheis and otheib, took oluigc of aflaiis and 
invited the giand duke, who hid lutn lesiding ii Gaeta, to ictuin He 
hesitated foi some time until tlie Austiiins undci Ueiieial d Aspie had occu- 
pied Leghorn and the lepubluan piity hid lest llien only did I^opold 
re-entei his capital, hloience, and ic-est iblidi the old oidei (July 27th, 1849) 

Duke Francis V of Modeus, who had alisolutistic inclinations, and Duke 
Charles of Paima, who liad assumed the leins of government only abhoit 
time before, both of whom had placed tliemselves under Austiian militaiv 
supremacy, did not succeed in withstanding the Mai oh stoiins They left 
their states and attached themselves to Austiia Radetzky’b entiy into 
Milan was for them also the day of letnin 

CUABLi!a> ALDEKIS WAK WIilf AUSTRIA 

The most remaikable change in affaiis was taking place in upiiei Ital}* 
Cluurles Albeit, of Piedmont and Sardinia, a roan with no bt^fastness 
of oharacter, had paid foi the liberal sinb of his youth by absolutism, but had 
then, m accordance with the spiiit of the time, raised the flag of Italian 
nationality and independence, had gi anted a hberal constitution and 
summoned a patiiotic ministi> He now thought the appiopnate moment 
had come to gain the favour of the Italian people and the possession of the 
umted kingdom of Lombaidy and Venice, together with the dominion ovei 
Itidy a warUe mcuision upon Austiian temtoi^. Umted witii the 
Lcnnbarafi who had arisen agamst the Austrians after some hesitation, 
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estalilittbed a proMsoiy go\eniniciit^ and after an nbetiuate battle in Uio 
streets March 18 tli, 1848 , and at the baniLadca of Milan lasting fur several 
days bad obliged the gra^ -beaded field iiiarslial Itadetak} to retreat witb Ins 
troops , in alliance witb tbo Venetians i%bo, after the liberation of tbeir 
capital through the capitulation of the Vustriuii count /Kb>, had joined the 
general national uprisal and biippurteel eoiuilless %oluntetra (Cv^ad*) of 
middle Italy, CharleH Albert maiched Miiieio, uih iiued to the north- 

ern borders of It<il>, and, aftci the miIoii ns uuoiiiitir at Cmito ( \pnl 8 lli, 
1848 ), thre itened Pcschiera, whu h \eitli \ « i ii i Mantii i and Li'gnago formed 
the celtbrated QuadnUtcral of ft ititu itnni E\ci\\\hiii aa^ed *he 
tncoloured flag, niobt of tin ulus ii\itli tlu e\itptioii t f the stiongholda 
of Mantua amf Veiona, loiiiul the iiisiit^t nts 1 he n n took on the cnarac* 
ter of a crusade Ihc imcstliood fiom the in \\l\ i| ]»nint( il bishop of Milan 
down to the lowest brothei, woikcd foi the nutnnil i insi fm the Hide 
pendence of Italy, aiul ga\e to the revohitn n the bliKsin^ i f the chinch 

But soon the situitiou changed On the t>th of M i\ i singniiian laittlc 
took placse at banta Lucia 111 which the Viistiiiii iinn in iint inn d ttio held 
against tlie enem} Ihe eiuounter it Smti 1 luii w is it iiiinig puiiit in 
the war. Ohailcs Albeit begin to doubt is tti Ins n iciniiL: his end b\ arms 
and honied to get bottci teimsficm the ciptessid couit at \ leniia through 
the intervention of EngUnd llu soiine of the w ii 1 > t\uui \dige and 
Mincio strengthened the king ni Ins dcsin foi im ut On tin lUh of June 
the held maislial forced the e liv oi \ lei n/ 1 ti» sum mb i iltt i a saiiguiimrv 
battle, while the king of I’lcdiuoiit otcupiid KimIi i ] 1 i i funious hi the 
histoiy of wai, and unde 1 took tin siege cf Mintiii Me piiuil troofM and 
volunteeib weie allowed flee exit Attliistnin (mibildi iiiixid in ( harles 
Albert's camp in oidei to t iko pait in tin w ii < f imh pi ndt m « 1 In Italians 
fought foi ficedom lud 11 itioii iht^ tin \ustiiiiisf i doiiiinion and iinliiary 
glory. 

On the 25 tli of Jul>, on i hoi siinniici di} ( unit lSnht/k\ giimd ii 
victory at ( ustorza which established Austins iiiilitaiy gloi} iii tin inost 
brilliant fabhion llie igcd held iii iisli d tin n ad\ imcd i ii idl} into I^im- 
baidy, driving bcfoic him the eiiciii}, who wiic igiin (onrpicieil at (toito 
and Volta, and it the beginning of August he sti od it tin gitcsof Milan 
Threatened by the mob and i exiled and ])cihe(uted is i ti ntoi Charles 
Albeit had left the eity undti the cove i of iiiglit ind ai ii ] ted thu armistice 
of Vigevmo (August 9 th, 1848 ) wliicli he owed nioii to t'n gcnciosit} of 
the victor than to the inteixeiiing diplomiey oi foiiign pom rs ILidetrlcy, 
as gentle and humane as he was braxc and ]M>weiful, staini d his \ietory by 
no crudty. A w liolesale emigration m idc M il in a desti ti d til} Continued 
hostile demonstrations in the Lombaid cit} maib the nn isuitb of the Aus- 
trian governor more beveie Iroops xieic ciuaitcicd in tin houses of the 
patriots, the palaces of prominent emigrinth wire turned into barracks, 
contributions wete eTacted, propcity of the nobles wis lonhseated. On 
the day after the conclubion of the iiuce Pcscliii ra surrende cd to General 
Haynau 

Thereby, however, the war between Sirdiziia and Austria was not con- 
cluded. The events in Vienna filled the Italians w ith new hopes , the efforts 
abroad to effect a peaceful solution between Piedmont and Austna esm to 
nothing ; the proposed congress in Brussels did not assemble , only s final 
decinon by arms could dampen the inflamed spirits Charles Albert reviled 
hy the people, pushed by the radicals, threatened by the repubheana m his 
rnlership, M astiay by wounded princely pride, in his desperation formed 
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the resolution to again try the fortune of war. In March (1849) a large 
Sardinian army, in which were several Polish leaders, crossed the Lombard 
border in order to make a second attempt to drive the Austrians out of Italy. 
But sanguinary viotories of the Austrian army at Hortara on March Slst 
and at Novara two days later put a quick stop to these undertiddngs. and 
shattered the hopes of the Italian patnots. 




CHARLES ALBERT ABDICATES : TIGTOR EMMANUEL II SUCCEEDS 

Charles Albert, despairing of his success but liolding the feeling of his 
military and princely honour deep in his heart, abdicated in favour of his son, 
Victor Emmanuel II, fled from the land of his fathers and in distant Portugal 

sought a resting place for the short re- 
r I mainder of his days. He died in the 

^ belief that tlie power and future 

y , of Italy rested in the Piedmontese 

J » dynasty. 

Charles Albert, great only in mis- 
I fortune, was not unworthy of magnan- 
ioious treatment and was now very 
• 5 ivW willing to receive it. He had risked 

A all to redeem the word pled^d to the 

fatherland, and his plans of ambition 
sHE!^N|iyr y ^nd aggrandisement wtre frustrated 

Zy \f and shattered, his sword and courage 

W \ completely broken. Italy, both repuV 

\ lican and reactionary, had left him 

alone on the place of election with his 
people ; he feared and mistrusted the 
I ® French Republic; he must have been 

V tired of all the fine counsels, empty 

\ \ ^ promises of England. He awaited 

\ \ Q death with calmness, and devoutly per- 

\ \ formed the last duties of the Catholic 

\ \ Christian; on the afternoon of tlie 

\ 26th of July, 1849, he succumbed to 

\ a third stroke of apoplexy. 

^ The impression wrought by his 

VicTOB Emmanuel n death was that of an expiation, a sm- 

(1S20-1878) riflee to the fatherland ; his remains 

were brought to Genoa on the Pied- 
montese war vessel Monzambano. His body was worshipped as that of a 
martyr and saint, and thousands followed it to its grave on the lovely sum- 
mit of Supers eastward of Turin. 

Besides his rare patience and courage, Charles Albert possessed no 
prominent intellectual qualities ; if in the one sense he was a brave soldier, he 
also proved himself a very indifferent general. As a prince he had go^ 
intentions, but was wanting in all application, desire for instruction, and in 
determination to such a point that cunning and dissimulation were indis- 
pensable to him. Nevertheless he was a man, and the great dangers, the 
deep suffering which he had to undergo for a cause also borne by the noblest 
of tne people, conciliated and glorified his memory ; thus he left nIs'saooeBBor 
and lus state a very promising but weighty legacy, t 


VicTOB Emmanuel n 
(1S20-1878) 

montese war vessel Monzambano. 
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^ The joang king Victor Emmannel concluded • truce March 2ffUi, 1849, 
with the victorioua field marshal, but this aroused so much disfavour through- 
out the country t^t the chamber of deputies refused to ratify it and a 
revolt broke out in Genoa. Not until the treaty had been ewneelled And 
the ^volt put down by force, did the ]Ksople succumb to the inevitable. 
The new chambers later confirmed the |wiicc with Austria, whicli pla^l a 
sreat burden of debt on the country to puv for the ex|HMises of the war 
From that time the Sanlinian kingtlom uilvaiiced uii the way of Uboral 
reform and healthy internal development. 

VENICE FAILS TO ACX^riKR KltEi:i>OM 

Only Venice, on account of the uneoiiqiieruhle seeuiity of its ]KiBitioii 
was able to resist the Austrian iH'siegint; uriny for iiioiitlis lunger and to 
defy all attacks and attempts at conquest. Not until all ho|H* of a happy 
outcome of the war had disapiicured, after the defeat of the insurgents in all 
places, and not until the city liad been reduced to a state of greatest misery 
through distractions within, and the enemy uitliont, did Venice surrender 
to the Austrians under treaty. On August :iOth, ISlIt, the field inarslinl 
made his triumphal entry into the city of lagCHtiis. .Maiiiii, who had iKirue 
the greatest part in the heroic defence of Venietsfie<l tn Prance, where, 
rejecting all proffered aid, ho supimrUMl liiiiiself as uii instriietor in lan- 
ffuages. The former dictator of Venice and the former prisoner of Spiel- 
berg, Pallavicino Trivulzio were the fouiideis and creators of the Italian 
national union, in which the republicans and const itutimialists, in the fifties, 
rallied around the cross of Savoy fur the lilHTation and union of the father- 
laund. Mania was not to live to sec the day of Italy's indeiMuidenec. He 
died on September 22nd, 18t57. Ten years later liis ashes were trans|)orted 
to Venice and buried in his liberated native city. 

After the fall of Milan and Venice the double eagle spn^ad its wings once 
more over the kingdom of Ijombardy and Venice ; in micldle and ui>|K*r Italy 
the banners of the legitimate rulers were once more erected and the Italian tri- 
colours had a place only in Sardinia. Pius IX proelaiiiied )ii.s d(*ep nqieiitance 
for his sins of liberalism. However much foolhardin(‘ss and blind passion 
the Italian revolution may have brought to light, one ]»r>iiit cannot 
denied — the honour of the nation was rescued. For centuries tlie object of * 
the scorn and contempt of other nations, the Italians showed that they also 
knew how to bear arms ; and although this time also it was no less their own 
lack of order than the military superiority of their o])ponents which caused 
their surrender, yet by tliis uprisal the hojie was awakened and stmiigth- 
ened that for them also the day would dawn, upon which national unity and 
legal freedom would lay the foundation of a happier and more worthy 
popular life. 

After the defeat of their attempt to obtain liberty the patriots recognised 
the neoesaiW of a closer union with the Sardiniaii-Piedmontese rwid nouse, 
under the w^of which the organisation of a united Italy could alone be 
hoped for. This idea was seized by no one witli gmter ze^ tlian by the 
former dictator of Venice, Donide Manin, daring liis exile in Paris. 

By means of pamphlets and newspaper articles, in union with Pallavicino, 
be Bought to prepare his countr3rmen for a fresh national uprisal under the 
cross A Savoy. A propaganda of wliich ^'tlie head was Manin, the arm 
P^^vieiiio *’ worked rar the realisation of the principle : ^ Independence and 
iiniiy lUider Victor Emmanu^ king of Italy.” The fruit of this national 
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movement was the Italian national union. Manin did not live to see its 
result, but his ideas kept ^ning new followers. In La Farina the patriotic 
club obtained a more active and fiery co-labourer. Introduced to Oavour 
by Pidlavicino, the active Sicilian undertook the rdle of mediator between 
the minister and the national union. 

The propositions of Cavour, though not given the sanction of the con- 
grei^ were made the programme of all the reform parties in the Italian 
peninsula. Piedmont which numbered, including Savoy and the island 
from which the kingdom took its name, scarcely five million inhabitants, 
could hope to form one member of the great Italian federation only after it 
liad succeeded in breaking the rule and influence of Austria. All attempts 
to free Italy by force of anus liaviiig hitherto met with Ul-success it was 
seen that Austria must first be spiritumly undermined and weakened before 
recourse was again had to the sword. When Austria, setting its faith ac- 
cording to custom in the power of the bayonet and tlic influence of the 
clergy, sought to keep the people in subjection by means of spiritual press- 
ure and a carefully organised prdice, Sardinia followed exactly the opposite 
course and weakened the power of the clergy, introduced greater political 
freedom and endeavoured in every way to win the confidence of the Italian 
people. Reforms were instituted in tlie system of taxation, foreign tndfic 
and commerce were encouraged, the numl>er of convents was reduced, and 
freedom of the press was allowed. In all these measures Cavour, as minister 
of eommeree, was the moving spirit. The army was strengtlv^ned in impor- 
tant points, the fortification of Alexandria wsis Vgun, and the land defences 
all over the kingdom were placed in a state of readiness. 

In March, 1854, the despotic voluptuary Duke Chailcs III of Parma, who 
hated democrats and patriots and mistrusted all people of culture, was mur- 
dered in the open street, and two years later the prison-director Cereali, and 
the war-auditor Uordi, both objects of ^xipular hatred, were assassinated 
in the same manner. Most terrible of all was the situation in Naples and 
Sicily, that part of the world fashioned by nature to be a paradise, but 
turned by man into a place of damnation. Ferdinand II made use of the 
years of European reaction to stami) out every inclination toward freedom 
and equal rights among his people, to fill the prisons with his political adveiv 
saries and to carry on all over his realm, a rule of despotism in which the 
spy-system, and judicial and oJlicial tyranny came to full luxuriance of 
growth. The king witnessed from his balcony the placing in chains by a 
special flogging-committee, of the political prisoners who numbered, it is 
said, from first to last 22,000. 

In November the former member of parliament, Baron Bentioigna, headed 
an insurrection to force the I’cadoption of the constitution of 1812, but he 
was defeated by the king's troops and afterwards shot with many of his 
compawus. In December the life of the king was attempted by a Mazziii- 
ist soldier. Armed bands, united in a secret society called the ** Camorra,*’ 
perpetrated robbery and murder through all the land. Not daring to remain 
lonm in the capital the king moved with his family to the castle of Casert^ 
wl&h he kept mosely guarded, allowing entrance to none but his most inti- 
mate friends. The presence of Mazzini in Genoa in the summer of 1857 
brought the excitement over the whole peninsula up to fever-heat and led to 
sevend serious attempts at insurrection in Leghorn, Naples, and Capn. 
These insurrectionB were suppressed, but the causes of tlie discontent stiU 
remained, and the rebdlious spirit was only the more ready to assert itsrif 
again at the first &vorable opportunity. 
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LOUIS KA1*OLBON*S IKTEttVBNTlON 

That war between Sardinia and Anatria wan merely u queation of time 
became apparent to everyone toward the end of the fifties. Fortunately for 
Sardini^ Austria's position was an isolated one on injr to the enmity which 
her attitude during the Crimean War had won for her from Rassia« and her 
inborn jealousy and distrust of PniHsm. rhe iiiuii\ -headed (lerman confed- 
eration was not in a position to interfere in {Hilitieal (luestions of world- 
importance, and it was Napoleon's most eat nest eiidea\our to reconfile 
Russia with France and Sardinia that a restoration of tlie alliance which had 
received its death-blow in the Crimean W.ir might he made iiii|)oaBible for 
the future. It was not long Udort* Uiissiaii men-ot-w.ir wen* to 1m* soeii in 
the Mediterranean, and Napoleon's efliirts on InOialf of K ranee were no less 
successful. The cautious enqM‘r(»r Napideoii might iml have lieen so ready 
to champion the weaker side had it not h(*eii for llie attnnpt on his life made 
by Orsini, as desorilied in \ohime XI 11. 

The emperor hud once held dost* ixdations with the It.iliiin iiat riots, had 
even been a member of an Italian secret s(»ciety, ami now, regarded by his 
former associates as u traitor to their cause, lie was condemned by them to 
death. In February a letter written by Orsini w.is m.iile public* in* whieh he 
adjured tlie emperoi' to restore to Italy the imlepi*ndeiiee it hud lost in lK4tt 
through France’s fault; to free it forever from tin* Austrian yoke. “With- 
out Italian iiidepeiulence,” the letter closed, “the peace ol hbi rope, even your 
majesty’s own safety is but an enqity dream. Fret* iii\ unli.ippy fatherland 
and the blessings of twenty -five million ]H*ople w'ill tollow \ou iiito the next 
world.” 

On the 13th of Map‘h Orsini and i’ieri perislit*d on the seafl'old, the two 
remaining accomplices having been dt*]Mirteu to .\meriea. The courage wdih 
which Orsini met death, and the love of country he iiiaiiift*Mted up to his lost 
breath aroused universal Hympaihy. Wliul Orsini li\iiig liad failed to bring 
about, he accomplished d(*ad. While the murderous utt<*nipt was made the 
pretext for robbing Fruneo of all freedom by ineiiiis of the* security law of 
the 28th of January, Nai»oleoii in eonjunction with Cavoiir — wlio with artful 
smoothness calmed his iiiqierial assuciute's anger toward I Ml}, the hotbed of 
conspiracies — proceeded to carry out the wislies ol Orsini. 

Several weeks later Cavour held a seeri*t eonfi*reiiee with Nu[H>leon at* 
wliich plans regarding Italy w'cre jH*rfected. “ Italy to lie free ns far as 
Adria; the whole of upper Italy to Im* uniteil in a kingdom, France to to 
enlarged by the annexation of Savoy,” thc.^e were th<* terms agreed u|Km in 
the interview. It was farther proiK>8t*d that the bond between the two 
reigning houses should be made still hnner by the betrothal of Prince Najio- 
leou Bonaparte witli Clotilde, the daughter of Victor Knimanuel.* 

AUSTRIA DECLARES WAR: MA(;ENTA ANIi BOLFEItlSO 

In 1859 war was brought close in sight by Victor Emmanuel’s announce- 
ment at the opening of the chamber of deputies in Turin that Si^inia 
could no longer remain insensible to the cries for help that were arising m 
oil sides. Austria proceeded at once to strengthen her aniiy, Ui place the 
whole of Lombardy under martial law, and by every means possible wught 
to secure her power and possessions in Italy. Austria was severely blamed 

^ PAcooiding to Bulled Cavoor had hider plans for aoUlde*s marrlagB, bat yielded for 
awnuay*! nke.] 
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by the neutral powers for beginning hostilities, and it seemed as though with 
the death of Fidd Marshal Radetsly Austria’s militi^ star had set rareyer. 
To Franz Gyulay, a member of the Hungarian nobility who had filled many 
ofiBoes but hM in none of them given proofs of marked ability, fcfil the oom- 
mand. * 

By shameful inactivity the Austrians allowed the Sardinians time to 
concentrate their 80,000 men around the fortress of Alessandria, where they 
were joined in May by several divisions of French troops, Garibaldi, mean- 
while, with his ** Alpine hunters ** guarding the foot of the mountain whence 
he covdd harass the right wing of the Austrians and support the operations 
of the main army. The popularity of his name drew volunteers to his ban- 
ner in fiocks, and his appearance in the northern lake-region aroused the 
wildest enthusiasm among the people. About the middle of May Napoleon 
himself arrived in Italy; although he left the actual lead to able and experi- 
enced generals, he took his place at the head of the troops. 

Count Stadion, sent out to reconnoitre with 12,000 men, came upon the 
French near Montebello May 20th, 1859, and was forced to retreat, ^e 
battle of Magenta followed, June 4th, in which the victory fell to the French. * 
The bravery of the Austrians in tliis engagement, although they suffered 
from the greatest lack of necessary equipments, excited the admiration even 
of the enemy. Never did the defects of ilie Austrian administration become 
so glaringlv appai'cnt as during the campiign in Italy. Lombardy was the 
prize at ^ke in this battle of Magenta. Gyulay, incapable otf ndlyiug his 
scattered forces for a new attempt, immediately gave orders for a senevhl 
retreat. Milan was evacuated in the next two days so hastily that the 
movement bore the character of a flight, the fortifications around Pavia and 
Piacenza were blown up, and the army of occupation was recalled from all 
its garrisons. 

On the 8th of June, Napoleon, at the side of Victor Emmanuel, made a 
triumphal entry into Milan, where he addressed the people in high-sounding 
SMeches, the Austrians, meanwliile, continuing their retreat as far as the 
Mincio, where they took uii a new position in the middle of a quadrangle of 
fortifications, Peschiera, Verona, Mantua, and L<»gnago. 

The misfortunes that had befallen Austriii confirmed and strengthened 
Sardinia in its ideal of Italian unity, and helped to bring about the fall of the 
leaser Italian sovereignties. In April the ai'chduke Leopold of Tuscany had 
been forced to leave Florence and place himself under the protection of 
Austria. A provisory government was established under the protectorate 
of the king of Piedmont. But this arrangement did not meet Napoleon s 
views. His secret design was to give the Tuscan throne to his cousin, Louis 
Napoleon, the son-in-law of Victor Emmanuel, that there might gradually 
grow up in Italy a circle of states tributary to France which would hinder 
m dream of Italian unity from ever being reidised. 

Unionist enthusiasm had already burned too high, however, for TOlitical 
or diplomatic schemes to avail against it. All over &e land the flag of united 
Italv was raised, and conjunction demanded with Sardinia. Bologna declared 
itseu free from the pope and invoked the dictatorship of the king of Sardinia. 
Many other cities of the pontificid state followed this exampfo, indeed the 
greater part of the pontifical possessions would have fallen away from Rome 


n Hie loMPB were ooneidenble on botli lidee; on tiie Freneb idde there wen 940 offoerH 
and 8,408 men deed or wonnded ; and 786 mliolDg. The Austrians had 981 ofltan, 8,488 inn 
dead or wonnM, and 4,000 mledngi Bat the remit of the battle was to open MOsa to the 
French. — Dblobd.^ 
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had not the terrible stonumg of Perugia by the pope'a Swiaa guard afuread 
auoh diamay that Anoona« Fenuui and Raveuna tor a while remaiind true. 

When Austria became cony inoed tliat from neither Prussia nor Gennany 
was help to be expected* it determined to ir\ again single>lianded the for* 
tunes Gu war. Following the example of I^a[K>leoii the emperor Francis 
Josejih led his troops in person, ami the incaiuble (i^uhiv was allowed to 
sink into oblivion. But even undci the new le«ulers Auhtria*s operations 
were not crowned with succcbs; the second encounter with the allied troops 
which took place beyond the Miucio 
resulted in a defeat for the Aubtri- 
ana — once more on account of seri- 
ous strategical errors. 

Ka[X)leon, informed of the weak 
points of this position, sent his 
main column against the defectne 
centre which occupied a liill nciir 
Solferino. After a murderous bat- 
tle, June 24th, 1859, the height 
was captured by the French, de- 
spite the heroic resistance of the 
Austrians, and tlie im[)erial army 
was divided into two [larts. A 
second blow struck by Napoleon 
near Caviiani met with a like suc- 
cess, the Austrian leaders liaving 
issued conflicting orders that 
brought the troops into much con- 
fusion. Benedek, who had twice 
rraulsed the Sardinians iicui’ San 
Mfutino, continued the battle sev- 
eral hours after it was practically 
lost to the Austrians ; then a severe 
storm came up which enabled tliem 
to retire in good order. In this 
engagement Marshal Niel distiii- 
giushed himself above all the other 
maders on the French side. It was 
a bloody day, with a loss of 13,000 
resulting to the Austrians. On the 

side of the allies the loss was even ' ■'CTrar* 



heavier owing to the greater peril Piuibiv at hi 1'» n ua. Kobe 

to which they had been exposed in 

attacking the height. The victory of Solferino was a fresh^ leaf in tlie laurel- 
crown of France, and contributed not a little to confirm Na|ioleon in poeaes- 
sion of the throne. 

For various reasons Napoleon, a man of caution and] self-control, deter- 
mined to soften as much as possible the sting of defeat to his humiluited foe, 
and despatdied to Francis Joseph proposals of truce which were accept and 
confirmed at VillafrancB. Thm days later a [jersonal meeting took plw 
between the emperors at which the preliminaries of peace were amijgoA 
Napoleon represented eamesUy to the young Francis Joseph how kojaM 
AustrU atood among t^ nations. It was agreed that Lombardy ahoald n 
oeded to France with the exception of PcMbiera and Mantua, that Italy 
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flihoiild form a confederacy of states under the general direction of the pope, 
and that the restoration of the sovereigns of Tuscany and Modena, stipulated 
by Austria, should take place unhindered. For the find settlement of these 
points, jdenipotentiarieb from both realms were to meet at Zurich. 

The terms of peace agreed ujiun at VilLifranca, and ratified in all esbeatial 
respects at Zurich, dodt the death-blow to Austiia's influence in ilie Ajieii- 
nine peninsula, and laid the foundation, to an extent far exceeding Napoleon’s 
expectations, for the national unity of Italy. The rest could be left in tiie 
hands of the Italians themselves. Far from restoring their former masters 
to the throne the buhjeots of the expulsed or fugitive iirinces hastened to con- 
firm in a generd assembly the disposition of the old dynasties, and annexed 
themselves to Sardinia. 


TUB PAPACY 

We have seen how, before the battle of Solferino, Modena and Parma as 
well as Tuscany liad declared in favour of union with Piedmont. After the 
Peace of Villafranca the states soiitli of the Po united under Garibaldi in a 

military league which had for object tlie 
repulsion of all attacks from without and 
Uie hindrance of all attempts at restora- 
tion on the part of the particularists and 
reactionists within. Even Bologna and 
a great part of the Romagna withdrew 
from the pontified state and petitioned 
Victor Emmanuel to take them under 
his ])rotection. This request was not 
refused however hot miglit be the wrath 
of the holy father. Under the leaderdiip 
oi D'Azeglio the necebsury steiis towards 
union with Sanlinia uere taken through- 
out Romagna, and by New Year of 1860, 
a bpecitilly established ministry deliber- 
ated on the affairs of the new-fledged 
state of middle Itidy, to which was given 
the name of Emilia, from the old Via 
ACmilia of Rome. 

Neither the curses of the Vatican nor 
the wrath of the ultramontanes dl over 
Europe could retard in the least degree 
the march of events. Although tlie 
confederation decided upon at Villdranca 
and Zurich was never made a fact, owing 
to the disinclination of Austria and the 
pope to institute the necessary reforms, 
the neutral attitude maintained by Eng- 
land and France yet materially assisted 
ltdy to realise her dream of national 
uni^. Towards the end of 1869 a 
pamphlet published in Paris entitled Peps and (kngrtu first startled the 
world with the thought that it was time the tempord power of the pope 
should cease, that his rule ought hereafter to be confined to the precincts of 
Rome itself. This naturdly threw the whole Catholic world in an uproar, 
and elicited from the pope repeated violent denunciations, yet in the course 
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of time the idea became on accom|)liiilied fact. Napoleon had iievar forgotten 
that the holy father had refused him consecration at the time of hia coronation. 

The union of the middle Italiun states wiUi Sardinia was the foieninner 
of all those aimcxations ** which were soon to transform complet^ the 
cliaracter of the peninsula. Napoleon was w-illiiig to |a‘rinit the enanaitni 
of the up^r Italian kingdom provided Savoy and the eoiiiitship of Nice bo 
ceded to France. From the time of Cavoui's resumption of his place in the 
ministry in January, Naimleon and the crafty niiiiister exerted every art 
known to diplomacy to bring about the end they bud in view. At last ip 
March, 1860, the impubir vote was obtained which gn\e Savoy and Nici te 
France and made Tuscany, i'armo, Mialena. uml the Uoiiiaii legations a part 
of the kingdom of Sardinia. The pope ext oiiumiiiicutetl all who liad taken 
port or even connived at this despoliation of Koine ; hut the iwiml hull, oiici* 
so formidable a weapon, liad in the conrsi' of time lost much of its early 
terrors. The 2nd of April witnessed the o]Hming of the iirst Italian imrlia- 
inent, in ivhich were representatives not only from Siirdiiiiii and LoinWdy. 
but from Tuscany, Modena, Pariiiu, and the Konmn legations. *MMir failieV- 
land is no longer the Italy of Koine,** declared the ciowii s)ieocli, *^nor of 
the Middle Ages; neither shall it Ik* tlie arena wlo'ivin shall meet for com- 
bat the ambitions of all nations. Now and forever it is the Italy of the 
Italians.*’ 

GAlllBALDI D1UVE.S TUB DUrUUONK FltOM Siril.Y 

With the Peace of Zurich and the annexation '* that followed closed 
the first act in the drama of Ituly*H freedom. I'he way hud been paved 
tliereto by the conviction that had gained ground among the cultivated 
classes since 1848 that only by n union of the whole country under the con- 
stitutional monarchy of Sardinia could any stable and periiianeiit national 
position be obtaiiic^d. 'Po acconijilish this end all the reiolutioiiary and 
nationalist forces made common cause, and chose us their sreiie of a(*tiun the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, which had lately passed into the hands of 
Francis II, the inexiiorienccd son of Ferdinand II. The Freiieh and Rus- 
sian ambamdors had in vain eiidea>oured, after the Peace of Villafraiieu, 
to bring about an alliance between Naples and Piedmont, thinking thus to 
frustrate all the efforts of the revolutionists; hut the |M>licy of tradition, 
which persisted in placing trust in Austria, jirevailed e\eti with the new* 
king. By his refusal to estjouse tlie cause of Italian unity Francis 11 
precipitated the fall of the Bourlam dynasty anil the dissolution of the 
Neapolitan-Sicilian kingdom. 

llie project of attacking a kingdom that had at its command a well- 
organised military force of 150,000 men was indeed a bold one ; but tyranny 
had prepared the ground for the oiieratioiis of the secret sc^ietiesi and the 
indifference with which the warnings of the French and RusHiau ambassadors 
were received, together with the dismissal of tlie Sw'iss mercenaries, rob)^ 
the throne of its strongest and most trustworthy support at the jprMise 
moment when Garibaldi and his associates had planned to strike a deciaive 
blow. 

On tiie 6tli of May Garibaldi set sail with 1,062 volunteeni from Genoa 
without suffering any liinderance from the Sardinian autboritieo, and on the 
nth of May landed at Marsala, on the west coast of SicUy. To the orotest 
of the kii^ of Naples and of the German courts against the impunity allowed 
a band of ^^sea-robbera,” Turin made reply that since the expedition wm 
a private enterprise undertaken by Garibudi and bis associates, the Pied- 
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numteae authoriUeB had no right to interfexo. Before Garibaldi’s departiixe, 
however, Gavour had written to Persano : We must support the revolu- 
tion, but it must have all the appearance, in the eyes of Europe, of a volun- 
teer enterprise.” ^ 

After Garibaldi had disembarked with his immediate followers he with- 
drew to the mountains and gathered about him, near Salemi, the scattered 
fragments of Ids volunteer corps. On the 14th of May, when the number 
of men had increased to 4,000 he issued a proclamation in which, in the name 

of Victor Emmanuel, king id 
Italy, he declared himself diota- 
tor over the realm of Sicily. 

After several successful en- 
counters with the king’s troops 
Garibaldi pressed towards the 
capital by way of Calatafimi and 
Misilmeri, keeping his confeder- 
ates informed of his movements 
by means of watch-fires at night. 
On tlie 27th of May he stood be- 
fore Palermo and immediately 
gave tlie signal for attack. In 
a few hours the city, whose popu- 
lation had risen wipone accord to 
support the inva&is, had nearly 
passed into the hands of Gari- 
baldi, when Genend Lanza, who 
had been despatched to the idand 
by the young king with an im- 
portant force, caused the city to 
be BO heavily bombarded by the 
citadel and ships of war in the 
harbour, that the next day more 
than half of it lay in ruins. By 
the intermediary of the English 
admiral a truce was arranged 
which ended with the withdrawal 
of the Neapolitan troops and ships, and tlie delivering over of the city to 
the revolutionists. 

Almost incalculable were the effects of tliese events in Palermo. By 
them the monarchy was shaken to its base and the name of Garibaldi car- 
ried into every comer of the world. At the court of Naples confidence was 
totally destroyed. In vain the king sought to prop his tottering throne by 
restoring the constitution of 1848. 

Six wedLB after the victory at Palermo the dictator ” Garibaldi set sail 
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for Messina without having fulfilled the exp 
announce the annexation of Sicily to Sa 


,tions of Turin that he would 
In three days he took the 


fortress of Milazzo, and shortly after the commander of Messina effected 


n **X« Tirins and Us Ksttonal Society opened np away— the helper wm the govennn^ 
hat toe help easM from a private peioon 10 the gofimment was not Involved. Tlmproof of fhla 
ie to be fouid in the letter of La Eailna to Ooont Gavour written tan Brielo Aiawo and dated 
April Sith, IM, in whidh Farina told the minister that the oaaea (of anna) whkh were eqtaed 

tan Modena had not reeehed Genoa or the station at Flaoena ana deplored this delay, the leaaon 

of whleh he did not bnow. The eeeea arrived the nnw day at Genoa and newa of thorn was 
telegraphed. Letter book Mo. 6S6 to La Farina hy the vloe-iovainer.'*—BnnfloiJm.«] 
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a trace by the terms of which the city, with the exception of the citadel, 
wu to be evaouated by the Neapdiitaa troops. Europe learned with aston- 
ishment of the first rapid successes of the great agitator, but his exploits 
on the mainland were to excite still greater wonder. His further progress 
through the southern part of the peninsula was one long triumph ; nomere 
was resolute opposition offered him. On the 5th of St^pteniber be arrived 
at Eboli, not far from Salerno. The very name of (iarihaldi exnoisMl 
*a potent spell over the people ; to them he appeared ns the instrument 
God on earth, the discharger of a providential miHsion. 

On the 6th of September Francis II left Naples and withdrew, with the 
40,000 men who still remained to him, to the fortrewtes of (ioeta and Capua. 
The day following Garibaldi made Ids formal entraiiee into Naples in the 
midst of the acclamations of the |ieople. He estahhslied a pmvisory gov- 
ernment, but still deferred sending news of annexation to Piedmont. The 
leaders of the radical parties had filled the iK)puIar deim gixl with distrust 
against the policy of Cavour and it was not until he uos joined by Palla- 
vicino, the martyr of Spielberg, tliat he again made connu*>n cauHo with the 
unionists. The foreign powers preserved a strictly neutral attitude through- 
out, and Napoleon's efforts to effect the united intervention of France and 
England failed before the determined resistance of Palmerston and Russell. 

while tliese events were in progress the excitement of the Italian people 
reached fever-heat. The fall of the Bourbon dynasty in Naples, which was 
now seen to be imminent, would make the iinioii of the Apeiiiiinc [leiiinHula 
under the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel almost an accomplished fact. The 
boast of Ghiribaldi that from the Quirinal itself, its iiational capital, he would 
announce the birth of the United Italian kingdom, found an echo in the 
iiearts of the people who made it apparent in every ^uy that they woiiUl be 
satisfied with no less a victory. But the papal goveriiiiicnt at Koine tijtpoM'tl 
threats of excommunication to every effort of the Fn‘nch einperor towards 
reform, and a cry of horror arose from the devout all o\er Kiir(»pe si the 
duiger to which religion would be exposed shoulil there be uii> further 
encroachments upon the temporal power of the jiope. 

There were thus but two ways left o|H'n to NajMdeon ; cither to allow the 
Italian revolution to have free [day, in which cose Garibaldi would without 
doubt make an end of the tein[K>ral sujiremacy of the [Kipe and select Runic 
as the capital of the Italian kingdom, or to {lemiit an alliance Uaweeii Gari- 
biddi and Victor Emmanuel whereby a natural limit would lie placed to the 
revolution, and the danger that Mazzini and the '^Action" party might gain 
the upper hand would be removed. Napoleon chose the hitter course. 
There m little doubt of his having sent w'ord to the king that the latter 
might add Umbria and the Marches to his realm, and send liis forces to 
occupy Naples provided he would leave Rome to the CK'cupation of the 
French. However this may be, in the early days of Septcndjcr two diviaioiM 
of the Sardinian army, under tbe minister of war Fanti and General Cialdini, 
drew near the border of the papal states. , 

The entrance of the Piedmontese troops was the signal fur a gyral 
upriaing of the people. In Pesaro, Montefeltre, Sinigaglia, and UrbiM^^ 
visory governments were established, and deputations were sent to ^Inn. 
^Rie Sardinian field-mazahsl before General Lamoriciere and tho 
oonrt the HowhumI that the people ahonld be allowed to follow their wul in 
all the papal sbiteB; this S rejeotod with indignation Gen^ Fanti 
advauceci mto Umbria, while Cialdini proceeded to the occu[«iion oltiM 
Marches. On botli aides great bravery was shown, but the papal 
B. w.— vobobea 
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wen fioally defeated aod pat to rout Lamoiicim fled with only a handful 
of foUowere, to Ancona which waa obliged to surrender, after havi^ been 
bee^ged by Cialdini on the land side and by the Sardinian admiral Arsano 
from the sea. A few days later Victor Emmanuel arrived in Ancona and 
assumed command in person of all his forces. * 

The intention of the king in taking over the command of the army had 
been to effect, in conjunction with Gkkribaldi, the conquest of the kingdom of 
Naples. The attempt on the part of the volunteers to press forward as far 
as Capua had been b^ed by tneir defeat at Gajazzo. Although t^ open 
and straightforward revolutionist leader had little liking for Cavour, the 
man of devious ways and unidealistic views, he felt himself drawn by many 
common qualities towards the king in whom he beheld the ‘liberator” of 
Italy, uus it was not difiBcult for his friend Pallavicino to induce him 
to adopt for his watchword, ** One undivided Italy under the sceptre of the 
house of Savoy.” When Victor Emmanuel took up his position at the head 
of the united troops in Sess^ Garibaldi laid at his feet the dictatorship of 
Naples, and transferred to him the mission of making Italy free and giving 
her a place among the nations of the earth. I am ready to obey you, Sire,” 
he said ; then, mter riding into Naples at the side of the king and com- 
mending his followers to the monarch’s favour and protection, he retired to 
a small property he possessed on the lonely island of Capri, refusing aJl 
honours and rewards. This was the greatest moment in the agitated life of 
the Italian patriot, the one in wliich he achieved the conqwst of himself. 

From now on, the war operations assumed a more definite character. 
After the capture of Capua by the Piedmontese and Garibaldians, King 
Francis, with the remnant of his best troops, was driven into the fort of 
Gaeta, while Victor Emmanuel, after a visit to Palermo, took poBsession of 
the double kingdom of Sicily and disbanded the GariUdian troops, dismiss- 
ing some of them to their homes and taking others into the Sardinian army. 

Gaeta had now become the last bulwark of the kingdom of Naples and 
the Bourbon dynasty. The valorous defence of the seaport town, during 
which the unfortunate young queen Maria of Bavaria displayed remarkable 
heroism, was afterward to constitute the one praiseworthy period in the 
short re^cy of Francis U. 

The appeals for help of the beleaguered Bourbon king to the different 
powers of %irope failing to bring about any armed intervention, and his mani- 
festos addressed to the Sicilian people resulting in no uprisings in his favour, 
lack of food and ammunition fixudly compelled the king to capitulate. On 
the 18th of February, 1861, he embarked on a French ship for Rome 
where he resided for the next ten yea^ constantly supported oy the hope 
^t his partisans in Naples would bring about a counter-revolution which 
would reinstate him on the throne. The following month the citadel of 
Messina also surrendered to General Cialdini. 

With thiw event the kingdom of both Sicilies came to an end, and &e 
supremacy of the Bourbons was forever destroyed in the beautiful p^n- 
sum. On t^ 18th of E^ebruaxy, King Victor Emmanuel assembled in Turin 
about his throne representatives from all those states which acknowleged his 
mlei and with their joyful acquiescence adopted for himself and his lepti- 
mate deseoidants the title d **king of Italy.” (Law of March 17th, 
1861.) The protests of the dethroned princes as well as of the pope and 
the emperor of Austria were received as so many empty words.^ 

In ™a manner the impossible had been accomplished ; the various states 
of Italy with the exception of Austriaa Venice in we northwest and the papal 
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city of Rome with its surroundings, hud been united into n single kingdonii 
Gavour's statecraft, Victor Emmanuel's firmness and decision, GeriGUdi's 
patriot devotion, the political tact shown by the educated classes, all eon- 
tributed to bring about the wonderful result ; and now that it had been 
broifght about, ^ually powerful factors would be needed to make pennanent 
the newly acquired possessions of freedom and unity. 

A safe and satisfactory solution of the Roman question ** oould be 
attained only by gr^ually accustoming the Catholic world to the Idea vf tlie 
separation of the spiritual power from the teniitorul. According to Ca\oiir*s 
idea the rapacy should be relieved from all obligAtions of worldly mb' that 
it might we better achieve the full glory of its H|H*cial mission — the spiritual 
guidwee of Catholic Christendom. A free church is a free state," was 
riie watchword of the question as understcKMl by (favour ; but an offer which 
he made to the pope embodying those conditions was indignantly lefus^ ; 
it would be indeed a work of time to reconcile the C*atholic world to the 
idea of a church without territorial possessions. 

THE DEATH OF CAVOUR AND THE REVOLT OF OAKIRALDI 

Such being the condition of affairs the seditioiis utterances of a Imnd of 
agitators calling themselves Italians of the Itulians** (‘aiiHi*d Cavoiir no 
little trouble and annoyance, (laribaldi himsi>lf, who hud passi^d the greaU'^r 
liart of his life in arms against monarchical [x>w(‘r, and wlio in his idealiNin 
and self-sacrificing love of freedom and country w'us incapable of seeing 
existing conditions exactly as they were, was nut a stranger to some of these 
new revolutionary movements. On the 20th of April, 1801, he apjieared in 
the Turin parliament to condemn the action taken in disbanding his army of 
volunteers, and to protest against the treatment accorded some of his former 
comrades-at-arms. He was finally pacified and induced to return to his 
lonely island life by the persuasive representations of Cavour. 

Shortly afterward, June 6th, 1861, occurred the death of Count Cavour, 
the greatest statesman the world had seen since ('ardinal Richelieu. He was 
but fifty-one years of age, and his untimely end was undoubtedly brought 
about by overwork and the feverish anxiety in which ins later years were 
passed. ** For twelve years,’* he declared, ** 1 liave l>een a conspirator in the 
cause of my country’s freedom — a most unique conspirator; 1 have avowed* 
my aim in parliament and in every court of Eurojas, and now at tlie last 1 
have for fellow-conspirators twenty-five millions of Italians.’’ His life-work 
had not quite reached completion, his lust idea was little nioro tlmn the vision 
of a dream ; but he had at last the satisfaction of seeing his own creation, 
the young kingdom of Italy, advancing on the road to maturity .F ^ 

The chief thought which had haunted him in the midst of his delirium 
was the south. ** Oh ! there is great corruption down there, but it is not 
their fault, poor things. The country is demoralised but it is not by hurting 
it that it will improve.’’ And above all that the state should not force itseR 
upon it, nor impose upon it the means of absolute governom. Thie ww^^ 
chief thought oz his brief illness and it was also his f>oliticil testament, T^ 
day after many years the boundless faith placed by the ffreat mimster In 
salatary inflnence of liberty has been soleauily confirmed by^tbe facts. The 
south zelinqcdshed brigandage and accomplished the work oi a nnex ation 
without ever veiling the statue of liberty. 

The hi gb^^ praise that can be given to Count Cavour was m a de by a 
gMt etatesman whose name was not less celebrated tlian that of the great 
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sdniitoft fildi BdortMuL **Tlii mne of Cayour,” ho aoid bdon the 
firitldl ptiwimh M«iIl’olwa^ liyo, end will be embalmed in the mernoiy, 
in tiM mmI in the admiration of the human zaee. The eto^ of 

whleih Ee onaineikt ia truly wonderful* and the most romantie m 
the nnfiale eTibe world. We have aeen a people under hia dixeotiotf ud 
authollty wite up from the deep of two oentuiiea.”6 

It bahmred Cavour’s auooeaaor, Rioaao^ to follow oloaely in tiie footatem 
of hia iUnitriouB predeoeasor and confine hia attention to the interior i^bnild- 

ing of the state. He repeated Cavour’a 
attempt to negotiate with Rome for the 
eatabliahment of a free ohurdi in a free 
atate, but the Florentine atateaman 
was looked upon as almost a foreigner 
by the papd adviseia, and France 
unqualifiedly rejected the intervention 
he proposed. He resigned his office in 
March, 1862, whereupon Baitazzi was 
appointed head of the ministry. 

The first official acts of the new 
minister were to take back into die 
army Garibaldi's former volunteers, 
and to proclaim that the parliamentary 
decree of March 27tli^ 1861, whida 
designated Rome as the future capi- 
tal of the kingdom, must be earned 
out. Garibaldi being summoned from 
hiB island to assume the lead in all 
these undertakings the Action” 
party were again fired with revolu- 
tionary ardour. Not only Rome and 
Vemce were to be conquered, but aU 
the It^ian-speaking populations of 
the Tyrol and the other side of Adria 
were to be united under the banner 
of the new kingdom. Soon the tide 
of agitation swelled so high that the 
administration saw itself obliged to 
take strong measures to protect the 
country from a general war. Aitaong 
the most turbumnt leaders who were 
pudxae, Moosaxr Boks taken prisoners were many friends 

and followerB of Garibaldi. 

It wna a misfortune for Italy that no regular sphere of activity was offered 
this derc^ed patriot in the interior adminwration of his count^, where his 
high and noble qualities might have been utilised without much power of 
Imative being left to his defective political sense. He determined now to 
sigsat against Rome the course of procedure that had succeeded with Naples 
two years ago. He set sail from Genoa and landed at Palermo where a luge 
fbiee of anud volunteers crowded under his banner, thirsting to strike some 
deeisive blow tiiat would shake from Italy the last survival of foreign rule, 
and |to win for the kingdom its natural capital. Inasmuch as a rumour was 
spreading abroad which might find credence in foreign countries that the 
administration was secretly shiriding tlm undertaking, and as Hapedeon him- 
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mU had ihrwteiwd to ooonpy N^Im if tke Turin tobuMt did not nt onoo 
take Bteps to onuli Ike fevolutionary movementi the h**>g now ^ n nioo* 
lotion deoluing aU men traiton to the flag of Italy who OTOitem^the 
limits of the law and partioipated in any nnwairantable aet of jiSmm or 
aggression. 

Neyerth^esSf Gktribaldi penisted in his design which was to ^ enter Some 
as a conqueror or die within its walls." On the 24th of August ho hmdinit 
at Melito, and passing Reggio whose strong fortitioations ho did not to 

attacl^ advanoM at onoe into the Cslabnan mountains. Mftanwhil^ Ctoerai 
Cialdini had despatched a division of the main army under Colonel ]Mlav - 
cini, in puisnit of the volunteers, and at Aspromonto a serious onoonnter 
trok plaM. Gkoibaldi, wounded and taken prisoner, together with many of 
his followers, was brought back in a government steamer to Harignano, ou 
the Gulf of Speaia, where he endured a long and painful malad) 


FLORENCE BECOMES THE CAPITAL 


After sevei^ fruitless attempts on the {>art of French diplomats to bring 
about some kind of an understandiim between the pope and Vu tor Emmanuel, 
an agreement was entered into by France and lLil\, accoidmg to which the 
royal residence was to be transferred from Tuim io*^ Florein e, and the Freni h 
troops of occupation were gradually to be withdrawn from Home. Witli 
the pope it was agreed that no hindrance should lie placed in the a^av of the 
organisation, by the papal authorities, of an aiiny a huh should be suffi- 
ciently large to support we authority of the holy father and to p^reserve |ieace 
in the interior and on the borders, but not large enough to offer resistance 
to the army of the king. 

The provisions of this September convention " aroused great dissatis- 
faction in Tnrin. Let Rome be chosen as the national capital and no outcry 
would be raised, but why should the Piedmontese be exi>ectod to make a 
aaorifioe in favour of Florence ? Sullen displeasure soon gave place to o|ien 
protestations and street excesses. Instead of trying to put down the dis- 
torbanoe mild measures the ministry made the mistake of using harsh 
ones. A great numl^r of rioters were Killed or wounded. The dutress of 
the city, vniieh had so long been loyal to himself and his house, pained the 
king ; and dissolving Ike present ministry he gave the fonnaUoii ofr 

a new one into the hands of General Lamarmora, a Piedmontese by birth. 

Peace enooeeded quickly this change, but the city was none the less 
obliged to undeigo its fate. During the following month parliament decreed 
the traoifer of the royal residence, and preparations were at once beg^ for 
moving court and all the paraphernalia of government to the ancient 
city the Atpo> On the morning of the 3rd of February, withont notice 
or fsiowellf Viotor Emmanuel left behind him his former capital and pro- 
ceeded to Momoe, where he was henceforth to have his anode. 

Aogee WES Idt in Rome that France and Italy should have held a eon- 
ventitaf'wiflioiat eftfiking the oo-operation of the pope. The latter, to abow 
how iiur oonoeerioni he wee willing to make to mooern ideas, portly after 
aefconidied the world by publishiiig an JEpuytliea and SplUAut in whiob, in 
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an array of maxims and admonitions, he condemned and oast aside as worth- 
less all the attainments of modem times in the different fields of philosophy, 
science, and religion. These remarkable expressions of belief, reveiding as 
they did a degree of enlightenment not far exceeding that of the Middle 
Ages, made plain to the world how hopeless would be any attempt to oomc 
to an understanding with the man who could frame them, and how unwill- 
ing and morally inca^ble he was of recognising the rights and necessities 
of present-day humanity. 

The Italian chamber of deputies proceeded in its very next session to 
institute further changes and reforms. Civil marriage was introduced, the 
suppression of convents, as well as the secularisation of churchly possessions, 
was decided upon, and the abolition of capital punishment was proposed. 
In spite of the difficult financial position in which the kingdom was placed 
as a result of the war of freedom in which it had been engaged, and the 
expenses consequent upon its reorganisation, Victor Emmanuel declared his 
readiness to assume a ^reat part of the Roman debt provided the papacy 
would give its recognition to the now state. This attempt met with the 
same success that had attended all others: to every overture the pope opposed 
his usual reply, ^ Non poiiumus.** If 

THE WAR OF 1866 AND ANNEXATION OF VENICE 

Italy still looked with hungry eyes at the rich Venetian territory which 
still remained to Austria. In 186Q Prussia and Austria fell into disputes 
which culminated in war, as described in the histories of Austria and 
Prussia. In March, Prussia was glad to secure the alliance of Italy, prom- 
ising to continue war until Austria gave up to Italy the whole mainland of 
Venice except the city itself and the quadrilateral of fortresses. June 20th 
Italy declared war on Austria, which sent an army of 180,000 into the penin- 
sula, and 27 ships. Against these Italy raised 800,000 men as well as a fieet 
of 86 vessels. The quadrilateral, however, g[ave the Austrians an excellent 
base, as Bertolinic says, as well as a formidable bulwark. The Italians 
lacked strategists, and though the king and Prince Humbert [^Umberto] led 
them, they met with no success. March 24th they were suro^d with loss, 
and at Gostosza where, according to Bertoliui,^ they had only 52,000 men to 
the Austrians’ 75,000, they fought a drawn battle, but retreated after a loss 
of 8,000 men and 4,000 prisoners. Garibaldi’s volunteers, after some slight 
success at Monte Suello July 8rd, were surprised and completely routed 
at Vezsa, July 5ih. He retrieved his fortunes, however, at Ampola (July 
16th-19th), Bezsea and Lardaro (July 2l8t), when word came of an armis- 
tice. The navy was also badly defeated at Lissa, July fiOth. Admiral 
Persano on July 18th bombarded the Austrian shore batteries, but although 
he succeeded in temporarily silencing most of the guns he was unable to 
effect a landing. Two days later the Austrian fleet appeared in the harbour 
and at once gave battle to the Italian fleet. In this fi|[ht the Italian admM 
seems to have lost his head completely, and to have given either conflicting 
orders, or no orders at all. The result was a complete victory for the 
Austrians. 

The Prussians had, however, gone from victory to victo^, finally Mad^ 
ing the triumph of Sadowa, or Konijwratz, July 5th. Austria in despair and 
in need of troops made Napoleon 111 a present of Venetia. The Ita&ans fdt 
it an ** ignominy” to accept Venetia as a gift from the French, but finally 
terms were agreed upon with Austria direct, by whidi Italy received ail the 
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Venetian provincesi and the Iron Grown of the LombardSi the freedom of 
service of all Lombards in the Austrian army. Italy assumed the Lomhaido* 
Venetian debt of 64,000,000 francs and agreed to pay 85,000,000 franos lo 
Austria. October l9th, 1866, the Italian flag was hoisted on St. Mirk's. 
A plebiscite was taken and 647,884 citizens voted for the nnioii under the 
constitutional monarchy of Victor Emmanuel, while only 69 voted amnal 
it. November 7th Victor Emmanuel made his formal entry ittto Venloe 
amidst great enthusiasm. e 





CHAPTER XXI 

THE COMPLETION OF ITALIAN UNITY 


[1807>1878 ▲.&.] 

Italy in 1RI4 waa aearcely aronaod to a national conaciouBneBa: In 
1849 that oonaoiouBneBB waa a dominant fact. Out of Carbonari plot* 
tinga to mitigate the tyranny of local doapots, out of the failurea of 
1820, *21 and *81, out of Mazzini'a Young Italy, and the preachinga of 
Olobnrti, had developed a atrong and abiding deaire not only for liberty, 
not only for independence, but alao for unity, without which theae could 
not endm. The idea of Nationality had aprung up in Italian bearta 
The race which had given Christendom a religion, which had ezpreaaed 
itself in literature and in art and in science, and which had once led 
the world in commerce and industry, tbu race had at length set itself 
to win what it had hitherto lacked, — political freedom. Italy was to 
be no longer a geographical egression, but a nation. —TBaTBB.fr 

Thb minister Ricasoli, who had the good fortune to associate his name 
with the union of Venetia to the kingdom of Italy, lived only a few months 
lifter the oonolusion of peace with Austria. He had decided to reopen nego- 
tiations with the Roman court to determine at least those matters which had 
a purely ecclesiastical character. To this end he sent Tonello to Rome to 
treat on the business of the vacant episcopal seats. The affair was success- 
ful from the point of view of the Italian eovernment ; but it was not equidly 
so with regard to that of the interest of the country. 

Encouraged by this success the minister composed a plan of laws in which 
the relations of the church with the state were regulated ujmn the principle 
of the entire independence of the two powers. This hybrid law managed 
by Ricasoli with the ministers of finwee and justice was presented to 
the chamber on the 17th of January, 1867. Before it was pronounced the 
country had expressed its discontent by means of the press. The Venetian 
provinces protested in public reunions, but the government prohibited these 
meetings. At the elections, however, the abstention of the dlezicals from 
the voting brought in a majority of the new chamber for the party opposed 
to the ecclesiastical law, and the minister, seeing the parliamentary party, 
sent in his resignation which was accepted. 
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Then Rattazzi reapjmred u]m the 8<^ene ‘•like tlie doctor tii 
to use the phrase of Princess ^ttazzi,« the author of his memoir. With 
him there returned thoee seditious and equivocal eircumventione vliioli 
affain distressed Italy as the work of that fatal man. Borne upon the diielda 
pt the party of action which renrded him as its mind, as it had looked upon 
'Garibaldi as its arm, he suddeidy prepared for the work. And in the mean- 
time while Sicily was a martyr to cholera aiul |iarlinnieiit was oconpiod in the 
important business of the liquidation of the Kcelcsinstical Act, the partv of 
action was agitating for hastening the solutioii of the Koiiian qiieetion. 'ri.is 
question, as aforesaid, entered ujiona new phase after the tle]>arturt> of thj 
French from Rome and a short time after the solution c»f the Venetian 
question. 

THE REVOLT OF GARlIIALIkl 

The first announcement of the new proposals of the party of action was 
a proclamation from Garibaldi, publisheil in .Iiilv of 1HU7, wliieli invited 
the Romans to rebel and the Italians to hold thenirndves in rtiidineMs to help 
him. The agitation once created, it was increasiHl and fomented liy evert 
means; and as the waves rose the wonls of the great patriot U'caine iiiorn 
ardent and violent. At Geneva at the couneil of peace, and at Halgimtti 
before a maddened multitude tlie hero incited them against »Mlie eovey of 
vipers which had made its iiest at Home; and on the Idih of SepteniWr 
he published an address to Romans in which he promised them the aid of 
100,000 youths “who feared they were loo many to share the miMeriihle 
glory of expelling from Italy the inereenaries anti jugglers." The deeds 
followed the words. At Florence and other places secret preparatitms were 
made for an armed expedition into the Roman states anti many young men 
were sent towards the frontier. 

What was the government doing meanwhile ? 

The words of the government were clear, hut its deeds were olutriire, 
and in fact the orders given by Rattazzi to the political niithorities wen* ho 
flaccid and vague that it would have lieen thought they were only a show, 
and that the minister secretly approved the designs of (iarihaldi. What a 
difference between Cavour and Rattazzi I With C'avour as an ally Garilwldi 
made an epic, with Rattazzi a double tragedy. Two ways were oinmi 
R attazzi, either to act according to the declaration made in the oflicial diary 
of the 21st of Sratember, or to act in the opposite way ; scKUicr a war witli 
France than a Mentana. He followed neither the one nor the other course 
but steered between the two, and brought fresh disaster upon his unhappy 
country. 

When Garibaldi left Florence for Arezzo, to asHuroe command of the 
volunteers stationed on the borders, the government, which had let him go so 
far, removed him from command and had him taken to the fortress of Ales- 
sandria. But it did nothing to disperse the volunteers who had received 
from Garibaldi himself the word of command to prosecute the undertaking ; 
and soop afterwards terrified at his ardour the government sent the prisoner 
free to Gaprera, without even exacting a promise to remain quietly there, 
thinking it was sufficient guarantee to have the island watched by a few 
warships. Meanwhile a band of Garibaldians of about 200 men entered 
Viteibo and there instituted a proviaionary government under the name of 
^ oonmittee of inBumetion.** At tlm same time two other com^ianies passed 
the frontier. 
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But grave news arrived at that time from France. The French joamals 
announced that preparations for a fresh Roman expedition were in progress 
at the port of Toulon, and following this announcement there came a note 
(October 19th) from the government saying that France would intervene 
with her forces if the Italian government did not put a stop to the Oari- 
baldian movement. And whilst the government was discussing the course* 
to take in such a contingency the news came that Garibaldi had fled from 
Gaprera. It was the coup ds grace of the minister Rattazzi. The same 
evening that Garibaldi arrived at Florence he sent in his resignation, and 
the king deputed Gialdini to form a new ministry (October 20th). Now 
followed the strange events which showed the embarrassment of the govern- 
ment. On one side it strove by means of the marquis Pepoli to persuade 
the emperor Napoleon that it was strong enough to suppress the Garibaldian 
movement ; and on the other it let Ganbaldi speidc in public, stir the people, 
and go to Terni to head the movement raised by him. The centr^ com- 
mittM of Florence became a true war committee, although it continued to 
call itself one of succour, and it announced to all Italy in its proclamation 
of the 22nd of October that the insurrection had broken out in Rome. 

But the news was not true. The reported Roman insurrection consisted 
in an attempt at rebellion by a hundred youths led b}r Cairoli, which, not 
being seconded by the people, was easily quelled. The misfortune of the first 
attempt did not quench the ardour of the patriots nor temper the audacity of 
the leaders of the enterprise. A victory gained October 25iih by Garilmldi 
at Monterotondo over the papal troops fomented tlio enthusiasm of the 
insurgent vouths so that they feared no danger, nor were they checked by 
any obstacle. 

THB FBEKGH INTBRVBNB AGAIN: MENTANA, OCTOBER 81ST 

The dangers and obstacles increased immeasurably After long vacilla- 
tion the emperor seeing the impotence of the Italian government to end the 
Garibaldian invasion 1^ determined on French intervention in the Roman 
state. Cialdini’s attempt having failed, tJie king committed to General 
M enabrea the task of forming a new administration. The new ministry 
made known its intentions in a royal proclamation dated October 27th, in 
.which it repudiated fbe flag raised in the papal states, and invited the volun- 
teers to enlist at once in the royal army. This proclamation aimed at a 
double result, the crushing of the Garibaldian invasion and the prevention 
of French intervention. But neither the one nor the other was achieved. 

When the Italian government learned that the French had disembarked 
at Civitavecchia, they then decided to intervene and the royal troops occu- 
pied several places in the pontiflcal states. Although resolved to intervene, 
the government thought it well to offer to Garibaldi an opportunity of retir- 
ing with honour from an enterprise which, in the present state of affairs, 
could not be carried on without usedess bloodshed and the ezpraing of the 
county to grave peril. But (raribaldi, far from accepting uiis anchor of 
salvation, as soon as he knew that ^e French had landed at Civitavecchia 
issued a proclamation to his followers enoour^ng them to remain intrepid 
in the struggle and inviting them to unite with nim at Tivoli so that the 
unification m the country might be compassed by some means (Oc^ber 
81st). The volunteer column bad soarody passed Mentana when Garibaldi 
received the news of a vigorous attack on his vanguard by the papal zouaves. 
Hearing this the general returned to Mentana to avoid the danger of having 
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his left flank turned and endeavoured to keep in his rear the rest of the 
troops that were in the district (November 8rdf). He did not go &r before 
the enemy appeared. Repulsed at the first attack, tliey shorUy returned 
with formidable reinforcements among which were 1,500 FrenohsMB. 'The 
^luflteers could ill stand asunst an enemy so 8U|wrior in numbeie and 
arm^ with good weapons. The chAssepots did horrible exeeutioB. Gari- 
baldi orderra a retreat, took leave of his followers, an«l, having taken steps 
for disbanding the voluntMr oorp^ he recrcMwed the fn>nticr. The Italian 
government ignorant of his intentions had him arrested and kept in 0U8t4.il v 
until the excitement had calmed down. 

The chAssepots had conquered ; the comfiuct of SeptenilNT was destroyed , 
Rome was once more in tlic hands of the French, and 'riirin wept for a sac- 
rifice which had been in vain. The rouil troops coiniuaiided by Cadorna 
remained in the pontifical territories, but tlie French nnniMer having pro- 
tested against this occupation, the governiiicni, not wishing further to aggra- 
vate an already strained situation, ordered them to be recidled and the king 
took advantage of this act of abnegation to stmd a letter to the eiii|M*ror 
Napoleon in which he conjured him, in the interest of the Napoleonic dynasty, 
to break definitely with the clerical [mrty and order the immediate n*(*all id 
the troops from Rome. 

But Napoleon III was deaf to this advice, wliich was nevcrtlieletM wist* ; 
he would not break the hybrid union with the clerical party, and rt*a|ied 
from it, as recompense, the union in the same grave of the |)a\sil moiiarcliy 
and the Napoleonic empire. The answer to I’epoli's letter a as given hy the 
French minister of foreign affairs, Uouher, the faithful executor and inter- 
preter of his masters* ])ollcy. In the dihcussion which took place in the 
legu^tive assembly on the new ex|)editioii to Koine, this miiuster said that 
the Italians had ** never had Rome." 

“We will show him his ‘Never (jamain')^* exclaimed Victor Kmmaniiel 
in good Piedmontese, and he was not satisfied until the |>etulant minister 
had apologised for the unfortunate word, saying it had escajied him in the 
heat of an impromptu speech. 

The king asked the same Mcnabrea to form a new miiiisiry under his 
presidency. Of the old ministers seven remained. 'I'lie truce, which hy 
tacit consent was now enjoyed, gave the new ministry an op|H>rtuiiity of 
occupying themselves seriously with financial quest ions, which since the war, 
of 1866 had again become very grave. This war had in fact cost Italy aix 
hundred millions besides the debt contracted by the acquisition of Venetia; 
the forced tariff had raised the price of gold to fifteen i»er cent., causing grave 
damage to private contracts, and to the state, which was obliged e^h year to 
acquire gold for the payment of the interest of government securities uhroiM ; 




consols, which had fallen to 86 per cent., and in consequence sinister rumoura 
were circulating in the country and abroad to the effect that Italy would 
soon be bankrupt. In the midst of the lugubrious pn^ostications n^de 
about her she aisplayed fresh activity and vigour; “i V‘® which 
enabled dier to support the new subsidies imposed by the diminiwiM finanoee 
of the state, she initiated a new era of economical prosperity, which was soon 
to bring foi^ splendid and unexpected fruit. , . , a • i 

TTie Florentine, Cambrai Digny, was then at the head of the financial 
deportment. He made himself flie defender of the threatoned honour of m 
country, n^ni^ demanded that for great evils extreme remedies should be 
empl^ed. 
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THE BOMAN QUEBTIOK BENBWED 

While parliament was occupied with the financial question, the minister, 
Menabrea, was working to induce the French government to put in force 
again the September convention, and to recall her troops from Rome. ^ Tha 
Italian minister offered to guarantee to the pope perfect liberty for the 
exercise of his spiritual power, and to assume for Italy a considerable part 
of the pontifical debt, in guarantee of the serious nature of his offer, he 
pointed to the elements of the authority to be henceforth recognised in the 
kingdom, which would lead to the disappearance of all traces of agitation 
and to the closing forever of the era of factiouB revolutions, of conspiracies and 
of individual initiative. But the French government ^d not share these 
rose-coloured visions of the Italian minister, and brought forward informa- 
tion proving the existence of Mazzinian working^ in the peninsula. Menabrea, 
seeing there was nothing more to do, resigned his diplomatic position in the 
chamW of deputies at the end of March, 1869. 

No better effect resulted from another much more important attempt, 
made this time by the king, Victor Emmanuel. Moved by the desire of 
re-establishing with Napoleon III the friendly relations interrupted by the 
events of 1867, and of assuring the preservation of peace in Europe, which 
the strained relations existing between France and Prussia threatened to 
disturb, he took the initiative of proposing a triple alliance between Italy, 
France, and Austria, of which the fundamental condition wai^the evacuation 
of Rome by the French troops, and the formal recognition of the principle of 
non-intervention in Italian affairs. The three contracting powers would 
then have acted together in all important questions of European politics, 
guaranteeing reciprocidly the integrity of their respective territories and 
not taking any resolution of generu importance without the consent of all. 
But neither the persuasions of the emperor of Austria nor those of his cousin, 
Prince Jerom^ were able to influence Napoleon’s decision. He held Arm to 
his refusiJ with regrard to the evacuation of Rome, and as this was the 
fundamental, the whole plan was abortive, and this on the eve of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

The year 1868 was celebrated by the marriage of the crown prince to his 
cousin Margaret of Savoy. The fiancee of Prince Humbert, an archduchess 
, of Austria, having died, the minister Menabrea proposed to the king the 
granddaughter of the duke of Genoa as a wife for his son. The proposal 
pleased the king and the prince, and on the 22nd of April the marriage was 
celebrated. The new year opened with painful events, the application of the 
tax on flour giving rise to tumults and seditious movements which obliged 
the government to use measures of great severity. In Emilia and Roumania 
scenes of bloodshed and destruction occurred. General Cadorna, sent to this 
province to re-establish order, fulfilled his thankless task in such a way as to 
merit the praise of parliament. 

The agitation by which the country was disturbed in 1869, was the work 
of the Mazzinians. Mazzini had produmed from London, ” Italy must froe 
herself from a monarchy, since it nas shown that it will not and cannot gpve 
to Italy, either unity, mdependence, or liberty.” And the disciples of the 
prophet speedily tran^ted the republioan words into action, raising tumults 
and discussions in all the principal cities of Italy. As we have seen, the 
French government had given warning of the Mazzinian sect, deriving from 
thenoeareasonforiefosingtheevaonariondE RomebytheFreiichtroops. The 
Mazzinians, to insure soooeBS» had endaavoazed to ooznipt the army, eqpe- 
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dally making thdr insidioiis adTancaa to inferior officers. A lev allowed 
themselveB to be drawn into the trap and expiated their perjury with their 
lives. The cm of Corroral Baiwuiti aroused general interest, lie was a 
young man of twenty* the support and hope of his aged parents, but the 
ipinieter of war Qovone declare that if the army were not to be demoralised 
an example must be made, and Barsanti was shot August 27th, 1870, in the 
ndghbourhood of Milan. A few days In^fure this execution Maisini by 
Govone’s orders had been arrested in MLhin and bnmght under a strong 
guard to the fortress of Gaeta. With the removal of the chief, the rep i*- 
lican agitation died away to give place to another and a very different i nc. 
which was that of the restoration of Uonie to Italy and the Vinal fall «»f the 
pope’s temporal power. 

PAPAL INFALLIBILITY PIUKLAIMKO (IHfltt A.l».) 

The ministry of Lanza and Sella found itself friim its birth face to fsee 
with extraordinary circumstances, deiiiniiding i\w greatest seenev on the 
part of the Italian government if dangers and iniMfortiiiieH were to Ih> a\erted 
from the state. The convocation of the Vatican eouiied a as fixed for 
December 8tk, 18C9. In the speech from the I'rown, Viet or Kiiiinuniiel hiul 
expressed the hope that from this assembly would ihmk^ noiih* eziin*Msic»ii 
conciliating faith and science, religion and civil life. Tlie aNsembly pro- 
claimed instead the dogma of papal infallibility, thus setting the hi*u1 to the 
antithesis between church and state. As with the preeeding niiiiiHtr> so 
with the new ; the fiiiaiiciul question was their priiiei)Uil f*are. Tlie Fruiicu- 
Prussian War broke out about the middle of July, 1H70. 

SOME TAKEN FROM THE POl'K (1H70 A.I>.) 

The ruin of the Napoleonic principality in 1870 leiiioMMl half of the 
obstacles which had hitherto prevented Italy from sohing the Konsui (pieM- 
tion in a manner conformable to national intercHts. At the first Freueh 
reverses the imperial government had recalled the garrison from Rome, 
declaring tliat they trusted to their loyalty for the faithful ohjiervaiiee of the 
convention of September 15th. This was a strunge appeal to the lowdty of 
the Italian government regarding what had been so disloyally set aside hy the 
imperial government. However, the minister Lanza kept faithfully to 
the convention* impelled by a sentiment of noble honest}, s(» that it might 
not seem Italy had taken advantage of the powerlessness caused hy the 
defeats snstained by her ancient ally, to lay hands upon Rome, iiut when 
the empire fell and was succeeded by a republic all eauses for scruples van- 
ished and the duty of the government to settle the Roman qu(*htion for the 
good of the nation oonld no longer be delayed. 

In vain bad Victor Emmanuel sent his envoy to Rome with an aiiUigrajih 
letter in which he appealed to the heart of the pope with the affection of a 
son, the loyalty of a King* and the soul of an ItaUan,” that he would permit 
the royal troops, already posted in the outskirts of Rome, tfi enter and 
oooupy such positions in the Roman territoiy as was nece«ry for the main- 
tenance of order and tba safe-guarding of the pontiff. Pius IX held nrmly 
to his refusal, saying he would yield to force but not to injustice. 

Then it was neoesaaiy to resort to force. The government gave orders 
to General Gadoma to pass the borders with his troops, at the same 

time informing the European govemsients* by means of a circular letter* of 
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tlw fetdntion taken and juatifying its action by pointing ont the impoen- 
bility of reconciling Italy with jpa^ Rome and the necearity of procnring 
peace and seouiity lor Iwy. Iiie note then resMured the powers as to the 
steps Itfdy would take for the safeguard of the pope’s spuitnal power so 
that his liberty and independence might be complete. On September^ 11th 
Cardona entered the pontifical territories. On the 17th the Italian 
were at Civitavecchia, and on the 19th under the walls of Rome. 

But Pius IX had determined on his course of conduct and was resolved 
to pursue it at any cost. His views were expressed in his letter written Sep- 
tember 19th to General Kanzler, the commander-in-chief of the papal forces. 
In it Pius IX ordered Kanzler to treat with the enemy on m slightest 
breach of the walls of Rome ‘^as the defence was solely to be sufficient 
to serve as proof of an act of violence and nothing more.” And so it hap- 
pened ; at n^f-past five on the morning of September 2lBt the Italian sol- 
diers opened fire between the Pia and Sie Sormra gates and at the g^te of 
St. John and St. Panoras, and hardly was a breach made when the papal 
troops ceased fire and hoisted the white flag on all the batteries. A messen- 
ger was sent to Cadorna and it was speedUy agreed that B;ome should sur- 
render aU but the Leonine city,^ which should for the present remain under 
the jurisdiction of the pope. Then the papal troops were awarded the hon- 
ours of war, but were obliged to lay down arms and flags. The peasant 
soldiers were sent back to their homes and all foreigners despatched to their 
respective countries at the expense of the Italian govemmenti^ 


THE PLEBISCITE 

General Gadoma’s first act was to nominate a provisional government 
which should direct the affairs of the state until the people imd decided 
which form of government they wished to have. October 2nd was fixed for 
the plebiscite. The people of the Roman provinces were called upon to 
answer whether they wished to be united under the constitutional govern- 
ment of Victor Emmanuel and his royal descendants. Out of 167,^8 
inscribed, 135,291 responded to the appeal; the ballot gave 188,681 ayes and 
1,507 noes. Thus the Roman people placed with their own hands the burial 
stone on the kingdom of the popes.* 

Victor Emmanuel in receiving the plebiscite declared that he was firmly 
resolved to uphold the liberty of the church and the independence of the 
sovereign pontiff. Thus was accomplished the last act of the redemption of 
Italy. The generation which had in its youth beheld Italy downtrodden, 
now in its maturer years had the joy of seeing her rise again a nation, free 
and united. And whoever writes we history of this great event can add to 
the ancient glories of liberty this new and more splenud triumph that under 
her »gis a nation arose and a principle made it one. 


E TIm bomlMirdmait kited from 6 'SO a . h . to 10:80 a . m ., the white flic heliig hoiiled it 
Broom of the kmee tiiv greitly, Cadorni admitting SS-kUled ladw wonnded on hie 
ride, thoogh the estimates ranged u hi^ u 8,000 ; hot Beaoflorts thinks this a manifeit eiag- 
geiauon. Aooording to O'CleryS the pontlfloal troops lost 10 killed and 68 wonndedLf 

[> Few dates In modem European histom equal in aigniflosnoe that of Ssptemher SOIk 
1870, when the Italian troops under General Cadoma took poasearion of Borne In the name of 
the Italian nation, and completed at one stroke both the work of the Biaomlmenlo and the 
destroetion of the temporal power of the Boman poatlflLd] ^ 

[* O'deiy,* however, oalls the fdeblsotte a **dlenaoafiil fuoe,** oomparlng it with that tiy 
whhmNspokon III seenred his vote. Ho pointionttiiiat in BoaBe,whare several thaamndemro 
I for the pope, onij 48 voted for him. Beaafloitr saga that om foiaim asnlptor voted 81 
i^bdiwehaUeBgBd, sndfhatwlMkhaBteweBSMimmtoii^ 
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were exempted from taking the oath of allegianoe to the king and the exe- 
quatur and the royal placet were abolished, and every other form of Mvem- 
mental assent in the publication and execution of acts of ecclenastical 
authority. For hitherto there had been no separate provision for such acts, 
and these acts of authority regarding the dispoud of ecdesiastical funds*and 
the preferment to benefices great or small, excepting to those of Rome and 
the suburban sees, had been subject to the exe^uOur and royal placet. 

These were the principal enact- 
” — "" " ments of the law of papu guaran- 

^ As miffht have been foreseen 

the pope did not accept them but 

governments of Europe on the 

contra:^ acknowledged the law, 

recognising that it waa impossible 
^ fti^^ninge anything better oalcu- 
^ lated to secure the independence 
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uMj Y CAPITAL OF 

June, 1871, Hi pursuance of 
> n engagements giren by the 

government the transference of 
the cwital was effected. On Sun- 
day, Jmy 2nd, the king made his 

~ memories must have been evolved 

’> by this entry of the king of Italy 

^ into the eternal city, for from the 

triumphs of the Roman rulers, 
' * repuolicans or casars, to the expe- 

I ditions of the Frank and German 

I kings of the Middle Ages, Rome 

Tokb or FhAjjrm was full of splendid memories. 

But the former came to celebrate 
the triumph of their violence over some unfortunate nation, and the latter 
to revive the casarean institutions under the title of their ascendency over 
the other Christian nations of Europe — their empire over Italy. 

In Victof Emmanuel’s entry into Rome force was replaced by the right 
of a nation to live free under the leaderriiip of the grrat motto of Ituy, 
from whom it had till now been separated. The p()pe did not come to meet 
and bless the king, but he who has the benediction of his country is in 
safety, and as he reached the Quirinal be ezblaimed : ‘‘At last we are here 
and hm we will stay.” ^ 

To this solemn enl^ of the king of Italy to Rome otto memorabSe events 
quickly succeeded. The insngniatlDii of ‘ttoMent Cenis tundiri broke 

% 

f •« The diean ctf hk life era ewoanllML aed In a BMer noa flsttnliis 

TetthknissifBsiiotwlttuntllBdMni rilhsr* Tp he lb seesmeis heaiaaM teveto 
ffeltok W Mk n g , MidbecrowiiedL to nilri ^Sl in^ hytl^ehMid• of the l e ae r a h ii jWBffl fe 
that ellr«rjto>®*>‘*B®BbselMBBhe lies heaesferth to MhegiBiqMAtheaMt^ 
■ad ell, nMrOis MsiBwelife eirt ei n eti oa , *A Mema ct eUmo < el rekw w ee/*^— eP B Kits .c!) 
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down the barrier of the Aliw between Ital> and France. Natioiu oveithroa 
the barriers which nature has placed between them to faeilitale the inter- 
change of their p^uots to their mutual benefit. It is the eve of fratemit > 
amone nations initiated on the ruins of centuries (»f strife. 

. On November 27th the Italian parliament assembled for the first time iii 
Rome at Montroitorio. The speech from tlie tlirone was as the oiiTUiiuitani*ea 
demanded, majestic and solemn. ** Here where our people/’ it said, ** after 
being disMrsed through many centuries, are gathered for tlie fiiNt time in the 
majesty of their representatives ; here where we recognise the motheiH)OQiilr\ 
of our dreams, all things speak to us of greatness. At the same line all 
things remind us of our duty.” And furtlier on it was announced that 
national unity had been accomplished without the interniption of friendly 
relations with other countries. 

The Lanza ministry had already entcrid u|Min the fourth year of its exist- 
ence ; and it was the first time since the founding of the kingdom of Italy 
that a ministry had lasted so long. Andh«iidl\ wmh the transfer competed 
when the truce betw'een the paities was hiokm, ami the full of the ministry 
ensued. In its latter days Italy had hetn tlie death of t liter grc*at Mtnots 
— Mazzini in 1872, Manzoni and llathiA/i in the following } ear. Tue time 
has not yet arrived for us to judge these im n with a ttniiierute mind or 
with a heart free from nabsum. ^la//iiii dud at Pisa, Maidi lOth, lh72 ; 
he had lived long enough to see Ital> fiie and united ; and although this 
did not correspond with his ideal of Ital}, he (oiild take pleasure in the 
thought of having helped so mueh to coiniiass hei it suriection and to intro- 
duce the conception of lutioiial unity whuh had foi c eiiluiies been the ideal 
of philosophers, so that it became a national idta and a historieal fact. 
Kattazzi died at an unfortunate moment nn the c\e of the acression to 
power of the Left. He could have instilled discipline into this lietoro- 
geneous party and rendered it a useful instruiiicnt of go\eriiiiient after 
having bMn for sixteen years the part^ of opposition. He was taken away 
just when he could have renderecl such gre.it serMce to the country, the 
country which he loved so much though bad foitune had made him semn 
to be its evil genius. 


THE MZNGHBTTI MlNISTUt (I87J-1870 A.D.) 

The task of forming a new ministry was gnen bjr the king to Marco 
Minghetti who was leader of the opposition w hich was in the niiijority against 
the fidlen minist^. The first note of the new ministry was a tnumph of 
foreign policy. The visit of Victor Emmanuel to the emperors of Austria 
and Germany in their respective capitals in September, 1878, had placed a 
seal on the friendship of the two Transalpine jiowerB. 

Successful as was the foreign policy of the government, it was counter- 
balanced by its unfortunate home policy. It will be forever a stain on its 
honour that on August 2nd, 1874, the minister Cantelli ordered the arrest 
and imprisonment of twenty-nine rnrablicans who had assembled under the 
preafdeiiiMMf Aurelio Saffi in the Villa Ruffi to discuss tlie course to be 
adopted l^heir party wriA regard to questions interesting to the country 
ana the Ime of conduct to be puraned in the event of a general election. 
However, the judicial authoritiea were perfectly just to the twimty-nine, and 
aoquittmg them idl showed tiiat if a police-ridden and Ucentiomi ministry 
wqi atiR possible in Italy, the era of partisan and cormptible magistruy wu 
over. In 1874 t^ visits of the emperor of Austria to Venice and of the 
m w,— woa, IX. If 
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emperor of German^r to Milan helped to distract the attention of the country 
from the tumult which reigned in parliamenta^ parties and the revolution 
which they were preparing. The successor of Barbarossa came in October, 
1874, to greet the lung of Italy in the Lombardian metropolis and there to 
consecrate by his presence the devation of the Italy which his predecessors 
had for so many centuries oppressed and martyrised. This splendid epilogue 
of the epic which had taken Italy from Novara to Rome was the fruit of the 
new civilisation which repeats by the will of the nation the judicial reason 
of its political existence ; and this was pri- 
marily due to the miracle of a king in whom 
the glorious epic was personified. 

But although the ministry had had its 
share in this marvellous event it had not suc- 
ceeded in strengthening its existence, and 
already the members of the government, after 
having cradled themselves in rose-coloured 
hopes, on the eve of the re-mning of parlia- 
ment, in the autumn of 187^ felt the ground 
tremble beneath their feet. The opposition 
had become more audacious and more aggres- 
sive. It was the Right which had constituted 
the kingdom, after it had been set free by force 
of arms and made it reallfr respected abroad 
and orderly and tranquil at home, as Minghetti 
said on the eve of giving up the government 
of it to the Left. Minghetti sent in his resigna- 
tion which was accepted. The king intrusted 
to Depretis, the leader of the opposition, the 
task of forming a new cabinet. Tlie Left, after 
having been tlie opposition for sixteen years, 
became the governing party. 

DEATH OF VTCTOB EMBCAKUEL AJSfD PIUS I\ 

Less than two years had passed since the 
accession to power of the Left when Italy was 
stunned by a calamity as jmat as it was unex- 
, pected. At the end of 1877 the king went to 

Turin to pass Christmas. Going on a hunting 
A PsASAHT CoiTijin expedition at the foot of the Alps he remained 

two days defying the cold of the season. On 
his return to Rome he felt very unwell, having shivering fits and nausea ; 
but he paid no attention, thinking it was a passing Indisposition. He took 
to his bed January 6th. Three days later Victor Emmanuel was no more. 

At this time Pope Pius IX was also on his death-bed. Hearing that 
Victor Emmanuel was at the point of death he mve his consent to the 
Viatico being carried to him, though the Quirinaf was a forlmlden spot. 
And when he heard that he was dead he exclaimed that he umL died as a 
Christian, a sovereign, and an honest man. A few days later he followed 
him to the tomb. 

What a multitude of thoughts arise in the mind as we see these 
tombs open almost contemporaneously, one to leeeive the remains of the last 
pope-kii^, and the other those of the first king of Italy. In these two menare 
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penonified one of the greatest epochs of history, an ejK»ch fertile in the most 
glorioos events which can take place in a nation. It is the epoch of a free 
state and a risen nation. And tneae tao men were the artificers of the pr(»- 
digious event — Pins IX by the religious impulse given to the Italian rvyo 
lution in its first phases ; Victor Emmanuel by having constituted binim*lf 
the champion of independence of unity and of the liMrty of Italy. From 
this moment the two men drifted opart. Pius IX resumed the life traced 
for him by pap^ tradition. Victor Emmanuel remained faithful to his m's- 
sion and did his duty to the last day of his life. A grateful nation by t * 
mouth of its representatives proclaimed him 'i'he Father of his countr}.' < 
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CHAPTER XXII 
RECENT HISTORY 

[1878-1906 A.D ] 


No flovenign ever moanted hie throne amid Rxeater tokens of good 
will on the pirt of the nation than did King Humbert I o%the death 
of hia father, whom he siux^eded as quietly as if the Italian kingdom 
had existed for generations under the princes of the house of Bavo) 

It was a fiti iking proof how completely that royal house had Identifled 
itself wiUi the national cause, which had had no firmer supporter than 
Victor Emmanuel His son was no leas true to It He commenced 
hia reign on the 9th of Januaiy, 1878, and proved himself one of the 
best sovereigns who ever governed a free people He faithfully 
adhered to those prmciples of constitutional liberty which have deliv- 
ered Italy from despotism, revoluUon, and foreign ooonpation He 
placed himself above party stnfe and took bw plaoe as chief of the 
nauon, leaving to it the exercise of the nghts secured by its free insti- 
tutions. He devoted himself unapannpy to bis royal duUes, and , 
sympathised by word and deed with the nation's joys and sorrows 
^ whole conduct, as that of his queen and his son, justly won the 
hearts of his people.— PauaTii.* 


The entry of Franoesoo Crispi into the Depretis cabinet (December, 
1877) had pl^ed at the ministry of the interior a strong hand and sure e}e 
at a moment when tliey were about to become imperatively necessar}. 
Crispi was the only man of truly statesmanlike calibre in the ranks of the 
Left. Formerly a friend and disciple of Mazzini, with whom he had broken 
on the question of the monarchical form of TOvemment which Crispi beiie\ed 
indispensable to the unification of Italy, he nad afterwards been one of Gari- 
baldrs most efficient coadjutors and an active member of the party of 
action.** Passionate, not always scrupulous in liis choice and use of political 
weapons, intensely j^triotic, loyal with a loyalty based rather on reason than 
sentiment, ouiok-witted, prompt in action, determined and martinacious, 
he poBsesM in eminent degree many qualities lacking injffiner liberal 
chieftains. 0 

Of Crispi, a less moderate opinion is given in the work of Bolton King 
and Thomas Okey<^: 

M Criqii was a much abler man than Depretis. He had, at all events, 
grandiose politics, a considerable capacity of leading men, a force and an 
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insistence thst fsscinated Italy, and for a time made him more worshipiied 
and more hated than any Italian statesman of this (*eneratiun. He was as 
unscrupulous as Depretis in hts methods, and he hod a hardy inconsistency 
that came not so much from any deliberate dislionesty as from an impolsive- 
nesssthal made him the slave to the passion of Uie moment, quite forgetful 
of the promises and the |iolic\ of yesterday. 

** At one moment he paradetl his friendliness to France, a month or tuo 
later he was irritating her h\ hot and fcKilish speeches. Now lie |KHied as an 
anti-clencal and free-thinker , now he H{H>ke as one a ho longed for racon 
ciliation with the Vatican. In 1886 he said that the * workman nitiat le 
freed from the sla%er} of capital*, in 18m he charged muialisiii with 
* raising the light of sixiliation to a science * The wildest faiit les, madcap 
adventiiies, anything that was showy and darrliiig stisid foi htatesniaiiship 
1894 he believed, on the sagucstof forged e\ idence, that the Sicilian 
socialists were plotting to suriender the island to France W he n the Bus 
sian exiles crowded into Itah after the assassination of Alexander 11, Ciispi, 
then an ez-mmister and o\er sixty }ears old, preached a ciiisade of c i\iliHeci 
nations against Russia. He was a sasage, ]uiaHionate iiglitc i, who stuck at 
no 8everit>, however unjust or unconstitutional, towards a iKiliticul oiqiu- 
nent, .ind whose intolerance grew till the ex -democrat became eMeiitiufl} a 
despot *’<* 

Hardly had Cnspi assumed oflice when the iinex|»ected death of Victor 
Emmanuel Il,aB pre\iou8ly dcscrilied, stirred national feeling to an unprece- 
dented depth, ana placed the contiiiuit> of monarchical institutions in Italy 
upon tiial before Europe. For thiit} \ears Victor Enimiinuel had bicn the 
central point of national horics, the token and embcKliment of the struggle 
foi national redemption. He had led the countr> out of the deK|xindenc > 
which followed the defeat of No\ara and the abdication of ('hurles AlU'rU 
through all the vicissitudes of national iinitication to the tiiiul tnumph at 
Rome. His disappearance snapped the chief link with tlie heroic intiikI 
and removed from tlie helm of state a ruler of large heart, great ex|ierience, 
and civil courage, at a moment when elements of continuity were needed and* 
\ital problems of internal reorganisation liad still to lie faced 

Crispi adopted the measures necess^y to insure the tranquil accession 
of King Humbert with a cuiick eneigy which precluded an\ radical cir 
republican demonstrations. His influence decided the choice of the Koiiian 
Pantheon as the late monarch's bunal-place, in spite of fonmclabh* pn*futiire 
from the Piedmontese, who wished Victor Emmanuel II to rest with the 
Sardinian kings at Superga. He also persuaded the new ruler to inaugu- 
rate, as King Humbert I, the new dynastical ejicxih of the kings of lul\, 
instead of continuing as Humliert IV the succession of the kings of Sarditiuk 

Before the commotion caused by the death of Victor Lromanuel had 
passed away, the decease of Pius IX, February 7th, 1878, had, as we have 
seen, plaoeci further demands upon Crispi's sagacity and promptitude. Like 
Victor Emmanuel, Pius IX had been bound up with the lustory of tlie 
Riaorgimento, but, unlike him, had representeci and emlKidied the anli- 
natioml, retj^nary spirit. lla\ing once let slip the opportunity whieh 
premted itauf in 1846-1848, of placing the pa^y at the head of the unitary 
movement, he had seen himself driven from Rome, despoiled piec emcal of 
papal temtoiT, redneed to an attitnde of perpetual protest, and finally cem- 
fined, yplimtanly, but still confined, writhin the wslls of the Vatican. Eccle 
siastusauj, he had become the instrument of the tnumph of Jesuit influence, 
and h ad m tom aet his aeal upon the dc^gma of the immsculste conception, 
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ihe syllsbuB, and papal infallibility. Yet, in spite of all, his jovial disposi- 
tion and good-humoured cynicism saved him from unpopularity, and ren- 
dered his death an occasion of mourning. Notwithstanding the TOntifP's 
bestowal of the apostodio benediction in arUmdo mortis upon victor Emman- 
uel, the attitude of the Vatican had remained so inimical as to make* it 
doubtful whether the conclave would be held in Rome. 

Grispi, whose strong anti-derioal convictions did not prevent him from 
regarding the papacy as preeminently an Italian institution, was determined 
both to prove to the Catholic world the practical independence of the gov- 
ernment of the church and to retain for Rome so potent a centre of univer- 
sal attraction as the presence of the future pope. The sacred college of 
cardinals having decided to hold the conclave abroad, Grispi assured them 
of absolute freedom if they remained in Rome, or of protection to the 
frontier, should they mij^rate ; but warned them that, once evacuated, the 
Vatican would be occupied in the name of the Italian government and be 
lost to the church as hmquarters of the papacy. 

The cardinals thereupon overruled their former decision, and the con- 
clave was held in Rome, the new pope, Gardinal Pecci, bein^ elected on the 
20th of February, 1878, without let or hindrance. The ItaUan government 
not only prorogued the chamber during the conclave to prevent unseemly 
inquiries or demonstrations on the part of deputies, but by means of Man- 
cini, minister of justice and Garmnal di Pietro, assured the new pope 
protection during the settlement of his outstanding personal affairs, an assui^ 
ance of which I«o XIII, on the evening after his election, took fuU advan- 
tage. At the same time the duke of Aosta, commander of the Rome army 
corps, ordered the troops to render royal honours to the pontiff should he 
officially appear in the capital. 

King Humbert addressed to the pope a letter of congratulation upon his 
election, and received a courteous reply. The improvement thus signalised 
in the relations between Quirinal and Vatican was further exemplified on the 
18th of October, 1878, when the Italian TOvemment accepted a papal formula 
with regard to the granting of the royal eafsgwOnr for bwops, whereby the> , 
upon nomination by the holy see, recognised state control over, and made 
application for, the payment of their tmporalities.« 

XBBEDBNTISM, THB TRIPLE AUAAEGE AKD TRABFOBMISHO " 

The partnership of Depretis and Grispi in the cabinet had a short life. 
Grispi was attackea as a bigamist, and while the courts declared his earlier 
mariiage in 1868 null and void and ratified his later marriage, the popular 
outcry compelled his resignation. The election of the leader of the JLeft, 
Gairoli, who was an enemy of Depre^ and who defeated him on a taxation 
question, led Depretis to renni. Gairoli formed a new cabinet with Gount 
Gorti in oham oi foreign a£irs. He represented Italy at the congress of 
Berlin in 1878, where he witnessed Austrian triumphs over Italian policy. 
This caused a fall in his popularity and the aotivitv of revolutionary oodies 
called irredentists, from their desire for the ^ redemption '* of 0mt and 
Trieste from Austria, provoked an agitation whi«di 1 m Corti to resiip in 
October. In November a wretch named Passanante attempted to assasiiinate 
the king at Naples. The king defended himself with his sabre, but there 
vras an outburst of public indignation against the ministrv in qpite of the 
fact that Gairoli had bravely thrown hinSalf in front of ms sovereign and 
received a serious dagger-wound. 
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Cairoli resiened and Depretis camo baiL into poiicr, onl} to }ield again 
to Cairoli in July, 1879. Cairolfs foroign |iolu> was again ao weak aa to 
ment the epigram of Bonghi,« that it was marked by enormous mental 
impotence balanced by equal moral weakne^' In Novemlier Cairoh mu* 
compelled to call Depretis to hia aid in tlie face of a financial ciiaia» whu h 
was made the more dangerous by Depretis* plan for spending over lDrt\ 
million pounds on the building of railaH>H 

It was a 1 ail way which brought about a misunderstanding with Frati<«\ 
and gave Ital> anotlier humiliation in her foreign affairs Italian inllui 1 1 
in Tunis was tlireatened by French aggrcMsion, and a railway built then* t»> 
an E^lidi company was the subject of a rnalry between the tao countri w 
The English courts presented the French from buying it, whin upon the 
Italians secured it at a price estimated at eight timra its lalue. Ibe in xt 
}ear, 1881, the French, after some dithiuliies with a Tunisian tube, seireil 
Tabaroa and Biserta, comtiellmg tlie l»ev of 1 unis, who had protested in \uin 
to the powen, to accept a French protectorate *1 his oauseil great escitement 
in Italy, and Cairoli was forced to resign b> a lote of want of confuli iin 

On account of the dissenbions in the purt\ of tbc Left the king apiwah d 
to the leader of the Right, Sella, but tin 1 1 ft reiiiiiteil agaiiist tins Iohh of 
power and Depretis be«»nie ministit, siifliring a new huiniliutnui in tbc 
massacre of Italian workmen at Marseillts on the return of Knuiili hoIcIhm 
from Tunis. Riots in Romo during a pnicciwion tarrying tlie mnains of 
Pius IX from St. Peter's to San Xoicnro showed fuiihtr governmental 
feebleness. 

A new problem now agitated the politK<i of Itiih Thero was an oppor* 
tunity to strengthen Italy's position iii the cy es of Liiiope by iiiteriiig ii tuple 
alliance with Germany and Austria Hit kight sirongh fa^oiirnl this, but 
the Centre wished to keep on good tciins (H]Hf iall> witn France, while ( rmpi 
and otheis in the Left leaned towards AiiKlria Ihe irrecbiituit agitation 
and a fear that Austria might throw her infliiince in ta\our of the {laiiuiy 
decided the matter in favour of the tripk alliaucc '1 lie visit to Austna of 
King Humbert and hia queen Marghorita f iirlbt rt d the nmttc r 1 he op|«|^- 
Bilion of Depretis was fiwly overcome and the oflinsive ami defensive treaty 
of the triple albanoe was signed 20th, 1KK2 Hie tn it) wan, howe\er, 
kept a secret until March, 1888. £ut the position of Italy in the alliance 
was not one of much honour, and while it minimised the chances of a ns- 
toration of the papal power, it brought Italy into some danger from I* i ante. 
On March 17th, 1887, the alliance was renewed on better tciins for Italy 

In the meanwhile, in 1881, the suffrage had, by lowering ilie tax quiilific a- 
tions, been enlarged from 800,000 to 2,000,000 ; at the same time it had In cn 
extended to practically every man able to read and write. 1 he state ownc r- 
ahip and building of railways, whose income was far less than estimdUd, 
together with the forced currency and the expenditurea on public works and 
vanous financial expenments, as well as a tendency to vote public works in 
return for local support, bsive kept Italian finances in a cntical condition, 
thonghi, in general, the industrial affairs of Italy have shown a steady 
impiovemrat and sanitary legislation has received attention. 'I he increase* 
of the anii^ and of the navy has also been maiked, the new arm) bill of 
1882 having given neat satisfaction to Ganbaldi just before his death at 
Capr^ June 2nd, lw2. 

The long tennre of power by the Left bad at the same time caused dissen- 
sions m its nudm and nequent compromises with factions of the Right, caus- 
ing a gradual partiaan **tiBnsformatioD,*’ called the frsffonminie, — it was 
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really another name for chaos. The blame for this is generally laid on 
D^retia, who, in hia four recompositions of his cabinet between 1881 and his 
death, July 29th, 1887, had made many aJlianoea with the Right. It ia cus- 
tomary to heap upon hia memory the blame for a large |)art of the financial 
and political distreasea of the country. He had a large infiuence also in, the 
none too fortunate colonial policy of Italy. * 

In 1884, in return for lending support to the British policy in regard to 
Egypt, Italians were encouraged to seize Beilul and Massawa. England also 
invited It^y to join her in pacifying the Soudan, an invitation the more cor- 
dially accepted from the massacre in Assab of an exploring party under the 
Italian royal commissioner. In January, 1885, an Italian expedition occu- 
pied Beilul and Massawa and began to extend the zone of occupation. This 
aroused the negvM of Abyssinia and Alul^ the roi of Tigre who attacked the 
Italian exploring parties. The Abyssinians massacred a force of five hun- 
dred officers and men and mutilated the dead at Dogali, January 26th, 1887. 
All Italy was liorrified at this atrocity and Crispi, having b^n called to 
Depretis’ cabinet, threw his infiuence to the vindication of the country’s 
dignity. The nfgv» of Abyasinia, though he had 100,000 men against Italy's 
20,000, opened negotiations for peace and turned against the Mahdists ny 
whom he was defeated and killed March 10th, 1889. A war of succession 
arose in which an ancient enemy of the neguM^ Menelek, king of Shoa, signed 
the treaty of Ucciali, which the Italians construed as a protectorate. 

But King Menelek, having received the submission of his rival Maxmasha, 
became more independent in his tone towards the Italians. Af^^r an Italian 
expedition under General Baratieri had achievedj^at success in Eritrea over 
the Mahdists, Menelek, in 1893, repudiated the Treaty of Ucciali. His coali- 
tion with Mangash^ in which he was easily defeated in Januair, 1895, led 
Baratieri to push on to Adowa and even to Axum, the holy city of Abyssinia. 
In December, however, the Abyssinians arose and the Italian forces suffered 
several defeats, ending in the great disaster of Adowa March 1st, 1896, where 
the Italians lost 6,000 men and nearly 4,000 prisoners. Baratieri fied pre- 
cipitately, leaving his troops to follow ; but General Baldissera, who had 
been previously sent to replace Baratieri, succeeded in making terms with 
Menelek and securing the release of the prisoners. 

THE POWER OF CRIBPI 

• 

Shortly after the death of Depretis, Crispi, now sixty-eight years old, 
came into power and assumed that predominance which he held for so many 
years. Efforts at conciliatioxi with the Vatican, where the pope called him- 
self a prisoner had no success. Crispi was strongly in favour of the Triple 
Alliance and did little to conciliate French feeling. He had much support 
from the Right until, in 1891, he lost his temper during a speech and rebuked 
them for their interruptions. Such feeling was raisea against him that he 
resigned and was succeeded by the marquis de Rudini, the leader of the 
Ri^ht. Crispi had been accused of ^ megriomania,” but he had, by culti- 
vating the friendship of Bismarck and paying him a visit, so stren^bened 
Italy's position that the Rudini cabinet seemed weak by oompariso^|^d fell 
in 1892, being succeeded by Giolitti, whose administration ushered m ^what 
proved to be the most unfortunate period of Italian history since the com- 
pletion of national unity." Bank scandals and other revelations of coimp 
tion brought about the fall of the cabinet, weakened by its attitude towards 
an insurrection doe to popular discontent in Sicily. 
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The strong hand of Crispi put an end to the riots Ujm his retiim in 
December, 1893, to the mmistiy, and heroic efforts acre made by his minister 
of finance, Sonnino, whose measures were so severe, howeyer, that Cnspi 
became the \ictim of an unnsuall} violent aar of defamation, in ahioh his 
politioal and pn\ate life was exposed to all imaginable accusation, just or 
otheraise. An attack a as made upon his life by an anarchist and a few 
months later a mass of stolen documeiiUi acre brought before the ohanilier 
by Giolitti, who endeavoured to prosecute Cnspi but a as c*om|ielled b\ a 
counter-suit to flee to Berlin The radii al leailer Cii\tilotti madeaiiither 


attempt to prove Crispi guilt} of embe/zleiniiit Ihe eflort failed, thou^*h 
public respect for the condition of iMihtus suf- 
fered a great diminution Onspi had gained a % 

great majority at the election of but fell « 

before the disaster at Adoaa in . 

Uis successor Kudini gai e assistanc e to Cas a- ^ 

lotti’s effort to disgrace Crispi, but aitlioiit hin • 

0688, as has been said, and after a {»ei scout urn of ^ 

two }earB a parliamentary commission iindiLuti d ^ jtf iT * *i 

Crispi of dishonestv, though finding him guilty f! 

of irregularity. Public discontent brought alsmt, y* 

in May, 1898, riots in the south of Italy 'Ihtst* " 

were put down with an inexcusable se\ erit\ eM|M. - T rliM^ ' 

cially at MiLin where the repression amounted rd^fH J fnSffi’ 

almost to a massacie The month liefore Cnspi, U | MIQf 

who had resigned his seat m parliament, had Ims ii ! ajM wBl* 

returned b} an enormous majority from Palermo 

In June the liudini ministiy fell and Liiigi 

Pelloux, a general of Savo}, succeeded, but he % ^!rrrT||fc 

resigned after a defeat at the polls in June , PtOO, ^ 

and was followed by a moderate liberal caliiiiet ]||^ jMi 

under Saracco. ' Ja ' r— 


DEATH OF KIKO HUMBERT, OF CRISPI, AVD OI< 

“» Atfll 

Shortly after, July 29th, 1900, an ananhist • 

named Bresci assassinated King Humbert nhile 
be was returning from the distnbution of prizes 

at an aUiletic carnival at Monza. King Humlicrt ^ , 

was a monarch whose personal magnetism and \biiics 

courage and whose tenderness to his people liad 

atoned for his lack of great political distinction Dining tin flood of 1882, 
and after the earthquake of 1883, and during the cholera e]>ifb niii of 18KI, he 
had ndeed his own life to aid the sufferers. He go\crmd in strict accord 
with the constitution. His death brought genuine public grief, for his 


A Ihi nwAv ( r At Mass ■ 

\ Bines 

Dining till flood of 1882, 


BirrMrm 


The prince of Naples, his only son, succeeded the king, and biok ihe title 
Yiotor T&nnui.n iiftl nf, Ho WHS bom on November 1 1 th, 1 880, and hail mamed 
the princess H6lene of Montenegro in 1896 An heir, U mberUi X luxiU Tom- 
maso Mono, Pnnoe of Piedmont, was bom to them on Sc|>ujmlicr 15lh, 19(>4 
On the 12th of Angnst, 1901, Cnspi died, leaving behind him •- 
tation for foroefulness of character and for intense national feeling, though 
there are many acts which his most fenent admirers deep!} regret 
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The Saracco cabinet had fallen in the previous February, and was succeeded 
by that of Zanardelli, who recalled Gioiitti, nving him ibe portfolio of the 
interior. The ministiy was noteworthy for its somewhat socialistic spirit, 
which tacit^ encourag^ great labour agitations; there were about 600 strik^ 
during the mst six months of 1901. The general result was some ameUoraticni 
of the condition of the labouring classes and the increase of the socialist 
strength. Under this ministiy the government’s financial status also was 
much improved. In June, 1^, a ministerial crisis occurred, but the king 
refused to accept the resi|^tion of Zanardelli and unged lum to undertake 
the reconstruction of the cabinet. In spite of ill health, the minister com- 
plied, but in the following October, as his health still continued poor, he again 
resigned. Signor Gioiitti then undertook the formation of a cabinet, the 
most notable member of which, next to himself, was Signor Lusatti, who was 
assigned to the treasury. Serious strikes accompanied with much lawlessness 
led the new government in the following year to announce a war upon social- 
ism and to seize upon the occasion for a dissolution of the chaml^r and an 
appeal to the countiy in behalf of good order and the constitution. The 
election, which took place in Novemb^, resulted in a decided reaction against 
socialism, and that party lost many seats. Neverthdess, the opposition of 
the opponents of the government continued to be extremely vigorous. In 
March, 1905, the ministry resigned; and, after a short interim ministry 
under Signor Tittoni, a more radical one was formed by Signor Fortis. In 
DecembOT this ministry resigned, but by request of the king Signor Fortis 
formed another one. In Fwruary, 1906, this was refused a vote of confi- 
dence, and Signor Fortis again tendered his resignation 

The past few years have been marked by a decided change in the relations 
between the monarchy and the pap^. On July 20thj 1^, the venerable 
Leo XIII died after a long illness. He bad sucomed in bringing the Cath- 
olic Church to a higher position of esteem in the eyes of all nations, even those 
predominantly Protestant, than it had occupied for many years, but he had 
consistently maintained his predecessor’s attitude towairis the Italian gov- 
ernment. His successor, Carainal Sarto, the patriarch of Venice, T^ho took 
the title of Hus X, soon displayed a disp^ition to recognise the hopelessness 
of any restoration of the p^’s secular authority and to accept conditions 
as they actually existed, in the year followmg his installation a modvs 
vivendi was practically established with the government; and in June, 1905, 
harmony between the two authorities was still further promoted by the issu- 
ance by the pope of an encyclical in which he discuss^ the adaptability of 
the church to the civil dtuation and mthdrew the prohibition i^inst Catho- 
lics participating in public affairs, thou^ urging them to refrain from party 
strife. This prohibition had been by no means generally observed, but its 
withdrawal has tended to make active in public life a class which will consider- 
ablystrengthen the conservative element. 

The outlook for the countiy as a whole appears to brighten somewhat as 
the years pw. It is true that there is frequently much disorder, that the 
tone of public life is not so high as it ought to be, and that, owing to heavy 
taxation, the poverty of the soil, and other causes, the condition of the poor, 
especially in southern Italy, is so bad that as many as 100,000 persons have 
emigrate in a sin^e year; but it is also true that illiteracy is decreaang, and 
that there have been many notable reforms. Italian art and literature have 
in recent years been making progress in cosmopolitan favour, and Italy seems 
destined to a certain re-illumination of her ancient splendourB.a 
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BBBCX), 7Ae Liberation of Italy — Guaitfrio, Biiolgimenn Itaham-^tt Sabsork, frvnRi 
et ritalie — *C A iSms, A History of Modem Europe — * Jilfb Zfiler, ep rtf. 


Chapter XX The Liberation of Itai t (1849-IWI6 ad) 

*CouNTFS8 MartinfnooCbbarebco op rtf — • Frarc EBCo Bertglini, S tOrMlT/lallfc 
Bulle. Gesdaeku des Konigreiekes Italirns — •Taeiie Dflord, Hufaire dm So^ 
Emmre -/Felix Henheoly, HisUnre de Ntahe -»Gboro Whder, AUgememe WsUge 
sek&kle — * H Reuculin, op etf 
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Chapi&r XXL The Completion or Italian Unity (1887-1878 A.b.) 

R Thaypr, m riL — « Marie Rattazzi, Uthano Satiam et miim tempt, doeu^ 
metUu ttmdiitt.^*H Wickham bTEAD,** History oi Italy/* in the New Volumes of Uie 
Enepdapadta BrUannwa — "F. Bertolini, ^ Jules Zeller, Pie IX el Victor 

Emanuel, 1846-1878 Comte de Beauport, HttUnre de Vmvamn dee Aait pontifiraux,-^ * 
* Thf O’Clery, The Making of Jialg.—' G. S. Gorkin, Life of Vicfar Emmanutl II ^ Firtl 
King (f Italg, 

Chapti<r XXII Recent History. 1878-1908 

* J. W. pROBYN, Italu from fhe Fall of Napoleon I in 1815 to the Year 1890 — « H. Wick- 
ham Stead, op cii— "B oiton Kina and Thomas Oxey, Italg TWoy.— ‘Ruggiero 
Bonghi, Leone XIII e ti govemo tialtano* 
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About, Udinund, The Roman Qnmtion, Xiw ^ iL IhTiO 1 \ol — Adonuir ( hmuimn 
Aquitanicum, a liiNtorv of the FranLiah nionanli\ from ita In to K/JD — Adomoll, 

G , Da Sail Martino a Montana, Milano iKfij H \oU — Anna Comnana, Ak^siait 

Antta Comnena (lOHd-1118), daughter of the »asti ni ( intN u»r Alexia I, waa faiiunia fi»r 
her beauty and li< r talent l^e waa cau fully (diuattd 1 \ ii«r fatlur and la aaid In lia\e 
(ally Biirpaaaed all her eontemwrarun m |»hilo^i)|»)i\ an 1 i Iin|ui m* At her father a d(alh 
in 1118 sue made an unaucoeaaful attenipi to itla(« lu r hiid uiiil Nuiiiliurua llr\i iiniiiH on 
the throne Her ilexian, a biography or her lather, i« ( ne of tht inuat iJii|ortaiii m rka of 
Byzantme historiography By aoine critics, indicd, it la |liced aliuuat on a |ar uith tlw 
aucieut classics 

Annalea Gennensea, edited by Fertz, Monumenta (icnnaiun hiaUrua \o' 1 h and 
Muraton, vol b 

Ihe iinnafrs frcnucnw, written largely by commiaaion of tin ripiillir form Ih* ninai 
complete senes of chronicles of their age Iney omer a contii uouh jn rnal of aUboai two 
centuries (1100-1291) Coffaro, who begin the MnaSy was a citi/«ri of dialiiution haiing 
sen ed the i cpublu as gener tl, consul, and ambassador. He k« (A a careful n c onl of a hat he 
himself saa and what a as told him by (onsuls nntl others in authonts Winn in IKiSf he 
presented his book to the consuls tiny ordered it to Ik* (opied and posers id in tin arr hires 
of the city Pleased at this prompt appreciation, h( (ontinoed his annals to ll&t lli#aas 
succeeded by the chanoallor Chertus, whose «mii((iion with the eitiiU he n lates likewise 
giyee yaiue and interest to his anting Oihtr names eoiinceted wiUi thr ai nals an OtU** 
bonus, Marchinus, Bartholomeus, ami Junes Dflna Tlie annuls are charm t* used from 
first to last by impartiality and precision and a gn at abundance of facts, i aiiies and datra 
ArohlTlo Btoxloo Itallano, Firenre, 1812 ff , 110 sols to IMM 
The most yidnable collection of documents and chronicles supph iik ntary to Muraton 
Arrlwabene, Count C , Italy under Victor Emanuel , a |«rional narratisf, I ondon, IHOB, 
2yolB — Aaei^o, Massimo Marehese d’. Recollections (trana b} Count Mafic i), lyindoa, 
1868 , 2 to 1 b. 

Baoel, y , Ricordi dd Risorgimento Itahano, Milano, 1690 — Balaanl, I g(i (.arly 
Chroniclers of Italy, London, 1881 

This volume, one of the eeries of Eari^ CkronuXera of Ewttpt^ contains accounts and 
eritmisms of all the pnneipal chroniclen of the Middle Ages fnun Cassiodoms to \ illanL 
Inoludmg, as it does in many instances, bnef eztncte from the originals, it gives a eery 
clear idea of the soureee of the medieval history of Italy 

Barth, H , Cnspi, Leipsie, 1803 — BaitholomeaB Beilba, see Annales Graiienses — 
BartoU, A , 1 pnmi due Seooli della Litteratura Italiana, Milano, 1880, 1 toI BeavaMi* 
▼aeay, E F , Vieomte de, Histcnre dee fttate Enropfone depuis le Coiigr^s dt Vienni. Fane, 
1883-1858,0 vole (voL Y has eabAitle ftuts ItalienO — Be^te,<Coaat A.l ncstii lem|ii, 
Mtlano, 1881— BeraeMo, V., U itgno di Vittono Emanoele II, Trent* anm di siu lUliaoa, 
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Tonxio^l87S-189A7 toIs — BmrtI, D , II eonte di Cavoui avanti il 1848, Roma, 1886 — Bar* 
toool, Giusrape^ Repertono BiblKMoafloo dalle Opera etampate m Italia nel Secolo XIX, 
1876-1887, Tola l-sT— BartoUai, F, Maxnorio del Ruoipmento Italiano, Milano, 1809, 
**btona dalle dominauoni Garmaniclie in Italia, * in Stonajmlitica d* Italia, Milano, 1874 — 
Biaiiolil, N , Lapolitioa di Mammo d* Axaglio 1848-1860, Tonno, 1883 , La Caea di bavojae 
la Monarchia italiana, Torino^ 1884 — Blaao, J , Bibliographie italicc^-francaiee Milano^ IW 
— Blaal, R , La Nuora Italia, Torino, 1801 — Bonatti, A M , I Martui Italiani, Modena, 
1801 — Boraadhl, G , Ganbaldi nella Stona, Finerolo, 1884 — Bordona, J P 1 , Ganbaldi 
1807-1882, PariB, 1801 — Boaoo, G , Compendium of Italian History, London, 1881, 1 vol 
— Botta, Carlo G G , History of Italy dunng Consnlate and Empire of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Tendon, 1828, 2 toIs , Stona d'ltalia, "PanB, 1837, 14 v(ds — Bragansa, L , A Deporetis ed i 
suoi Tempi, Verona, 1804 — Breslau, H , Handbuch der Lrkundenlehre fur Italien, Leipsic, 
1889 — Browning, O, Guelphs and Ghibdlines 1250-1400, London, 1808 — Bulla, C, 
Geschiohte des Konigreiches Italien, Beilin, 1800 — Bulwer Xijtton, £ , Rienxi — Burebar 
due, Johannes, Diarium (incomplete) in Labarthe and Cimbws Archives cuneuw de this 
toire de France 

The diary of Johannes Burchatdus (died 1600), master of eeiemonies at the papal court 
and later Bishop of Horta, is of g^t importance on account of its reliability It covers the 
years 1488-1506, and » concernea principally with the lelations of France and England 
Bnrokhardl^ J Cultur dcr Renaissance m Italien, )rd edition, Leipsic, 1877 
As Jalob Burclhatdt (1818-1807) combines rare literary skill with groat erudition and 
keen cnticism of sources, Ins is one of the most useful of Geimau works on the Renaissance 
Butt, Isaac, Ilistoiy of Italy from Abdication of Napoleon I, London, 1860, 2 vols 

OaffarOb see Annales Genuenses — Callagari, E , * Fkeponderanxe straniere,** in Stona 
politics d Italia — Cantd, Cesare, Ilistoire des Italuns, Pens, 1850, 12 lols 

Cesare Cantu (1803-1605) was at the same time an ardent republican and a devoted chuich 
man, and his histoiy, owing lar^ly to its popular character its partisan spiiit, brought 
its author into wide repute in ms oun connt^ . 

CappelettI, L Stona di Carlo Alberto, Roma, 1801 Stona di Yittono Emanuele II e 
del suo regno, Roma, 1802-1803, 3 vuU — CMpponl, Gmo, Geschichte der florentimschen 
Ri^ttbbk t^ns by H Dutsuhke), Leipsus, 1876, 2 vols — Carduool, G , Studi Littexan, 
Livorno, lo74 , La vita italiaua uel cinquecento, Milano, 1 804, 3 vols — CaaBlodorus, Magnus 
Auielius, Letters (tians with introduction by T Hodgkin), Oxford, 1689 

MagtiuM Aureltus Casnodorw held the hignost offices in the Ostiogothic kingdom from 
Theodonc to Vitiges His letters, which contain the decrees of Theraorio and of his suo> 
cessors, aie the best source of our knowledge of the Ostrogotliio kingdom in ltal> 

Castro, G , Piccola Stona d Itaha, Milano, 1888 Patna, Milano 1882 — CelUai, Ben- 
venutp. Memoirs (trans by T. Rosooe), London, 1850, (trans by J A S^monds), London, 
1887 

Benvenuto Cellini (1500-1371), certainly the most celebrated if not themreatest of gold 
smiths^ was also tlie author of one of the most famous and «emarkable autwiographiesever 
wntten Although he was bom and died at Florence, a Isicf* port of his life uas spent in 
rq^tless wandering, for he was contmually embroiled m feuds and implicated in assassma- 
tions m oonsequenoe of which he was fnquentl} forced to sudden flight His pnnciul 
works were executed for Pope Clement Vll, Francis I of b ranee and Cosmo de* Medici the 
Great Besides his woik in gold and silver Celhm also distiuguished himself in die 
outtmg and enamelling and executed a few pieces of sculpture on a grander scale Of these 
the most famous is the bronae statue of Perseus with the head of Medusa which stands m 
front of the old ducal palace at Florence This is one of the most typical monuments of the 
Italian Renaissanoe, a work full of the fire of gemns and of the grandeur of terrible beauty 
In his autobiography he sets foith with the utmost directness am animation the history of 
these worka as well as his amours and hatreds and his varied adventure a He relates his 
homicides with devout complaceiu^ and frequently runs into extravagances that it is impos- 
sible to credit but at the same time difficult to set down as dehberate falsehooda Ceilim 
also wrote treatises on the roldsmith's art, on sculpture and on deura 

CoearoBOO, Countess E Martinengo, The Liberation of Italy, London, 1806, Cavonr, 
London, 1808 —Ceaaronl, E , La Tradisione nnitana m Italia, Tormo, 1887 — GhaUlot, 
L , L* unita Itahana, Roma, 188@ OblodoL L , Carlo Alberto e il suo ideale, Roma, 1802 
— Olpolla, C , Pubblicaaiom suUa stona meoioevale itahana, Yenexia, 1802 , " Stona delle 
signone Italians,** m Stona pohtica d* Italia, Milano, 1814 — CoUotta, Gen P , Histor} of 
tiie Kingdom of Nantes 1784-1825 (trans bv 8 Homer), Edinburgh, 1858, 2 vote. — Com- 
pagnl, Ihno, Iitona Fiorentina dal 1280 al 1818, Firemen 1728 (Mnraton, vol 0) 

Dino Campagm, a qontempoiaiy of Dante, was a man of stnet mtamly and stiaight- 
forwaird charaoter who held high dfflee m Florence for mai^y years, and siter his retuement 
wrote hiB chxonide of the yean during and just after hie osm political life His personal 
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dian in the events he xelates makes his chxtmicle Tehible, while its simple* direot style 
the qnnt of pawonste patnotum with which it is pervaded lend it unnsual mtoraat 

Oomyn, Sir K, llistoiy of the >Acstem Lmpire, London 1S>1, 2 vols —Coral, P, II 
nsoxmmento lUliano, Biogiafti Stoiioo-pohtichi, Milano, 1881 — Oonadlno, C, Stona 
d'ltalia 474—1494 loiino 1886 — Gortl, S, Breve del riborgimcnto italiano, Koma, 1685 
^Coaol, A, **L Italia durante le Prepoudcrau/i atranien, in Storia politiea d Italia — 
Coata de BaanregMd, A Les dtiiiitna anndea du roi (harks Albert, Pans 1880 — 
Owiwo, J A , and Oavaloaedle G B, A New Ilwtoxy of Painting in lUly fiom the 
Second to the Sixteenth Century, etc , London 1884-1866, 8 vols llistoiy of Pa lumg in 
North Italy, etc , fiom the 1 ourteenth to the Sixteenth Century London, 1871, 2 \ ols 

Dandolo, Andrea, Chiomcon Venetum a pontificatu S Marei ad apanm usq\ii 1130, 
ancoedit Raph Garesini continuatio usque aa annum 1*188 nunc pnmnm evulgata In 
Mnraton, veu xu 

Andrea Dandolo t work, wiitten ahile he was doge, is the most important of Venetian 
chronicles The authoi c olkcted his materials with great diligence and learning but made 
little edortat logical arraneemeut or «irtistio presentation 1 hough credulous as to iablea 
conoermng remote events, he is unusually reliable when dealing witli his own i«rioa and 
that immediately preceding 

Darn,? A ,lIiBtoire de la Rtpul liquedeVeuisp Pans, 187” 1S81 0 vols — Del Lnngo, 
I, Dino Compagnie la suacroiiica,Fiienre 1879-1860, «S vols — Denina C (i M Delle 
Rivoliizioiii d It^di i, Firenze, 1820, 6 vols — Denmetonn, J , Memoirs of the Dukt s of Urbino, 
London, 1811-1851, 3 vols —Dapping G B , Histoire dts Lxpdditic us luantimes des Noi- 
mands. Pans, 1626 — Dnnand Henry, A, 1 es doctnnes it la johtiqiie icoiioiiiiquis du 
Comte Cavour, Iluis, 1902 — Dnnliam, S A , Luropo m the Middle Ages, London, lb*)«l-18«16, 
4 vols 


EUet^ George Romola, Loudon, 1863 — BnuHnnl Gindici Storia della litteratura Itali 
ana 1 iieuze, 1836 2 vols — Bpmola, H dc 1 I es Pihees du Procts de Galilde, Pans, 1877 
— Bwart, K D , Cosimo de Medici, Loudon, 1809 


Faloandna, Hugo, Histona de rebus gestis m Siciliae regno etc 
Gibbon said of Hugo FaHeandw **He has been styled tlie I acitns of Sicily , and after a 
lust, but immense abatement from the first to the twelfth century from a sen itor to a monk, 
1 would not stiip him of his title, his nairativt is rapid and iiersf icuoiis his style bold and 
elegant, his observation keen He had studied mankind and fit Is like a man ' Although 
laToandas was devoted to the mteiests of the Noiman nobility m Siuly and obtamed Iim 
information lazisely from partisan sources, his history is judicial and unpaitial to a oonsid 
erable degree He does not suppress nor distort facts unfavourable to his pai ty but contents 
lumself with explaimug them from lus point of view Moreovt r lie had a bioader view of 
history than as a bare narrative of facts, and to him we owe ou** c nly knowk d„e of a niimbei 
of detf^ leqiecting the political constitution of the monarchy as well as tin condition ot 
the nobihty and the peo]^ 

Fantual, M , Monumenti Ravennati de’ secoh di mezzo, Venezia, 1801-1804 6 voilse 
Documents of the nmth and following centuries — Fezlnl, L C I lie Roman State from 
1815 to 18)0 (traus under tiie diiectum of W L Gladstone), London, 1851 to 18 >4 4 vols 
— Ferrari, Giuseppe, Histoire des lovolutions d Italie , ou Gnelfes et Gibelins, Pans, 1868, 
4 vols — FUiaoi, G , Memone storiche de Vcneti xmmi e secondi, Venezia, 1796-1798, 8 vols 
— nodoardva, Annales 

Ihe chioniole of Ftodoardua or Frodoard, a Frankish bishop coven the years 919-966 
Froeman, £ A , Historical Cssays, First Senes^ London, 1871 , articles on "Normans’* 
and " Smly " m Em^opedia Bntonmea 


Hotturol, P, Bonaparte et les rdpubliques italiennes 1790-1799, Piins, 1895 — OoUlao^ 
The Aocnsation, Condemnation, and Abiaratum of, 1819 — Oollenga, A (L Manotti), 
Italy, P6st and Present, London, 1846, 2 vols , The Pope and the King, Loi^n, 1879, 
2 vols — Oallnaal, R , Stona del Granducata de rosoano, Firen/e, 1822, 11 vols — Gori* 
MdL G, Eputolano di G Ganbaldi, Milano^ 1886, 2 vote, Autobiomnhv (true by 
* , rami^i tra T Iteha 1* Impero 


A Weroe^, London, 1889, 6 vote— Qandnid, — - — — - j, — 

d’Onente, Boloima, 1888 — Oatted, E , Les Onmnes de la Renaissance en It^, Puis, 
1879 — OU^, La gnerra del anno 1866 m I^ia, Firenze, 1887 — Shiran, J , Annali 
d’ Iteha, in contmnazione ol Mnraton, MiJano, 1888 — SUoImI, A, AUratmo stoco 
<F Italia, BOTgamo, 1891 — GlMoaittL G ,Ld(2neBticm Itahanne 1614-1816, Pfen% — 
Sibbon, E , llechne and Fall of tUf Roman Empire — CHlbert, WiUsam, Lnoretia Borgia, 


Dneheis' of Ferrara, London, iSSM vols — SIngnend, F L, Histoire^Litttere d^Ttu^ 
Pans, 1824-1886, 9 vote- Godldiif Q 8 , Life of Victor F 

B W*— VOL b.9t 


ITictor BmmM nel H, First King of Italy, 
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London, 1879, 2 voh — Ootto, A, La Corona di Gaia Savoia, Firenie, 1887 — Gragoro- 
▼ina, F , Luorezia Botgiai Stattnrt, 1874, 2 Toll , Histo^ of the City of Rome during the 
Middle Ages (tram by Anme Hamilton), London, 1894-1902, 8 Toll 

Ferdinand Qregcmmvi (1821-1891) devoted the better part of hu life to the most exten- 
sive and minnte mvestigations in the libzanes and aiehives of Rome, Italy, and Gengauj. 
The result of these stipes was hia great work, TU Htttory of the CUy of Rom, whioha 
remarkable not only for its scholanhip but for its brilliant and fascmatmg s^le It was 
translated into Italian under the authority of the oity council of Rome and at public expense 

Oslmm, Iformann, Life of Michael Angelo (tram by Fanny E Bunnet), London, 1896, 
2 Yols — Oulomardinl, I , Ilistoiy of Italy from 1490-1532 (traaa by Austm P Goddard), 
London, 1758, 10 vols 

binoe the pubbeation in 1857 of his Opero nnedUe, Fhineeseo Guteetatdmi (1488-1540) has 
stood m the first rank among political philosophers, even diqrating the supremacy with his 
fnend Maochiavelli lie had a lone career as dmlomatist, statesman, and general m which 
in addition to the vices of his age he displayedf such cold calculation, phkeinatiG egotism 
and glaring discord between opiniom and practice as to make him pern^ l£e most odious 
of his contemporaries Yet it is this vuy wuit of feeling that gives excellence to his histon 
Ills style IS dull and piolix and he has no sense of perspective, but as an analyst he stands 
wilhout a iival Hu nistory u of no mteiest to the genem reader, but u of great importance 
for research lu the period with which it deals, 149w582 

Hallam, H View of the State of Euiope during the Middle Ages — Bertmann, L M , 
Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter, Grtitba, 1897-1900, 2 vole — Bartwlg, O , Quellan und 
Forschungen zui altesten Geschichte der Stadt Floiens, Halle, 1876-1880, 2 vols — Bhw- 
ihoriio, Nathaniel, Marble Faun, 1800 ^Bailitt, W C , Ilistoty of the Venetian Bmublie, 
London, 1860, 4 vols —Bagel, Carl, Geschichte der Stadteieif issimg \on Italien, Leipsio, 
1847, 2 vols — Bennaguy, F , Hutoire de 1 Itabe depuu 181A Pans, IbbD — Bejd, W von 
Geschichte des Lesantehandels im Mittelalter Leipsic, 188 >-1880, 2 vol^-— BUlabrand, K , 
Dino Gomps^ii Etude Histonque et Litt5raire lur 1 epoque de Dante, Pans, 1862 — 
BodgUn, Thomas^ Italy and her Invaders, Oxford, 1880-188t>, 4 vols 

Thomas Hodglm is the first to piesent m English the results of modem research coneem- 
ing the barbai lan invasions of Italy He gives a full description of the social organisation, 
and traces in detail the movements of the vanom Germamc and Asutic tribes. 

Bnn^ L , Italian Poets, London, 1840, 2 vols —Bunt, William, History of Italy, London 
and New koik, 1874 

Joan, G , La Rappresentanza politica, Modena, 1892 

JUngton, F L , History of Frederick II, Empmr of the Romans, London, 1802, 2 vols 
— nglOT, F T, Handbook of Fainting The Italian Schools Revised and remodelled 
from w most recent researches by Lady Eastlake, London, 1880^ 2 vols. 

Laharte, J, Hutory of the Arts of the Middle Ages, London, 1856— Lao, H, 
^Geschichte der itahcnisohen Staaten, Hamb oig, 1829-1832, 5 vols , Bntsnokelung der V^ae* 
sung der lombardiachen btadte, Hambniff, 1^4 — Loonaeio, I* , Fa fallita Itahea, Robel- 
lione del 184A FhlexmOb 1887 — Loul, C Biblioteca istonoa della antioa a nnova Italia, 
Palermo, 1880 — Loiaa, G di, Stona cntica della Rivolaiioni Italians, Napdi, 1887. 

Xaoaulaj, T B , MaohiaveUi, Essay on, London and New York — MnahlaTaUI, N , 
Hiatoiy of Floirenoe and of the ABtan of Italy, London, 1847 , Works translated hy Detmdd, 
Boston, 1882, 4 voU — MalaapinI, Ricordano and Giacotto, L’Istona antioa dell* origme 
di Fioranza smo all* anno 1281, coo 1* aggiunta dal detto anno per memo al 1280, RoranM, 
1500 (AlsoinMnnton,vol vni) 

Of fcteordano and GtaeoUo Malaepxm we possess but very meigre and unoertain infor- 
mation The chronicle bearing their names was long believed to be the earliest work on 
Italian histoty written in the vernacular, but its authenticity has reoently been questioned 
Villani oontaina much of the same matter m nearly the same words It is oonjennred that 
the so-called Malaspini were of later date than ViUam and that they either cppiM from him 
or both oonied from a common sonrce that has not come down to ns All thte, however, 
does not deteact from the puduresqueneis and interest of their ohroniolab nor from its 
reliabihty as to the facts narrated m it 

Malatasta, O , Hiatona Bicdusk Caasuaugnsta, 1578 

Oodqfirodao Malaterra, a Benedictine monk has left us a vary valnabla histoiy of the 
Normans u Sieity, wntton at the command of Count Roger It ends with the year 1099. 

Mamo, F , Gmhlehte das ostgothiaohen Reiches m Italian, Breslau, 18 m — tfnmi- 
eardi, F , Beminisaeiiae atonche, Tormo, 1800 — Ifannmili A , La nvolusione fianoeae a la 
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moliinoiie italiaaa del 1860, Miluio, 1880 ^Merohliiiii Bortba, eae Auieles GeDiMOMe — 
MOnlott, JAR, The Makers of Mo^m Italy, London, 1880 —Maal, K Fra bbn di 
stona della nvoluzione italiana Boloo^ 1887 , ll SQgreto del Be Carlo Allierio, Bologna, 
1800 — Kanlde la daTlbre, M A R de. La Biptomatie an temps de Maehiavel, Bans, 
180il-189d, d Tols — Maaade, Charles de, Le Comte de Cavonr, Buns and London, 1877 
e-Maaalal, J , Life and Writings of, London, 1864-1870 6 vols , Essays (trans 
T Okey), London 1804 — Bflgnet, F 11, lIuitoirB de la Bi^alitd de Franks I at die 
Charles Y, Fans 1876, J toIs MontaneUi, 6 , Memoires sur 1 Italie, Fans IW, 8 yols 
— Montarola, B, Bibliografia del nsonnmeuto Italiano, Roma, 1884 — Monvmeota 
Oermaniae hiatonoa, ed oy G H Perta, G Waite, and 1* Duinmler Hano\«r and Berlin, 
1826, etc 65 volb — Mttnta, £ , Les Precurseurs de la Renussance Pans, 1881 — BtarateMrl, 
L A , Itahoamiii zemm scnptorea, Mediolaiii, 1723-1761, 25 vols , Anndi d* Itaha, Milano, 
1744-1740,12 vols 

Zuddvieo Antonio Muraton (1672-17'iO) foi many years libranaii of the duke of Modena, 
devoted his long life to aident and energetic labour in vanous helds of ochohumhip His 
prmcipal woik uie henptorsf is a great storehouse of contemporary documents cosenng the 
entire Middle Ages fiom 600 to 1600 and is the most important collection of the sort 

Mnaeatna, Albeitiiius, De Gestis Heinrici YIl Caesans, llistoiia Angusta lie Gestis 
Itahcorum post Moitem Ileinnci VTI In Minaton \ol X 

Alber/miu Mwsatui f 1261-1 130 ?) had in his lifetime a wide reputation as a writer of 
Latin poetry and was also a prominent political and military leader in his native city of 
Padua While a fnend and admirer of the emperor Henry \ ll, Mussatiis is however quite 
impartial and trustworthy as a hntonan His style is much moi e careful and (tolishcd than 
that of most chroniclers and part of his work is even composed in veise Ills wuilcs are ctf 
the brat importance among the sources for that period 

Napier, H D, Ploientine History London, 1846-1847 6 vols — Narjonac, F, Cnspi, 
Foils, 1890 ^Ndrlenghi, A , Catalogo delle opere relative alle cose italiane del penodo 
1816-70, Torino, 18b4 ~ North American Review, Italian Literature, 1864-1866, Origin 
of Italian Language, 1867 

Obertne Canoellanna, see Annales Genuenses — >0'Clery P K The Making of Italy, 
I^ondon, 1892 — Oliphont, Mrs M,The Makers of Florence London 1876, The Makers 
of Venice, London, 1887 <— Otsi, P , La Stona d Italia narrata da sorittori contemporanei, 
Tonno, 1887, Come fu fatta P Italia, Tonno, 1891 — Ottobonns Bozlba, see Annales 
Genuenses 


Pezrens, F T , Histoiie de Florence, Pans, 1877-1884, 6 vols — Penrera, D , Gli ulbmi 
reali di Savoia ed ilpnnmpe Carlo Alberto di Caiignano, Tonno, 1889 ^Perta, G , see 
Monumenta Germaniae histonoa — Pfingk-Harttung, J v Iter Italieum, btuttgart, 188! 
— Px^ottl, L , History of Tuscany (trans by John Browning London, 1823, 4 vols — Pio, O , 
Dramma della stona imliaoa, Milano, 1889 —PUhlmanii, Robert, Die W irtbschaf ts-Politik 
der Florentiner Renaimnoe, Leipsic, 1OT8, 1 vol — ProoQpiaB of CaoBaran, De bello 
Guthorum — Probyn, J W, Italy from Fall of Napoleon I to 189(^ London, 1891 
Prootar, G , Histoiy of Italy from the Fall of the Western Lmpiza, London, 1844 — 
Pnooiantl, G , Vittorio Emanuele e il nsorgimento d’ Italia, Pams 1893 


Qninat, Edgar, Les Revolutions dTtahe, Pans, 1868, 2 vols 

y Geschiohte der romanisohen und germanischen Vdlker von 1494 bis 1686i 
Berlin, 1824, 2 vols , Zur venetianisohen Geschiohto, Leipsic 1878 Weltg^hiehte, Imp^ 
1896, 4 vols — Rataaoh, J , La 1* ranee et 1 Italie devant Thistoire, Pans, 1898 — - R a nob UB, 
H , Geschichte Italians von der Grundung der xegieienden llyna^en bis sur M^nwn 
Leipsio, 1866-1873, 4 vols — Ranmont, Alfred von, Bibliografia dei Lavon Pubblimti In 
Germania snlla Stona d* Italia, Berlin, 1863 , Geschichte Toscana s aeit ^m Ende dsa itoia» 
tinischan Fraistaates 1680-1869, Gotha, 1876, 2 vols , I^renzo de* Medwi, the Mignifi^ 
(trans. by Robert Hanuon), London, 1876 2 vole , Charscterbilder aus ^r nenmm Ga> 
sbhiehte Ttaliena, Leipsio, 1886 — Raval, G di, ?» Awna a Napdi, Milano^ 18W — 
RobartaoA, W , Histiiy of the Re^ of Charles V, LonAm, 1^ -Roflgaii^ E P^ 
Le eomte da Cavour, Pstie, 1891 -Roral, S di, n genio della 

1848. Venena, 1890 — Roaa, G, Geneai della coltnia italiana, Milano, 1889 — Roaoob, 
wSum, L^of Lorenso de Medici, 8th edition, London, 1846 — RnaUa, J , Saren Lampa 
of Arehiteotnre, London, 1849 

BalntMkrtf,C H L de, Histdra d’ltalm dapms la ohuta da rem^d*OocJto^ Phriq, 
1761-1770, 6 vols — BaUmbaoa, Chrowoon Fra Balimbana Punanaq, Puma, 1867. 
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A ooUeotion of itones witihout order or daaign, whioh giyesi however, a veiy rnmute 
piotuie of the oonditum of Italy in the thirteenth oentnry. 

SanotlB, F. de^ btona della Letteratuia Itahana, Napoli, 1870 ^Banil, A , Stona del 
Comnne di Spbleto dal eeoolo XII al XVII, holmo, 1870-1881, 2 vola — Barti, T , D Far 
lamento eubalpino e naaonale, Term, 1890 — BaaMiie, F, Franoe et Italie 18^1886, 
Geneva, 1886 — Boheffer-Bolohont, P, Florentiner Studien, l^eipiic, 1874 — Bohaldti 
D L , Znr Geaohiohte der Langobarden, Lexpaio, 1889 — Bew^ £ M , Onihne Hiato^ ot 
Italv, London, 1895 — flhoidierd, William, Life of Fogvio Braooiolin], Liveipool, Itm — 
Bionirollo, G L S , Compendio della atoiia d* Italia nei medio evo, 1800 — BUvagnl, D , 
Rome, ita Fnnoee, F^ts, and People, London, 1886-1887, 3 vola — BlmonafeM, H , 
Aiidnaa Dandolo und aeine Geaehiohtawerke, Mumoh, 187b , Venetianiaohe btudien, Mu- 
nich, 1878 — Blemondl, J C L Simonde de, Hiatory of the Italian Bepublios^ London, 
1832 , Literature of the bouth of Europe (ir by KonoeV London, 1840, 2 vole 

Jean Ckariet Leonard Stmonde de StmoMi 71773-184^ achieved much distinction through 
hiB works on history and hteiature, particul'irly his Italum RepMxet and his Hxdory of 
France He was exceedingly laborious and for the most part fiee fiom prejudice, but was 
somewhat lacking in penetration and histoiioal nasp Of the Italian RepuUue Mignet 
says ** Sismondi nas traced this history withsast wning, a noble spirit^ a vigorons tatent, 
siuBeient art, and much tloquenoe ” 

Bpaldlng, William, Italy and the Italian Islands, New Yoik, 1842, 3 vols — Bpano, M , 
Beminisoenxe sulle lotte degli Itaham per la loro independeiiza, Roma, 1880 — BMUa, 
6 and J , Annales Genuenses ab a 1298-4435, in Muraton, vol XXVI 

Oeorgiut and Johannee Stella take up the history of Genoa at the point where the work 
of Ca&TO and his sneoesBors stops and bring it down to their own d^ (1435) 

Bnmiiionte, G , btona della citU e regno di Napoli, Napoli, IbOl-lOH 4 vols — Bweet- 
eer, M F , Titian, Boston, 1878 — Bymonde, J A , Benausanoe in Italy, London and ^ew 
York, 1875-1888, 7 vols , Short Histor} of the Benaisaanoe in Italy, London, 1893, article, 
** Italy,** in Eneyclopsedia Bntannica 

•/iMn StmuM^ (1840-1893) was a man of mtensp ardour and i^mpathy who, 

having a passion for Italv, made the study of the Kenussance in that countiy we work of 
the greater part of his life His writing is always brilliant and terse, though his views are 
sometimes not clearly defined nor unbmsed 

Talae, H, Art in Italy, Italy— Florence and Venice, New Yoik 1889 — Tegrlml, N, 
Vita di Castrueeio, in Muraton, vol XI —Testa, 6 B , History of the War of Frederick 1 
against the Communes of Lombardy, London, 1877 — Tbayer, W R, Dawn of Italian 
Independence — Italy from 1814-1849, Boston, 1893, 2 vols — TIraboeohi, 6 , Literaiy His- 
tory of Italy, Edmburgh, 1835 — Tivaronl, C , Stona del Risorgimento, Torino, 1 h 9 — 
Ikdiud, £, PUennage auz champs de batuUe fian^aas d'ltalie. Fans, 1898 —Trollope, 
T. A , History of the Commonwealth of Florence, London, 1865, 4 vola 

▼aloiy, N , Histoncal, Literary, and Artistioal Travels in Italy (brans C E Clifton), 
Fani^ 18^ — TaumiooL A., I martin deUa liberth itahana, Milano, 1885, 2 vola — 
Fenosta, F , Umberto L ^ d* Itaha Milano, 18W — VeBturl, Mrs E A , J Massmni, A 
Memoir, London, 1875 — Vlardot^ L, Wonders of Italian Ait, London, 1870 — VlUanl, 
6 , Histona Fioreatma all* anno 1848, contmoatada F ViUani, Milano e Firenae, 1802^, 
12vola , also in Muraton, Senpt Res Ital , vols XllI-XIV 

Oweanm Vdlatu (1280-1348) wasthe greatest of all the Italian chromclers Those who 
preceded him had produced very incomplete and legendary lecoids, generally hmited to par 
tienlar places and periods, but Yillam indudes tiie whole of Europe in his chronicle He 
says th^ he oonoeived the idea of his history while on a pilgrimage to Rome in 1800 on the 
occasion of the great Jubilee ordained by Pope Boniface VHL The contemplation of 
Rome's ** great and aneient remama^ and reading the histones and gnat de^ of the 
Romans as wntten Virgil, Sallnsi Lnean, Li^. Valenna^ Panins Oiosina, and other 
masters of history** inspired him **to take fbm and style from them,*' and on his zetnni 
from Rome he "b^gan to oompde this book^ w honour of God and of the blessed John, and 
inpraiae of our aty of Flonnoe ** Thongh prominent in both the intelleotnal life and the 
yawtetdban of the mty he looks at the fMts of xte history as ealmly andserendy ae an ont- 
sider Hie woikli notiwdjrthe very eorner-etone of the eariy medieval Ustory of Florence, 
but la of the greatest value for the luetory of all Italy in the fourteenth eenti^ Viliam's 
dnomde was eontmnefi by his brother Matteo and the lattert son Filippo and by them 
biovhtdown to the year 1864. ^ 

VlUail, P, Hartoy of Girolamo Savonarola and of his timeA London, 1808, 2 vds : 
Nieoolo MaehiaraDiaM his times, London, 1878-1881, 4 vols , The Barbanan Invasions of 
Itajy (teana he L. Villari), London, 1002, 2 vds , Stona politiea d* Italia scritta da tma 
soeieto di proiiiMri, edited by P. ViUan Mdano, low 
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Patpuile VtUari (1827) is not an hiBioriui of Torj profound iuiffhti but ho pOMMMi 
gnat breadth of cuture and sympathy, and his woru embody the osst results « resent 
research on the periods in question. While his sympathy with the aims of SaTonarola has 
perhaps led him to an eztraTmnt Tiew of the neat reformer, his work on 'Maohiafelli is 
of the hiffhest importanoe to the student of Itsl^ history. As minister of puUio instmo- 
tioo in m cabinet of Budini Villari contributed muon to the reform ot eduosition in 
Italy. 

Voigt, G., Die Wiederbelebuttg des cIssaiBchen Altorthums, 8rd edition, edited by 
Lehnerdt, Berlin, 1803, 2 vola 

Wallace, H. B., Essays on Italian Art, Fiuladriphia, 1858. — Welat, J., B alien und die 
Langobaideiiherrscher 568-628, Halle, 1887. — ^rateeide, J., Italy in the Kinetsenth 
Century, 2nd edition, London, 1860. — WimpHen, E. F. de, Criiuc<)*ltalie, raria, 1882. ~ 
WUghteon, R. H., uistoiT of Modem Italy frutii Uie Fust French llerolution to the Year 
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A CHBONOLOGICAL B^SUMlg OF ITALIAN HISTORY 


THB NORTH ITALIAN BTATBB AND BBFUBLICS 


FBOM THE FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE TO THE ELEVENTH CENTURT 

(476-1000 A.D) 

Tbe deposition of Bomulus Augustnlus (470) opens a new eia foi the Tialian people. 
The entile penintola comes under the titular svray of the Ka^ttem emperor, Odo- 
aoer the Htalian chief mling as king of his own people, and as regent over the rest 
of the inhabitants. This mixed Teutonic and Roman goveinment is continued by 
the Ostrogothic dynasty beginuing nith Theodor«e, who lu 40d at the comniission of 
the emperor overthrows and replaces Odoacer. The chief strength of the Ostio- 
goths liw in northern Italy ; th^ hare little influence over the descendants of the 
Greek colonists in the south The ties between Italy and Constantinople having 
become veiy weak, Justinian 1 plans the leconquest of Ital}. By the efforts cn 
Belisaiius mid Narses this is accomplished in 66d ; the Ostrogothic kingdom falls. 
Italy is again a real membei of the wman Empire, ruled m the emperor's name by 
the exarcn whose capital is at Ravenna. This state of affairs lasts bnt fifteen years. 
Narses, the first exarch, recalled to Constantinople in 506, and disaffected with his 
treatment by the empi^ is said to have invited Alboin the Lombard chief to 
invade the Italian peninsula. In 568 he crosses the Alps, and in three years is 
master of nearly the whole of northern Italy. The political unity of the peninsula 
is broken, not to be repaired until the latter half of the nineteenth eentiurv* The 
Lombards penetrate through the middle of the peninsula. Venice, founded about 
462 by families from Aquueia and Pavia fleeing from Attila, remains untouched. 
So does Genoa and its Riviera. Rome does not acknowledge the Iximbsxd rule at 
Pavia, neither does the country east of the Apennines from the Fo to Ancona where 
the exarch rules at Ravenna, nor the duchy of N^es, the islands of Sicily, Sardinia 
and Corsica, and the aouthemmost province of Calabria. The duchies ^ l^leio 
and Benevento have Lombard rulers, but they are nearly iudepeiident of nvia. 
Snob is the condition of Italy at tlie end of the sixth centuiy. 

Before the dose of the next hundred years Conatans TI (002) iraes a vain attempt to 
leatore the empire in Italy. The protectinip power of Constantinople beeves 
sveoker and weumr, and in 718 the Venetian islands unite for the purpose of adf- 
govemment. <Padluocio Anafesto^ the first doge^ is elected and a council of tribunes 
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and iudge<i chosen This goveininent lasts until 737 si hen in a popular tumult 
the doge Oiso is kiUedi his ducal ofltee abolished, and replaced an annually 
elected maentto del/a mUuta (master of the militan ) i but in nve years (742) the life- 
holding office of doge is restored Meansrhile the grosring Lombara posrar has 
encroached on the exarch's dominions « the iconoelastio controrer^y has Tirtually 
alienated the sympathies of the Italian people from the l^tem emperor, and m 
762 the Byzantme possessionB in not them Ituy are conquered hy Aistiilf the Liom- 
bard king, and the exarch flees fiom llarenna Pepin comes from France at ^e call 
of the pope, seises Aistulf's conquests uhich he liaiids over to Stephen (755), and 
from this gift arises the temporal sorerugnty of tlw pope uhidi lasts until 1870 
In 774 Charlemi^ie puts an end to the Ijombard dominion in northi rii Iti^y, and 
his Italian king&in extends from the to loiracina This is ir clt Je^ii the 
Western Empiie when it is restored in 800 

Thus the political map of Italy at the banning of the ninth century slious Rome 
the head of an empire governing the greater pait of tlie pemnsnla, Gat fa, Naples, 
Calabria, Apulia, Dicily,aDd Sardmia stall give thiir allegiance to Constantinople 
Venice, though quite independent, acknouh dges the Eastern emperor, and the duke 
of Benevento pays tribute to him of the West 
In 810 the people of Vemcc lemovo the seat of go\einn)eiit from the mainland to 
thepresent city and the building of St Mark's is liegun 
In 8Sn the Saracens begin their attocks on Italy and Sicily Their fortunes ate varied, 
but by 800 the fall of the Carlovingian dynasty has enabled the Gieeks to take 
many cities from the Saracens and raise a new posicr that comprises southtin Italy 
as far north as Sslemo This teiritoiy ruled by a patneian or eatapan lemaina a 
part of the Eastern Empue until 1043 Charlemagne does not overlhiow the polit- 
ical ^stem in the north, and the great lords letain tn< ir femtones they ha\e enjoyed 
amee the days of Theodone llVith the decay of Chailemagnr s dynasty, these local 
rulers comecpondingly increase their power, and the bishops appointed to the cities 
have become almost independent sovereigns This local ascoiidenqy is never sup- 
pressed by the emperor, and to it is doe the rue of the meduBsal Italian republies 
At the beginning of the tenth century si e find these great tcmtonal lords and bishops 
the chief poweia in northern Italy — among them the aichbishop of Milan, the duke 
of Fiiuli, and the count of Tuscany, the latter asserting his predoininanoe sinoe the 
time of Boniface I in 823 The obedience they pay the king of Italy is meraly 
nominal, and indeed the kmg is constantly at war with his great yassals From the 
deposition of Charles the Fat (888) to the intiusion of Otto I into the affairs of 
Italy (961) the crown of that country is the bone of contention between the great 
brds of Iriuli and Benevento The Magyars and Saracens also repeatedly invade 
the land, and the defended cities nse m pcfWBT and importanoe 
With the invent of Otto I their municipal liberty is not mnoh ourtailed The ffpvem- 
ment of the mly is generally earned on by two or more oonsuls ohosen by ^imlar 
vote In 987 tne venetianB’ conquest of the Adnaiio eoast and islands as far as 
Bagosai put themselves m a moie mdependent attitude tosrards the Eastern emperor. 


THE ELEVENTH CENTUBT 

The untimely death of Otto III (1002) is an important event in the development of the 
Italian cities In the resulting dilute foi the erown, Pavia upholds the Lombard 
nobles m their ehoi ee of Aidiiin Milan crowns the Carman king Heniy IT 

1003 War between Fisa and Lnooa, first waged between the medinyu Italian cities 

1004 Henry bums Favia Milan and Pavia wake to mdependent life and action in this strug- 

gle The Saraeens capture a portion of Pisa 
1011 Second attack of the Saraeens on Fisa, which now aasnineB the offensive 
1017 ITie Fuans drive the Saraeens from Sardmia and take the islwd 
1016 Henbert becomes arobbishop of Milan, and the most posrerfnl lord in northern Itw* 
1024 On death of Henry H, Henbert invites Conrad II of Germany to Italy and gives him 
the iron erosm of Lombardy (1026) 

1026 Th6*VeaetiaiiB expel their dogt Ottone Orseolo but recall him in 1081 peopte 
of Lodi resent Henbert’s appointing their biBhop» and a war ensuts in which Hetir 
bert IS Bueoessful 

loaa BMb of CMnpo Mdo, botwoen Henbert Md the OTponent faetio no Hyibert yro- 
none tl>e emperor to bie oidi but the lottery ofieoded ot tJm sndepondeneo of the 
l&buiese, retires to Fkvia 
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THE HISTOEY OF ITALY 


1087 At Diet of Roncaglu Connd enactsdeciee tiiat all fiefs diall be heieditaiy This is to 
cheek Uie power of the eoclesustioal lords Biego of Milan by Coimf who hae 
to retire on account of pestilence 

1039 Siege of Milan raised at death of Conrad Hmbert devises the earmceto 
1041 The people of Milan headed by Lanzo, drive the nobles out of Milan 
1044 Peace lestored m Milan 
1046 Death of Ilenbert 

lOlS-lOOfi During the pontificate of Leo IX attempts to enfoice celibacy of clergy aie vigor 
ondy resisted in Milan 

lO^*) The countess Matilda begins her rule in Tuscany 
1008 The foundations of the cathedral at Pisa are laid 

1075 Gregory Yll approves the Pisan code of laws^a reinal of the Pandects of Justinian 
1077 The Norman conquesta of southern Italian cities put the trade of the Mediterranean 
into the hands of Venice, Pisa and Genoa For a century and a half Pisa has the 
largest trade 

1080 The countess Matilda’s armyJis defeated neai Mantua 
1084 Great defeat of the Venetian fieei by Robert Gmsoard 
1091 Capture of Mantua and Ravenna by Henry IV. 


THE TWELFin CENTURY 

At the beginning of the twelfth eentuiy Milan and the other I ombard cities have 
become independent municipalities a result achieved pnncipally through the war of 
mvestitures 

1101 FerrarasubmitstothecountessMatilda whohasobtamedpracticallythepowerofaqueen 

1110 Peace made between Pisa and Lucca which have been at war fot six years 

1111 The MiliUiese attack and destroy Lodi and Como The leadershijf of Milan in Lorn 

hardy is now confirmed 

1114 Revolt of lilantua, which is subdued by the countess Matilda The Pisans descend 

upon the Saracens m the Balearic Isles, and return with nch booty and many 
prisoners. 

1115 Death of the countess Matilda Beguming of the struggle between pore and emneroi 

for her great domain In 1102 she deedra them to the p(^ W itn Matilda s death 
begins toe nse of hloreiice and other Tuscan cities to indqiendenoe 
1118 War breaks out between Genoa and Pisa over the supremacy ot Sardinia and Corsica 
a papal edict having awarded the Pisan church control in Corsica Consecration of 
the Pisan cathedral 

1128 Victor of the Venetian fleet over toe Egyptians olf Joppa 

1124 The Venetians receive a thud of the city cd Tyre at its conquest by the crusaders 

1125 Capture of Samos^ Andros, and Swlato by the Venetuns 

1182 Peace between Genoa and Pisa innocent 11 gives the Genoese church partial snpi em 
aqy m Corsica and grants to the Pisans in Mrdmia and elsewhere 
1185 The Pisans proceed against the Normans m southern Italy Naples and Amalfi 
attacked Amalfi recovered by Rc^^ I 

1187 Second attack of the Piaans m aoutoem Italy Roger recovers his lost possessions 
1140 The Genoese acquire Ventimiglia 

1144 War breaks out among the Italian cities Venice against Ravenna, Verona and Vi- 
cenza agamst Pkdua and Treviso Florence and Pisa uamst Lucca and Siena 

1160 The Venebans regam Dalmatia which has been captured by pirates 

1161 Defeat of the Milanese by the Cremoneee atCastelnuovo The earroeeto is captured 

1162 Election of Frederick Barbarosaa as king of Germany and Italy Building of the bai^ 

tutery of Pisa begun 

1153 Fredendt detemunes to reestablish toe imperial antoonty in the Itaban cities Lodi 

and Como ask his protection iMmst Milan 

1154 IMenck enters Italy Diet of Bonmiglia, where Frederick hears oomplamts against 

Milan and Tortona He assumes the L^bard crown at Fhvia 

1166 Frederick captures and razes Tortona Milan pnpares for war 
1160 Milan rebuilds Tortona and defeats PhTia. 

1167 Establishment of toe Bonk of Venue 

1168 Milan again destroys Lodi Second appearance of Frederick m Italy Siege of Milan, 

whuh surrenders on account of famine Diet at Roneaglia. The BdoMss jmnsts 
expound toe codeof Jnstuuan to Fredendc, who lemovestbe oonsalsiaiaaubofatates 
UbepedeMa as raUng oflBoer in the Italian atuB, 
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11 j 9 The Milanese refuse to obey the podesta 

1160 Surrender of Creme to Fredenok Ihe eito u ebendoned to the enielty of Cremona 
Luoea obtains its independenoe from Welf of Tusoany 
1162 Surrender of Milan aftw a nme months' aim It is totally deatrayad Lombardy 
sabots to Frederick 

116} The oities of the Veronese March, assisted by \ enire, form a league against Fredenok 
M67 of Ancona by hredenck uho has retiuned to Italy the prenons year Breseia, 
Bergamo Mantua, Verona Ciemona Ttctibo, and other ncffta Italian oito^s form the 
Lombard Leagme to regain their libextieH from Ii ndi iick It begms to rtbuildMilim 
1168 Frederick, with nis army nearly annihilated by tlie | lague returns to G rmany 
1168 The league builds Alessandria The popi uid Lastcm empeior join the eajEnie against 
Fredenok Other eities enter the le^ut Pavia and Montferralakni) remam Icnal 
to the empiie 

1171 Ihe 1 astern cinjeror Maiiuid I Mi/es the Venetian possesmone in his dominioiia 

Stephen king of Hungary captures inaiw Dalmatian cities from Venice Vomce 
recovers Zara takes Baguaa and attacks Negropont 

1172 Capture of Scio by the Venetisns 

1 178 The Venetian fleet rptums from the La&t and infects the city a lih tlie plague Tumults 
break out and the doge is dam 

1174 i ifth expedition of Fr^enok to Italy 1 he Caminnili of Ihsa is liegnn 
117 1 Peace purtially restored between Genoa and Pim i y 1 n (knek s mediation 

1176 bredenok threatens Milan He is defeated disastiouhly at I^gnano by the Milanese 

and a few allies He^ns negotiationB with the poj e for ptact 

1177 Reconciliation between iredenck and the pope at > eiiue Six vtarti truce concluded 

with the Lombaid atieSi They do not isk for more than municipal autonomy and 
the Italians lose their greatest opportumty of becoming a powci ful nation 
1181 Bela, kmgof Hungary, recoyeis Zaia and ether cities from venin 
118d The truce with I redenck is made permanent by the peaef of Constance ^ enioe is not 
included Tlie oornmnnes have their right to self covimnienl by consuls and to 
wage wsifare confirmed These privileges arc exten k d to the I ueeau cltlCl^ among 
which Florence is becoming th most powerful 
1104 Battle between the Genoese and Ikun fleets In the haiboui of klessiiia 
1108 Establishment of the republic of ilorenco 

1188 General war among the Lombaid cities owing to a quarrel between Parma and Fla 
oexua 


THE TIHUTIENni CLNTLBT 

The Bcquisition of mdependence by the cities bungs about constant feuds betaeeji the 
people and the nobles The latter have btcoiiie more or less financially dep^dent 
upon the citizens and are forced to resuk a portion of the year in the cities Here 
in their pMaoes they caiit on their feuds m aefianoe of all civil authority Ihe con 
Buls are poweilese to cm d Uiem and from this state of affAirs arises the office of po* 
desta (tlm name taken from Frederick Barbarossa s offii lal but havii g no coiinectiog 
with wie empiie) Thepodesta is always the mtisen of another city and holds bis 
office for one year ms funotion xs to arbitrate and keep peace between the 
eitizeiiB and nobles, and the powers delegated to him pave the way for the deqiotB 
of later times 

1202 The crusaders oapture Zara foi Venice in fulfilment of a bargain made with the dom 
Dandolo who disregards Pope Innocent III a threats of excommomeation far thia 
The Venetiana accompany tMoruaadei a to Constantinople 

1204 In the diviaion ^ the Eastem Empire after the capture of Conatanhm^e ^ Ven^ama 
reoeiyo about thiee^ghtha of the empire of Romania Moat of this they make no 
attempt to take pOBBeaaion of Formation of Guelfic leagnea in Umlro and Tua* 
cany, iooking to we pim for protection Piaa, strongly cnubelhne^ holds elo(^ 

1206 The venetiana exdiange a portion of Theaaaly with Boniface of Montfo^ for 

Venice deoides on a policy of allowing her nobles to take her acqu i aitoona, bolding 
these aa fiefs of the republic 

1208 The Ctonoeae axe defeated m an attempt to capture Crete 

1208 The OhibeUinea expel the Gudfs from Ferrara 

1216 The Buonddmonte (Goelf ) and Amidei (Ghibellme) feud begina in Florence It laiti 
thuty-three yeant 

1218 TWiIm forma a league to drive the GhibeUinea from I/nnbax4y It is defeated at 
Ghibello I thu eauaes great troubU betwaan the Lraibaid boIiPm and ei t iae n i. 
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1921 The Milanese expel the nobles from the city 

1222 First war between Fisa and Florence Fonndation of the UmTemly of Fbdna 

1226 Renewal of the Lombaid League for tweuly-fiTe years 

1227 Fredenok II appoints Emelino da Romano to conduct warfare against tiie Gndfs in the 

Veronese March Th^ are defeated in Verona and Vicenza 

1228 Victory of Fisa over the muted forces of Florence and Lucca near Barga 

1288 The cities of the Veronese March conclude the peace of Paqnara through the efforts el 
the monk Giovanni da Vicenza It lasts only a few days 
1284 Montferrat Milan, Brescia, and other cities ]om the rebeUion of Frederick's son Henry 
The Pisans renew war with the Genoese 

1280 Fiedenck takes the field against the Lombards Ezzehno is in control in Verona, 
Vicenza, and Padua 

1287 Fiedenck defeats the Milanese and their allies at Cortennova The corroeeto is captured 

and sent to Rome as a trophy Tiqnilo podesta of Milan, son of the doge of Venice, 
put to death 

1388 The pope allies himself with Venice and Genoa against Fredenck, who establishes 
Ghibelline supremat^ in 1 unn, Asti, Novara, and Alessandi la Jt redenck unsnooess* 
fully besieges Brescia 

1288 The Guelf fortunes begin to levise owing to the pope s excommunication of Fredenck 

Ravenna taken by ue Venetians and Bolognese 

1240 The Venetians and Abo d 1 ste take 1 errara Frederick recovers Ravenna 

1241 The Pisan and Sicilian fleets capture a number of Genoese galleys, beanng the 

Ftench cardmals and bish(^ to the pope s council at Rome Fxedi^k besieges 
Genoa 

1248 Fiedenck s son Enzio is dnven from Milan 

1247 Revolt of Parma agamst 1< redenck, who besieges the tosm 

1248 Fredenck raises the siege of FSrma Revolution in Florence rdaces the city m Ghibel- 

line hands 

1248 The Bolognese defeat Enzio at Fosaalta He is ixnpiisoned for tlT. rest of his bfe 
Ezzelino da Romano takes Belluno and the marqmsate of Este 

1250 The Florentines free themselves from GhibeUme rule They establish the ngnona 

With death of Frederick the great power of the emperors in Italy comes to an end 

1251 The Florentines recall the Guelf exiles and wage wai on noghbounng oitieB to compel 

them to serve under the Guelf banner 
13 j 2 The first floriD coined at Florence 

1254 The Florentine ** Year of Victoiies " Many tnumphs over the Tuscan cities 
12-16 The mszquis Azzo recovers Este and captures Padua 
1258 The Ghioplline leaders exiled fioin hlorence 

1258 Defeat and capture of Ezzelino da Romano at the bridge of Cassano He dies of his 
wounds 

1260xhe Ghibellines headed by Manfied win a great victory at Moiiiajieiti They regain 
I lorenoe The pcmular government is abmished One com|) 08 ea of nobles swearing 
allegianoe to Manfred is substituted. 

1264 By tfau time the head of the Della Torre family holds the office of lord of the pemle 
in Milan, and other Lombard cities have oonterred the same title upon him The 
office has become hersditsiy, and we have the beginnings of the future duchy of 
Milan The pope, lealous of the Della Tone's growiM power, appoints Otto Visconti, 
of a powerful looal family archbishop of Milan The people refuse to receive him 
and are excommmiioated oy the pope Beginning of the Dmla Torre Visoonti feud 
llie Felaviomi are now predominant in the valley of the Po and the Della Scala m 
the Veronese March 

1208 After Charles of Anjou s viotones in the south, the FlorentineB destroy their GhibeUme 
government 

1267 This Florentmes mtmst the signona to Charles of Aniou for ten years Their oonstitu 

turn IB restored The GhiMlline cities m the north go to Conradin s assistanoe 

1268 Charles summons a diet of all Lombard cities at Cremona borne confer the signona 

on him, others offer him an aUianoe Hie oalls himself imperial viear The pope 
b ecom es jealous of Charles* power 

1270 The Dona and Spuufia families obtain oontrd of Genoa and support the Ghibdluiee 
War between Bologna end Venioe 

1277 The pope forces Chanss to resign the title of impensl vicar The Visconti obtain the 
asoendenov in Milan and henceforth rule the citv 
1380 The count of Savoy takes up his residenoe in %irin Faenza beoomei subject to 
Bedogna 

1282 War breaks ont,between Pisa and Genoa 
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1S84 DisaBtrowi naral dafest of the Piaaiu by the Genoese, off the ieknd of Melorw. The 
power of Fisa is broken. Ugolino della Gherardesoa made oaptain-general of Pisa. 
He makes a diaeraoef ul peaoe with the Guelf a 
1288 Deposition of Ugolino^ who is starved to death. The marqnis of Este is eleoted lord of 
Modena. 

1202 Guido di Montefeltro of Pisa ▼ietorions over the Florentines. 

1208 Peace between Pisa and Florsnce. A long war breaks out between Venice and Genoa. 

1296 The Ghibellines expel the Gnelfs from Genoa. The Venetians seiie Genoese posers 

sions in the Crimea. 

1297 The Venetians shut out membeiship in the Grand Council to all but members of the 

noble families. 

1298 The Genoese destroy the Yeneiian fleet off the Dalmatian coast 

1202 Peace between Venice and Genoa through mediation of Matteo Visconti. It is favour- 
able to Genoa. 

1800 Florence divided between the Neri (violent Guelfs) and Bianchi (inoileimte Guelfs) 
factions. Pbpe Boniface VIIl invites Charles of Valou to Italy to check the 
BianoM. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURV 

Civil wars begin to decline. The despots, growing out of the captains of the people, 
begm to gmp the free cities. 

1301 The Florentines admit Charles of Valois into the city. The Neri overcome the 

Bianchi and drive them out. Dante is among the expelled. 

1302 The Visconti are expelled from Milan and the Della Torre return. 

1304 Florence is partially burned in civil riots. 

1806 The Este family lose their supremacy in Modena. The Doria are expelled from 
Genoa. 

1308 Domestic feuds in the Este family. The Venetians assist one of them to take Ferrara. 

1809 The papal legate expels the Estes from Ferrara. It is governed for the pope by 

Ki^ Robert of Naples, the Guelf leader. 

1810 Hen^ VII of Luxemburg enters Italy. He confers title of imperial vicar on 4he 

reigning lords of the lombard towns. The Venetians establish the Council of Ten. 

1811 Henry receives the iron crown of Lombardy. The Guelfs driven from Milan and the 

Visconti restored. General Guelf uprising against Henry. Unsuccessful siege of 
Brescia. The Genoese confer absolute authority over the city upon Henry for 
twenty years. 

1812 Heniy withdraws from an attack on Florence. 

1818 Death of Henry as he is preparing to attack Robert Henry’s visit has afforded the 
despots a means of consolidating their power. The Visconti rule in Milan^the 
Scakiesri in Verona, the Carraren in Padua. Uguocione dk Faggiuola in Lucca. 
Ib^hibellines keep up the struggle in Pisa, Lucca, and other placea 

1816 Uguccione wins many victories over &e Guelfs in Lombardy and Tuscany. 

1817 The Este fiunilyis restored in Ferrara. Civil war in Genoa. 

1818 Robert saves Gmioa from the Ghibellines and is made ruler of the city for ten years. 

1819 The Ghibellines renew attack on Genoa after Robert’s departure. Brescia accepts a 

governor from Robert. 

1820 Unsucoessful attempt of Philip of Valois to crush the Visconti. 

1821 The Ghibellines at Genoa defeat an anny sent agamst them by Robert. Siege of 

Cremona by Galeaszo Visconti. 

1822 Surrender of Cremona to Galeaxao. His brother Marco defeats the papal and Neapol- 

itan army. Excommunication of tlm Visconti family. Frederick of Austria refuses 
to fatirn part in the strife. 

1828 The papal army captures Alessandria and Tortona. It is driven from Ifilan by the 
Visconti with the help of Ludwig of Bavaria, who is excommunicated for giving 
his assutance. Maesacre of the Pisans in Sardinia by the Aragone^ 

1824 Galeaaao defeats the papal and Neapolitan army at Monza. Robert refuses to make 
peace. 

1826 Castrge^ Castrtoani of Lucca makes himself lord of Pistoia and with the Visconti 
attacks Florence. 

1826 The Pisans abandon Sardinia to the Aragonese. The FlormtinM mdn Charl^ i 

eff ]^b^ governor of the city in return for the promise of Roberts i 

1827 LnSe^V of Germany xecelves the Lombard crown at Milan. He 
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1828 Death of Caitraouii Ludwig Beicee Fin mad Bella Lneea Death of the Goelf leader 

Carlo Luisi di Gonzaga makes himself master of Maiittta» and assumes title of 
imponal Ticar Padua submits to Can Grande della Soala Ludwig liberates Gale- 
Yiseonti, udio di es 

1829 Trenso submits to Can Grande deUa Soala, who dies shortlT afterward. Ludwig 

returns to Germany His attempts to establish the Ghibellmes in German^ have 
ended in failure in Italy ^ 

1380 John, kmg of Bohemia, comes to Italy to assume the leadership of the Ghibellines 
He reoeires the soTereignty of Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona, and other republics 
Azao Visconti nommaUy cedes to him the lordship of Milan John zecommes the 
Gndf and Ghibelline factions m these cities 

1888 Jealous of John s power the Della bcala and Visconti unite with the Guelfs of hlor- 
ence against him, in consequence of which 

1888 John leaves Italy Ihe Lstes repulse an attack of tlie papal army on Feiiara 
1384 Ihe papal legate loses Bologna 

1886 After many disputes the Lombard Ghibellines take possession of the cities abandoned 

by John 1 ucca, which has been allotted to Florence, is seised by Mastino della 
Scala and w ar results, in which Florence is unsuccessful Alliance of h loienee and 
Venice agamst Mastino The Visconti regain Como and Crema Ihe Dona and 
l^nola umilies again tnnmj^ant in Genoa 

1887 Padua taken from Mastino liy Florence and Venice and given to the Gudf family of 

Carrara The Venetians cai^ure Treviso and other cities their first Italian ponses 
sions beyond the Lagune laddeo de Pepoli makes himself master of Bologna 
1838 Florence and Venice nwe peace with Mastino della Scale who alhes himself with the 
Ghibellmes 

1889 The Genoese, disgusted with the government of their signona, imlace it by a angle chief, 

Boccaneza, who takes title of doge I* irst appesraiii e of the Iiee Companies m Italy 
1841 Mastmo attempts to sell Lucca to the Florentines 1 his alaims Pisans, who raise 
an army ana seise Lucca 

1342 The 1 loientmes having taken a sudden fancy to Walter de Bnenne duke of Athena^ 
who IS m Florence on his way to France, make him their lord for life 
1848 Dii^sted with his selfidi admimstration the Floientines expel the duke of Athens 
and regam their freedom Werner forms the ** Great Company ’* 

1344 The Genoese expel their doge and elect one from the uobility 
1346 Mediation of Luochino Visconti in Genoa s cml troubles 

1346 Revolt of Zara suppressed by the Venetians Phnna and Piacenza submit to Luochino 

Visconti 

1347 Runzi made tribune lu Rome 

1 348 The great plague xn Italy 

18611 War Dieaks out between Venn e and (xenoa ove** the seirnip of some Venetian shqw by 
the Genoese The F^li cede Bologna to Giofaniii Visconti, brother and sucotssor 
of Lucchino 

1361 Giovanni Visconti makes an nnwairanted attack on the lusein cities The Floreii 
tines dme his army back The Genoese fleet under Paganmo Dona wins many vio- 
tones on the Adriatic and in Hegropont 

1868 Defeat of the Venetians and Aragonese by the Genoese in the Boiporus The Eastern 
empsror gives the Genoese the entire command of the Blade Sea 
1868 Fra Monale organiess his free oommy Genoa alhes hersdf with Hungary After 
a disaslrons defeat by Venice and Aragon off the Sardinian coast, die gives up to 
Giovanm Visconti who refits the fleet which 


1864 destroys that of Venice m the Morea Death of Giovanni Visconti , he is sneoeeded 
ms duee nephews Charles IV of Germany amves in ItaW and refuses to join 
the Visconti ttienzi returns to Rome from exile He is made senator, abuses bis 
power and is killed 

1866 Cooimney of Manno Fallen, doge of Venice He is beheaded Charles IV received 
^jPiaa and Siena, who pa,y dearly foi their hospitality Venice makes peace with 
Gmoa The Raqmnti restored in Fisa The Graoese take Tnpoli with the halp of 
Venice. 


1868 Ihe Genoese throw off the yoke of the Visconti League of north Itahu lords goes 
to war with the Visoonti The marquis of Montferrat takes Asti from tllem I^is 
g Hu ngi ^ renews atmggle with Venioe Jeoopo de* BnMolan dehyers Fayie from 

Zara, Sndato, and other towns lost to Louis by Venice The league aasiAed by Count 
Land’s Free Company defeats the Visoonn on the Ogtio The Raq^uti party in 
Pisa it mstlgatwm of the Visoonti bsguis to amioy the Fkmiitlnis. 


1887 
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1868 Feme between the Viioonti tnd the leegne The Yenetuuie Tatrie end Del- 

Mtu to Lottia TheVuoonti agun benege Fn\ia. The Florentmes defeat the 
Great Company 

1368 Pavia oapitnlates to Gateaso 1 laoonti Siege of Bologna by Bamabb Vuconti 

1860 d^ardinal Albomoa takes Bologna and Bamm \ uooiiti is Imally dnven away Chair 
% of GieA literatim founded at Florence 

1861 Bamabb Visoonto renews the siege of Bologna Sir John Hawkwood invited into 

Fonndation of the Umveisily of Pavia by Galea/so \ isrontL 
1368 Defeats for the Visconti in several places bir John Hawkwood and hi^ eomnaiiy 
enter service of Fisa Fisa defeats k lorence 

1864 The Visconti make peace with the league Peace between Fbia and Florsnoe Gio- 
vanni Agnello IB made doge of Fisa 

1867 Formation of a new league agamst the Visconti It includes the emperor, fhe king of 
Hunga^, Padua, Ferrai a, Mantua and Naples Barnalo threat! ns Venice 

1368 Charles IV enters Italy The Visconti pay mm a large sum for peace BarnwH Vis- 

conti invades Mantua. 

1369 Charles returns to Germany Pisa receives its freedom Bamabb makes war on 

Florence, which is asnsted by the pm 

187(1 Lucca buys its independence from the emperor Galea/so Visconti takes Casale 
The FlorentuieB capture San Muiiato l^e Eastern tmiieror Joannes V held m 
Venice for debt 

1371 Bamabb Visconti eaptnres Beggio 

1372 War breaks out between Venice and Genoa 

1373 Vemoe makes war on Padua, which is compeUed to accept humiliating peace Genoa 

attacks Cyprus, restoring it to the house of Lusignan 
1375 Truce betsrm the Visconti and their enemies Tlie papal legate sends Sir John 
Hawkwood against the FlorentineB, who vow vengeance on me holy see and the 
French legates Ihey unite with Bamabb VisconU against the church and admit 
Siena, Pisa, and Lucca into the leme, and form the * eight of war Eighty cities 
and towns throw off the yoke of the legate 

1377 The papal forces punish Faonia and Cessna severely The league engages Sir Jphn 
Hawkwood It begms to break up Bologna makes peace with the rape 
1878 Bamabb makes secret negotiationB to betiay Florence to tlu pop< nimiiee makes 


1878 Bamabb makes secret negotiationB to betiay Florence to tlu pop< nimiiee makes 

pmee with Borne The Venetians besieg^ the Gennene iii Cyiius Defeat of the 
Genoese fleet off Antium Bevolt in Florence Sedition of the mompi Silvestro 
da* Medici (^osen gonfalonier Death of Galeaiso Visconti, sucoeedra bis son 
Gian Galeasso 

1879 The Venetian fleet almost annihilated by the Genoese off Pola Pietro Dona captures 

Chiosm and attacks Venice biege of Tieviso by hiancesco da Carrara The town 
IS relieved by Bamabb Visconti 

1880 The Genoese survendei to the Vene t ia n s and make treaty uf peace 

1881 Venice cedes Treviso to Duke Leopold of Austria to save it fioni Francesco da Carrara, 

who has affain laid siege to it Treaty of Tunn The Albixxi assume the goven 
ment of Inorenoe 

1384 Lemld of Austria sells Treviso to Francesco da Carram 

1885 ** The Beformere ” driven out of Siena Gian Galearso has Ins uncle Bamabb put to 
death, and takes pOBsession of his dominions, making many reforms He thus 
beeomeB the most powerful ruler m Italy The Milan cathedral is started 
1387 Gian Galeaaam, having made an albanoe with Francesco da Carrara of Padua whom 


1387 Gian Gaieaaio, having made an allianoe with J^mncesco aa uarrara ox raaua wuom 

Antonio deUa beam of Verona is attackmg on behalf of the Venetians, sums 
V erona and Vioenra, the latter of which he refuses to give Carrara as promised He 
now offers himself to the Venetiana against Padua 

1388 Galeaxio takes Padua, holds it, captnies Treviso, and threatens Venice He makes 

many nnsucoesafal attempts on the Tuscan cities Nice lomed to bavoy. 

1389 Fknenoe makes aUiance with BbLogna against Gian Gueasso engagmg Sir John 

Hawkwood 

1890 Gian Galeasso attacks Bobgna He is resisted by Hawkwood Francesco Kovelk^ 




engiM the oonnt of Armagnao to invade Lombardy 
1881 Axmanao defeated at Aleasandna 

1892 FlmJ^makea peace with Gian Gakasm At mihgatioD of Gian Gale^. Jaoopo 
Aprdano mnrdari Piero Gambaeorb, the mler of Fisa, and makee himeelf master of 
theolty. 

1898 Civil war in Genoa 

1394 Deato of Sir John Hawkwood. 
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1805 Gian Galeaao pnrchMes from the emperor Wenoelaiu the title of duke of Milui, and 
oouot of PUTia with the inveatituTB of the twenty six citiee onoo indiided in the 
Lombard Learie The title is to be hereditaiy 
1396 The Genoese adc the proteetion of Ifranoe 
1897 Gian Galeasso renews war agunst Florence and Mantua 

1398 The trench governor of Genoa is compelled to letare on account of civil discord in ^ha 
city Ten yean* peace between Gian Gsleaazo and Florence and Mantua 
1309 Ihe son of JBoapt^ Appiano sells Fisa to Gian Galeasxo, reserving Piombiuo for him 
self Gian G&axso receives piomiie of surrender tiom Siena 
1400 Perugia submits to Gian Galea/zo Paolo 6umi(,i usoips sovereignty of Lucca and 
plim himself under Gian Galeazzo s protection 


THE FIFIEENTH CENTURY 

1401 Rupert of Germany enteis Italy to suppiess Gian Galeaszo, but is defeated Gian 

GaLeasso proclaimed sovereign lord oi Bologna 

1402 Gian Galeacao dies of the plague He dii ides nis possessiouB between his two young 

sons Giovanni Mana (duke of Milan) and 1 ilippo Maria (count of Pavia) uadei 
the care of their mother Catenim a«d the condottien in nis servioe The latter 
place themselves at the head of various cities The Gnelis and GhibeUines recover 
power in many places 

1403 ihe dominions or Gian Galeazzo begm to break up Bologna and Perugia aie 

restored to the papal states Siena places herself under the protection of Florence 
The VenetianB omcat a Irench and Genoese fleet 

1404 Francesco Novello da Cairaia sei/es Verona from the Visconti Venice takes Vicenza 

and leagues wi^ Francesco di Gonzaga of Mantua to take Verona from the lord of 
l^ua Catenna Visconti impnaoned and poisoned ^ 

1405 The Venetians with the lord of Mantua capture Verona and Padua Jean Bouoicault 

Frendi governor of Genoa, to whom the Pisans have given the protection of their 
(I cities^ oiKrB to sell it to Floienoe Jhe Pisans resist, and war with Florence lesultv 
14(M Francesco da Carrara and his sons executed at Venice Pisa surrenders to Florence 

1408 Laduilaus of Naples attacks Tuscany, ravages Arezzo and Siena and seizes Cortona 

1409 Horenoe, in alarm at Ladidaus ambitions^ calls on Louis of Anjou to prosecute his 

claim to Naples Bouoicault attempts to take Milan Dun^ his absence the 
Genoese diive the hrench from their cit/ Louis returns to Iroyence 

1410 The llmentine army under Braccio da Moutone oocnpieB Rome Ladidaus accepts 

offeis of peace 

14U War breaks out between Hungaiy and Venice 

1413 The Milanese murder the cruel Giovanni Mana Visconti Fibppo Maria seizes the 
city and mamas the widow of Faciiio Cane ihe Venetians drive the Hungarians 
from Treviso and regain part of Fnuh 
1410 Amadeus VIII loins Piedmont to Savoy 

1417 Muzm Atlendolo Sforza, in the pav of Naples, dnves Braccio da Montone and the 

Florentme army from Rome 

1418 Filippo Mana has bis wife executed 

1419 The Milanese general Francesco Carmagnola, recovers Bergamo for Filippo Mana 

1420 Cannagnola recovers Pttrma, Cremona, and Brescia for Milan The Venetums recover 

Dalmatia and Fnuli from the Hungarians 

1421 Genoa submits to CaimagnolB, but reserves her bberties 

1424 Filippo Mana defeats the Florentmea Disgrace of Carmagnola 
1426 Continued defeats of the Florentines Venice umtes with Florence and employs 
Caimagnola 

1426 Florence, Venioe, Ferrara, Mantua, Siena Savoy and Naples unite agamst Fihppo 

Mana Francesco Sforza, son of Muzio Attendolo, enters his service Cannagnola 
takes Brescia from Milan 

1427 The Venetians destrov a fleet collected Ity Filippo Mana to conquer Mantua and 

Ferrara Carmagnola defeat! badly the dnke of Milan s army near Macaln Savoy 
withdraws from w leagoe and receives temtoiT from Filippo Mana 

1428 Pleaea made between Milan and the allies The Florentines atUiok and take poasession 

of LneeCi 

1430 NmooIo Ptoeinino, the Milanese mneral, dnves the FlorentineB from LdCoa Venice 
and Florence nnnite egainst lulan and the war reoommenoes 
1481 IVanoaiooSloiiadefeatiCarmagnolaatSonomo TbeMilaneaedestroytheVenetianfleet 
The marqnSs of Mbntfenat IS defeated by Sfona The allied fleets defeat the Genoese 
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1132 The nmona of Yenioe suspect CarmegnolA's loyalty Th^ myits him to Venioe 
and behead him Bigismund sells the title of marquis of Mantua to Giovanni di 
Gonuga 

1433 Franoesoo Sforsa occupies the Mardi of Aneona, nhich the pope cedes to him the fol- 
lowing year Peace of Fenaia between Milan and the allies Tieaty between 
Sinsmund and Siena and Florence Rinaldo degli Albuzi, head of the oligarchy 
of Florence, imprisons and banishes Cosmo de Medici, Uie leader of the oppontion 

1484 The Florentines recall Cosmo de Medici aud place him at the head of the go\ emment 

Ihe banidied Albizu flee to Milan and persuade the duke to makewai on Florence 

1485 Fihj^ Mana leagues with Alfonso of Naples against the pope The Genoese throw 

oft the protection of Milan aud restore their mdependent government 

1486 Renewal of the league between Florence and Venice against Milan Genoa joins it 

Francesco Sfoma enters the service of the allies 

1488 Sfoxxa returns to the duke of Milan, who has promised him his daughter in marriage 

1489 The duke of Milan fails to keep his promise and Sfoiza returns to the alliea He is 

suocessful agamst Milan 

1441 Peace made between Milan and the allies Sf orza marries Filippo Maria's daughter 
Yenioe acquires the pnnoipality of Ravenna 

1448 Pope Eugemus IV plots to wrest the March of Aneona f i om Sforza Alfonso of Naples 
and the duke of Milan aid him hforza defeats Piicmino at Mouteloio 
1444 Sfoxxa holds out against the alliance, which presses him hard 
1440 Florence and Venice go to the aid of bfoiza 

1447 Sfona loses the Marmi of Ancotiai Death of Fikppo Mana The duchy is claimed 

by Alfonso of Naple% the duke of Orleans, and by bforsa Milan and otlier Lorn 
bard cities restore their mdqwndence, but Sforsa makes himself master of Mdau 
and captures Piacensa Other cities submit to him 

1448 Sfona goes to wai with Venioe He takes a large portion of tlieir temtory, burns 

their fleet, and wins a great victory at Caravaggio , then makes on aUiance with 
Venioe aeoinst Milan, which is afraid of lus treocTieiy and shuts him out of tlu ciU 

1449 The Venetians, realisiiig bforsa's schemes to enslave Italy, desert him and join the 

Milanese bfoiza besieges Milan 

1450 The Milanese finally decide to admit Sfoxxa and recogmse him as their duke 

1452 bfoxxa, having made alhanoe with kloience, Genoa, and Mantua, goes to war with* 

Venice F^erick III sells Borso d’lLste Reggio, and tlie duchy of Modena 
1464 Pope Nicholas V bnngs about the Peace of Lodi, n^ed by Milan and Venice 

1453 Alfonso of Naples signs the Peace of Ixidi, and joins with the pope and tlie north 

Itahou states in a league against the Turks 

1457 Genoa and Naples go to war The Council of Ten in Naples deposes the great doge 
I^ncesoo Foscan, who dies of giief 

1468 The Neapolitans bmiege G^oa Cosmo de Medmi and Lucas Pitti plan tc^oroe 
desnot rule unon Florence 

1461 The Smoese free themselves from Naples 

1462 The Venetians ally themselves with ktotthias Corvinus against the Turks 

1468 Venioe purohaoes Cervia from Malatesta IV. 

1464 Sforza obtains oontiol of Genoa Death of Cosmo de* Medici His son Piero succeicis 
to the presidenoy of Florenoe 

1466 The Pitti family is defeat^ m its attempt to subjugate Florence The Alberti party 
IS b anis hed Death of Franoesoo Sfoxxa His son Galeazso Maria succeeds, lie 
misgoverns the duchy wM alienates the peojde from him 

1469 Death of Piero de* Medici His sons Lorenso and Giuliano succeed, but the governing 

powrer remains in the of the five citizens who exercised it under Piero 

1470 T& Turks take Negrqpont m Euboea from the Venetians Florence, Modena, Milan, 

Naples, and the pope form a holy league against the lurks Venice and the knigbta 
of Rhodes make alhanoe with the sultan of Persia for the same purpose The con- 
maaioy at Nardi against the Medun 

1471 The pope confers the duchy of Ferrara upon Borso d Este. 

1472 The fleet of the Holy League drives the I urks from the Grecian archipelago and ravagaa 


Sinyrna 

1478 Th^Turks reach the borders of Fnuli v 

1476 The Venetians garrison the island of Cyprus The Turks capture the Genoese porta 

U76 CoDmn^iTlWn In bjmz of Nioeolo d'Eita It iul* Amwm n t i nn rf CM» 
aao2^ia Sfoxxa at MiUn, the result of the Olgiate conspiracy Hia aon Giovanni 
Galeaiao Mana anoceeds under regency of hiainother. 

1477. Revolt of Matteo de* Fieaehi at Genoa. 
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1478 The Fun oonapixaoy in Floienoe, uded bgr Sixtus IT Giulieno is murdered Lo 

reiiEO, ironnd^ escapes The pMple massacre most of the ooiimratoiSf among them 
the archbishc^ of Pin for which deed Sixtus excommunicatesrlorence The pope, 
and Naples and other Italian states begin war on Ilorcnte Ihe Genoese restore 
their government 

1479 Venice makes peaoe with the rurks, giving up Scutari and fortresses m lllyna Slul 

the Morea bixtus IV induces the Swiss to declare war on Milan Thoy win a vio 
tory at Giornico Defeat of the klorentmes^ the Neapohtans at Foggio Impenale 
The ntnation of Lorenso becomes ciitical The pope demands his expulsion from 
Florence He goes to Naples Lodovico Sforxa (11 Moio), uncle of the young Gio- 
vanni Galeano Mana, undertakes the government of Milan 

1480 Lorenao makes trealw with Ferdmand of Ifaples On return to Florence he makes the 

yoke more oppressive The pope m fear of the Turks, who have landed in Italy, 
becomes reconciled to Lorenao and makes treaty with him 

1481 All states of Italy (Venice excepted) umte agamst the Turks and recover Otranto, lost 

the previons year Sixtns and the VenetianB attempt to seize Ferrara and dimuie 
It betsveen them 

1482 Milan, Florence, and Na^s Ibnn a league to pievent Venice and the pope from car 

f^inf out tlisir dBUffUBa §§ 

1483 Sixtus now sides witn the league and exoommnmoates Venice for perSLStmg m the 

attack on Ferrara 

1484 Peace of fiagnolo between Ferrara and Venice , the former gives up some of her pos 

aeaaiDns 

1485 Innocent Vm begins a war upon Florence, but makes peace the foUowmg year 

1487 Lorenso de* Medici wrests Sanana from the Genoese, who put themselves again under 
Milana protection 

1489 Gsleotto Manfredi, lord of Faenza stabbed by his wife as he is about to sell hu pnn 
cipslity to the Venetians Savonarola aiiives in kloreuce ami begins to preach 
reform m the church 

1492 Death of Lorenso da Medioi His son Piero sucoeeds 

1493 Lodovico il Mono, wiidiiug to retain his power m Milan, plots to get nd of his enemy 

the kiitf of Napier^ anCmvites Charles VIII of Franoe to revive the Angevm claim 
toNapus 

1494 The emperor Maximilian makes Lodovico duke of Milan Giovanni Galeasso Mana 

haniahed to ^via Alfonso II of Naples attacks Genoa but is defeated by the Swiss 
Charles VIII enters Italy Sudden and mystenons death of Giovanm Galeasso 
Mana Charles enters TiiMMiy Piero BurrendeiB Sarzana and offers to nve up 
Piaa and other citiea The people rise and drive Piero out of Florence Charlre 
nants the Pisans their liberty and proceeds to Borne 
1499 Lo^vioo, alanned at Charles saocesB forms a league against him, with the pope, the 
emperor Maximihan, and Ferdinand of Spam, in Venice Charles leaves Naples 
ana with diifienlty returns to France Fonnation of the Grend Council by advice of 
Savonarola to govern Florence 

496 Maximilian comes to Italy with an army, but returns to Germany after a qnaxrel with 
Vemoe Fbranoe attempts to regain Pisa 

1498 The Venetians and Florentines struggle for the poswasion of Pisa Milan aids the 

FlorentuieB Execution of Savonarola Death of Charles Vm m Franoe His 
ineoemor, Louis Xn, takes title of dnke of Milan and claims the dudiy 

1499 Louis makes a treaty with the Irenetians for the oonq|^ of Milan The French 

army enters Italy Flight of Lodovico il Moro to Germany Lonis XU enters 
Milan The rest of Lombardy sobmita Genoa comes under French protection 
The Florentines tire of the war with Pisa and make peace 
1600 The Milanese tire of the oppressive French Lodovico retnms with an army Como, 
Milan, Parma, and Pavia open their gates Novara taken after a siege Lodovico u 
betiam at Novara mto tha hands of Louis de la Mmonille, the French general, and 
sent to France m captivity Milan agam subject to the French The French army 
maiehea to Naplea 

THE BECTEEKTE CBNTUBT 

1001 Ceaare Bonna begma hia oonquast of the petty atatea of Romagna He takes PesariH 
ForB, Faenaa 

1602 Ceaare aeiaes the dnohy of Uilnno with the aid of Lonia. He wan with the Orsini 
and plana to eantoreraa, and marries his sister Lnciezia to the son of the dnke of 
Ferrara The Floientmes create the olBoe of gonfalonier for life 
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1608 At death of Pope Alexander VI the dominione of Ceeare are teken from him by Julioe 
IL Venioe wiaea Faenu and Rimini, which enrages the pope. The Venetiani 
make peace with the Turks, renouncing their possessions in the Peloponnesua 
Death of Fiero de* Medici with the French army in Naples. Pietro Sodeiini chosen 
» gonfalonier of Florence. 

Louis signs treatv of Blois with Maximilian, in which they propose to dieide the 
r^nblio of Venice between them. Florence makes another attempt to take Pisa. 
1500 Julius 11 attscks Perugia and Bologna. 

1607 Unable to endure the yoke of the much and their own nobles, the Genoe'te drive out 

the French and restore the republic. Louis at ouce captures Genoa and puts the 
doge and other inominent citiiens to death. 

1608 UiiBuooessful invasion of Italy by Maximilian. The Venetians defeat him and he is 

compelled to make truce, yielding them Trieste. Tlie infamous League of Cambray 
formed by tlie pope, the emperor, bpain, and France against Venice. Savoy, 
Mantua, and Ferrara also Join. 

1608 France declares war on Vemce. The Venetians, badlv defeated at Agnadello, give 
up their possessions in northern Italy. The Venetiaub regain Padua. The Florsu- 
tnies oa]>ture Pisa. 

16iy Julius begins to fear his foreign allies and resolves to drive the barbarians from Italy 
with the aid of the Swiss. He absolves the Venetiaus and pits the Spani^ against 
the French. The French are attacked in Genoa, Modena, and Verona. 

1511 Julius captures Mirandola; the French take Bologna from him. Julius forms the 
holy league with the Spaniards, English, Swiss^ and Venetians against France. 

1612 Gaston de Foix relieves the French, oesiegad in Bologna by the Spaniards ; retakes 
Brescia, and fights a grMt battle at Ravenna with the po|ie and his allies, in which 
he is killed. Maximilian abandons the French. The Swiss oocnpy Milan and 
restore Massimiliano Sforza, son of Lodovico. The pope regains Bologna and Fer- 
rara, and seizes Phrina and Piacenza from the Milanese. The Medmi return to 
Florence and resume their former position. Genoa expds the French. Italy passes 
from the yoke of France to that ox the Swiss, Spaniards, and Germans. 

1618 Giovanni de* Medici becomes Pope Leo X. Alliance between the Venetians and»iha 
French. The latter enter the duchy of Milan, but an defeated by the Swiss mei^ 
oenaries at Novara. The l^mards attack Venioe on behalf of Maximilian, and 
occupy Verona, Padua, and Vicensa, acting with great cruelty. 

1614 The French are driven out of their last fortresses in Italy. 

1516 Francis 1, the new French king, asserts his claim to MiUn, recovers Genoa, and badly 
defeats the Swiss at Marignano. He enters Milan, and the Swiss leave Italy forever, 
after mi^ng peace with Francis. Massimiliano Sforza abdicates. Venice captures 
Bergamo and Feschiera. Peace between Francis and Leo. The latter giveg up 
Fkrma and Piacenza. 

1610 The Venetians capture Brescia and 1^ siege to Verona. Treaty of Noyon between 
Francis and Charles 1 of Spain. Maximilian agrees to it By its terms Venice 
recovers all the territoiy tann from her by the League of Cambray. 

1617 Verona restored to Venice. France and Venice renew tbeir alliance. Leo tuma the 

duke of Urbino out of bis duchy and gives it to Loienio de* Medici. 

1618 Treaty of peace logned between Maximilian and Venice. 

1618 Death of Lorenzo. The pope annexes Urbino to bis states and attempts to seise Fer- 
rara. Charles V socce^ to the imperial title. 

1621 Leo makes treaty with Charles to drive the French from Italy. The allies enter Milan; 

the Sforza are restored. Death of Leo iAovb attempts on Ferrara. 

1622 The French, defeated, evacuate Lombardy, but letain Genoa, which is pUlaged by the 

Spaniards. 

1624 The French attempt to recover Lombardy. Francis besieges Pavia. 

1626 Battle of Pavia. Defeat and capture of Francis. The way for Spanish dominion is 
omned in Italy. The marquis of Pescara betrays the Sforza party into the hands of 
the enmeror. 

1626 Francis, ubmted, treats with the pope, the Venetians, end Francesco Sforia, to delivn 

Itely from the Spaniards. Surrender of Sforza and Milan to the Spaniards. Tbs 
coniteble De Bonibon leads the imperial forces to Borne. 

1627 Canto and sack of Borne by the Spaniards. The pope a prisoner, escapm to Oiyl^ 

The Florentines reatoie tlto lepublioan government and drive Alessandro de MedM 
fTom*itte city. A French army under Lantreo enters Lombardy, conquers Fana, 
Genoa* and many other cities. The duke of Fsnaieaaeiaes Modena, end the V e n e tlaas 


1628 Andrea Doria drives the .French from Genoa* and le esta b liriiea tSs repubUe. 
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1639 Treaty of Barcelona betneen Charlec and the p(^ netoring the lledid to FloMnoe. 
Peace of Cambray between Frandi and Charl^ in wliion France relinqniihei aU 
claime on Italy to Spain. Franoeaoo Sforaa and the duke of Ferrara aubmlt to 
Charlea. VeuiM givea up Ravenna and Cervia to the pm)e. The xepnblioa of 
Lncoai Genoa, and Siena make themHelves dependent on Charlea The marqnia 
of Montferxat and the duke of Savoy join the Spanieh paiiy and the former in Amo 
duke. ^ 

1680 Charlea crowned king of Italy and emperor at Bologna. Fall of Florence before the 
imperial army, after a brave defence by Franceaoo FexmocL End of the republic. 
Charlea decidea the papal claima on Ferrara in favour of Alfonao d'Eate. 

1531 Betnm of Aleaaandro de* Medici to Florence with title of duke of Civitk di Panne, 
obtained from the emperor. The pope relinquiahea Modena to Alfonao nnd makea 
him duke of Ferrara. 

1686 On death of Franoeaoo Sforza, Charlea takea poaaeaaion of the duchy of Milan and 
znakee hia sou Philip governor. For this act France again attempts to gain a foot- 
hold in Italy and sends an army into Savoy. 

1686 Capture of Turin by the French. Sack and Duming of Nice. Montferrat is given to 

the duke of Mantua. 

1687 Assaasination of Aleaaandro de* Medici. Cosmo of the youim branch ia made duke. 

1688 Lea^e of Genoa and Venice against the Turks. Andrea l)oria breaks the alliance 

and ia defeated by the Algerine corsair Barbaroasa. 

1610 Peace between Vemce and the Turks; all the former's poasesBiona in the Morea axe 
given up. Paul III forma the Socie^ of Jesus. 

1645 Pope Paul m makes Parma and Piacenaa into a duchy for his son Pier Luiri Fameae. 

1646 Cosmo thwarts the plot of Franoesoo Burlamacchi of Lucca to restore the liberty of the 

Tuscan republica. Burlainacchi executed at Milan. 

1547 Gian Luin de’ Fieschi, with the aid of the French, forma a conspire to throw off the 
yoke or the Spaniards and Andrea Boria. Genoa ia seiaed, buh Iieschi is drowned 
and the Doria remain in control. The duke of Parma ia assassinated. The impwial 
trooTKi aeiae Piacenza; the rmpe seizes Parma. 

1562 Pope Julius III gives IVmaback to Pier Luigi’s son, Ottavio. The Sienese drive out 
uie Spanish guxiaon and admit a French one. 

1568 The French, aided ^ the Turks, capture a portion of Corsica from the Genoese, moat 
of which Andrea Doria recovers toe following y^. 

1554 Coamo de' Medici makes a sodden attack on Siena. The marquis of Marignano 
undertakes to reduce the city. 

1665 Surrender of Siena after a siege of fifteen montha The Spaniards take possession. 
Pope Paul IV induces Henry n of France to break his treaty of peace with Spain. 
The dnke of Alva invades the papal statea The duke of Guise and the pope oppose 
him. 

1667 The duke of Alva forces the French to retreat. The pope makes peace with the 
Spaniarda Philip gives Cosmo foil sovereignty over Siena. 

^659 The French-Spanish war terminated by the peace of Cateau-Cambr6sia It leaves the 
king of Spain undisputed lord of Italy. Savoy and Piedmont (except a few towns) 
are restored to Emmanuel Philibert. The only remaining rqmblics are Venice^ 
Genoa, Luoca, and San Marino. Venice alone is of any importanoa 
1662 Turin and four other towns are restored by the French to Emmanuel PhiUbeiti He 
transfers bis capital to Turin, and his bouse becomes thoroughly Italian. 

1669 Pius V makes Cosmo de* Medici grand duke of Tusoany. The emperor protests 

1670 The Talks take Cyprus from the Venetiana 

1671 The oombioed fieets of Veutoe, Spain, the pope, and the knights of Malta, defeat the 

Turks in the Gulf of Lqianto. This viotoiy delivers Italy from the infidel, but tiw 
allies do not follow it up. 

1678 Vemosy forced to make peace with the Turks. She gives np Cyprus and pays a laige 

1675 The emperor acknowledges the title of grand dnke of Tnsoany. 

1676 Great devastation made by the plague in Italy. 

1678 Failnxe of aconepixaiy at Florence against the grand dnke of Tnaoaqj* 

15M Charles Emmannel snooeeds his fathtt as dnke m Savoy. 

1682 Charlea Emmanuel fails in an attempt to oaptua Genoa. 

1586 Death of Ottavio Farneae, duke of Fhrma. His son Alemandro soeoedds. 

1688 The duke of Savoy taking advantage of Fxaneia’ distraoted condi ti pn, oonqnen 

1589 The dnke of Savoy invades Frovenoe. 

1690 The Frandi diBra Charka Emmanuel from Flrovenee. 
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1507 Death of Alfeneo d Esfce duke of Ferrm, Pope Claneot Vlll elaiiui hia doulniODa 

(Feriaia, Blodeua, aud Reggio) fiom hie kiueiniui aud heir, Ceeaie d'lMto Ftmoce 
ndee with the po^, aud bpam with the duke 

1508 Ceearaj^vee up hernia to the pope and ntinb to Modena and Beggio^ when ha nilae 
lAO Heniy IV of hranoe prooeede againet the duke of bavoy 


THE SEVENTEENTH CLNIURT 

1601 Peace of Lyons between Henry IV aud Charles Lmmanuel Tha lattu allowed to 
keep Sa lu MOi but gives up Bresse Bugey, and the I’ays de Gas, his posseeeious in 
Bumindy 

1000 PbM Paul V attempts to compel Venice to acknoaledge his eocleaiastieal aupremai^ 
Hitherto the Venetiaus have lecoguised no chief ab^ their own patiiarch They 
prepaie for war with the pope Henry IV mediates The Venetians m a veiled 
manner admit the papal supremacy, but refuse to readmit the Jesuits, and tha pope 
removes the mterdiction 

1613 On the death of hraneeaco, the duke of Mantua and Montferrat his brother herdinand 
succeeds Charles Emmanuel invades Montfeirat on behalf of his ^ughier, the late 
duke 8 widow Phihp III of Spain orders ium to evseuate the duchy aud tlis duke 
of Savoy ms to wai with Spain 

1615 The Spanish governor of Milan attacks Chailes Emmanuel Venioe and the imperial 
party come to hostilities o\er the piracies of the Uscochi, subjects of the empire 

1617 Venioe makes alliance with the Dutch 

1618 Conspuacy of Don Pisdio de Toledo governoi of Milan the duke of Osuna, and the 

marquis of Bedmai to destroy \ enict It is betraied to the Couuul of len and 
thwarted 

1620 The Catholics in the Gnsons levolt against the Frotestant government Philip III 
sends the governor of Milan to Imlp toe Catholics lie occupies the Valtelliue 
1624 1 ranee Sav^ aud Venice unite agamst Spain in the wai in the Grisona 
162«i The duke of Savoy and a trench army make an attempt to capture Genoa flif 
6ei mans a id Spaniards mvadc Sav^ and the duke is obliged to mndon the si^ 

1626 On the death of the lost of the Della ^vere family the duchy of Urbino u annezra to 

the states 

1627 On the mth of the duke of M mtua, Charles 1 mmanuel acam seues Montferrmt 

1628 France and Venice oppose the duke of Savoy Spain ana Austria assist him Ihe 

Spaniards seire Came Plot of Vachero aud others in Genoa to jilace the city under 
the protection of Chailes Emmanuel It is discovered and its Iwer ezeoutA 

1629 Treaty of Susa between Fiance aud bai oy Spain and the emperor refuse to ratify it 
1680 Death ot Charles 1 miuanuel, succeeded by his son Victor Amadeus 1 The imperial 

army seues Mantua 

1631 The Montferrat question settled by the treaty of Cheiasco Mantua and MontlerrM 
are given to Clubles^ duke of Nevers Savoy gels a small portion of MontlsiTat af 
Ihnerolo u ceded to hianoe 

1687 On death of Victor Amadeus a contest ovei the regenqy for hu young ion, Charles 

RmniMiiftl n, hi yw- 

1680 Captnie of Turin by Prince Tbomai of Savoy in the contest for the rmaty 
1642 The dukes mother Chrutina obtains the legenty of Savoy undei the proteetun of 
France This leads to the implication of Ituy in the wars of Louis XlII witit Ger 
many Mid Spam Civil war breaks out m Itsly The dnosl f a mili es take the aids 
^^am 

1646 War break! out between Venice and the Turks The latter acme a portion of Candta. 
1651 The Venetums wm a great naval victory from the Turks near Soio 

1665 The Spaniards besiege Benuo without success Fnnce Thomas of Savoy end the duki 

of Modena with aFbwnoh army fail m an attempt to capture Pavia Naval viotoiy 
of the Venetians over the Tutks m the Dardanelles 

1666 Contanued naval viotonee of the Ve net ian s , they hire meroenanee from the pope, and 

tiiA Jeauita their city 

1660 The waip of Lome XIV and ended by the treidy of the P^ianeea Fianee 

1669 After«a loBg^ngetoe Turks take Candia from the Yenetiaiu Crete te teat 

1670 After a l ong mgn Ferdmand H, grand duke of Tuscany, dies, succeeded by bia aon 

fintwft WT 

msSMthofChHlMBiiiiuniidncfSvrar Yietor jbudMi U iwotadi. 
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1084 The Fnnoh 6eet bomheids Genoa, whose eituens have vafuaed to allow Lonia XIY to 

eatabliah a depot at bavoua Venue, enoouraged by bobieaki'a viotones ovei the 
lurkB, leMpiea with the emperor and the Polea against them 

1085 The dogr of Genoa and lour senators op to Fans to apologise and make terms with 

Louu XIV The Veiietiaus under Francesco Morosiui take many towns m tiie 
Morea from the rurks ^ 

1880 The duke of bavoy forbids all religuiis but the Catlioho to exist in Savoy 
1887 The Venetians complete the conquest of the Moiea They seise Lepanto, Coiinth, 
and Athens 

1000 Toleration of the Protestants is lestoied in Savoy, which joins the league against 
France The French teke baluxso and othei temtory from bavo} 

1091 The progw of the k lenoh in bavoy u stopped by a German army Continued succc ss 
of the Venetians in Greece 
1094 Si«ge of Casale by the duke of bavoy 

1006 The war with the 1 urks begins to turn against the Venetians 
1090 The duke of Savoy makes peace with France whuh gises up Pineiolo to him 
1099 Treaty of Kailowits between ^ euioe and the Tuiks The formei u confiimed in her 
conquests iii Gieeoe 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1701 The wai of the Spanish Succession is begun in Italy Tuscany and Mantua side with 

the French Fiuioe Fugene of bavoy defeats the Fiench army 

1702 Prince Eugene captures Cremona and besieges Mantua The duke of VendOme dines 

him off Victory of the 1 reueh and bpaniaads at Santa Vittoiia 
1704 The duke of Savoy goes ovei to the Austnan nde Tlie kiench aie supieme in bavoy 
and Modena 

1700 Battle of Funn and great defeat of the French who lose all tlieir cniquests m Italy 
The duke of ba^oy recovers his possessions and obtains Monttcrrat Cluiles III is 
proclaimed king of Spam 

1708 (The emperor Joseph I claims the duchy of Mantua oii the death of the last duke 
The pope attempts to resist, but is overcome and submits to Joseph s claim 

1713 The Peace of Utrecht For his services m the nar of the Spamsh buccession Vlotor 

▲asadena ZX reoeiveH Sicily with the tiUe of king ana is mourned at FUermo 
The empeior Charles receives Milan, Mantua, banunia, and Naples Italy posses 
from the power of Spain to that of Austria 

1714 The pope lays claim to Sicily and issues a bull against Victor Amadeus who ignores it 

Phihp V marries Elizabeth Fameae, which xnakes him heir to Parma and Piacenza, 
and a claimant of Tuscany 

1711^rhe Turks go to war with the Venetians and jeoonquei the Morea 
1718 The emperor assists the Venetians Fnnce Eugene captures Temesvai The com- 
bined 6eet captures Santa Maura 

yri7 In the dispute with Austria over the sucoession to the grand duchy of i usoany, Philip 
V of NNun unexpectedly conquers bardinia The allied armies make headway 
against tha Turks 

1718 Tba Quadruple Alliance — Great Britain, France, Austria, and the Netherlande — 

formed against Fhih|s to take Lombardy from him War with the Turks ended by 
the PsaoB of Faasarowitz Venice gives up the struggle against the infidele aftei 
6ve hundred yean She is now m full decline and turn no part m the eighteenth* 
century wan The Spaniarde invade Sicily 

1719 The Spaniards defeated and driven off from Meesma Th^ leave the island 

1720 Phihp agrsea to the terms of the Quadruple AUianoe For his adherence to Phihp^ 

Victor Amadeus is compelled to exchai^ Suily for Sardinia, and his realm is hence- 
forth called the kmgdom of Sardinia ^ly is reunited to Naples 
1728 Gian Gaetone auooeeaa to the grand duchy of Tuscany 

1780 Victor Amadeus abdicates m favour of his son, Charloa Bmmaanai ZZZ The 

Corsicans revolt agamst the G e noese to nd themselves of tyranny 

1781 Death of the last dm of Panna Don CbarleB of Spam suaseeds Victor Amadeus 

attempts to zagain his crown, but is defeated by Charles Emmanuel and imprisoned 
mtliBeaetteorBiiiimi,wberehadMsml78S ChasrlesEiimianneLdgitio^ all tern* 

1788 xfTwariS'the Fbhtf^moesaion begins IVanoe makes alhanoe with Spam and 

dmUi They plan to dnye the Aoatnans from Italy, to establish Don Charles on 
tha throne Two Sunheo and m the duehiea, and to giyo Milan to Charleo 
Emmanuel the letter seises Milan. 
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1784 Virtoiy of CharleB Emmuiuel ot Goastolla 

1785 Don Cnnrles goes to bieily and u crowned Ling 

1747 Death of Gian Gastoue, grand duke of fuse am the laftt of the Medici 

1788 Ihe Treaty of Vienna aettlea the dupnte^ ot the war of Uie Folieb biiccewion Duke 
kranciB of Lorraine reoeiToe Tuscany Parma and Ihacenia are giten to Austria 
which kem Milan and Mantua Don Charles acknowledged king of tiie Two 
bicilies Charles Emmanuel acquires Eorara, and 1 ortona u sejpaiated fiom Milan 

1740 War of the Austrian buccession btgiuH ilii Bourlion houses oi Spain k ranee, and 

the Sicilies oppose the Uabshuic Lorraine |iBrtv in the succuwion of Muiia l%ereM 

1741 Charles Emmanuel joins the llaliwiiTg cause 

1742 Ihe king of Sudinia attacks Reggio and Modena Ihe Spanish army madei bavoy, 

but IS driven back 

1745 The Sardinians defeated by the French and Spaniards, who seiro l^rma and Milan 
krancis of Loirainc elected emperor, sends an Austrian army against tliem 
1740 Defeat of the krench and bpaniaids by the king of bardiiiia and the Austnana at 
Tiacenaa The Genoese compelled to admit the Anstiians into the cit>, but they 
afterwards expel them 

1748 Tn ity of Aia. la Cliajielle ends thewai and redivides Italy Parma Pia ensa and 

(tiiastalla are made into a duchy for Don Philip hrotin r of ( liailea III of the Two 
Sicilies The Austrians kec p Milsn and 1 uscan> \ c niec I iicca, and San Marino 
1 email! free so does Genoa but, with the duchy of Alodena it is placed under the 
1 rotection of k ranee Until the k tench Revolution Italy ceases to be a matter of 
dispute between the Euiopean nations 

17oj Fasquale Paoli takea command of the Coisicans in their continued st toggle to fiee 
themselves trom Genoa lie plans to establish a ie| iil he in the island 
1703 Death of the emperor Fiancis Tuscany which since his assumption of the emperor 


be comes a separate state once more 

1768 Genoa weaned of the struggle with ( nrsica cedes it to k ranci 

177S Doatli of Chatles Emmanuel ITT of 'sai dmia succeeded by his son Viotor Ajnadana XZX 

1700 leopold, sncceedmg to ihe ftnpirc makes his sin I eidinmd III grand duke of 
luscany 

1702 The kiench array cattuies Savoy and Eice and makes them paitof the republic 

1708 ictor Amadeus joins the alliance against kiance 

1708 The French array under Napoleon Bonapiite ciosses the Alps Victor Amadeus 
surrenders his claim to Saioy and Nice and gues uj Alessandna and Toriona 
after Bonapute s muiy viotones Ihe 1 rench invadi the Austrian dominions and 
enter Milan Bonaparte enters Bologna and founds the Cispadane Republic with 
Bobgna as capital Deatli of \ ictor Amadeus, succeeded by his sun, Ckarloa 
Bmmanuel XV Defeat of the Austrians at Aicol i 

1707 Defeat of the Anstnans at Rivoh completes conqumt of Iximbaidy Mantua sui- 

renders to Bonaparte He deelaies war on Vemoe and enters the city Kf volt 
against the ropuDlican party in Genmi Bonapaite iiiteifeies and establishes t'e 
Ligunan RepuT he He loi ms I ombaidv Pai tna Modena thejnapal state of Bolognui 
keiiara Romagna and pait of \enice into the Cisalpinr Renublu with capital 
it Milan Ticaty rf Csmpo koimio lecognises the new republics and gi\(s Uit 
lemainder of Venice to Austria 

1708 The French army enters Rome an I forms the Tilienne Republic Pope Pius VI sent 

a capfove to Fiance The k rench take Piedmont and Charles Emmanuel retirw to 
Sarainia 

1700 The French garrison gives up Rome to the English The French directory deelans 
war agauBb Austria and luseat^ The allies under Kay and Snvarroff defeat the 
Frenw many times in northern Italy Milan is taken 1 he Auatnaiis take Ancona 
and Com 

1800 Bonaparte recovers his lost poBsessions m Italy Battle of Marengo Genoa and 
Tumny given up to Bonaparte 


THF NINFTEENTH CrNTURT 

1801 Bonaparte d^ses Ferdinand III makes Tuscany into the kingdom of Etruria, and 

giros it to Lonia, son rf the duke of Parma « . ^ 

1802 The Cuai^e becomes the Italian Republic and Bonaparte is mesident Piedmont 

■nnoMto Frenoe. Charlss Emmanuel abdicates mnvour^ his brotber Vlefeor 


THE mSTOBY OE ITALY 


1800 Death of Loau of Etiiina. Hu wile^ Hana Looua, ndee ai regent for hu yoang eon, 
OhatlM XioiiIb 

1806 The emperor Hapdleon makea the Italian Bepnbbo into a kingdom and u orowned 

kmg, Engtne Beanhamau noerc^ The Li^nan Bqiablie u annexed to France 
Looea u made a pnnmpidityy am. with tlu kingdom of Etmria giien to Elhu 
Bonaparte 

1800 By the oonditionB of the Beaoe of Freasburff the Venetian posBeBBione of Anatna are 
added to the kingdom of Italy Fbulme ^napazte oedea Ghiaatalla to the kingdom 

1807 Eliaa Bonaparte cedes Etmna to the kingdom of Italy 

1800 Napoleon aeiaea the papal atatea and oconpiea Borne He uezcommnnieated by the 
1810 T^’rapal atatea are added to the French Empire 

1814 The Engliah oaptore Genoa The pope rehiina to Rome by Napoleon’s pormimon 

Fall m NapoiMn Genoa, inatigated by England, malms a yam attempt to resUne 
the Lmnan Repabho 

1815 By the Tieaty of Fans and Congress of Vienna, Victor Emmanuel I reoeiyes back the 

nngdom of Sardinia with the addition of Genoa Venice and Milan aie foimed 
into the Lomb<irdo-Venetian province of Aiistiia Lnoea u given to the Parmesan 
Bourbons who are to leoover Parma and Plaoenaa at the death of Maiia Louisrif 
Napoleon s wife to whom they are allotted as adudiy I erdmand III u restored to 
Toscany and he is to receive Lucca when the Parmesan house takes possession of it> 
osni tenitoxy Irancu IV u made doke of Modena and he u to receive Lnnigiana 
from the grand duke of Tuscany when the lattei takes possession of Lucca The 
papal states are restored to Pope Plus VII ban Manno remains nndisturbed, 
the only Italian republic Murat diives the pope from Borne, but u defeated and 
escapes to Corsica All the Italian sovereigiu are in strut alhanee snth Austria 
through whose inflnenoe th^ hold their thrones 
1821 The pecmle of ruim and Alessandria demand oonstitutional governments and war with 
Austria Rather than g^t any concession Victor Emmanuel ahdiqgteB in favour 
of his brother Charlea Felix The movement u sappreseed Anshria 
1824 Lemld n succeeds ae grand duke of Tuscany 

1026 By Charles Felix’s ordw the pool m hu kingdom are forbidden mstrnotion m reading 
and writing 

1880 Duke Franeu of Modena mtngnes with thd hbeial party, in an attempt to obtam the 

BOCoeBBion to Sardinia. 

1881 Bevdlt of Ciro Menotti m Modena Francis deserts the hbendB The duke of Modena 

and the duchess of Fhnna foioed to flee Republican revolt in Romagna against the 
poM He Galls on Austna for aid, which u given The duke of Modena and duchess 
of nrma are restored, the revolt m Romagna put down Execution of Menotti 
and hu companions Disappointment of the lioerals ui not receiviM help from 
Fmnoe Maiami founds the ** Young Italy ” party Death of Charles Xelix and the 
end of the elder branch Gharlea Albert of toe bavoy Cangnano Ime succeeds 
Maaxmi calls on him to defy Austru 

1882 The French jealous of the Austnan gamsons in the papal states^ seize Ancona 
1888 Maanm makes a raid on Savoy It &i1b and he flees to England 

1887 Charles Albert issues a new code for his kingdom 

1888 The French and Anstnans withdraw their gamsons from the papal states. 

1844 Bevolt of the Bandura at Coeenza 

1866 Cardinal Mastai Fenetb u elected pm (Fins IX) He declares himself a liberal and 
begins a new poluy of reform The Anstnans remonstrate 

1847 Pina forms the national guard m hu states Hie Anstnans seize Ferrara Charles 

Albert turns from the Austrun parly and declaies for reform and the liberation of 
Italy Death of the duchess of Panna The Bonibons retom from Lucca, whuh 
u added to Toscany 

1848 Metteniuh lefnasa to grant any of the demanded reforms in Lombardo-Venetu 

FoUowmg the exampfo of Ferainand n of the Two Simlua, the king of flardima, 
the grand doke of Tuacany, and the pope, grant their people liberal oonatitutiODB 
The levolutaoiuiy tronblea in Vienna and Hnngary incite Lombardo-Venetu to 
Inauneotion The Milanese dnve Maiahal Radetzky and the Anatnan tro^ oat of 
theeity Other eities jom the Milaneae The duke of Modena flees * Venue ruea 
agaiDst the Anatnana They leave the eitv, end a nrovmoul form of government n 
an np under Daniele Manm Charlea Alb^ deduea war on Ansfcna 'Fesohuni 
Borranders to him and he defaats Badetsky at Gdto Lombardo-Venetu votes for 
annexation to ^jnidmu Charlea Albart u badly defeated 1^ Badetakj at Cnatoua 
and nukaa armiatioe. The Anstnans iwnnter Milan. Au the pioviiioaB aiuept 
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Value retim to Auittuii rale Inrarreotioii in Bone. Aneanutiou of the pope's 
minister, Coaut Bossl Flos flees to Gaete. 

1M9 BoTolt m Tusosnj, the grand duln Am to Gaeta and a prerineial geverament u set 
np in Floienee A r^blu u dedaTed m Borne with UaBini at tlu Gio- 

berti xetnes and Rattasii assumes the leadenhip of the demoeratu pnty In Aed- 
mont The war with Ansbia u renewed and Charles Albert u oomrale^ defeiM 
Badetsky at Novara He abduates in favour of his son Viotor nunannol XZ 
Genoa attempts to restore the republic, but the revolt is pnt down. The Freneh, 
lealous of Auetna'e power, send an arni;^ to restore the pope Borne n defended hy 
Ganbaldi, but u foxred to capitulate 1 he French gariison the city and detlaie for 
the papal jrovernment The lloientines recall lipoid, and the duke of Modena 
returns Venice surrenders to the Austnans Treaty of peace betwein hardinia 
and Austria Italy s struggle for liberty u crushed 

1860 The pope returns to Rome His policy is now eiitirtly against leform The Sieeardi 
law, abolishmg ecclesiastical courts and privileges, passed in Piedmont Beform 
progresses quidcly under Victor 1 mmanuel 

1858 Count d'Asi^io resims office of chief minister in Piedmont , snereeded by Count 
Cavour, who allies himself snth Kattuszi and the democratic party lie begins his 
work for the unification of Italy 

1866 Sardinia makes allianoe with England and France against Russia A Sardinian army 
IS sent to the Crimea 

1866 At Conn ess of Fans, Cavour la>s the nieianres of It dy Itcfore the Enroiiean powers 
and ODtains aaurance of Napoleon 111 s assistance 

1858 Cavour meets Napoleon at Plombures and aninges foi a Franco-Italian war igainst 
Austria 

1858 Austna demands disaimament of Sardinia > ranee and Sardinia declare aar Na> 
poleon declares he will free Italy Komagua fiees itsilf fioni the pope A revolt 
in Inscany cansea the grand duke to flee lUtth of M i^iiiU forces tlu Anstiians 
out of Lombardy Grist victoiy of the allies at Solfciino Pi ice of \illalranca» 
Austria gives up western Lombaidy to Seidmia Ihi exiled dukes aic to be 
restored I* ear of Prussia deters Napoleon fiom carrying out his high puripsn, and 
be simply agreen to an Italian ronfedcration of which Austria, as ruler ot Venice, 
wiU be a member Tuscany, Modena Patma, and Romagna objict to the confed-, 
eration and ask for annexation td Saidinia, which decides \ ictor Emmanuel not to 
agree to Napoleon’s plan 

1860 Tuscany, Mooena, Faraa, and Romagna vote to become subject to Sardinia .Napo* 
leon agrees to this in return for the cession of Savoy and Nice to I rauee Ganbaldi 
liberatN sonthern IWy Ihe people of tlie Iwo Sicilies vote for annexation to 
RaMinia. Umbna and the Marches also annexed Only Rome and Venio| remam 
tobehberated 

1801 First Italian parliament at Tann Victor Emmanuel declared king of Italy Death of 
Cavour 

1862 Gaiibaldi invades Sicily with a volunteer armv Owing to objections from France, 
the Italian ministiy is foioed to oppose him He is defeated and wounded at 

1864 ThelS^mhei convention Napoleon agrees to a gradual withdrawal of the Frsnidi 
troops from Rome Viotor Emininiiel piomises not to attack the popes territory 
I^rence is mode the capital of Italy 

1866 The Prasso-Austnan war breaks out Alliance of Italy and Prussia 1 be Italian 

army is defeated several times, but after the Prussian victory of Koniggr^ 
(Sadowa) Austna cedes Venice to France Treaty of Vienna Vemoe snth too 
Quadrilateral of fortresses (Verona, Legnago, Peschiera, and Stotna) y given 
to Italy Austna keeps the Istnan and Dalmatian piovmees The withdrawal 
of the French troops from Rome is completed , « 

1867 Mainni uiges the Italian people to seise Rome Ganbaldi makes toe attempt He 

Amtmmim the pspsl tioops st Montc Rotondo Victor Emmanuel pleads to have his 
agreemsnt to rae Sentmber convention reflected The Irenoh regamson Rome, 
unbaldi smenders to the Freneh and pajml forces at Mentana, and is arrested hj 
^the Italian gov e rnment 

1870 The Freneh Save Rome at the outbreak of the Franoo-Pnusian War Iftmni 
pnnit fff the rapnbhcans to seise Rome He is arrested and imprisoned at Gaeta. 
The fall of Napoleon m ralesaes Viotor Emmanuel from the agreement of Ssp- 
temhsr convention and he enters Borne The p^ appeals in vain to ^e kmg m 
FrasdnandietuestotheVatiean. The papal torritgrus s|e annexed, and the nmty 
of Ifcaty IS oon^to. 
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1871 The eapital of Itilr truufared to Home 

1874 The JeenitB ere ordered to leave Italy Ganbaldi enten the ohamber of deputies and 
takes the oath of allegiance 

1878 Death of Victor Emmanuel, succeeded by his son Bombert 
18^ Death of Ganbaldi 

1886 Italy aarames the govemment of Maasowah 

1887 Formation of the "Triple Alliance** between Italy, Geimany, and Anatna War 

begins in Maaaowah 

1888 Italy annexes Maasowah War with the Abyaauuans begins 

1801 Treaty with Gieat Bntain conoeinmg the bonodaiies of tenitonea in East Africa 

Renewal of the Tnple Alliance Commercial treaty with Austna and Germany 
Diqnite with the United States over the massacre of eleven Italian pnaoneis at 
New Orleans 

1802 Indemnity paid by the Umted States Diplomatic relations renewed 
1808 The Aiguea-Mortes nets Ihe bank acandals 

1806 Treaty with France respecting Tunis Disastrous defeat of the Italians at Adowa in 
Almainia Treaty of peace with Abyssinia recognising independence of Ethu^ia 
1808 Breaa nots m many plaMs owing to nee of piiees An Italian fleet attempts to 
enforce payment of the award to Signor Cenuti for robbeiy and imprisonment by^ 
Colombia The matter is peaoefuUy adjusted 
1000 Assassination of Humbert His son viotor Bmmanuel ZZZ succeeds 
1008 It^ allied snth England and Germany to enforce pigment of debt by Venezuela 
Toe matter is settled by aibitration Death of pope Leo XIII, eardinal Sarto suc- 
ceeds as Fms X 


THE KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES 

Iks HoAenstau/ens (1198~1266 AD) 

1108 Ftedarlok ZX, son of the emperor Henry VI who has conquered Sicil} from the Nor 
mans, crowned king of Sicily (Fredeiick I of SieiM snth his mother Constanza as 
regent Death of Conatana'i Pope Innocent 111 assumes the guardianship of 
Fredeiiok, aged four 

1200 Innocent sends an army to Sicily which defeats Markwald, who has claimed the 

guaidianship of Frederick 

1201 Markwald, regent of Sicily He dies and is succeeded by Capparone Sicily con- 

tinues to be the prey of rebelhous nobles and adventurers 
1208 Frederick takes up the leins of government 

1210 The emperor Otto IV threatens to mvade Sicily, which he cla ms as part of the empire 

1211 Innocent excommunicates Otto and offers the crown of Germany to Fredenck 

1212 Frederick leases Sicily to dispute the German crown wi^h Otto He is oi owned king 

of Germany at Mainz Civil disorders recommence in Sicily 
1216 Innocent crowns Fredenck kmg of Germany at Aachen 

12^ Fredenck crowned emperor ait Borne He returns to Sicily and transfers a largo 
colony of Saracens from the mountams to Nooera 
1281 Fredenck has a compilation made of the Norman laws and ordmances 
1288 Fredenck revistts Sicily to quell the repubbean pretensions of the eastern cities 
1243 Saracen revolt in the mountainous districts 

1250 At IVedenek*s death the crown passes to his son, Conrad kmg of the Romans In 
ConTad*s absence his natural brother Manfied is regent 
1261 Innooent IV, in his attempts to fnither the cause of William of Holland, excommnni 
cates Conrad, and incites rebellions in Simly and southern Italy Manfied puts 
them down 

1252 Innooent rejects offers of peace from Conrad, who then attacks the pope Capua is 
captured and Naples besieged 

1268 Surrender of Naples to Conm Innooent offers Richard, earl of Cornwall, the crown 
of Simly, but he declines it 

1264 Death of Conrad, his son Conradln, two years of age, succeeds him Manfred 
retains the iwmej He opposes the papal loroes which have advanced into Apnha, 
and defeats them at Foggia Manfied takes Noeera 
1266 The oituens of Messina the papal governor The leg^ having lost a large 
convqy, urees to J^noe with Manfm Fone Alexander TV, who has offered the 
crown of bieily to Pruce Edmund of England, refuses to ratify the peaft The Eng- 
lish parliament ifUl not vote funds to enable Edmond to take the Sicilian throne. 
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1260 Miofred driTOB the pftptl authoniieB iiom Sicilj ud makai himidf BupranA th«ra 

1268 On false nnnonr of Conradin s death ICaafrod le oroaoed at PlalanBO He aesaaies 
the leadership of the Ghibellinn in Ital} 

12jB0 Alexander IV exoommamoateB Manfred 

1200 Manfred eends aid to the exiled GhibeUmee of Florence, enabling them to win the 
battle of Montaperti 

1208 Pm Urban IV oseie Sicily and \palia to Charles of Anjou brother of Lome IX of 
Irance 

1204 The nope proclaims a crusade against Manfred 

1206 Charles ot Anjou u crowned king of bicil> at Rome by the pope With an army of 
crusaders he proceeds against Muifred 


7%s JSroese of Anjou (1266^1282 « p ) 

1200 Defeat and dealh of Manfied at battle of Beneventu Charlea X acknowledge king 
He enteis Nwles in triumph The seat of goeeinment is transferred fromTnlemio 
to Naples Charles at ones makes himself unpopular by his oppression 

1207 The pope makes Charles ruler of luscany ind the citizens Florenee offer him the 

nignona for ten ^ears The Ghibellines induce Conradin to enter Italy and proo^ 
against Charlea 

1208 Defeat and capture of Conradin at the battle of Tagliaeorro Conradin beheaded at 

Naples This disaster crushes the hopes of the Ghibelliiies in Italy Louis IX and 
Pope Clement IV protest agamst Charles ciuelties 

1209 Charles captures Noeera and scatters the Saracen population 

1270 Charles joins Louis IX at Tunis in the last crusade Aftrr death of Lems, Charles 
makes treaty with the ruler of Tunis and exacts tribute The I* rench and Genoese 
fleets returmne are wrecked on the coast of Sicily ( hsrles seizes the ships and 
plunders them lor his on n benefit 

1274 The Genoese who hare united with the citizens of other Italian cities to resist the 
cruelties of Charles defeat his fleet 

1276 Pedro of Aragon husband of Manfred s daughter Constanra begins his attempt |p 

gam the bicihan throne 

1277 Charles asnimes the government of the nnneipality of Achdia He plana to attack 

the Fastem Empire but the pope foibias him to do so 

1281 The agitation in bicily against Charles incited by Pedro of Aragon and his emissary 

Giovanni di Procida reaches a high pitch The Byzantine imperor Midiael*aIao 
contiibutes to it 

1282 The Sicilian Vespers Massacre of the French in Sicily Charles lays siege to Mes* 

sma Pedro anives and forcee him to retire to Calabna Pedro prodounea king 
cl Sully The pope excommumcates him The kmgdom is separated 


FIRST SEPARATION OF THE KINGDOM 

VapUi (ffoute of Atkjou end the Pretendon of the Second Houee of Antou) (1282-1436 AD) 
The term kingdom of Naples u here used merely for convenience 


^ ed merely lor convenience It was never 

officially employed except by Philip, son of Charles V and later by Josroh Bonor 
... continental mrtion of the Two bimlies was always knosm as 

reiemi] 


parte and Murat 

* Sully on thu side the Pharos refemnj 
portion seas called < Sicily beyond the 
kingdoms and two kings of Sicily 
1288 Capture of Reggu by Praro 
“ ■ “'"anes’so] 


to the bghthonse at Messina the idand 
So there were often two Sicilian 


1284 Capture of Chsol 
1286 


I* son Char] 


rlei^ ivuce of Salerno by the Aragonese admiral Roger de 
Cauna, in a seorfight <XE Naples He is sent to Aragon a prisoner , _ . , 

Death of Charles 1 Hu son, Charles ZI, stiU a prisoner, is acknowledged king at 

1287 of Aitou^ regent of Naples, attempts to recover Suily but Roger de Lanria 
destroys hu fleet 

1288 Charlera liberated by the terms of a treaty between Aragon and France He assumes 

tiu throne of Naples but resigns that of Sicily . , * , . ^ 

Cbiwes u rdeased the pope from hu resignation of the Suiliau crown A two 
years' truce u effected beween Naples and Sicily , , 

1292 Defeat of the Neapolitans by Roger de Launa m Calabva 
129S The invade Calabria and take Squillaoe and other places 
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1297 The pora inTeeti Bobert duke of Calahiu with Sardinia and Cozeioa 
1800 Siege m. Meauna bj Bobert Diaeaae oompda him to abandon it 
1800 Death of Char]ea» auooeeded hia aon Robert the Wlae He aaanmea the govern- 
ment of Feiraza aa yieeroj ai the pope 

1312 Bobert^ m an attempt to prevent the coronation of Heniy VII, aeizea the prutcipal 
fortremeaof Borne 

1814 The pope makes Robert senator of Rome and vioeioy of Naples Bobert fails in an 
attempt to capture Sicily He makes a thne yeais truce 

1817 Bobert a samaon is exiled from herrara 

1818 Bobert r^ves the Ghibelline siege of Genoa and la appomted govemoi for ten yean 
1822 Dnraxao xeatored to the kingdom of Naples 

1826 Bobert fails in an attempt to capture Palermo 
1888 Another attempt of Bobert on Sicily ends m failure 

1848 Death of Robert, succeeded by his granddaughter Joanna Z Her husband Andrew of 
Hungair, is not erowned with her He aUows his Hunganau followers to uauip all 
pblitmaf power 

1845 Murder of An^aair of Hungaiy perhaps by order of Joanna Hia cousin, the duke of 
Duraaso ineitSs the Neapolitans against the queen ^ 

1847 King Louis of Huimaiy mvades Naples to avenge his brother's death Joanna flees 

to Aiignon with her lover, Louis of laientum and mames him She lesigns her 
claims on Sicily and makes treaty with the Sicilian king Louis 

1848 Louis of Hungary holds Naples He has the duke of Duraaso put to death 

The plague compels Louis to return to Hungaiy and ho takes Andiews son uith 
him Avignon is sold by Joanna to the pope wno nvea Zioula of Tarentam the 
title of kmg Joanna and Louis return to Raplea Louis takes the Free Company, 
headed by Werner, into his employ 
1840 Werner deserts Louis for the Hunganans 

1850 Louis of Hungary again invades Naples 

1851 Peace between Joanna and Louis of Hungary, who leaves Naples 

1358 Niooblo AooiSijuoli successfully invades Sicily and captures Palermo and other towns 
** for the kmgdom of Naples 

1857 Rebellion of the duke of Dnrazzo Acciinnoh returns to Naples 
1856 The duke of Durauo a rebellion is ended by his reconciliation with the crown 
1882 Death of Louis of Naples Joanna mames James of Majorca, but he does not assume 
the title of king 

1869 Death of Niccolo Aooiajuoli Ihe king of Sicily recovers Palermo and Messina 
1872 Peace between haples and bicily 

1875 Death of James of Minoroa 

1876 Joanna mames Otto duke of Brunswick who does not assume the royal title 

1878 Joanna supports Clement YII against Urban YI 

1879 Urban proclaims a cmsada agamst Clement at d Joanna He induces Charles of 

Duraoco, Joannas heir, to attempt conquest of Naples lo thwart him Joanna 
adopts Louis of Anjou, and makes him her heir 

1880 Excommnmcation of Joanna 

1881 Conquest of Naples by Cha rl ea (ZZl) of Dvaano, who takes throne and impnsons 

Joanna and her husband Clement gives Joannas Ptoven^al domimons to duke 
Lous of Anjou 

1882 Lous of Amou as Joanna's heir attacks Charles, who puts Joanna to death and takes 

Sir John Hawkwood into his service 

1884 Death of the pretender Louu I and disbandment of his army He leaves his daim 
to hiB son, LwttM IT Ezcommunication of Charles, who besfeges the pope m Nocera 

1886 Charles, invited to take the Hungarian throne, leaves Naples to his young son Zmdla- 

laiiB, under the regency of the letters mother, Margaret Charles assassinated in 
Hungary The pm gives the crown of Naides to Louis of Anjou 

1887 Contests in Naples between the suppor te rs u Ladislaus and Louis This struggle 

continnes for many yMie, wrecks the kingdom, and destroys its influence m Italy 

1888 Urban marches upon Naples with an army to suiidue the factions He is injured and 

faiB army disbands 

1889 Lous II is crowned kmg of Naplea by the antipope Clement at Avignon 
1897 Ladielau recovers some of the temtmy that Lous has ooenpied 

1890 Ladulans reoovers the eily of Naples, and Lome retnma to Provence 
1406 Ladidans takes poaeesnon of Borne 

1400 The adherents of P^ Alezander Y t^iel Ladialane from Borne, and bivite Lome of 
Anjon to proieAite hu wImw* to Naples 

1410 Loirar fleet on the way to Naples is totally defeated by the Genoem aUiee of La^^na 
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1411 EMommnniBataon of Ltdidwi by Pope John XXIII Louis defeats 

BooeesBoea, but f^m want of supphes is obliged to retarn to nrovenea 

1412 Ladidaos oonoludes a tiealy of peace with John XXIII 

141) Ladidaus again tehee poBBeseion of Rome and meet of the puial states. 

1114 Death of Ladielana. He is sneoeeded hj his sister Joanna 11 ne NeapoUtan army 
• leaToe Rome, letammg only the castle of St. Angdo 

1416 Joanna mamee Jacques de Bourbon, who takes alfanthority from her 

1110 Joanna regains her power Mnzio Attendolo Sforsa, her constable, w^m Jacques has 
imprisoned, is liberated and his position is restored 

1417 Sforza expds Braocio from Rome Deatli of Louis II IIh son Lovu III sucoeeds 

as pretender 

1419 Sfor/a recoveis STOleto from Briocio Jacques de Bourlion returns to FVance 

1420 Joanna makes Aiioiibo of Aragon her hnr She asks hu protection agatast Lt tua IIL 

who is urged by pope Martin to seise the throne of Najues 

1422 Alfonso threatens to recomise the antipopc, and the pope oeases his hostibties Sfona 

and Braooio unite to dmeud Naples 

1423 Joanna quarrels with AUbnso She annuls the adoption and substitutes TjOIiis of 

Anjou in hie place War with Aragon breaks out Ihe Genoese go to the assist 
• anoe of Naples 

1424 The Genoese tehe Naples foi Queen Joanna Death of Mu/io Attendolo Sforra IIm 

sou Imncesco succeeds to the leadenhip of tlie ^eapolltan forces Death of 
Biaccio 

1423 Francesco Sforxa leaves the Neapohtans and enters servire of the duke of Milan 
14S4 Death of Lotus HI Joanna adopts hu brother Rene as hei heir 
1485 Death of Joanna Band of Anjon succeeds, but Alfonso of Aragon and Sicily claims 
the kingdom The Visrouti and Genoese uphold Rene, who u a prisoner in the 
hands of ihe duke of Buiguudy 


SuilM (HttM cf Ai agon) (12b2^148‘i M ) 

1282 After Pedio III of Aragon (Pedro Z of Sicily) dnres Chailen of Naples nut of Bioilj^ 
a parliament at Palermo looses him king The pope excommunicates him and hiis 
people 

1288 Fmio obliged to return to Araeon which the pope has girra to Charles of Valou 
He leaves the idaud to hu wile Constanzi and ms great admiral Roger de Lagna, 
who prosecutes the war against Charles and wins a victoiy off Malta 

1284 Roger ae Launa captures the son of Charles and sends him to Aragon 

1285 Death of FCdro Aragon and Sicily are seimrated Pedros second son Jagiaa Z 

reoeivee Sicily Roger de Launa captures Gallipoli and Tarentum 
1287 Roger de Launa destroys the fleet preyed by Robert of Artou regent of Naples, for 
the oonquest of Sicily 

1280 Siege of Gaeta by Roger de Launa Two years’ truce betueiu Naples and Sicily 

1201 James returns to Aragon to sneosed his brother Alfonso as king, leaving hu youngir 

brother Fredendc regent m bioily The Sicilians seize some territory in Cuabna 

1202 Roger de Lanria defeats the NeapohlamB and then mvades the Laslern Empire and 

ta kes SciOB 

1206 James of Aragon becomes rvconciled to the pope, the French claim on Aragon is 
annulled, ana James binds himself by the treaty oi Agnaui to restore bicily to the 
Angevins Fredenck end Constanzaprppaie to prevent thu 

1206 Fredmlek n crowned king of Sicily The SimliaDS are excommunicated, and invade 

Celebna . ^ . 

1207 Roger de Launa captuxee Otranto He then deeerte the Sicilians and goes over to 

James of Aragon, who promises the pope to make war on kredenck 

1208 Roger di Flor enters Fredbick’s servioe .... , « , 

1200 James of Aragon basiagei Syiaonss, and the duke of Calabna insades Sioily with 
some snooesB Great victory of the Sunlians at Faloonara. . , - 

1800 The duke of Calabna besmges Messma Duease ravages his army and he is obliged 
to^eithdiaw 

1802 A treaty of peace oonelnded between Charles n of Naples and I^dei^ Thelato 
reoera title of kmgpf Tnnacna for life, and Charles has imdispj^ ngk* to thrt 
of %mg of Sieily Trodenok u to many Charles* daughter The toime rf tte 
treaty fra not meant to te oamad ont» and Fredenok rasanies the title of king of 

im not tem tte CiMw Giwid ComiMV oat ot^ SMllHii mmunM. 
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1818 Allitnee of Fredenok with the emperor Henry VII against the pope and Robert of 
Naples 

1814 bioil> IS attacked by Robert who agrees to a three yeais truce 
1817 Rohm again attacks Sicily and makes anothei truce 

1826 Robert attacks Sicily for the third time, but is obliged to return to Naples aftec%tn 
attempt to capture Palermo 

1887 Death of Fredenok His sou Pedro ZZ succeeds The kingdom sinks into obseuiily 

1888 Robert fails m a fourth attack on bicily 
18S8 Robert takes the Lipaii Islands from Sicily 

1342 Death of Pedro Uis son Zmla succeeds under tlie recent^ of Pedro s brother Tuau 
1864 Niocolo Acciajnoli, nand seneschal of Naples, successfully invades bicily on behalf ot 
Queen Joanna He captuies Palermo and other territory 
1856 Death of Luis His younger brothei Fredexlok ZZZ succeeds and to the duchy of 
Athens as well 

1367 Acciajuoh returns to Naples 

1305 Fredendc recovers the temtory seized by AooiBDnoli on the latter s death 
ld72 Treaty of peace between Najdes and Sicily 

1376 Death of Fredenok sucoeedra by his daughter Ifferia and her husband BCartln Z «on 
of Martin of Aragon 

1386 Neno Aeeiajnoli, governor of Connth seizes the duchy of Athens 
1402 Death of Mana Martin sole sovereign 

1400 Martin goes to Sardinia for his father to quell an insurrection He dies Uis father 
Igaslan ZZ succeeds Sicily is united to Aragon snth Martin I s second snf e Blanche 
of Navarre as regent 

1410 Death of Martm the last of his line The thrones of Aragon and Sicily reinam vacant 
until 

1412 when the succession is decided in favour of Ferdinand (Z) tlia Just legent of Castile 
1416 Death of lierdinand, succeeded by his son Alfonao (1) tna Magnanlmona He is a 
man of cultivated tastes and great hberahty ^ 

1482 Alfonso amves in bicily with a fleet to force his clam to the buccession of Naples 
In 1420 Queen Joanna made him her heir but in 1423 annulled the adoption 
^486 On death of Joanna, Alfonso besieges Ghwta Naval battle of Fonza Alfonso anl 
his brother captured by the Genoese aUies of Bend They are sent as nnsoneis to 
Milan where Alfonso pleads his cause so successfully that Filippo Mana Visconti 
who fears the French influenoe withdraws hu suppoit from Rend releases Alfonso 
and recognises him as the successor to Joanna burrender of Gaeta to Alfonso s 
brother Iron Pedro 


SECOND UNION (1436-1468 a n ) 

1436 Alfonso is proclaimed king at Gaeta and other places 

1438 Rend is rtlessed by the duke of Burgundy and arrives at Naples to prosecute his claim 
1^ Alfouso having taken Averse lays siege to Naples 

1442 Sonender of Naples to Alfonso He is now acknowledged by the wiiole kingdom 
Bend returns to Frosence 

1448 Alfonso acknowledged by Pope Felix V He attempts to wrest the March of Ancona 
for the pope from Iranceeoo Sforza and mvolves himself in a war with the Italian 
states JFiorenoe and Venice side snth Sforza 
1447 Alfonso claims the dndiy of Milan on death of Filippo Bfana Visconti 
1460 Alfonso makes peace wiw Florence and Venice 

1466 Alfonso joins the Holy Le me agamst the Turks 

1467 Alfonso goes to war with Gmoa 

1468 Death oT Alfonso His natural son Ferdinand Z receives Naples Sicily, with Aragon 

and Sardinia, goes to Alfonso’s brother Juan, king of Navazn 


SECOND SEPARATION 

Nigdss— iks Baatard Una af Aragon (1468^1508 a D ) 

1460 FeEdmand's cruelties cause the noblei to aek the help of John governor of Genoa, ai^ 
son of Rend of Amou, against the king The tezms of the Tdaoe Lodi prevent 
Franoeeoo Sfoiva mm lending essiitanee 

1400 Defeat of Ferdinand od the Same The none and Bfona now send assistance 
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1401 Seandabw, with a foroe of Albamana oomos to tho iMutanoo of Ftrdlnand 
1462 FerdiDand^dafeati John at TMqa, and forasi him to giTO up hii attempt on NaplM 
1470 Ferdinand jams the Ho^ Leane of the pope aeainit the lurka 
1478 Ferdmand joins Sixtus IV m nis aar on the Fhnentinea 

1478 Ferd in a nd makes peaoe with Lorsmo de* Medici, whioh arouses the pops against him 

1480 The Turks capture Otranto Sixtus and Ferdinand become xeooneuoa 

1481 Otranto recovered from the Turks by a general lewue of Christian pnnoes 
1486 Oppressed taxation, the Keapohtu nobles revon against Ferdinand. 

I486 Innocent Ym takes the side of the Neapolitan noblea They send for Bend 11, duke 
of Lorraine, grandson of Bend of Anjou uith offers of the eroun Bond delays 
acceptance and the opportnmiypassiM Aiagon, Milan, and Florence uphold Ferdi 
nand Lorenio de Aledici finally lecouciles the nobles to herdinand, who bieaLs 
his mnuses and punishes them cruelly 
1492 Piero ^ Medici makes alliance with Ferdinand 

1483 Alaimed at this alliance, Lodovieo (11 Moro) Sforsa invites C luirles VIU of I ranee to 

invade Naples m the interests of the Angevin chum 

1484 Death of Ferdinand as bo la preparing to resist the Irench lusasion llis sou 

Alfouo ZZ suoceeda Charles enteis Italy The Neapolitan fleet is defeated off 
Genoa 

1486 Alfonso abdicates in favour of his son FerdlnanA ZZ and retires to a monastery 
Charles enters Naples , Ferdmand flees I^odovieo now becomes alarmed at Charles 
progiess and forms a league ag^st him Chailes leaves Naples in charge of a vioe 
Toy and hurriedly returns to France Ferdinand retumb to Naples Most of his 
kmgdom returns to his allegiance 

I486 The inoeroy dies and the Frenoh gamson leaves Naples Venice seises Bnndiii and 
Otranto lor debt Death of Ferainand, lucoeeded by his uncle Ftederlok ZZ 

1101 Louis XII eff France and Ferdinand of Spam and Sicily agree by Xreaty of Granada 

to conquer Naidea and divide it between them 1 be conquest is easily aoeomphshed 
by the duke of Nemours and Gonsalvo de Cordova h reaeribk surrendera bis nghta 
to the French king and is given the duchy of Anjou 

1102 France and Spam begm to quarrel over the partition of Naples 
130) 1 erdinand adds Naplm to the kingdom of Sicily 


Stctly—tiu Boyaf Xtns of Aratfon (1458-1503 AJ>) 

1158 Juan of Aragon, hitherto known as king of Navsne receivee Sicily "b^ond the 
Pharos,” as part of his dominions on death of his brother Altonso Henceforth it is 
ruled by viceroys 

1470 Death of Juan, snoeeeded by his son Fardinood the Cathollo 
1)01 Treaty of Granada and oonqueat of Naples by Ferdinand and Louis XU 
1502 Quarrel of France and Spam over tfie division of Naples Jhe pope and Ceaara 
Borgia w id e with France 

160J Gonmvo de Cordova wins Nveral victones over the French and finally utterly defeat! 
them at Mola The kmgdoms of Sicily "on this side the Pbsios” (Naples) and 
Sicily " beyond the Pbaroa ” are united under Ferdinand, and the king is known aa 
Ferdinand ZZZ 

THIRD UNION 

The Soy(a Line of Spain (1603-1616 ADJ 
1504 Fbaoe between France and Spam Louis gives up all claim on Naplm 


The Attffrc-4>amsh Dynaety (1610-1700 ad) 

1516 Death of Ferdmand Succeeded by his grandson CS^lea T7 ^ 

^golt m Sicily is put down the foUowmg year Sicily is nsed as a startmg pomt 

1664 Charle#nvashisaonPhihp1ihe title of king of Najdes, on Philip’s marriafe to Meiy 

I6U AbS^to^ChvlMV PMteI(nol8p.in)i«ieiTii.tlieTw»aiMtoM Mrt rf 
hiB dftnmflma Tho kingdom pscom s s mersly a Spa ni s h provmee Pope Fmd lY 
widMB to dnve the SpSui^ from NaplM and makes a igagne with Henry 11 of 
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Fnnee for that jmiipow Fianoub duke of Guue, giandioii of Benf n of Lonaane^ 
plana to obtau toe orown of NaplM 

1667 The duke of Oniae marohea on Na|dea and laya aiege to Civitella The duke of Alra, 
Fhihp'a Tumj, defaata him, and he xetraata nmrthiVBid Heniy n leoalla him to 
Fkanoe 

1666 The Inqoiaition la m full foroe thronghont Fhilip'a domuuona Befonned qpmiona 
have apraad npidly m Nimlea 

1608 Death of Philip, anooeeded by hia aon PhlUp ZZ (m of Spam) The natumal aaaein- 
bliea are aappieaaed 

1618 Oaana, vioeioy of Naplea, jdota with the governor of Milan and Spaniah ambaaaador 
at Venioe^ to aeuethe throne of the Two Sioibea and deatroj Yenioe The Venetian 
flmmmi of Ten fnutratea the plot 

1621 Death of Philips anooee^ by^ aon Philip Zn (IV of Spam) The people are 
heavily taxed 

1647 Xnaoiroetion of Maaaniftllo at Naplea over a tax on fniit The duke of Arooa, the 
vioeroy, la dnven mto the oaatle of St Elmo lhanneotion at Palermo l^e duke 
of Alcoa makea terma with the pec^e Aaeaeamation of Maaani^ The revolt 
aubaidea, but aoon breaka out agam Don John of Auatna aent to praaerve order, 
but la forced to withdraw The popular leader, Gennaio Anneae, aenda for the 
duke of Guiae, who readily xeiqionda But be ignorea Anneae, and the latter betnya 
Nimlaa to Don John Guiae la aent a pnaoner to Sp^ Anneae put to death 

1666 Death of Philip, anooeeded by hia young aon Gharlea V (II of Spam) under the regency 
of hia mother, Mana Anna of Auatna 

1672 Biaing m Meamna againat the oppreaaioQa of the Spamah governor He la dnven fiom 
theoity 

1674 Hie people of Meaama aend to Louia XIV (whom Spam haa taken aides againat in the 
Dutch war) and pamdaitna him kmg of Siuly Louia aenda a fleet to Sicily Hia 
troopa ocow Meaama. 

1676 Frenoi. naval viotonea over the Dutch alhea of Spam off Stromboli, Catania, and 
Palermo 

1678 The Dutch war aettled by the peace of Kimeguen Louia withdrawa hia troopa from 
« Sicily The Sieiliana are now more omreaaM than ever 

<1608 Great earthquake m Sicily Aleaama, CaUuia, and byiacuae nearly deaboyed by a 
violent eruption of Mount Etna 

1694 Great euthquake at Najdea 

1700 Death of Charlea. End of the Auatro^panish dynaaty The Two biciliea acknow- 
ledge Philip ZV (V of Spain) grandson of Louis XI V 


Ffpm (he Fad qf the Auetro Sjpaniah Djfnaetjf to the Peace of rtrecht (1700 1713 ad) 

1701 The emperor Leopold claims the Two Sicilies for the aruhduke Charles The war of 

1702 Philip Smea at Nimlea an^maroheB northward 

1706 After the battle of Turm the French an dnven out of Italy and Charles VZ is pro- 
claimed kmgof the Two Sicilies 

1708 Pbpe ClementlH mveati Charlea with the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 


THIBD SEPARATION (1718-1720 ▲ n ) 

1718 Peace of Utreehi Charles VI (now emperor Charles VI) receives the dominions of 
Sicily on this side the Pharos (Naples) together with Milan and Sardmia The 
island of Sic^ is given to Vlotor Amadeua of Savoy with the title of kmg 

1717 Philip V fhitdiiim from the Austrians 

1718 Philip mvades Sicily Victor Amadeus sides with him, hppmg to acquire Lombardy. 

Fonnation of the Quadruple Alliance against Phihp 
1710 Fhihp la dnven from bimly by the allies and negotiates for peace 


FOURTH UNION (1720-1806 an) 

1720 Philip aesapta the teniis of the aUiaace Victor Amadeus is compelled 
Sid^ for Sardinia Charles VI la once mme king of the Two Siciliiq, 
part of the Gepnan Empue. 


which beeomeo 
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1788 War of the Folidi Suooeanon bagiiis Philip Y leagnea mih Fnuioe and fiardiuia to 
dnve the AiutnaoB from Italy Philip a aon Don Charlea^ the duke of Puma and 
heir to Tuacany, la to reoaiTi the Two Susiliea 


2%a Bawhona (1734-1806 a P) 

1784 Don Chulea enten Naplea and la pioclaimed king An army amtea from Spam to 
hia aaaiata n oe Def^ of the Auatnana at Bitonto and capture of Gaeta 03 Don 
Chulea 

1786 Don Chul ea Qr oeaea to Italy The laUud aurrendera to him and he la eiowiied aa 
Chulea YU 

1788 The wu la aettled by the Treaty of Vienna Chulea VIT acknowledged Ving of the 
Two Sicibea and rirea np hia claim to Tuvany and to Paiina 

1740 Chulea joina the aUiaaoe agunat Muia Ihereaa in the atruggle for the Auatrian 

1748-1748 The Two SimlieB compelled to nmam neutral in tlie war of the Auatnan Sue 
ceaaion by the preaence of a Bntiah fleet 

1760 Chulea mnenta the throne of Spun and reaigna the Two Sicihea to hia young aon 
FerdlnandXY ^ * 

1767 The Jeauta are expdled from tlie kingdom 

1782 The Inquintion la aboliahed 

1796 Ferdinand makea a treaty of peace with the French Republic 

1798 The French umy invadea Neapohtan territory 

1799 Surrender of Natdea Ferdinand fleea to Sicily Naplea n formed into the Partheno- 

poan Repubhe by the Fiench The Fnglisn fleet under Ni Inoii appeani and aaaiata 
a Calabi^ aimyundu Cardinal Ruffo to regam Naplea and reatore Peidinand 
Ruflo worka a barbaroua Tengeanoe on the repubbeana 

1805 The emperor Napoleon makea a tieaty of neutrality with h ttdiuand Terrible earth 
quake at Naidea 


FOURTH SFFARATION 


TKa Kingdom Naplea (1706 1813 An) 


1806 Napoleon foreea Ferdinand to flee and makes hih brother Joaeph Bonaparte king of 
Naplea He makea many reforma and atari a to auppress the briganda, who under 
the Boubona have overrun the kingdom lerdinano reiiiaiiia ruhr of Sicily* Tlw 
French defeated by the Bntiah at Muda Queen Carolin of Sicily organiaea an 
inauiieotion in Calabna 

1808 Joaeph Bonaparte la tranaferred to the throne of Spain and Joaohlu Murat B made 
tongof Naplea Ha calla himaelf king Joaohlu Napoleon He takea Capn from 
theRntuh 


1810 Murat attempts to invade Sicily but la prevented by the British 

1811 The guerilla warfare agamat tlie bnganda enda in tlieir almost entire exterminatum 

Thu makee Murat unpqpalu 

1818 Murat beoomee offended at Napoleon during the Ruauan can paign and retorna to 
Naplea 

1814 Mniat makes allianoe with Anatna and aeiiea the piiucipaLty of Benevento 
1816 Mnrat deolaree hu intention of reetoiing tlie unity of Italy The Anatnana proceed 
upainat him and he u totally defeated at Tolentmo and escapes to France After 
Waterloo he goes to Corsica and attempts to regain Naples, u taken pnsonu in 
Cilabna and executed 


7%a IRngdom af SieUg (1808-1815 AD) 

1806-1815 Ferdinand oontmuea to rule m Sicily 

FIFTH UNION 

The Bourhoa Dgnaatg (1815-1860 AD) 

1815 SMamd wHiMiilna in tb* Two SuiliM by tba CongnH dTimt. Ht nm 

atOi hnnidf IMlanad I af a* Two HoiliM nad latom to bin lynanloni mb, 
181»Thafiafirtyof thaCtebomwilMooinHpoweifal GonanlPIvojoiiiiit 
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1820 Sadden levolt of the Cirbonin under Fepe. Ferdinand le oompeUed to grant a nen 

oonebtution 

1821 At oonfennoe of Loibooh, the great powers decide to saTOreas the iwolntionaTT move- 

ment in Naples An Anstnon ennj mvodes the hin^m , is and 

the oonsbtntional govemnient overthrown 

1825 Death of Ferdinand, saooeeded bj his son ftamols Z 

1888 An insaireotum of the Corbonsn is sapmessed 

1880 Death of Fkonois His son Ferdinand^ “Sing Bomba,” saooeeds 

1840 SetSsment with England of the dnpnte eonoeming the sulphur trade. 

1844 Eseoution of the Bondiexa m Colabna 

1848 Bevolntibnary outbreaks begin at Palermo Ferdmond grants a oonstitutionBl gov- 
ernment to his subjects Violent outbraaks m Napiea The notional guard is 
almost annihilated by the royal troops and the Uuuront The oonstitution is with 
drawn A Neapolitan army under General Pepe marches to the ossistanoe of Charles 
Albert Ferd^nd bombards Messina to brmg the people to terms, and earns tiie 
sobriquet of ** Kmg Bomba ** 

1840 The French and English ambassadors attempt to mediate between Ferdmond and the 
peo^ of Sicily, toe lattei leuMt the offered terms Pftleimo surrenders Ferdinand 
sends an army to assist Plus IX, but it is badly defeated by Choiboldi at Pslestiina 
and Velletn The liberal leaders orrmted m Naples 

1850 The liberal leodem oondemned to imprisonment foi life 

1856 The allied powers— England, Fiance, and Sardmia— piotest m vom to Ferdinand 
against his misgovemment 

1850 England and France withdraw their ambassadors from the Two Sicilies Milano 
attempts to assassinate the king 

1858 Amnesty granted to pdlitioal offenders 

1860 Death of Ferdinand II, anooeeded by his son Fronola IL Diptomotic relations 
resumed 

1800 The foreign ombasaadorB petition France for reform A revcdntionaiy movement 
begins m Palermo, Meaauia, and Catania Ganboldi amies at Mimael^ with five 
thousand volunteers from Genoa and aammes title ** Dictator of bieily * He takes 
^Pklenno and drfaats the royal tioops at Milazzo All Sicily except Messina sur- 
leqders to him Francis promises reforms State of siege declared at Naples 
Gsnbaldi refuses to obey Victor Emmonuers command to stop He enters Messina, 
and the Nemlitons agree to evacuate Francis restores the constitution of 1848 
The count of Tram is proclaimed king by the army Gonbaldi crosses to Italy and 
defeata the royal army at Beggio and San Giovanni Francis flees to Gaeta, and 
Ganboldi entsrs Napiea, aosumes the dictatorship, and matitutes reforms He 
defeats the royalists on the Volturiio Victor Emmanuel enters the Abinssi The 
kingdom votes for anneution to Piedmont The Two Sicilies is annexed to the kmg 
dom of Italy 







